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SOCIAL    PROCEDURE    IN    THE   ENGLISH    CLASSROOM- 


CHARLES  ROBERT  GASTON 
Richmond  Hill  High  School,  New  York  Citj 


The  principal  of  one  of  our  successful  normal  colleges  means  two 
things  when  he  speaks  of  the  socialization  of  the  Engh'sh  work.  He 
means  the  socializing  of  the  content  of  the  work  in  composition, 
grammar,  and  literature  and  the  socializing  of  the  procedure  in  the 
dassroom.  He  means  (i)  the  fitting  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
English  work  closely  into  the  present-day  thoughts  and  lives  of  the 
students — the  relating  of  the  English  work  closely  to  the  community 
life,  and  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  largely  by  the  students 
themselves,  with  the  teacher  as  guide — the  conduct  of  the  recitation 
by  a  pupil  as  a  member  of  an  active  social  group. 

It  would  be  folly  to  substitute  devices  for  a  principle  or  para- 
phernalia for  an  attitude,  hut  it  may  not  be  futile  to  glance  at  cer- 
tain simple  illustrations  of  social  activities  in  classroom  procedure. 
Of  course  these  are  given  only  as  illustrations.  Progressive  schools 
of  the  countr>',  north,  west,  east,  and  south,  can  offer  other  kinds 
of  illustrations  of  classroom  social  activities. 

As  part  of  the  student  activity  of  the  classroom,  it  is  common  for 
teachers  to  have  a  secretary's  report  of  the  preceding  meeting  read 
as  the  first  number  on  the  program  at  each  meeting.  The  following 
report  may  give  a  partial  idea  of  the  range  of  student  acti\aty. 

In  the  report,  the  purpose  of  the  instructor  to  get  the  students 
roused  to  personal  activity  while  he  remains  in  the  background  as 
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The  principal  of  one  of  our  successful  normal  colleges  means  two 
things  when  he  speaks  of  the  socialization  of  the  English  work.  He 
means  the  socializing  of  the  content  of  the  work  in  composition, 
grammar,  and  literature  and  the  sociaHzing  of  the  procedure  in  the 
classroom.  He  means  (i)  the  fitting  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
English  work  closely  into  the  present-day  thoughts  and  lives  of  the 
students — the  relating  of  the  English  work  closely  to  the  commimity 
life,  and  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  largely  by  the  students 
themselves,  with  the  teacher  as  guide — the  conduct  of  the  recitation 
by  a  pupil  as  a  member  of  an  active  social  group. 

It  would  be  folly  to  substitute  devices  for  a  principle  or  para- 
phernalia for  an  attitude,  but  it  may  not  be  futile  to  glance  at  cer- 
tain simple  illustrations  of  social  activities  in  classroom  procedure. 
Of  course  these  are  given  only  as  illustrations.  Progressive  schools 
of  the  coiuitry,  north,  west,  east,  and  south,  can  offer  other  kinds 
of  illustrations  of  classroom  social  activities. 

As  part  of  the  student  activity  of  the  classroom,  it  is  common  for 
teachers  to  have  a  secretary's  report  of  the  preceding  meeting  read 
as  the  first  number  on  the  program  at  each  meeting.  The  following 
report  may  give  a  partial  idea  of  the  range  of  student  activity. 

In  the  report,  the  purpose  of  the  instructor  to  get  the  students 
roused  to  personal  activity  while  he  remains  in  the  background  as 
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one  of  the  social  group  Will,  probably  be  sufficiently  clear  without 
comment.  Regarding'the' "nature  of  the  subject-matter  the  pur- 
pose will  also  perhaps  he  suflSciently  clear — to  rouse  an  interest  in 
a  play  as  a  play^  *thK>ljgh  the  analyzing  of  propositions  connected 
with  the  structjiit'-ahd  stage  presentation  of  the  play. 


•'•.*•.'  secretary's  report 

Thc.forty-fourth  meeting  of  the  4B  English  class  was  opened  by  the  leader 
^ving  the  voice  drill.  Following  this^  Secretary  Rhodebeck  read  his  report  for 
the  ^itfteding  meeting.  Thete  were  no  serious  mistakes  brought  out  when  he 
aqked  the  usual  questions  on  completing  ills  reading:  "What  errors  in  fact  did 
.you  notice,  Mr.  Wardlaw?  What  criticisms  have  you  on  my  reading  and 
posture,  Miss  Blydcnburgh?'*  The  chairman  said  that  on  the  whole  the 
secretary's  report  was  a  very  good  summary  of  the  trial  of  the  preceding  day. 

After  the  report,  the  leader  called  on  the  instructor  to  frame  the  assignment 
for  the  next  day.  This  lesson  will  continue  the  series  in  argumentative  prob- 
lems agreed  upon  by  the  class. 

Following  this,  Mr.  Yoimg  and  Miss  Blydenburgh  had  their  debate:  "The 
climax  of  Macbeth  comes  during  the  banquet  scene  in  the  third  act  at  the 
moment  when  Macbeth  first  sees  the  ghost  of  Banquo."  Mr.  Young  took  the 
aflirmative  side,  and  Miss  Blydenburgh  the  negative.  Mr.  Young  said  that 
the  questions  to  be  decided  were:  (1)  Is  the  climax  at  the  place  where  the  ghost 
first  appears?  (a)  Does  the  climax  come  at  any  other  place  in  the  play? 
The  affirmative  speaker  argued  that  the  climax  does  come  at  the  pLice  where 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  first  appears.  Miss  Blydenburgh  said  that  the  climax 
comes  in  Act  III,  Scene  iv,  where  the  news  of  Fleancc's  escape  is  brought 
to  Macbeth.  MLss  Blydenburgh  presented  her  side  more  convincingly,  and 
so  won  the  debate,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  class. 

Following  this,  the  teacher  was  called  upon  by  the  chairman  to  give  his 
criticisms.  He  said  that  the  first  point  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  proposition. 
Mr.  Young  then  tried  to  justify  himself  by  saying  that  Miss  Blydenburgh  in 
their  prcliminar>'  conference  made  him  take  this  as  the  first  point  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  class  smiled  at  this.  The  teacher  then  toM  us  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  exact  climax  didn't  greatly  matter.  He  thought  there  were  two 
climaxes:  the  first,  a  scenic  climax,  or  the  point  of  view  of  spectatora,  which 
comes  at  the  banquet  scene;  and  the  second,  a  logical  climax,  which  comes  at 
the  point  where  news  of  Fleance's  escape  is  brought  to  Macbeth.  He  said  that 
the  important  matter  was  for  us  to  think  of  the  play  as  we  had  seen  it  on  the 
stage  and  to  realize  where  on  that  occasion  we  had  been  most  excited  and  had 
felt  things  were  at  their  height.  To  each  of  the  speakers  the  chairman  tbea 
handed  the  slips  written  by  the  class  and  containing  lists  of  words  mispro- 
nounced and  comments  on  posture,  enunciation,  etc 
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After  the  debate,  the  rest  of  the  time  was  given  to  consideration  of  the 
issues  involved  in  two  other  propositions  on  Macbeth:  First,  Macbeih  is  suitable 
for  presentation  in  whole  or  in  part  by  members  of  our  class;  and  second, 
in  any  pcrfonnance  of  Macbeih  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  should  be  taken 
by  a  large,  full-faced,  strong-chinned,  red-haired  lady.  For  the  latter  propo- 
sition, Mr.  Walker  suggested  that  the  points  to  be  determined  were:  Would 
such  a  description  fit  the  facts  in  the  play?  Would  Macbeth  have  cared  for 
such  a  lady  ? 

These  topics  were  the  basis  for  lively  conversation.  In  the  conversation, 
it  was  suggested  that  one  of  the  boys  see  the  manager  of  the  Garden  Theater 
and  ask  if  Macbeth  could  be  put  on  soon. 

The  bell  then  rangj  and  the  class  adjourned.  There  were  no  students 
absent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Florence  Wdimel,  Secretary 

This  account  of  a  socialized  procedure  on  a  specified  day  in  a 
single  class  may  be  open  to  the  objection  that  it  does  not  show  com- 
plete socialization  of  content.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point  of 
the  present  discussion.  By  a  stenographic  report  of  any  one  of 
many  recitation  periods  in  a  school  where  the  English  work  is 
socialized  both  in  content  and  procedure,  I  might  give  an  idea 
of  the  socialization  of  content.  I  might  ofler  reports  of  interviews 
that  boys  and  girls  had  had  with  parents  regarding  books  read 
during  a  semester  (As  You  Like  It,  Tom  Broum's  Sdiooldays,  Steven- 
son's Travels  with  a  Donkey^  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress),  I  might 
reproduce  classroom  conversations  regarding  Y.M.C.A.  work  among 
soldiers,  or  give  an  accoimt  of  a  week's  campaign  in  English  classes 
leading  to  the  pledging  of  most  of  the  boys  to  earn  $10.00  for  the 
V.M.C.A.,  or  tell  of  the  Liberty  Loan  and  War  Savings  dialogues 
and  dramatizations.  Just  now  I  am  merely  trying  to  give  a  slight 
idea  of  what  one  teacher  means  by  socialized  classroom  procedure. 

The  ideas  that  a  certain  student,  Thomas  Yoimg,  has  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  socialized  recitation  are  a^  follows: 

There  are  three  ways  of  conducting  a  recitation  in  the  high  school. 
One  way  is  having  the  teacher  in  absolute  and  continual  leadership  of  the  class. 
Another  way  is  to  conduct  a  recitation  under  the  leadership  of  a  pupil  in  abso- 
lute control.  The  third  way  is  to  put  a  pupil  in  charge  of  the  class  and  have  the 
teacher  take  part  as  an  ad\dser  and  helper. 

By  the  socialized  recitation  we  mean  at  Richmond  Hill  High  School  the 
following  things:  Every  day,  after  consultation  with  the  class,  the  instructor 
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mutual  helpfulness  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  or  according  to  individual 
preferences  of  the  pupils.  The  groups  then  hold  a  meeting  and  choose  leaders. 
The  leaders  form  a  committee  that  has  in  its  charge  the  social  work  of  the  class. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  social  work  is  carried  on  in  the  class 
recitation.  One  interesting  way  is  by  having  everyone  write  a  theme  and  then 
having  the  members  exchange  papers  to  correct  mistakes.  Another  use  of  the 
social  groups  thai  scr%'es  to  keep  the  interest  of  everyone  alive  is  dramatization. 
Every  term  there  is  a  play  to  be  read  in  the  course  of  the  English  work.  The 
groups  take  turns  in  dramatizing  the  most  important  parts  of  every  day's 
lesson  while  the  play  is  being  read,  .\nother  use  is  the  presentation  of  charade^. 
The  groups  take  turns  in  producing  charades  that  represent  the  names  of 
authors,  or  books,  or  even  characters  in  a  book  that  has  been  studied.  The 
members  of  the  class  who  do  not  take  part  guess  the  charades.  A  fourth 
procedure  is  to  have  a  current -even  is  program.  We  select  a  certain  day,  about 
every  two  weeks,  when  the  whole  lesson  may  be  devoted  to  the  news  of  the 
day  The  leader  of  the  group  chosen  to  present  that  program  acts  as  chairman 
for  the  day.  He  sees  to  it  that  every  member  has  a  topic  to  speak  on  that  is 
of  general  interest.  The  weekly  inspection  of  notebooks  provides  a  £ith 
phase  of  the  work  done  by  the  social  groups.  During  the  course  of  the  English 
supervised -study  period,  every  group  corrects  its  own  notebooks  and  then  the 
teacher  looks  over  the  letter  of  inspection  to  detect  mistakes.  A  sixth  plan 
for  this  social  work  is  that  of  editing  a  class  stor>*-book.  Every  group  meets 
and  decides  upon  a  type  of  story.  Some  very  interesting  stories  result.  Each 
group  leader  looks  over  the  stories  in  order  to  hnd  mistakes  that  are  not  desired 
in  the  class  story-book.  The  group  leaders  hold  a  meeting  while  the  stories  are 
on  their  way  and  select  one  of  the  leaders  for  the  editor-in-chief,  who  superin- 
tends the  editing  of  the  book. 

LnxiAN  Hopkins 

What  assists  in  making  a  social  proce<lure  effective  in  some 
schools  is  that  for  every  meeting  of  the  class  there  is  a  definite, 
clear-cut  plan  or  program,  which  the  leader  has  only  to  carry  out 
as  well  as  possible.  In  our  particular  school  the  notebook  system 
helps  to  bind  together  our  work,  but  that  is  another  story  (see 
English  Journal.,  April,  1915). 

An  element  that  appears  to  be  a  weakness  turns  out  to  be  a 
pillar  of  strength.  Pupils  are  taken  as  leaders  absolutely  without 
favor  and  in  regular  turn.  The  teacher  has  to  do  no  bookkeeping 
for  this;  the  pupils  arrange  the  daily  assignment  of  officers  for  the 
meeting.  The  bright,  lively,  vivacious,  clear-thinking,  capable 
students  have  no  monopoly  on  the  leadership.  Every  person  gets 
his  turn.     By  alertness  and  resourcefulness,  the  teacher  is  able  to 
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by  observation  of  their  own  class  meetings  the  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom  ? 

2.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  the  socialized  recitation  ?  '  (Have 
stenographic  reports  made  of  every  word  uttered  during  a  socialized 
recitation  period.) 

3.  Are  your  pupils  in  favor  of  the  socialized  recitation  as  you 
conduct  it  ? 

4.  Does  the  social  procedure  reduce  the  amoimt  of  time  which 
you  have  to  spend  on  school  work  outside  of  the  classroom  ? 

5.  Do  you  secure  accuracy  in  the  written  work  of  your  students  ? 

6.  How  do  your  students  get  drill  in  being  accurate  orally  ? 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  you  think  back  over  the  day's 
work,  how  much  time  do  you  consider  to  have  been  wasted? 

8.  How  do  you  make  each  project  fit  into  a  progressive  plan  of 
development  of  the  pupil  in :  (a)  composition  ?  (b)  literature  ? 

9.  With  the  sodal  procedure  are  you  able  to  cover  the  essentials 
that  you  set  up  for  accomplishment  in  a  given  time  ? 

10.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  problem  of  having  all  the  class 
participate  in  the  work  7 

11.  How  do  you  prevent  the  spending  of  time  on  irrelevant 
jjoints? 

12.  What  incentive  have  your  pupils  for  the  accomplishment 
of  tasks  that  you  set  them  or  that  they  set  for  themselves  ? 

13.  What  happens  in  your  classroom  when  a  heavy,  slow  student 
has  his  turn  as  chairman  ? 

14.  How  do  you  see  that  errors  overlooked  by  the  class  are  cor- 
rected? 

15.  How  do  you  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  quiet  spirit  or  the 
driving  force  found  when  you  are  the  focus-point  of  all  the  pupils  ? 

16.  How  can  you  grade  the  pupils'  work  from  day  to  day? 

17.  How  do  you  get  along  with  a  socialized  procedure  when 
your  class  consists  of  lively,  turbulent  boys  ? 
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J.  FRANK  DOBIE 
University  of  I'exas,  Austin,  Texas 


Three  kinds  there  are,  and  only  three  kinds,  of  verbal  expres- 
sion: (i)  old  wine  in  old  bottles,  which  is  triteness;  (2)  old  wine 
in  new  bottles,  which  is  talent;  (3)  new  wine  cither  in  old  bottles 
or  in  new  bottles,  it  matters  not  which,  for  this  is  genius.  Few, 
indeed,  are  those  who  have  great  originality  of  matter,  the  gen- 
iuses; the  name  of  those  whose  matter  is  old  and  whose  manner  is 
older,  the  bores  of  banality,  is  legion;  whereas  the  number  of  those 
whose  speech  is  not  like  the  grinding  of  calliopes,  but  is  refreshing 
and  pleasing — the  people  who  in  their  speech,  whether  oral  or 
written,  make  society  bearable — is  to  an  astom'shing  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  freshness  of  their  vocabulary.  I  wish  I  could  know 
that  nevermore  would  a  teacher  teach  the  avoidance  of  *'big 
words,"  or  inspire  a  holy  terror  for  "tall  talking'' — as  reprehensible 
as  "word  painting"  and  "rodomontade''  are.  "Tall  talking" 
implies,  at  least,  the  ambition  to  talk,  and  no  talking  being  who 
has  a  plentiful  stock  of  words  is  going  to  "debase  the  coinage" 
by  calling  down  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  to  kill  a  flea.  There- 
fore a  tall  talker  requires,  not  an  injunction  to  cease  his  talk,  but 
more  words  with  which  to  gratify  rightly  his  legitimate  ambition 
to  talk. 

What  a  student — or  anyone  without  them,  for  that  matter — 
needs  is  new  words,  big  words,  exotic  words,  "words,  words, 
words,  my  lord,"  so  many  that  he  can  "translate"  a  mummery 
into  a  dean  lucidity,  an  ashen  jargon  into  a  vivid  eloquence.  Of 
late  I  have  been  reading  in  three  diverse  authors:  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  Carlyle;  and  each  one  of  them  sends 
me  to  the  dictionary  at  every  turn  of  the  leaf;  each  one  of  them 
depends  to  a  remarkable  extent  upon  the  novel  freshness  of  his 
diction.  Take,  for  instance,  Carlyle's  famous  description  of  Daniel 
Webster:    "The  tanned  complexion,    that    amorphous   crag-like 
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face;  the  dull  black  eyes  under  their  precipice  of  brows,  like  dull 
anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  be  blown ;  the  mastiff-mouth, 
accurately  closed: — I  have  not  traced  as  much  of  silent  Berserkir- 
rage,  that  I  remember  of,  in  any  other  man.'*  Lurid  and  power- 
ful in  its  interpretive  picturesqueness  is  this.  But  consider  the 
means,  the  "new  bottles";  if  amorphous  and  Berserkir  were  ex- 
tracted, or  if  for  those  Boanergian  epithets  some  conventional 
succedanea  were  substituted,  what  of  force  would  be  lost,  to  say 
nothing  of  accuracy!  A  new  face,  known  or  unknown,  appear- 
ing in  an  accustomed  group  of  people  will  cast  over  them  an 
interest,  even  something  of  a  glamor;  and  so  a  new  word  among 
dme-tired  locutions  will  light  them  up  into  freshness  and  vigor. 

It  might  seem  that  no  man  of  this  time  would  have  the  temer- 
ity to  describe  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset  after  those  diurnal  phenom- 
ena have  been  described  by  so  many  masters  of  so  many  ages. 
But,  furnished  with  a  vocabulary  as  varied  and  as  exotic  as  his 
own  literary  realms,  extending  as  they  do  from  the  hoary  tradi- 
tions of  Buddhist  Japan  to  the  languorous  novelty  of  Port-of-Spain, 
Lafcadio  Heam  essays  to  paint  every  variety  of  solar  gorgcousncss 
or  of  twilight  softness.  At  random  I  select  two  passages:  *'Oul 
of  the  clouds  one  of  the  more  remote  had  turned  a  mar\'ellous  tone, 
a  seemingly  diaphanous  aureate  color,  the  very  ghost  of  gold'*; 
and  again:  "Against  an  opalescent  sea,  clouds  brilliantly  white 
and  flocculetfi  like  loose  new  cotton."  This  is  literature,  and  here 
diaphanous^  aureate^  opalescent,  and  Jlocculent  go  far  toward  mak- 
ing the  literature,  though  that  phrase  of  simple  words,  ghost  of 
gold,  be  the  most  haunting  of  all  the  description.  I  am  not  for 
making  all  students  of  Enghsh  literati  (God  forbid!);  but  if  the 
masters  accomplish  their  great  ends  largely  by  selection  from  an 
extensive  and  eclectic  vocabulary,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it 
that  the  immasterful,  if  they  are  to  have  any  expression  at  all, 
assemble  unto  themselves  hosts  of  words! 

To  study  Stevenson  with  a  dictionary  is  to  acquire  a  liberal 
education.  Yet.  if  Stevenson  had  followed  the  practice  of  a  cer- 
tain Irish  lord,  who,  according  to  Swift,  made  a  habit  of  reading 
aloud  to  one  of  his  chambermaids  (always  the  most  untutored 
one  he  could  find)  whatever  he  had  written  and  then  deleting  any 
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SOCIAL   PROCEDURE   IN   THE   ENGLISH   CLASSROOI^ 


CHARLES  ROBERT  GASTON 
Richmond  HUl  High  School,  New  York  City 


The  principal  of  one  of  our  successful  normal  colleges  means  two 
things  when  he  speaks  of  the  socialization  of  the  English  work.  He 
means  the  socializing  of  the  content  of  the  work  in  composition, 
grammar,  and  literature  and  the  socializing  of  the  procedure  in  the 
classroom.  He  means  (i)  the  fitting  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
English  work  closely  into  the  present-day  thoughts  and  lives  of  the 
students — the  relating  of  the  English  work  closely  to  the  community 
life,  and  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  largely  by  the  students 
themselves,  with  the  teacher  as  guide — the  conduct  of  the  recitation 
by  a  pupil  as  a  member  of  an  active  social  group. 

It  would  be  folly  to  substitute  devices  for  a  principle  or  para- 
phernalia for  an  attitude,  but  it  may  not  be  futile  to  glance  at  cer- 
tain simple  illustrations  of  social  activities  in  classroom  procedure. 
Of  course  these  are  given  only  as  illustrations.  Progressive  schools 
of  the  country,  north,  west,  east,  and  south,  can  offer  other  kinds 
of  Dlustrations  of  classroom  social  activities. 

As  part  of  the  student  activity  of  the  classroom,  it  is  common  for 
teachers  to  have  a  secretary's  report  of  the  preceding  meeting  read 
as  the  first  number  on  the  program  at  each  meeting.  The  following 
report  may  give  a  partial  idea  of  the  range  of  student  activity. 

In  the  report,  the  purpose  of  the  instructor  to  get  the  students 
roused  to  personal  activity  while  he  remains  in  the  background  as 
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one  of  the  social  group  WiD,  probably  be  sufficiently  dear  without 
comment.  Regarding*ib^  ibature  of  the  subject-matter  the  pur- 
pose will  also  perli4m1»e  sufficiently  clear — to  rouse  an  interest  in 
a  play  as  a  play,  *tJucUgh  the  analyzing  of  propositions  connected 
with  the  struqtUi^'fi^  stage  presentation  of  the  play. 


Thc.forty-fourth  meeting  of  the  4B  English  class  was  opened  by  the  leader 
givJAg  tfaj;  voice  drill  Following  this,  Secretaiy  Rhodd}eck  read  his  report  lor 
thfeL^(Meding  meeting.  Thete  were  no  serious  mistakes  brought  oat  wfam  he 
'*ai^e<I  the  usual  questions  on  completing  his  reading:  "What  enois  in  fact  did 
•  ^y6a.  notice,  Mr.  Wardlaw  ?  What  criticisms  have  you  on  117  leading  and 
'posture,  Miss  Blydenburgh ? "  The  rhairman  said  that  on  the  whole  the 
secxetary's  report  was  a  very  good  summary  of  the  trial  of  the  pteicJiug  d^. 

After  the  report,  the  leader  called  on  the  instructor  to  £rame  the  aasasamcnt 
for  the  next  day.  This  lesson  will  continue  the  series  in  aignrnrnrarive  prob- 
lems agreed  upon  by  the  dass. 

Following  this,  Mr.  Young  and  Miss  Blydenbur^  had  their  ddMte:  "^IW 
climiaz  of  Macbeth  comes  during  the  banquet  scene  in  the  thnrd  aa  at  the 
moment  when  Macbeth  first  sees  the  ghost  of  Banquo.'*  Mr.  Yoanc  took  tke 
affirmative  side,  and  Miss  Blydenburgh  the  negative.  Mr.  Yoraqg  saad  chat 
the  questions  to  be  decided  were:  (i)  Is  the  climax  at  the  place  vhoc  ^egta* 
first  appears?  (a)  I>oes  the  climax  come  at  any  other  place  in  ihe  pfanr? 
The  affirmative  ^)eaker  argued  that  the  dimax  does  come  at  the  p2aae  vSieR 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  first  appears.  Miss  Blydenborgli  said  ^at  the  cfimax 
comes  in  Act  lU.  Scene  iv,  where  the  news  of  Fleanoe's  taapt  is  faraq^ 
to  Macbeth.  Miss  Blydenbur^  presented  her  side  mote  ooBTincin^.  jod 
so  won  the  debate,  according  to  the  vote  <rf  the  dass. 

Following  this,  the  teacher  was  cal&ed  Topoa  by  the  diainnazi  to  pve  3b 
criucisms.  He  said  that  the  first  point  was  only  a  repetitiofi  of  the  pngMwidnn. 
Mr.  Young  then  tried  to  justif)-  himself  by  saying  that  Miss  Viydaims^  m 
their  -«<Jirranary  confcience  made  him  take  this  as  the  test  point  10  be  dn- 
cs»ei\  TbedisssnakdalthisL  The  xeacheT  then  toU  is  that  the  deaennnin- 
ticc  cA  -3e  caci  ^^^-^  .i>i='5  gwaiiy  =ai:t«r-  He  ihix«hi  there  were  tw 
^iicutTrt*  '^  £J«-  *  *«=*'  ifcnax.  «r  ;he  jwe:  «  view  oc  ^KCtaun^.  wdndi 
iflcu»  a:  -Jaf  ^a=«7^rt  *«=*:  a3»i  :be  ««od.  a  jc*ia:  ;£max.  whidi  cwnes  at 
-uf  z^Jixc  ^^r?  »-•■*  f<  rje«Kir  J  «!.■%;<  i?  Vcwqjftc  tc*  >U:iie:h.  He  said  dwt 
u^  r-'r.rjTJi::-^  j.-u.:/r  ■»**  vc  ^  r*^  :>Jr;t  ,-c  "^  ruty  *s  wx  hac  sect  i:  on  the 
a-u|p  uu'.  V.  '.'a-uw  v^hrv  nr.  :>ii:  *vc3jsi,-»r.  "wv  Wi  ^wKt  3ru-«  exdrfsc  and  had 
i^i  .unus  yr.'  l:  ter;;  hnpyf.  7r  oa,->.  /»:  '.hr  spcaJtrcs  the  dianrnan  then 
jsauu^.    .w  ^'n:^  »-rvrr.  t^   -W  -Sks?  sn.-:  ,-Mi;fcmii¥  is»  «  words  mispm- 
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After  the  debate,  the  rest  of  the  time  was  given  to  consideration  of  the 
issues  involved  in  two  other  propositions  on  Macbeth:  First.  MacUlh  is  suitable 
for  presentation  in  whole  or  in  part  by  members  of  our  class;  and  second, 
in  any  performance  of  Macbeth  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  should  be  taken 
by  a  Urge,  fuU-faced,  strong-chinned,  red-haired  lady.  For  the  latter  propo- 
sition, Mr.  Walker  suggested  that  the  points  to  be  determined  were:  Would 
such  a  description  fit  the  facts  in  the  play?  Would  Macbeth  have  cared  for 
such  a  lady  ? 

These  topics  were  the  basis  for  lively  conversation.  In  the  conversation, 
it  was  suggested  that  one  of  the  boys  see  the  manager  of  the  Garden  Theater 
and  ask  if  Macbeth  could  be  put  on  soon. 

The  bell  then  rang,  and  the  class  adjourned.    There  were  no  students 

absent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Florence  Wdkmei.,  Secretary 

This  account  of  a  socialized  procedure  on  a  specified  day  in  a 
single  class  may  be  open  to  the  objection  that  it  does  not  show  com- 
plete socialization  of  content.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point  of 
the  present  discussion.  By  a  stenographic  report  of  any  one  of 
many  recitation  periods  in  a  school  where  the  English  work  is 
socialized  both  in  content  and  procedure,  I  might  give  an  idea 
of  the  socialization  of  content.  I  might  offer  reports  of  interviews 
that  boys  and  girls  had  had  with  parents  regarding  books  read 
during  a  semester  (As  You  Like  It,  Tow  Broum^s  Schooldays,  Steven- 
son's Travels  with  a  Donkey,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress),  I  might 
reproduce  classroom  conversations  regarding  Y.M.C.A.  work  among 
soldiers,  or  give  an  account  of  a  week's  campaign  in  English  classes 
leading  to  the  pledging  of  most  of  the  boys  to  earn  Sio.oo  for  the 
V^.C.A.,  or  tell  of  the  Liberty  Loan  and  War  Savings  dialogues 
and  dramatizations.  Just  now  I  am  merely  trying  to  give  a  slight 
idea  of  what  one  teacher  means  by  socialized  classroom  procedure. 

The  ideas  that  a  certain  student,  Thomas  Young,  has  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  socialized  recitation  are  as  follows: 

There  are  three  ways  of  conducting  a  recitation  in  the  high  school. 
One  way  is  having  the  teacher  in  absolute  and  continual  leadership  of  the  class. 
Another  way  is  to  conduct  a  recitation  under  the  leadership  of  a  pupil  in  abso- 
lute control.  The  third  way  is  to  put  a  pupil  in  charge  of  the  class  and  have  the 
teacher  take  part  as  an  ad\'iscr  and  helper. 

By  the  sodalized  recitation  we  mean  at  Richmond  Hill  High  School  the 
following  things:  Every  day,  after  consultation  with  the  class,  the  instructor 
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amifpA  iar  tfe  next  day  a  definite  iessoo  on  a  definite  sobject  in  a  textbook  or 
«B  a  sobyect  net  in  the  textbook.  He  then  asks  a  group  of  qoestians  on  the 
toptc  iMipifil  or  assists  the  dass  in  framing  a  set.  A  leader,  a  secretaiy, 
tad  a  Deader  or  a  speaker  are  then  named  in  regular  <xder;  the  piqiils  iHioGe 
tsxn  it  is  to  act  in  these  capacities  go  to  the  board  and  write  their  names  there. 
Thtt  asqgmnent  is  taken  down  in  systematic  fonn  in  the  notebooks 

Next  6mj,  the  leader  takes  the  dtair  set  apart  for  him  and  with  the  aid  ol  his 
■otebook  conducts  the  mfrting  He  calk  for  the  secretaiy's  report  and  asks 
the  leader  or  speaker  to  do  his  pan.  Then  be  calls  on  members  of  the  daas 
to  recite  on  the  qaestioos  oi  the  day's  assignment  or  to  take  np  the  problem 
on  which  the  dass  is  working.  During  the  meeting,  any  pupfl  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  criticire  a  statement  by  pariiamentaiy  {Kocednre  or  good-mannered 


Social  procedure  in  the  correction  of  blackboard  work,  in  the 
corTccticii  of  noteboc^,  in  dramatizations,  in  discussi<Hi  of  three- 
minate  talks,  in  the  testing  of  memory  sdecticms,  etc,  offers  many 
opportunities  for  teachers  and  classes.  Perluq)s  someone  may  be 
interested  in  the  following  accounts  by  pupils: 

SOCIAI>GROUP  CORKECTING  Df  BOAKD  WORX 

Eariy  this  term  our  teacher  instituted  a  new  fonn  of  blackboard-woik 
correction.  A  represoitative  of  eadi  of  the  five  groups  was  chosen  by  the 
lpDiq>  membcxs  to  write  on  the  blackboard  on  a  topic  asagned  by  the  leader 
iar  the  day.  The  group  leaders  were  assigned  to  write  an  acomnt  of  this  new 
method  of  doing  blackboard  woik,  while  the  other  members  of  the  group  were 
assigned  to  watch  and  correct  the  work  of  their  grot^  representative  at  the 
UackboanL 

While  the  perstMos  at  the  board  were  writing,  the  members  of  their  groiqis 
offered  criticisms  from  time  to  time.  Some  of  those  at  the  board  had  to  begin 
their  work  over  again,  since  their  opening  sentences  did  rrat  have  a  dose  con- 
nection to  the  t<^c  assigned.  Smne  had  to  omit  porrions.  Errors  in  punctua- 
tion and  spefling  were  corrected.  At  the  completion  of  the  blackboard  work 
each  writer  reported  what  help  he  or  she  had  obtained  from  the  members  of 
the  group.  These  are  the  names  of  the  groups:  "L'Etoik,"  "We  Giris," 
"Handsome  Four,"  "Ambitious  Four,"  "The  Liberty  Five." 

Ab&ahah  Franzbiau 

SOME  OTHER  ACTI\ITIES  OF   THE   GROUPS 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  every  member,  the  eighth-term  Knglith  class  has 
formed  itself  into  social  groups.  Thus  the  members  have  become  a  very  good 
aid  to  eadi  other  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  teacher.  Each  group  is  com- 
posed of  about  six  members  chosen  according  to  seating,  according  to  fitness  for 
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mutual  helpfulness  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  or  according  to  individual 
preferences  of  the  pupils.  The  groups  then  hold  a  meeting  and  choose  leaders. 
The  leaders  fomi  a  committee  that  has  in  its  charge  the  social  work  of  the  class. 
There  arc  several  ways  in  which  this  social  work  is  carried  on  in  the  class 
recitation.  One  interesting  way  Ls  by  having  everyone  write  a  theme  and  then 
having  the  members  exchange  jiapers  to  correct  mistakes.  Another  use  of  the 
social  groups  that  serves  to  keep  the  interest  of  everyone  alive  is  dramatization. 
Every  term  there  is  a  play  to  be  read  in  the  course  of  the  English  work.  The 
groups  take  turns  in  dramatizing  the  most  important  parts  of  every  day's 
lesson  while  the  play  is  being  read.  Another  use  is  the  presentation  of  charades. 
The  groups  take  turns  in  producing  charades  that  represent  the  names  of 
authors,  or  books,  or  even  characters  in  a  book  that  has  been  studied.  The 
members  of  the  class  who  do  not  take  part  guess  the  charades.  A  fourth 
procedure  is  to  have  a  current -events  program.  We  select  a  certain  day,  about 
every  two  weeks,  when  the  whole  lesson  may  be  devoted  to  the  news  of  the 
day.  llie  leader  of  the  group  chosen  to  present  that  program  acts  as  chairman 
for  the  day.  He  sees  to  it  that  e\'cry  member  has  a  topic  to  speak  on  that  is 
of  general  interest.  The  weekly  inspection  of  notebooks  pnjvidcs  a  fifth 
phase  of  the  work  done  by  the  social  groups.  During  the  course  of  the  English 
supervised -study  period,  every  group  corrects  its  own  notebooks  and  then  the 
teacher  looks  over  the  letter  of  inspection  to  detect  mistakes.  A  sixth  plan 
lor  this  social  work  is  that  of  editing  a  class  slor>*'book.  Every  group  meets 
and  decides  upon  a  type  of  story.  Some  very  interesting  stories  result.  Each 
group  leader  looks  over  the  stories  in  order  to  find  mistakes  that  are  not  defied 
in  the  class  story-book.  The  group  leaders  hold  a  meeting  while  the  stories  arc 
on  their  way  and  select  one  of  the  leaders  for  the  editor-tn<hief,  who  superin- 
tends the  editing  of  the  book. 

LaiJAN  Hopkins 

What  assists  in  making  a  social  procedure  effective  in  some 
schools  is  that  for  ever^"^  meeting  of  the  class  there  is  a  definite, 
clear-cut  plan  or  program,  which  the  leader  has  only  to  carry  out 
as  well  as  possible.  In  our  particular  school  the  notebook  system 
helps  to  bind  together  our  work,  but  that  is  another  story  (see 
English  Journal^  April,  iQis)- 

An  element  that  appears  to  be  a  weakness  txims  out  to  be  a 
pillar  of  strength.  Pupils  are  taken  as  leaders  absolutely  without 
favor  and  in  regular  turn.  The  teacher  has  to  do  no  bookkeeping 
for  this;  the  pupils  arrange  the  daily  assignment  of  officers  for  the 
meeting.  The  bright,  lively,  vivacious,  clear-thinking,  capable 
students  have  no  monopoly  on  the  leadership.  Every  person  gets 
his  turn.     By  alertness  and  resourcefulness,  the  teacher  is  able  to 
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help  the  timid,  backward  leader  to  make  the  time  of  the  class  meet- 
ing count  for  something.     Instead  of  being  a  waste  of  time,  a  period 
imder  such  a  shrinking  leader  becomes  a  triumph  of  democracy. 
The  recitation  is  not  felt  by  the  class  to  have  been  flat,  stale,  and> 
unprofitable;  even  a  chance  \'isitor  who  might  drop  in  would 
the  same,  though  he  came  with  hostile  attitude. 

For  the  teacher  the  advantages  of  socialized  procedure  appear 
to  be: 

f .  Cutting  down  of  teacher's  nerve  strain 

3.  Lessening  of  teacher's  talking 

3.  Freeing  of  teacher  for  obser\ation  of  pupils  when  speaking 
and  acting  as  they  do  among  themselves 

4.  Freeing  of  teacher  for  personal  approach  to  pupiis  during 
recitation  [>eriod 

5.  Shifting  of  point  of  view,  so  that  pupils  ask  for  assignment 
of  work  and  for  teacher's  help  in  settling  troublesome  questions 

For  the  pupils  the  advantages  are; 

I.  Developing  of  freedom  in  use  of  language 

3.  De\'eIoping  of  good  manner  among  equals 

3.  Developing  of  sense  of  proportion 

4.  Developing  of  initiative 

5.  Developing  of  co-operative  spirit 

Whether  the  advantages  are  offset  by  disadvantages,  so  that 
such  socialized  procedure  as  has  been  described  is  not  worth  what 
it  costs,  is  a  question  that  might  be  settled  thus:  Let  a  teacher  con- 
duct one  class  socially  as  described  and  another  directly.  Let  her 
test  each  class  by  some  standard  test.  After  a  fixed  time,  let  her 
test  the  classes  again  to  see  which  shows  the  better  results  according 
to  the  standard  tests.  There  will  be  some  elements  which  have  not 
been  tested  and  thus  far  are  not  capable  of  being  tested:  elements 
of  the  spirit,  such  as  initiative  and  co-operation.  However,  from 
the  results  of  the  tests  inferences  may  perhaps  be  drawn  regarding 
these  elements.  The  tests  at  least  will  show  the  absolute  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  after  fixed  periods  of  time  spent  in  the  two 
diflferent  methods  of  procedure. 

Meanwhile  let  the  teachers  who  as  a  matter  of  experience  think 
the  social  procedure  in  the  English  classroom  worth  while  propose 
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by  observation  of  their  own  class  meetings  the  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom  ? 

2.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  the  socialized  recitation  ?  "  (Have 
stenographic  reports  made  of  every  word  uttered  during  a  socialized 
recitation  period.) 

3.  Are  your  pupils  in  favor  of  the  socialized  recitation  as  you 
conduct  it  P 

4.  Does  the  social  procedure  reduce  the  amotmt  of  time  which 
you  have  to  spend  on  school  work  outside  of  the  classroom  ? 

5.  Do  you  secure  accuracy  in  the  ^Titten  work  of  your  students  ? 

6.  How  do  your  students  get  drill  in  being  accurate  orally  ? 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  you  think  back  over  the  day's 
work,  how  much  time  do  you  consider  to  have  been  wasted  ? 

8.  How  do  you  make  each  project  ht  into  a  progressive  plan  of 
development  of  the  pupil  in:  (a)  composition  ?  (6)  literature  ? 

9.  With  the  social  procedure  are  you  able  to  cover  the  essentials 
that  you  set  up  for  accomplishment  in  a  given  time  ? 

10.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  problem  of  having  all  the  class 
participate  in  the  work  ? 

11.  How  do  you  prevent  the  spending  of  time  on  irrelevant 
points? 

12.  What  incentive  have  your  pupils  for  the  accomplishment 
of  tasks  that  you  set  them  or  that  they  set  for  themselves  ? 

13.  What  happens  in  your  classroom  when  a  heavy,  slow  student 
has  his  turn  as  chairman  ? 

14.  How  do  you  see  that  errors  overlooked  by  the  class  are  cor- 
rected ? 

15.  How  do  you  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  quiet  spirit  or  the 
driving  force  found  when  you  are  the  focus-point  of  all  the  pupils  ? 

16.  How  can  you  graxie  the  pupils*  work  from  day  to  day? 

17.  How  do  you  get  along  with  a  socialized  procedure  when 
your  class  consists  of  lively,  turbulent  boys  ? 
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Tbrte  kinds  there  are,  and  <HiIy  three  kinds,  of  verbal  apres- 
noo:  (i)  old  wine  in  old  bottles,  which  is  triteness;  (2)  <M  wine 
in  new  bottles,  which  is  talent;  (3)  new  wine  either  in  <^  bottks 
or  in  new  bottles,  it  matters  not  which,  for  this  is  genios.  Few, 
indeed,  are  those  who  have  great  originalit>'  of  matter,  the  gen- 
iuses; the  name  of  those  whose  matter  is  old  and  whose  manner  is 
older,  the  bores  of  banality,  is  legion;  whereas  the  nmnber  of  those 
whose  speech  is  not  like  the  grinding  of  calliopes,  but  is  refreshing 
and  pleasing — the  people  who  in  their  speech,  whether  oral  or 
written,  make  society  bearable — ^is  to  an  astonishing  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  freshness  of  their  vocabulary.  I  wish  I  could  know 
that  nevermore  would  a  teacher  teach  the  avoidance  of  "big 
words,"  or  inspire  a  holy  terror  for  "  tall  talking" — as  reprehenable 
as  "word  painting"  and  "rodomontade"  are.  "Tall  talking*' 
implies,  at  least,  the  ambition  to  talk,  and  no  talking  being  who 
has  a  plentiful  stock  of  words  is  going  to  "debase  the  coinage" 
by  calling  down  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  to  kill  a  flea.  There- 
fore a  tall  talker  requires,  not  an  injunction  to  cease  his  talk,  but 
more  words  with  which  to  gratify  rightly  his  legitimate  ambition 
to  talk. 

What  a  student — or  anyone  without  them,  for  that  matter — 
needs  is  new  words,  big  words,  exotic  words,  "words,  words, 
words,  my  lord,"  so  many  that  he  can  "translate"  a  mummery 
into  a  clean  luddity,  an  ashen  jargon  into  a  vivid  eloquence.  Of 
late  I  have  been  reading  in  three  diverse  authors:  Lafcadio  Heam, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  Carlyle;  and  each  one  of  them  sends 
me  to  the  dictionary  at  every  turn  of  the  leaf;  each  one  of  them 
depends  to  a  remarkable  extent  upon  the  novel  freshness  of  his 
diction.  Take,  for  instance,  Carlyle^s  famous  description  of  Daniel 
Webster:    "The  tanned  complexion,   that   amorphous   crag-like 
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face;  the  dull  black  eyes  under  their  predpice  of  brows,  like  dull 
anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  be  blown;  the  mastiff-mouth, 
accurately  closed: — I  have  not  traced  as  much  of  silent  Berserkir- 
rage,  that  I  remember  of,  in  any  other  man."  Lurid  and  power- 
ful in  its  interpretive  picturesqueness  is  this.  But  consider  the 
means.,  the  "new  bottles";  if  amorphous  and  Berserkir  were  ex- 
tracted, or  if  for  those  Boancrgian  epithets  some  conventional 
succedanea  were  substituted,  what  of  force  would  be  lost,  to  say 
nothing  of  accuracy!  A  new  face,  known  or  unknown,  appear- 
ing in  an  accustomed  group  of  people  will  cast  over  them  an 
interest,  even  something  of  a  glamor;  and  so  a  new  word  among 
time-tired  locutions  will  light  them  up  into  freshness  and  vigor. 

It  might  seem  that  no  man  of  this  time  would  have  the  temer- 
ity to  describe  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset  after  those  diurnal  phenom- 
ena have  been  described  by  so  many  masters  of  so  many  ages. 
But,  furnished  with  a  vocabulary  as  varied  and  as  exotic  as  his 
own  hterary  realms,  extending  as  they  do  from  the  hoary  tradi- 
tions of  Buddhist  Japan  to  the  languorous  novelty  of  Port-of-Spain, 
Lafcadio  Heam  essays  to  paint  every  variety  of  solar  gorgeousness 
or  of  twilight  softness.  At  random  I  select  two  passages:  "Out 
of  the  clouds  one  of  the  more  remote  had  turned  a  mar\'ellous  tone, 
a  seemingly  diaphanous  aureate  color,  the  very  ghost  of  gold"; 
and  again:  "Against  an  opalescent  sea,  clouds  brilliantly  white 
^nd  Jhccuieni  like  loose  new  cotton."  This  is  literature,  and  here 
diaphanous,  aureate,  opalescent,  and  flocculent  go  far  toward  mak- 
ing the  literature,  though  that  phrase  of  simple  words,  ghost  of 
gold,  be  the  most  haunting  of  all  the  description.  I  am  not  for 
making  all  students  of  English  literati  (God  forbid!);  but  if  the 
masters  accomplish  their  great  ends  largely  by  selection  from  an 
extensive  and  eclectic  vocabulary,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it 
that  the  unmasterful,  if  they  are  to  have  any  expression  at  all, 
assemble  unto  themselves  hosts  of  words! 

To  study  Stevenson  with  a  dictionary  is  to  acquire  a  liberal 
education.  Yet,  if  Stevenson  had  followed  the  practice  of  a  cer- 
tain Irish  lord,  who,  according  to  Swift,  made  a  habit  of  reading 
aloud  to  one  of  his  chambermaids  (always  the  most  untutored 
one  he  could  fold)  whatever  he  had  written  and  then  deleting  any 
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dktioa  not  fxnaBar  to  her  if  StcTfasoB  had  adapted  sndi  a  rig- 
onxB  rwchium  d  all  but  the  iiiu|ifcat  wds.  then  he  had  often 
rrinWffri  a  pa^e  as  bbnrhrri  and  coiories  as  the  finen  bestowed 
m  pfoa  hf  my  kied's  most  immaculate  ftwamt  ie  ckamkn.  Need 
iDitttratioosbemnlt^iiKd?  Then  here  is  coe:  ''This  stuff,  when 
not  purified  by  the  ImstnH^  ai  fire,  rots  imdesnh-  into  sometfaiiig 
«c  can  hit;  $eaed  Ihroufft  aJQ  its  atoms  with  a  ptikidmx  malady; 
swciling  in  hamsmrs  that  become  independent,  sometimes  even 
(by  an  aUiorrmt  prodigy)  locometory;  ooe  ^ilitting  into  millinns, 
millians  cohering  into  one,  as  the  malady  proceeds  tfaran^  varying 
ftages,"  In  this  one  piercing  passage,  there  axe  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  words  that  «^^Vt  an  Irish  chambomaid  nor  her  lingnistic 
equal,  an  American  college  stndcnt.  ooold  define  or  oomprdiend. 
Each  one  of  these  words  is  the  symbol  of  a  distinct  idea,  and  just 
by  so  many  ideas  in  so  many  choice  words  is  the  sentence  newer 
and  richer. 

A  speaker  poverty-stridun  in  vocabolaiy — and  every  tangoed 
being  is  some  sort  oi  speaker — has  but  one  word  to  ciprcss  loco- 
motion, kt  us  say  the  woid  go.  Hence  Ux  him  all  [>eo[^  ^  to 
the  market,  go  to  the  banquet,  go  to  the  river  to  swim;  f<M-  the 
moving  of  "every  living  thing  of  ail  flesh'*  he  has  but  one  w(Hd, 
go.  Were  it  given  him  to  behold  a  second  hegira  of  all  the  crea- 
tures of  earth  to  a  second  Noah's  Ark,  the  only  word  he  would 
have  for  the  motion  of  each  kind  would  be  go.  So  "cabined, 
cribbed,  confined"  is  he  in  the  knowledge  of  wwds  that  of  this 
mighty  spectacle  he  could  make  nothing.  But  put  into  the  work- 
ing vocabulary  of  this  single-verbed  speaker  creep  and  crawly  flutter 
and  fly,  pace  and  patter,  shuffle  and  shambie,  run  and  race,  amble 
and  antic,  wobble  and  waits,  leap  and  loiter,  lilt  and  limp,  flit  and 
flounder,  prance  and  plod,  hop  and  hurry  along,  skip  and  skdp^ 
tread  and  troop,  march  and  meander — supplant  the  paucity  of  his 
vocabulary  with  such  words  as  these,  and  then  he  might  observe 
the  variety  of  the  spectacle,  he  might  speak  with  interest  and 
accuracy  of  that  spectacle.  For  want  of  words  to  express  himself 
accurately  it  was  that  Dogberry  must  be  written  down  an  ass; 
though  it  is  a  fact,  as  Nordau  has  observed,  that  "even  Balaam's 
ass  acquired  speech  when  he  had  something  definite  to  say." 


The  very  fact  that  every  word  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea  is  the 
reason  why  every  human  being,  whether  plowman  or  poet,  needs 
words,  should  have  words,  has  a  right  to  demand  words — words  that 
shall  fertilize  into  conceptions  the  sterility  of  his  brain.  In  words 
are,  unconsciously,  written  the  history  of  gods,  of  polities,  and  of 
individuals:  consider,  for  example,  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
saium%n€  and  martialy  of  guiliotine  and  gerrymander,  of  martinet 
znd  jeremiad.  It  is  true  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  involves 
el>'molog>';  the  full  meaning  of  most  words  does  so.  Nevertheless, 
etymology  aside — an  unknown  god  to  all  the  world  save  language 
and  literature  teachers — any  word  whatsoever  acquired  is  an 
idea  acquired.  Powerful,  yet  powerless,  Rodin's  Le  Penseur  sits 
braced  against  some  primordial  truth  that  is  laboring  for  expres- 
sion in  his  brain;  he  crouches  mute,  inarticulate,  for  he  has  no 
verbal  bottles  into  which  he  may  pour  the  wine  of  his  intimations. 
Intimations,  not  yet  thoughts,  perturb  him;  for  though  we  may 
feel  without  being  able  "to  tell,"  there  is  no  such  thing  as  knowing 
without  being  able  to  tell.  A  thought  exists  only  in  words,  and 
without  words  there  can  be  no  clear  thought.  The  "mute  inglo- 
rious Miltons"  of  earth  have  been  mute  and  inglorious  because 
they  had  no  speech  in  which  to  utter  their  Miltonic  monitions. 
**If  there  be  a  human  talent,"  says  Carlyle,  "let  it  get  into  the 
tongue,  and  make  melody  with  that  organ.  The  talent  that 
can  say  nothing,  for  itself,  what  is  it?  Nothing;  or  a  thing  that 
can  do  mere  drudgeries  and  at  best  make  money  by  railways." 
It  was  George  Sand  who  said:  Rien  ne  saulage  pas  comme  la  rhitor- 
ique.  What  soulagcnient!  what  assuagement!  what  solace!  what 
help  must  the  spinners  in  the  sun  and  the  tellers  in  the  banks 
miss  who  have  not  la  rhitorique,  who  are  empty  and  desolate  for 
the  want  of  word-ideas! 

In  that  marvelous  exposition  of  himself  entitled  A  Personal 
Record,  Joseph  Conrad,  the  solitary  maker  of  beautiful  and  elo- 
quent prose  in  this  journalistic  age  of  "staccato  >nps/'  declares: 
"Nothing  humanly  great — great,  I  mean,  as  affecting  a  whole 
mass  of  lives — has  come  from  reflection.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  carmot  fail  to  see  the  power  of  mere  words;  such  words  as 
Glory,  for  instance,  or  Pity Shouted  with  perseverance, 
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with  atdor^  with  conviction,  these  two  by  their  sound  alone  have 
set  whole  nations  in  motion  and  upheaved  the  dry,  hard  ground 
on  which  rests  our  whole  sodal  fabric." 

All  this,  I  dare  say,  sounds  to  some  patient  and  placid  souls 
who  teach  by  the  yardstick  method  more  like  the  rhapsodic  inco- 
herendes  fit  for  DeQuincey  Societies — and,  by  the  way,  two  words 
alone,  Consul  RomanuSj  could  set  DeQuincey  amid  all  the  imagined 
"  grandeur  that  was  Rome  " — than  like  pedagogical  pabulum.  But 
the  yardstick  is  coming. 

In  the  University  of  Texas  the  notebook  system,  already 
explained  in  the  English  Journal,^  is  employed.  An  addendum 
to  that  labor-saving  and  highly  practicable  notebook  is  a  section 
entitled  "New  Words."  The  student  is  instructed  to  add  from 
five  to  ten  words  per  week  to  his  vocabulary,  and  every  three  or 
four  weeks  he  presents  his  notebook  at  conference  with  the  acquired 
words  written  down.  He  is  to  get  the  words  out  of  his  reading, 
general  or  textbook,  and  he  is  to  note  the  setting,  the  context,  in 
which  each  word  appears.  I  have  my  students  arrange  their 
"New  Words"  page  thus: 

NEW  WORDS 


Weed 

DefinitioB 

Uk 

edguous 

Slender,  small 

"Edguous  circumstanora" — 
Carlyle 

matutinal 

Pertaining  to  matiins  or  to 

"Matutinal  concert 

comity 

morning;  early 
Good  will,  consiaeration 

"Comity  of  nations."  StaU 
papers  of  any  nation  inU 
Germany 

jubilate 

Exult,  rejoice 

"Jubilating  Ups" 

sibilant 

Hissing  sound,  like  that  of 

"Sibilant  slap  of  tiie  water" 

J,  sh,  I,  xk 

—Margaret  Deland  in  The 
Iron  Woman 

If  the  student  cares  to,  or  if  the  instructor  desires  him  to,  he 
may  make  fuller  definitions  than  I  have  illustrated,  even  including 
the  etymology  of  words.    The  matter  of  writing  down  the  author 
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of  the  phrase  in  which  the  new  word  appears  is  also  optional. 
Perhaps  some  instructors  would  not  require  at  all  an  illustration 
of  the  use  of  the  word.  But  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
ident  be  allowed  to  get  his  new  words  from  the  dictionary, 
^•cn  if  O.  Henr>'  did  acquire  his  astounding  repertoire  of  words 
by  ''giving  his  days  and  his  nights  to  the  study"  of  the  dictionary. 

In  the  Erst  place,  if  the  student  depends  on  the  dictionary  for 
new  words  he  will,  half  the  time,  select  outlandish  ones  that  he 
will  never  use  or  find  used.  In  the  second  place,  he  will  not  be 
nearly  so  likely  to  remember  isolated,  disconnected  words  skimmed 
from  lexicographic  columns  as  he  will  be  to  remember  words  he 
finds  imbedded  in  sentences  from  which  he  has  wrung  out  the 
meaning;  though  here  I  must  recall  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
claim  that  the  dictionary  was  the  most  engaging  romance  he  had 
ever  found.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  student  goes  to  a  thesaurus 
for  his  new  words,  passing  by  unnoted  the  unknown  words  of 
human  letters,  the  chances  are  appreciably  less  for  his  ever  acquir- 
ing a  close  observation  and  full  understanding  of  the  words  he  must 
encounter  in  the  reading  of  a  lifetime — in  fine,  for  his  ever  attaining 
that  rare  accomplishment,  the  art  of  reading  intelligently.  More- 
over, as  a  second  to  this  "two-handed  engine"  for  teaching  new 
words  and  also  the  art  of  reading  thoroughly,  I  encourage  my 
students  to  write  down  in  the  margins  of  their  books  definitions 
of  all  words  unfamiliar  to  them;  these  marginal  definitions  will 
serve  to  keep  the  words  they  define  fresh  in  memory. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  reasons  for  using  literature 
rather  th^n  lexicons  for  word  sources  require  elaboration.  Mem- 
ory is  a  matter  of  association.  Many  of  my  students  remember 
the  titles  of  books  they  have  read  without  remembering  the  names 
►f  the  authors.  I  remember  the  names  of  whatever  books  I  read 
id  also  those  of  the  authors.  I  have  a  friend  who,  without 
effort,  remembers  the  title,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  date 
of  pubUcation  of  every  book  he  reads.  He  began  early  training 
himself  thus,  though  the  date  may  often  be  a  worthless  piece  of 
knowledge.  In  like  manner  a  student,  provided  he  has  the  mem- 
ory to  retain  a  word,  can  often  retain  the  setting  in  which  he 
found  that  word,  thus  making  his  diction  rich  in   connotation 
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and  oonocte  in  mfarring  I  rnnrmhrr  the  word  smhimmary  fram 
Hazlitt't  ''what  biave  saUunary  tfabigs^;  I  lemembcr  speOre 
bccansf  Irving  vrotc  about  a  ^'^lectrc  Biidcgroom";  I  mnonber 
MdmlaUd  from  having  read  somevfaere  that  John  Randolph  of 
PrtMinlc^  had  a  styie  "arirfnlatrd  with  soofn."  By  no  means  am 
1 90  fatnoDS  as  to  insist  that  one  can  or  shoold  remember  all  one's 
voids  together  with  the  concomitants  vith  vhicfa  tfaey  aze  fizst 
obicrved.  But  a  word  with  associatians  is  more  easihr  remem- 
bered than  one  without  them. 

The  third  reason  given  ion  having  the  stndcnt  find  nec^ogisms 
in  fitcratttre  is  substantive.  In  the  begbming  the  average  fresh- 
man "reads  over"  chapters  without  discerning  the  meaning  of 
pages;  "covers*'  pages  withoat  realizing  the  stiuctiuc  of  sentences; 
and  "does"  sentences  withoat  axn{Hehending  the  words  of  iriucfa 
they  are  cQnq>oonded.  Having  eyes,  he  sees  not,  <^ten  because 
he  does  not  know  that  among  the  "Iwave  subhmary  things"  are 
"words  and  their  ways."  He  has  never  seen  an  oriole,  either,  if 
he  iives  in  some  parts  of  the  South;  but  one  day  in  zo^ogy  he 
learns  of  the  ori<^,  and  the  next  morning  he  beholds  that  identi- 
cal bird  kK^ung  in  at  his  window.  So,  tau^t  to  have  and  to 
hold  new  wends,  he  b^ins  to  watch  fen*  them;  and  he  finds  them — 
words  dear  and  ideated,  words  canorous  and  alluring,  words, 
words,  wOTds,  "as  thick  as  blossoms  in  Paradise." 

The  mere  writing  down  and  exhibiting  of  new  words  is,  of 
course,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  that  students  shall, 
by  frequently  looking  over  their  word-lists,  incorporate  these 
novel  acquisitions  into  their  writing  and  speech.  A  daring  or  an 
unduly  ambitious  student  may  violate  coherence  or  indulge  digres- 
sion, even  to  the  extent  of  inventing  a  whole  paragraph,  that  he 
may  manipulate  his  new  word.  What  of  that?  He  may  drag 
in  one  of  his  neologistic  trophies  with  an  effect  ludicrous  and  gro- 
tesque. What  of  that?  At  worst,  better  be  a  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
who  certainly  took  joy  in  her  speech,  than  Drawer  Francis  with 
his  eternal  and  solitary  utterance — the  only  speech  that  the  com- 
bined wit  of  Prince  Hal  and  Falstaff  could  evoke  from  him — 
"anon,  anon,  Sir."  No  matter  how  used,  the  word  once  used  will 
thenceforth  forever  be  the  user's;  and  as  he  advances  farther  and 
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farther  into  the  kingdom  of  words,  he  will  grow  wiser  and  more 
patient,  and,  though  correspondingly  more  avid  for  words,  will 
adopt  for  his  motto  that  on  the  Ravenwood  coat  of  arms:  *'I 
bide  my  time,"  coming  to  understand  that  Scotch  proverb  which 
says:  "  If  you  keep  a  thing  for  seven  years,  you  are  sure  to  find  a 
use  for  it  at  last." 

It  is  the  fate  of  every  teacher  to  learn  all  too  well  that  "against 
stupidity  the  gods  are  powerless";  and  many  and  many  is  the 
collegian  who  never  gets  beyond  the  vocabulary  of  the  daily  sport- 
ing page  or  of  the  Friday  night  german.  But  I  have  seen  students 
come,  like  Sentimental  Tommy,  to  have  their  hearts  "as  ta'en 
up  wi*  hunting  for  the  right  word  [the  new  word]  as  if  it  had  been 
a  game."  I  have  seen  themes  take  on  color  and  freshness  through 
the  accrued  diction  of  advancing  weeks.  Absolutely,  no  mortal 
who  is  full  of  words,  of  idea  symbols,  can  be  wholly  empty  of 
speech;  and  with  words  waiting  like  lackeys  to  do  one's  bidding 
the  devils  of  dumbness  must  flee, 

"For  know,"  speaks  the  "Man,"  who  is  Shakespeare,  in  Shaw's 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  "that  vile  as  this  world  is,  and  worms 
as  we  are,  you  have  but  to  invest  all  this  vileness  with  a  magical 
garment  of  words  to  transfigure  us  and  uplift  our  souls  till  earth 

flowers  into  a  million  heavens I  tell  you  there  is  no  word 

yet  coined  and  no  melody  yet  simg  that  is  extravagant  and  majes- 
tical  enough  for  the  glory  that  lovely  words  can  reveal." 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  two  per  cent  of  our  school  children 
are  stammerers.  Of-  these,  some  who  live  in  the  larger  dties  are 
occasionally  sent  to  ciinics  for  treatment.  Others  are  experimented 
upon  by  well-meaning  but  generally  inept  teachers,  parents,  and 
friends.  The  rest  are  allowed  to  stutter  away,  often  cheered  with 
the  solace  that  their  defect  "will  wear  away  with  time." 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stammering  is  not  outgrown.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  child  is  left  to  himself  his  incipient  and  cer- 
tainly curable  case  generally  becomes  intensified  into  a  gravely 
habituated  one. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  stammering  (dyslalia)  is  never  an 
organic  disorder,  but  a  nervous  derangement,  a  neurosis,  as  the 
psychoanalyst  calls  it.  In  fact,  to  the  psychoanalyst  there  is 
but  one  proper  way  to  treat  stammering — by  psychoanaljrsls. 
To  him  stammering  is  an  "anxiety  neurosis"  of  which  the  motivat- 
ing mechanism  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  sufferer.  Anxiety  and 
fear  of  talking  are  never  themselves  causes  but  rather  conscious 
after-reactions.  Essentially,  says  the  psychoanalyst,  stammer- 
ing springs  from  the  sufferer's  attempt  to  repress  from  the  con- 
scious into  the  subconscious  certain  wishes  or  lines  of  thought 
condemned  as  xmfit  by  his  "censor."  These  repressions,  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  wish  to  sp>eak  and  yet  not  to  betray,  give  rise 
to  the  stammering.  And  thus,  to  cure  stammering,  we  must 
probe  and  explore  the  sufferer's  subconsciousness;  we  must  lay  bare 
the  trends  of  thought  he  fears  to  betray;  these  trends  of  thought 
we  must  "sublimate,"  that  is,  direct  into  the  proper  channels; 
then  the  conflict  between  repression  and  expression  will  cease  and 
the  stammering  disappear. 

However,  there  are  obvious  objections  to  treating  stammering 
by  psychoanalysis  exclusively.    To  begin  with,  there  are  as  yet 
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very  few  competent  technical  psychoanalysts.  In  the  second 
place,  although  a  subconscious  conflict  be  the  cause  of  incipient 
stammering,  still,  once  the  stammering  has  reached  the  stage 
of  habituation,  it  becomes  to  a  great  extent  indcp)cndent  of  its 
neurotic  cause  and  must  be  treated  as  a  phj-siological  perversion. 
Furthermore,  many  people  cannot  be  psychoanalyzed,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  between  them  and  the  psychoanalyst 
the  proper  "transference,"  that  is,  the  requisite  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  sympathy.  Many  cases,  too,  are  so  slight  as  not  to 
warrant  the  prolonged  psychoanalytic  treatment.  And  lastly, 
other  methods  of  treatment  consistently  produce  very  frequent 
cures.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  any  method  of  curing  stam- 
mering depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  relieving  the  patient  of 
any  subconscious  or  conscious  doubts,  fears,  or  wishes  that  may 
trouble  him.  But  the  elimination  of  the  neurotic  origin  of  a  habit 
is  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  habit. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  then,  to  agree  with  the  psycho- 
anal>'Sts  that  stammering  springs  from  some  nervous  derangement, 
generally  subconscious,  and  not  to  be  too  deeply  concerned  about 
their  dictum  that  any  ner\'ous  derangement  is  due  to  subconscious 
desires  striving  for  expression  against  more  or  less  weakened 
resistances. 

Sometimes  a  shock,  a  fall,  an  operation,  a  serious  illness,  a 
sex  disorder  may  bring  on  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  initial  stages  of  a  case  of  stammering.  Sometimes  tlie 
nervous  derangement  owes  its  origin  to  a  tense  state  of  fear  brought 
on  by  a  continual  subjection  of  the  child's  imagination  to  the 
horrors  of  ghost  stories.  Very  often  the  pernicious  system  of 
rigorous  discipline  practiced  by  some  teachers  so  fills  the  child 
with  apprehension  and  anticipation  of  pimishment  as  to  bring 
on  a  mischievous  kind  of  nervous  tonicity  which  may  lead  to  the 
initial  stages  of  stuttering.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
psychoanalyst  looks  upon  all  of  these  factors  as  so  many  circum- 
stances tending  to  lower  resistances  and  thus  to  give  greater  play 
to  subconscious  desires  striving  for  expression. 

An  adult  stutterer  whom  I  know  exhibits  very  interesting 
symptoms.     He  never  stutters  when  conversing  with  his  equals 
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or  inferiors.  In  fact,  among  his  dose  friends  he  is  sjxtken  of  as 
an  exhilarating  conversationalist,  and  yet,  when  he  feels  that  he 
is  speaking  to  a  superior  he  is  uneasy  and  apprehensive,  seeks  to 
terminate  the  interview  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stutters  most 
aggravatingly.  When  he  is  introduced  to  a  man  he  appraises 
the  newcomer  anxiously.  If  he  becomes  aware  of  some  kind  of 
personal  superiority  in  himself  his  conversation  is  easy  and  con- 
fident; but  if  he  suspects  that  the  newcomer  is  in  any  way  his 
superior  he  is  unable  to  talk  fluently,  and  the  agony  of  his  inepti- 
tude is  painful.  This  man  insists  he  owes  his  trouble  to  a  lady 
martinet  of  a  school  teacher,  whose  very  look  when  directed  upon 
him  used  to  make  him  tremble,  and  to  whom  he  so  dreaded  to 
talk  unsolicited  that  he  would  very  often  stop  short  in  the  midst 
of  a  question  and  stand  frightened  and  helpless. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  stutterer  is  significant.  In  his 
social  intercourse  he  usually  exhibits  an  anxious  eagerness.  He  is 
always  on  the  alert,  always  expectant.  Before  you  are  through 
with  your  remark  he  anticipates  it  and  stutters  a  reply,  afraid 
that  you  will  not  iind  him  ready  in  his  resp>onse.  Yet  when  he  is 
alone  he  often  talks  without  stuttering,  clearly  and  emphatically. 
In  company  he  becomes  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  having  to 
express  his  thoughts.  Constant  failure  makes  him  shy,  timid,  and 
superapologetic.  Still  he  may  persist  in  trying  to  talk.  He  is  too 
sensitive  to  keep  silent ;  people  may  comment  upon  his  silence. 

Then  the  stutterer  very  often  lapses  into  a  stage  even  more 
unfortunate.  He  becomes  discouraged  and  despondent.  He  loses 
ail  desire  to  talk,  and  in  fact  begins  to  feel  a  decided  aversion  to 
society.  He  begins  to  look  upon  his  stuttering  as  an  excuse  for 
avoiding  people  and  accepts  his  disease  with  a  morbid  kind  of  self- 
pity.  George  Darley  used  to  excite  compassion  by  referring  to 
his  stuttering  as  *'my  mask.'* 

The  stutterer  may  exhibit  his  trouble  in  one  or  more  of  sev- 
eral ways.  He  may  utter  spasmodic  repetitions  of  some  initial 
consonant  and  pronounce  "tack"  t-t-t-tack.  He  may  be  unable 
to  begin  a  remark  without  first  producing  a  prolonged  grunt  like 
"uh."  or  without  first  putting  his  tongue  between  his  teeth  and 
producing  the  prolonged   sound  of  'Hh"  sonant.    He  may  be 
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imabie  to  pronounce  some  certain  word;  one  boy  whom  I  have 
seen  is  unable  to  pronounce  "Yes,  Sir  I"  without  first  struggling 
over  the  "y."  He  may  preface  his  remarks  with  facial  grimaces, 
such  as  working  his  eye,  opening  wide  his  mouth,  twitching  his 
nostrils  or  his  lower  jaw  convulsively.  He  may  prolong  the 
vowel  sound  of  a  word  and  say  "Ceeeesar";  or  if  he  is  trying  to 
say  a  word  beginning  with  "p"  or  "b,"  he  may  compress  his 
lips  tightly  and  be  unable  to  utter  a  sound.  Sometimes  he  will 
be  unable  to  talk  at  a  uniform  rate  and  will  utter  the  first  part  of 
4  sentence  slowly  and  deliberately,  then  rush  off  the  second  part 
with  total  abondon;  or  he  will  begin  to  talk,  suddenly  find  himself 
out  of  breath,  and  stop  short. 

We  must  now  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  disease,  remember- 
ing, however,  that  the  nature  of  a  disease  is  not  its  cause;  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  question  we  have  seen  to  be  nervous  and 
porhips  always  subconscious.  Four  theories  have  been  advanced, 
tod  in  none  of  these  has  the  truth  been  proved  to  lie  exclusively. 
"Hie  first  of  these  imputes  stuttering  to  an  inability  of  the  organs 
01  speech  to  act  in  unison.  In  other  words,  holders  of  this  theory 
claim  that  the  stutterer  cannot  say  "breathe'^  simply  because 
^lips,  instrumental  in  producing  the  sound  of  "b/*  and  his  tongue, 
*Hich  vibrates  to  produce  the  succeeding  "r,"  are  unable  to  work 
IB  the  requisite  perfect  succession.  But  obviously,  although  the 
*bo\-e-mentioned  theory  may  explain  the  modus  operaridi  of  stam- 
niering,  it  falls  short  of  explaining  its  nature.  For  the  evident 
Question  is:  What  causes  this  inabiUty  of  the  organs  of  speech 
^0  act  m  unison  ? 

A  second  theory  holds  that  stuttering  is  in  its  nature  an  ina- 
t*ility  to  breathe  properly.  While  this  inability  to  breathe  properly 
dttraclerizes  many  cases,  just  as  many  occur  in  which  normal 
bftathmg  is  clearly  evidenced.  Besides,  inability  to  breathe  prop- 
wlydoes  not  explain  the  physiological  nature  of  stuttering  at  all. 

The  third  theor>'  holds  that  the  nature  of  stuttering  is  an 
overemphasized  accentuation  of  consonants.  This  theory,  too, 
d«5aibes  some  cases,  but  a  little  reflection  suggests  that  the 
overemphasized  accentuation  of  consonants  is  itself  a  resulting 
symptom  and  not  the  primary  nature  of  the  disorder. 
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The  fourth  theory  has  it  that  the  nature  of  stottcriiig  is  an 
unnatural  tensioa  <rf  the  musdes  of  the  larynx,  and  as  a  result, 
a  constant  straining  of  the  vocal  cords.  Many  stutterers  bear 
out  this  theory  by  the  invariable  hoarseness  and  monotany  of 
their  voices  and  by  their  inability  to  sing  a  mdody  and  to  speak 
in  mate  than  one  (ntch.  But  this  thecnry  is  sranetimes  obviously 
unsound.  A  very  well-known  singer,  who  lives  in  New  York, 
stutters  woefully  when  he  tries  to  talk. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  though  it  does  not  lie  in  any  one 
theory,  is  basic  to  all.  The  nature  of  stuttering  seems  to  be 
a  cramp  or  tetanus  of  some  respirational  muscle  or  curgan,  ot  of 
some  vocal  muscle  or  organ,  induced  at  first  by  scune  malignant 
nervous  disorder,  and  made  permanent  by  habituation.  If  the 
tetanus  is  located  in  the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  muscles,  the 
f¥»*rhflnigm«  of  respiration,  then  the  "nature  of  the  stutterer's 
defect  is  an  inability  to  breathe  pn^>erly."  If  the  tetanus  b 
located  in  the  tongue,  palate,  glottis,  or  any  other  muscle  or  organ 
instrumental  in  the  production  of  consonant  sounds,  then  the 
nature  of  the  defect  may  be  an  inability  to  work  the  speech  organs 
in  imison  and  very  often  a  resulting  accentuation  of  those  conso- 
nants which  are  pronounced.  Lastly,  if  the  tetanus  is  located  in 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  result  is  an  overtonidty  of  the  vocal 
cords  instrumental  in  the  production  of  vowel  sounds,  and  the 
iq>parent  nature  of  the  disease  is  an  overprolongation  of  vowel 
sounds.  But  wherever  the  tetanus  may  be  located,  a  temporary 
elimination  of  the  malignant  nervous  tension  brings  about  a  tem- 
porary cure  of  stuttering,  xmless  the  case  has  become  so  gravely 
habituated  as  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  initial  nervous 
disorder.  Thus  it  is  that  child  stutterers,  when  alone,  or  when 
with  bosom  friends,  do  not  stutter.  Likewise,  a  permanent  cure 
in  cases  which  are  not  yet  habituated  may  be  brought  about 
by  a  permanent  elimination  of  the  nervous  tension. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease,  then,  must  resolve  itself  into 
two  aims:  First,  by  means  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  or  psycho- 
analysis to  eradicate  the  nervous  disorder.  Second,  by  means 
of  suitable  exercises  to  correct  the  vagaries  of  muscular  and  organic 
functioning.    While  the  case  is  still  in  its  incipient  stage,  and 
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its  relation  to  some  nervous  derangement  such  as  a  fear  is  quite 
evident,  the  more  important  aim  should  be  to  correct  the  nervous 
derangement.  But  when  the  case  is  one  of  long  standing  and 
the  primary  nervous  derangement  not  clearly  evident,  the  aim 
should  be  mainly  to  effect  good  speech  by  habit-transforming 
exercises.  Of  course  encouragement  and  suggestion  are  essential 
and  psychoanalysis  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  the  cases  of  young  children  the  suggestive  treatment  must 
predominate  materially,  coupled  with  the  employment  of  constant 
imitative  exercises  and  sympathetic  correction.  The  teacher 
should  try  not  to  evidence  any  imdue  amount  of  gravity  or  con- 
cern, as  it  tends  to  direct  the  child's  attention  to  his  own  abnor- 
mality and  brings  about  a  dangerous  self-consciousness.  He  should 
inspire  the  child  with  the  belief  that  his  stuttering  is  simply  a 
d^agreeable  habit  which,  with  a  little  effort,  he  can  easily  con- 
quer. He  should  never  be  severe  or  harsh,  though  persistence 
is  indispensable,  and  he  should  never  threaten  punishment.  He 
should  be  ready  to  comment  and  express  satisfaction  and  corre- 
spondingly slow  to  censure. 

The  teacher  should  frequently  rea<l  sentences  of  moderate 
length  and  ask  the  child  to  repeat  them.  He  should  excite  the 
child's  curiosity  and  encourage  him  to  ask  questions.  When  the 
child  stutters,  he  should  gently  stop  him,  utter  the  word  or  sentence 
himself  and  ask  the  child  to  imitate  him.  The  child,  after  a  few 
attempts,  will  invariably  pronounce  the  word  correctly.  The 
teacher  should  appear  to  be  jjerfectly  satisfied  and  he  should 
impress  upon  the  pupil  that  he  can  speak  just  as  well  as  anyone 
else  if  he  will  only  be  careful.  The  pupil  must  do  all  work  (mem- 
ory recitation,  reading  of  compositions,  reproducing  of  stories, 
etc.)  from  the  front  of  the  room,  but  he  must  never  be  frightened 
into  coming  forward  if  he  shows  reluctance.  He  should  be  coaxed, 
remonstrated  with,  reasoned  with,  yet  his  coming  forward  should 
be  insisted  upon. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  child  stutterer 
is  a  young  egotist  whose  attention  and  interest  are  morbidly  cen- 
tered in  himself.  He  will  generally  be  foimd  to  be  bright,  but 
self-consciously  nervous  and  timid,  very  impressionable  and  very 
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Sonetimcs  lie  is  impressed  witk  the  idea  that 
thing  in  his  pfwonal  ainraianrr  is  groCcsqnc,  and  he 
aad  «ci||)is  every  remazk  uttered  in  his  prcsoioe  to  find 
""f""'J  Bfflrrtinn  upotk  hinwrtf  II  the  teadhcr  ink  to  nod  a 
greeting  to  him,  the  child  is  dcpecsBed  and  dismmjgpd;  if  the 
teacher  looks  angry  or  disturbed,  the  child  imagmrs  that  he  is 
fiMii^Mw  the  cxnae.  He  craires  praise  and  tries  to  nmit  it,  bat 
in  his  attenqits  he  iears  that  he  win  £nL  This  pcmicioos  egotism 
of  the  child  stutterer  mnst  be  eradicated.    How  is  this  best  done  ? 

The  dnld  mnst  be  interested  in  fiomrthing  outside  of  himsdf , 
«<»'*^**^  that  he  wiD  do  for  its  own  sake.  He  most  be  made  to 
frfr-^^nf  cntfansiastic  aboat  some  activity,  some  fait  of  wnosi^M*  if 
necessary.  He  may  be  inqxred  to  ccAect  postage  stamps  or 
matdiboz  covers;  to  possess  a  arflection  of  botterffies  or  birds' 
nests;  the  point  is,  he  mnst  be  made  to  cnttivatc  a  hobby  and 
to  transfer  to  this  hobby  the  concentrated  attention  whidi  he  has 
been  lavishing  upon  faimseif.  Then  he  mnst  be  made  to  talk 
about  his  hobby,  to  give  accounts  of  his  latest  acqoisitians.  Bat 
he  must  be  made  to  fed  that  what  the  teacher  wants  is  inf orma- 
tion  and  not  the  opportonity  to  make  him  talk. 

Of  like  importance  is  the  diminatioa  of  the  child's  timidity. 
This  is  best  accomplished  fay  attacking  the  source  vdien  the  source 
can  be  discovered.  Harsh  treatment  at  home,  contact  with  dis- 
eased and  morbid  persons,  the  narration  of  fearful  gjiost  stmies, 
are  frequent  sources  of  fear  to  the  chikL  Constructively,  the 
dnld  must  be  in^nred  by  stories  of  heroes,  men  who  know  no 
fear,  no  cowardice,  no  timidity;  men  who  will  do  right  in  the  face 
of  all  dangers.  He  must  be  taught  to  imitate  them  in  their  fear- 
lessness, in  their  power  to  comtoand.  He  may  be  made  squad 
captain,  and  should  be  told  that  a  captain's  language  must  be 
clear,  distinct,  and  sharp. 

His  home  life  and  associations  should  be  carefully  examined. 
For  though  stammering  itself  is  doubtless  not  inherited,  a  child's 
constant  association  with  stammerers  ¥rill  obviously  make  a  stam- 
merer of  him.  If  it  is  discovered  that  any  of  his  near  rdatives 
Ls  a  stammerer,  the  child  should  if  possible  be  limited  in  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  relative  in  question.    Sometimes  a  child's  compan- 
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ions  furnish  him  with  ideas  which  in  view  of  his  impressionable 
and  imaginative  disposition  are  extra-malignant.  These  compan- 
ions he  must  be  taught  to  avoid. 

Sometimes  the  child's  religious  instincts  may  be  utilized.  One 
diild  was  cured  of  stammering  by  a  Sunday-school  teacher  who 
tokl  him  to  pray  whenever  he  caught  Imnself  stuttering  and  he 
vould  be  cured. 

If  this  mental  and  character  guidance  be  given  the  child,  and  if 
m  addition  he  be  afforded  opportunity  to  speak  and  to  imitate  good 
speaking,  a  cure  will  always  result.    The  time  alone  is  uncertain. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  adult  stutterer  experience  shows  that 
the  most  feasible  method  is  one  in  which  habit-breaking  procedure 
is  made  to  predominate,  and  the  elimination  of  any  undesirable 
mental  state  is  made  a  necessary  complement.  For,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  stuttering  of  an  adult  has  become  largely  independent 
of  its  inducing  nervous  derangement  and  has  settled  into  a  habit. 
Bui  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  though  the  habit  may 
appear  to  be  broken,  it  will  under  slight  provocation  re\ive  unless 
^  mental  derangement  in  which  it  has  its  root  is  entirely  elim- 
iwted.  Therefore  we  must  break  the  habit  of  stuttering,  but 
owawhile  eradicate  the  nervous  derangement. 

Generally,  a  habituated  case  should  first  receive  a  thorough 
ni«dical  examination — nose,  throat,  adenoids,  tonsils — to  make 
sure  that  no  pathological  factor  enters  to  complicate  the  case. 
Once  the  negative  is  established,  surgery  should  be  absolutely 
abaadoned.  In  1841  Deffenbach  used  to  treat  speech  defects  by 
surigery.  He  attempted  to  cxire  stammering  by  cutting  a  wedge- 
^^)ed  section  out  of  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  result  was 
^t  many  patients  were  maimed  for  life,  some  died,  and  none 
*we  cured.  Itard  used  to  place  ivor>'  forks  in  the  cavity  of  the 
Wr  jaw  to  support  the  tongue.  Detnold  used  to  pass  needles 
ihrough  the  tongue.  Since  then,  surgery  has  abandoned  attempts 
lo  cure  stanmiering. 

The  habit-breaking  treatment  of  the  adult  stutterer  depends 
>4*oa  the  following  fact:  by  the  employment  of  certain  phonetic 
rf«^icc5  the  stutterer  can  be  made  temporarily  to  speak  correctly. 
Th«e  devices  we  must  now  briefly  examine. 
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dilating  both  abdominal  and  chest  walls.  (This  develops  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  breathing  for  speech.  If  the  patient 
is  unable  to  breathe  by  means  of  his  diaphragm,  he  can  very  often 
be  made  to  do  so  if  he  assimies  a  Ij-ing  position.  Most  people 
breathe  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  when  they  are  flat  on  their 
backs.) 

3.     Take  simple  reading  matter.     Mark  crosses  (to  indicate 

pauses  for  breath)  at  all  points  where  the  sense  permits,  trying  to 

mark  so  that  the  intervals  between  pauses  average  fifteen  words. 

The  teacher  should  beat  time  (about  one  beat  per  second)  and 

the  patient  should  read,  one  word  to  each  beat,  breathing  in  deeply 

tich  time  he  comes  to  a  cross  mark. 

The  patient's  general  success  or  failure  in  these  exercises  will 
indicate  his  ability  or  inability  to  breathe  properly.  The  teacher 
must  be  careful  in  deciding,  howc\'er,  for  often  a  patient's  breath- 
ing may  be  perfect  and  yet  he  may  be  unable  to  read  without 
stuttering  the  matter  called  for  in  these  exercises.  If  the  nature 
of  his  defect  is  foimd  to  be  a  respirational  disorder,  the  course  to  pur- 
sue is  a  long  series  of  respirational  exercises  plus  the  proper  mental 
guidance.  How  to  give  proper  mental  guidance  we  shall  discuss 
later. 

The  patient  may  now  be  put  through  a  series  of  exercises  to 
test  his  muscular  co-ordination  in  the  production  of  vowels  and 
onsonants.     Have  him  proceed  as  follows: 

Fat  -  fat  -  fat  -  fat  -  fat  -  fat!    (Deep  breath.) 
Fatten  -  fatten  -  fatten  -  fatten!     (Deep  breath.) 
Fattening  food  -  fattening  food!     (Deep  breath.) 
Fattening  food  is  good.     Fattening  food  is  good. 

A  series  of  such  lists  is  easily  prepared.  If  the  patient's  dis- 
onlcr  lies  in  this  quarter  he  should  be  subjected  to  a  long  course  of 
suiular  exercises. 

An  exercise  designed  to  discover  and  reheve  an  existing  tetanus 
of  the  lar)!!!  is  as  follows: 

1.  Ha\'e  the  patient  sing  the  scale. 

2.  Have  him  sing  the  scalesong  (0  how  sweet  the  bells  are 
ringing!  etc). 
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5,  Have  him  intone  the  vowds  as  foDows:  Begin  en  a  low 
note;  give  the  first  voird  a  kng  iqywaid  inflfrtinn  and  continne 
otbcn  on  soccesstve  hig^  notes  as  if  asking  a  qncstian,  thus: 

u/? 

0/ 

i/ 
e/ 

Reverse  the  process  as  if  in  answer  to  a  question,  thns: 

a/ 
e/ 
i/ 
0/ 
u/. 

4.  Have  the  patient  repeat  sentences,  exaggerating  their  tone 
inflections,  thus: 


./V^' 


How. 


Each  time  the  patient  changes  the  pitch  of  his  voice  he  is 
using  his  laryngeal  muscles  to  vary  the  tension  on  his  vocal  cords 
and  thus  he  is  exercising  his  cramped  muscles. 

Of  great  importance  in  all  exercises  designed  to  aid  the  stutterer 
is  the  emplojrment  of  rhythmic  beating  by  the  teacher  when  the 
patient  is  called  upon  to  talk.  Rhythmic  beating  serves  as  a 
guide  both  to  the  patient's  breathing  and  to  his  muscular  vocal 
functioning.  Besides,  it  serves  to  concentrate  the  patient's  atten- 
tion upon  something  other  than  his  inability  to  talk.  Many 
grave  sufferers  will  be  foimd  to  read  quite  properly  while  forced 
to  pronoimce  each  word  in  time  to  a  beat. 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher,  then,  to  select  suitable  phonetic  exer- 
cises, which  enable  the  stutterer  to  speak  correctly  the  matter 
which  is  contained  in  the  exercises  themselves.    Then  as  we  have 
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seen  he  must  efifect  a  transference.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
alternating  between  exercise  work  and  general  conversation,  and 
by  helping  the  student  to  use  in  his  general  conversation  the  habits 
he  has  gained  in  his  formal  exercises. 

If  the  patient  exhibits  idios>-ncrasie5,  the  teacher  must  use 
his  ingenuity.  An  adult,  for  instance,  is  imable  to  pronounce 
words  containing  the  letter  n.  He  is  directed  to  do  the  following: 
Take  a  deep  breath.  Place  your  tongue  against  the  roof  of  your 
mouth.  Breathe  out  through  your  nose,  murmuring  meanwhile. 
You  are  giving  the  sound  of  n.  Say  '*in,*'  "an,"  **ant,"  etc. 
The  teacher  must  now  work  so  i>ersistently  that  the  patient  will 
gradually  conquer  his  trouble. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  all  of  these  exercises  are  of  no  value 
unless  the  patient  is  set  straight  mentally  and  morally.  The 
possibilities  of  psychoanalysis  in  this  direction  we  have  already 
discussed.  The  following  are  some  "repressed  complexes*'  which 
may  cause  the  nervous  derangement  of  stammering  and  which 
must  be  eradicated: 

1 .  Repression  of  sexual  secrets  and  fear  of  betrayal. 

2.  Typical  Oedipus  complexes  and  fear  of  betrayal. 

3.  Masochistic  fancies  and  fear  of  betrayal. 

These  the  psychoanalyst  may  discover  by  analyzing  either 
"natural"  or  "artificial"  dreams,  and  these  he  must  eradicate  or 
"sublimate." 

The  teacher's  way  to  cure  nervous  distortion  must  be  to  win 
the  patient's  confidence;  to  purge  him  of  his  fears  and  doubts;  to 
inspire  him  to  make  friends  and  to  think  of  others;  to  be  conscious 
of  his  energy  and  powers;  to  stop  living  in  the  past  and  awake  to 
the  thrill  of  the  present.  Sometimes  a  patient  can  be  made  to 
submerge  his  doubts  and  fears  in  deep  religious  passion.  H>'pnosis 
has  been  used  sometimes  successfully  and  sometimes  with  failure. 

The  final  caution  is:  Be  persistent.  Make  use  of  imitation. 
Encourage.  Stimulate  the  patient  to  believe  that  right  living 
will  bring  about  a  right  mental  state  and  consequent  cure. 


LINGUISTICS  AS  A  REQUIRED  SUBJECT  IN  COLLEGE 
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The  purpose  in  making  linguistics  a  college  requirement  for 
students  and  prospective  teachers  of  English  and  an  essential  part 
of  the  high-school  curriculimi  is  not  to  turn  ever>*  student  into  a 
Samuel  Johnson;  nor  is  it  to  develop  him  to  fulfil  Richard  Grant 
White's  conception  of  a  real  philologist,  who,  he  says,  "horsed  upon 
Grimm's  law,  chases  the  evasive  syllable  over  umlauts  and  ablauts 
into  the  faintly  echoing  recesses  of  the  Himalayas/'  Study  of 
linguistics  may  create  a  desire  for  deep,  scholarly  research,  but  this 
need  not  be  its  main  purpose  nor  its  main  value. 

Before  we  consider  the  >*alue  of  this  subject  as  a  college  and  a 
high-school  requirement  it  should  be  understood  that  the  term 
"linguistics"  as  used  here  includes  a  study  of  the  history  of  word 
meanings — their  specialization,  transference,  and  degeneration ; 
that  it  also  involves  a  study  of  the  structural  development  of  words; 
and  that  this  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  certain  affixes  and  roots, 
and  of  inflection  and  derivation.  The  other  phases  of  linguistics, 
as  that  term  is  used  here,  are  word  usage  (including  meaning  and 
pronunciation)  and  the  history  of  the  English  language  as  a  whole. 

Except  among  selected  groups  of  scholars  such  a  study  has  in 
the  past  received  scant  attention.  Even  today  it  is  e\Tdent  from 
observation  of  our  schools  and  from  inquiries  made  of  teachers  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  realize,  or  care  to  realize,  the  fuU 
importance  of  the  subject.  There  is  little  appreciation  of  how 
valuable  it  might  be,  not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  also  to  the  student 
of  English.  Hence  linguistics  has  been  pushed  into  a  comer  of  the 
graduate  school  of  our  universities,  where,  even  for  language 
specialists,  it  remains  an  elective  subject.  It  is  true  that  many 
high-school  teachers  give  some  instruction  in  word  histories,  the 
principles  of  English  usage,  and  the  development  of  the  language  as 
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a  whole;  but  their  efforts  are  for  the  most  part  spasmodic. 
Furthermore,  much  of  the  instruction  that  they  give  shows  a 
limited  and  often  a  decidedly  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
On  one  occasion  a  high-school  teacher  in  discussing  the  phrase 
"ominous  silence"  complacently  explained  to  her  class  that  the 
word  omifious  comes  from  the  Latin  omnis^  meaning  "all,"  and  that 
an  ominous  silence  therefore  means  a  silence  that  is  all  over  every- 
thing— in  other  words,  a  pervasive  silence!  This  is  only  one  of 
many  linguistic  absurdities  and  inaccuracies  that  flourish  in  some 
of  our  English  classrooms. 

It  will  perhaps  be  argued  that  we  should  not  expect  teachers  to 
know  linguistics  more  thoroughly,  that  they  cannot  know  every- 
thing, and  that  we  must  somewhere  place  a  limit.  But  linguistics 
wnuld  not  for  a  moment  lie  outside  this  limit  if  its  practical  value 
toward  a  complete  mastery  of  English  were  fully  realized. 

Consider  the  value,  to  teacher  and  student,  of  an  acquaintance 
*ith  the  history  of  word  meanings,  one  phase  of  linguistics  as 
outlined  here.  Any  teacher  who  in  discussing  a  vocabulary  or  a 
liit  of  spelling  words  cannot  call  attention  to  a  few  of  these  interest- 
ing histories  misses  his  chief  opportunity  for  making  that  phase  of 
^  work  alive  and  significant.  Such  a  teacher  would  pass  by  any 
mention  of  the  interesting  changes  recorded  in  the  words  "pocket 
iiandkerchief,"  the  stories  connected  with  **  sandwich,"  *' hector," 
^^  "tantalize,"  and  the  poetry  embodied  in  "daisy."  In  these 
^  in  scores  of  other  words  there  are  countless  opportunities  for 
nuking  the  study  of  spelling  a  living  thing,  not  a  mechanical, 
'in'-as-dust  burden.  It  would,  of  course,  be  worse  than  useless  for 
'liigh-school  teacher  to  treat  this  phase  of  linguistics  too  extensively 
**rin  too  great  detail.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
Its  Value  lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  information  it  furnishes 
*5in  the  mental  attitude  that  it  creates  in  the  pupil.  It  gives  him 
*  respect  for  words,  a  realization  that  they  are  not  mere  arbitrary 
ktler  groups,  but  that  they  are  bundles  of  history,  of  legend, 
or  of  poetry.  When  this  attitude  of  respect  and  interest  has  once 
^  created  toward  spelling  and  vocabulary  the  increased  effort 
^  the  pupils  to  investigate  and  master  words  is  little  short  of 
surprising. 
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Another  phase  of  lingiustics  which  is  also  of  oonsidenble  vahie 
is  the  study  of  word  structure.  This,  of  cooise,  requires  some 
kiKmledge  of  roots,  a&xes,  inflection,  and  deri^'atiaa.  Not  many 
yeaxB  ago  the  p>art  of  this  study  which  relates  to  affijKs  and  roots 
was  ad<^ted  in  the  schools  in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  pupils 
an  accurate  understanding  of  word  meanings,  of  spefliog,  and  dt 
pronunciation.  It  was  declared  a  faflure,  however.  Opponents  of 
the  method  stated  that  actual  memorizing  of  a  word  was  better 
than  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  its  meaning  or  its  spelling  through 
a  maze  of  affixes  and  roots.  Nevertheless,  even  these  enemies  of 
the  method  admit  that  if  wisely  used  it  is  a  great  help  in  checking 
wrong  contextual  suggestions  and  in  showing  the  correct  division 
of  unfamiliar  words;  that  while  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  example 
and  of  drill,  it  is  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  them. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  EngUsh  usage — a  third 
element  in  linguistic  study — is  worth  while,  not  only  because  it  helps 
toward  a  wise  choice  of  words,  but  also  because  it  does  away  with 
bigoted  ideas  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  English;  it  prevents 
slavish  obedience  to  the  hairsplitting  and  often  groundless  dis- 
tinctions as  to  usage  and  pronundation  that  are  advocated  by  ■ 
extreme  purists — distinctions  that  have  crept  into  many  of  our^| 
dictionaries  and  textbooks,  where  they  are  receiving  imdue  atten-  ~ 
tion  and  respect  from  many  students  and  teachers.  In  connection 
with  word  usage,  synonyms  and  antonyms  should  be  studied  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  develop  an  accurate  sense  of  word  meanings. 
With  high-school  students  this  must  not  be  carried  too  far;  it  must 
be  limited  to  words  which  the  pupils  will  actually  use.  As  a  help 
toward  a  complete  understanding  of  all  these  phases  of  linguistics, 
a  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language  as  a  whole  is  essential. 
Students  should  know  the  chief  stages  through  which  the  language 
has  passed,  the  main  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the 
factors  which  have  influenced  its  growth.  This  knowledge  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  other  phases  of  linguistics,  and  as  a 
supplement  to  them. 

It  will  be  justly  asked  whether  linguistic  instruction,  more 
thorough  and  systematic  than  that  which  the  average  high-school 
teacher  gives,  has  ever  been  tried  and  proven  successful.     This 
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question  is  based  largely  upon  the  assumption  that  the  high-school 
student  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to  profit  by  such  instruction. 
An  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  Professor  Rollo  Walter 
Brown,  of  Wabash  College,  in  his  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to 
Write.*  In  this  he  shows,  among  other  things,  how  llie  study  of 
linguistics  is  carried  out  in  the  schools  of  France.  There  it  is  not 
left  until  the  boy  reaches  the  equivalent  of  our  college  or  graduate 
school;  it  begins  when  he  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  As  to 
the  nature  and  value  of  this  study  Professor  Brown  writes: 

By  the  time  the  boy  leaves  the  ]yc£e,  be  has  learned  something  of  the  life 
of  words,  of  roots,  of  affixes  ....  of  simple  words,  of  compound  words; 
be  has  become  acquainted  with  the  linguistic  siguificance  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, and  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  doublets  have  come  into  the 
bmguage;  he  has  discovered  some  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  popular  and 
learned  origins  ....  be  has  been  asked  to  note  scores  of  changes — perhaps 
each  slight  in  itself — that  have  taken  place  within  the  past  two  centuries.    The 

value  of  the  study  can  scarcely  be  doubted It  gives  the  pupil  a  language 

background.  He  has  some  knowledge  of  the  past ;  and  if  the  study  has  served 
only  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  past  in  language,  his 
time  has  been  well  spent.  [Furthermorcl  it  gives  him  a  just  notion  of  the 
nature  of  language.    After  some  instruction  of  this  kind,  he  cannot  look  upon 

language  as  a  thing  that  is  fixed  and  unchangeable Many  matters  that, 

perchance,  have  perplexed  him  from  his  earliest  youth  are  now  made  clear. 

....  The  study  arouses  a  healthy  curiosity  about  language  problems 

Pupils  come  to  see  that  the  history  of  a  language  may  be  almost  as  interesting 
as  the  history  of  the  people  with  whose  life  it  is  interwoven. 

Those  w-ho  admit  the  value  of  this  study  may  object  to  it  on 
the  groimd  that  there  is  no  time  for  it  in  our  crowded  high-school 
curriculum ;  but  this  objection  is  hardly  justifiable.  The  ma.\imum 
amount  of  time  needed  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English 
language  would  be  fifteen  or  twenty  recitation  periods  with  supple- 
mentary reading  and  review.  The  study  of  the  history,  structure, 
and  usage  of  words  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  incidental  to  work 
in  spelling,  composition,  grammar,  and  literature.  Another  im- 
portant question  as  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  course  in  high 
school  concerns  the  teacher  himself.  He  must  not  take  away  the 
interest  and  effectiveness  of  linguistics  by  making  it  too  detailed 
and  technical,  for  its  chief  value  is,  as  Professor  Brown  expresses  it, 

'Harvard  University  Press.    See  pp.  ixr-13,  inclusive. 
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to  arouse  "a  heahhv  amosity"  about  hngnage  problems,  not  to 
bonkn  tbe  student  with  masses  of  bets  merdy  ioc  the  sake  of 
iiif<xinxag  him.  If  interest  and  "healthy  curiosity"  can  be  main- 
tained, the  amount  of  infonnatian  that  the  student  gets  will  take 
care  of  itsdf .  As  in  the  tfafhing  of  other  subjects,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  material  of  linguistics  shoukl  be  simplified  and  made 
rdevant  and  significant.  As  a  fiist  stq>  toward  success  in  present- 
ing it  effecti\'ely,  it  is  essential,  of  coarse,  that  the  teacher  should  be 
equii^>ed  with  a  broad  and  thorou^  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
To  give  him  this  necessary  preparation  is  the  business  of  the  coU^e. 
But  unless  the  college  makes  finguistics  a  required  rather  than  an 
electi\'e  subject  th^e  wiU  continue  to  be  teachers  who  know  little 
or  nothing  about  it,  iar  thoe  are  few  idto  elect  it  in  the  graduate 
school  and  stiU  fewer  who  study  it  by  themselves. 

To  make  a  complete  and  exact  jdan  of  procedure  for  a  high- 
school  course  in  linguistics  is  inqxissible,  because  the  material  must 
be  adapted  to  the  particular  schoc^  ix  class.  The  brief  general 
outline  given  below,  howe\'er,  would  be  practicable  for  the  ordinary 
high-school  course  and  co\*ers  the  essoitial  points.  It  is  intended 
only  as  a  suggestion  for  a  method  of  treatment.  Other  material 
can  be  added,  provided  it  is  not  too  technical  and  is  made  relevant 
to  the  work  in  spelling,  composition,  aiK]  literature.  Information 
relating  to  all  the  tc^ics  included  in  this  plan  may  be  found  in  the 
following  list  of  books;  a  careful  reading  of  these  is  essential  for 
any  teacher  who  has  not  studied  linguistics.  All  of  them  contain 
ch^ters  and  sections  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  pupils  for 
reference;  but  much  of  the  material  will  have  to  be  adapted  by  the 
teacher,  particularly  in  the  case  of  first-  and  second-year  pupils. 
As  yet  there  is  no  single  text  which  embodies  all  phases  of  the 
subject  in  sufficiently  simple  form  for  the  ordinary  high-school 
student. 

PLAN  FOR  LINGUISTICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FtrA  Two  Yeaks 

I.  Hittory  of  the  English  language. — ^A  simple,  elementary  study  of  the 
hiftoiy  of  the  y-ngi«H  language  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Erapp's  Eiemenis 
ef  Em^h  Grammar.  This  is  a  good  foundation  for  work  with  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores.    The  material  in  this  brief  Appendix  should  be  suf^emented 
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by  concrete  examples  from  other  sources  and  by  additional  material  showing 
bow  history,  ciistoms,  and  folklore  are  embodied  in  English  words.  This 
phase  of  linguistics  should  be  given  early  in  the  first  year. 

II.  Eiymohgi€5. — In  connection  with  literature  and  composition,  and 
particularly  in  connection  with  spelling,  call  attention  to  the  simpler  and  more 
interesting  etymologies  and  changes  in  word  meanings.  A  few  of  the  words 
by  which  these  points  are  best  illustrated  are  "pantry,"  "dungeon,"  "belfry," 
"handkerchief."  "tantalize,"  "tawdry."  "hector."  Explanations  of  these 
and  of  many  others  may  be  found  in  Greenough  and  Kittredgc's  Words  and 
Their  Ways,  partictUarly  in  chapters  xvii-rri,  and  in  chapters  xiv  and  xxvi; 
abo  in  Bradley's  The  Making  of  English,  chapter  v. 

m.  Speiiing  and  word  usage,  word  structure. — ^In  connection  with  spelling 
teach 

A.  Use  of  the  dictionary,  (i)  the  meaning  of  the  more  common  terms  and 
abbreviations  used,  and  (3)  the  degree  to  which  the  dictionary  may  be 
depended  upon  as  an  absolute  authority.  This  dictionary  study  would 
connect  itself  with  questions  as  to  usage,  including  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation.   There  is  excellent  material  for  this  in  Krapp's  Modem  English, 

B.  Synonyms  and  antonyms  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  assigned 
spelling  words. 

C.  As  a  help  in  spelling  and  in  word  division  teach  some  of  the  more  common 
prefixes  and  suffixes.  These  should  not  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  list 
to  be  memorized;  they  should  be  gradually  assimilated  in  connection  with 
a  discussion  of  the  words  in  spelling  or  composition  in  which  they  actually 
occur. 

D.  In  a  simple  way  show  how  words  are  built  up.  Material  for  this  may  be 
found  in  Words  and  Tfitir  Ways^  chapters  xiii  and  xiv,  and  in  The  Making 
oj  English,  chapter  iv. 

IV.  nistorical  grammar. — There  are  a  few  points  of  historical  grammar 
which  may  be  given  to  make  dear  some  of  the  difficulties  and  apparent  incon- 
sistencies met  and  10  add  interest  to  seemingly  arbitrary  and  meaningless 
principles. 

A.  In  connection  with  nouns  and  their  infiectional  forms  give 
I.  Explanation  of  irregular  plurals:  their  origin. 

3.  Explanation  of  peculiarities  in  nouns  of  relationship. 

3.  Explanation  of  how  distinctive  gender  forms  developed,  and  how  suf- 
fixes expressing  gender  have  changed  since  the  Old  English  period. 

4.  Explanation  of  the  history  and  use  of  the  apostrophe. 

B.  In  connection  with  adjectives  explain  irregular  comparison. 

C.  In  connection  with  adverbs  and  other  particles 

1.  Explain  why  "hard,"  "fast,"  etc.,  have  the  same  form  as  adjectives. 

2.  Explain  the  origin  of  "no,"  "not,"  and  "yes." 

3.  Explain  origin  of  the  endings  "-ly,"  "-long,"  "-€(s),"  and  "-ce." 

4.  Call  attention  to  the  past  and  present  use  of  double  negatives.  (See 
Emerson's  Brief  Bistory  of  the  English  Language  for  all  the  foregoing 
points.) 
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Last  Two  Yeass 

During  the  last  two  years  a  simiiar  plan  may  be  followed. 
There  is  such  an  endless  variety  of  words  to  discuss  that  mere 
rq)etition  need  not  be  feared.  The  chief  line  of  advance  in  these 
later  years  would  be  in  the  history  of  the  English  language. 
Students  of  Latin,  French,  or  German  could  go  into  this  a  little 
more  extensively  than  those  with  knowledge  of  English  only. 
With  the  exception  of  phonetic  change  and  the  minor  details  of 
Grimm's  law,  Juniors  and  Seniors  shoiild  be  able  to  take  up  the 
main  facts  in  Emerson's  Brief  History  of  M0  English  Language  in  a 
connected  and  systematic  way. 
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AN  ENGLISH  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


ALICE  BIDWELL 
Formerly  of  Freeport  High  School,  Frceport,  Illinois 


After  several  years  of  earnest  effort  to  secure  the  active  co- 
operation of  other  high-school  instructors  in  the  correction  of 
spoken  and  written  English,  the  members  of  our  department  felt 
that  we  were  not  getting  results  from  any  of  the  methods  we  had 
used.  When  she  really  wants  to  accomplish  a  definite  end  and  all 
previous  means  have  failed,  the  night  watches  of  an  English  teacher 
sometimes  bring  at  last  the  desired  suggestion.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  plan  for  an  "English  service  system"  came  to  me. 

I  had  been  visiting  the  home  of  a  friend  who  found  it  hard  to 
dedde  what  kind  of  an  automobile  her  father  should  give  her,  and 
during  the  arguments  for  various  cars  I  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  advantages  of  certain  ones  because  of  the  "service"  pro- 
vided, which  was  both  excellent  and  conveniently  near.  The  word 
"service"  in  this  application  for  some  reason  stuck  in  my  mind, 
and  it  occurred  to  mc  that  our  English  factory  ought  to  establish 
a  service  department  where  aU  students  could  be  repaired  or 
adjusted  in  their  speech  and  writing. 

It  has  since  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  a  similar  scheme 
is  used  in  other  schools,  but  unless  it  prevails  quite  generally  an 
outline  of  oiur  system  may  be  helpful  to  some  other  English  teachers 
who  are  struggling  now  as  we  were  formerly. 

First  of  all,  the  plan  takes  both  time  and  money,  but  not  much 
of  either.  Three  sets  of  blanks,  a  loose-leaf  notebook,  and  a  filing 
case  must  be  purchased.  One  set  of  blanks  (Blank  A)  is  in  the  form 
of  pads  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  teachers  in  the  school,  one 
(Blank  B)  in  the  form  of  notice  slips  to  be  sent  from  the  office  to 
English  teachers,  and  one  (Blank  C)  in  the  form  of  index  cards  for 
locating  all  students  in  their  English  courses.  The  principal's  sec- 
retary does  the  clerical  work  of  the  service  system  in  our  school, 
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and  after  the  preliminary  arrangements  are  made  no  one  teacher 
spends  much  time  on  the  service. 

On  each  student's  file  card,  besides  his  name,  are  placed  the 
course  he  is  taking  at  present,  the  name  of  the  instructor  in  that 
course,  and  the  same  two  facts  about  him  in  the  preceding  semester. 
On  Thursday  of  each  week  the  secretary  collects  from  all  the 
teachers  their  blanks  (A)  telling  what  students  have  made  serious 
English  mistakes  in  their  classes  and  offering  suggestions  about  the 
avoidance  of  such  mistakes.  These  blanks  are  kept  in  a  loose-leaf 
notebook,  and  from  them  the  secretary  sends  a  report  (B)  every 
Friday  to  the  English  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  the  erring 
pupils  at  present  or  have  been  in  the  immediate  past.  On  Monday 
each  English  teacher  is  asked  to  see  the  students  who  have  made 
the  mistakes,  talk  with  them  about  the  difficulty,  drill  the  whole 
class  in  the  problem  if  advisable,  or  give  the  cuplrits  some  special 
work  to  remedy  their  bad  habits.  If  the  mistake  was  made  by 
someone  formerly  in  her  class,  she  makes  a  note  of  the  fact  that 
drill  in  this  particular  problem  has  been  ineffectual  during  the  pre- 
ceding semester  and  plans  to  make  it  effectual  with  her  present 
class.  Each  English  teacher  keeps  a  file  of  the  reports  of  her 
students,  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester  certain  results  are  made 
known. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  effort  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  plan.  The  students  were  so  eager  about  it  that  they  came  and 
asked  for  pads  on  which  to  put  down  the  mistakes  made  by  some 
of  their  teachers.  When  this  impertinence  (though  one  of  tragic 
import)  was  discouraged,  the  service  system  still  interested  the 
students,  and  to  increase  the  impetus  for  individuals  and  classes 
the  teachers  decided  upon  some  other  de\'ices.  One  of  these  was 
that  any  student  who  had  ten  reports  handed  in  against  him  should 
be  required  to  tutor  and  take  a  special  examination  in  conversa- 
tional English  before  receiving  his  credit  in  the  present  English 
course.  Several  people  just  saved  their  lives  after  eight  or  nine 
reports  and  learned  at  least  to  bridle  their  tongues.  No  one  student 
was  the  subject  of  ten  reports.  Besides  this,  the  department  invited 
to  a  party  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  semester  the  class — Senior, 
Junior,  Sophomore,  or  Freshman — which  had  fewest  reports  against 
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BLANK  A 
ENGLISH  SERVICE  DEPARTUENT 


' 

Date 

Student 

Subject 

Mistake 

Suggestions 

l^EACHER. 


StDDENT- 


MlSTAXX- 


SvooEsnoNS 


Rkpostxd  bt 


BLANK  B 


Subject- 


blank  C 


Student. 


Last  Semester 

Course 

Teacher 

This  Semester 

38  TBZ  ESGUSa  JOCMSAL 

Its  members.  The  records  were  as  follows:  Semoss  42,  Jmaas  29, 
Sof^iomores  76,  FFesfamen  64.  As  the  piqak  socm  mged  in  tiieir 
own  defense,  these  figares  vere  not  an  aoazrate  estimate  of  ^k 
oorrectDCSs  of  the  En^i^  used  by  the  dasaes,  since  some  teadns 
were  very  much  more  carcfnl  than  others  about  reporting 
and  moreover  the  dasses  were  not  aH  of  the  same  axe.  But  it 
as  fair  a  scheme  as  oookl  be  formed  for  estimating  roomily  wlndi 
of  the  four  classes  took  the  most  pride  in  writing  and  q^^^^^g  cor- 
rectly. The  party  idikfa  was  gh'eii  to  the  Joniors  was  a  Tn^tf^rrf^ 
dajice  in  the  gymnasium  preceded  by  a  baziesque  by  theEn^sh 
teachers  ctf  a  Jmuor  board  of  coatrol  meeting. 

The  En^^lish  teachers  are  {leased  with  the  results  of  the  senes- 
ter's  trial  of  our  service  system.  When  school  opened  scvcxaljakfld 
me  if  ft  was  not  to  be  continned  this  year.  The  prinripa]  said  to 
me  at  the  dose  of  last  semester,  "Whatever  you  do  in  the  Fjigiwh 
dqiartment,  keep  on  with  the  service  system."  We  are  uatg  it 
again,  emphasizing  at  our  teachers'  meetings  mote  sttuugly  daoa 
before  that  its  success  depends  i^xm  the  serious  co-operatian  of  all 
the  teachers,  and  that  its  results  will  be  universaDjr  benefidbL  It 
is  our  first  step  toward  that  corrdation  of  English  conqxEXtiaa 
the  content  subjects  for  which  we  are  all  industriously  hoping 


GROUP  COLLABORATION:  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  PLAY- 
WRITING  AT  BELOIT 


M.  H.  HEDGES 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 


In  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  serious  drama  at  Beloit 
College,  the  College  Players  faced  the  problem  of  providing  an 
hour's  entertainment  for  the  annual  Washington's  Birthday  party. 
That  occasion,  with  its  added  patriotic  significance  this  year, 
called  for  a  production  which  none  of  the  usual  trade  plays  could 
meet,  neither  too  serious  nor  too  trivial.  It  was  plain  that  neither 
the  usual  burlesque  of  college  types,  nor  broadly  farcical  display  of 
foibles,  nor  a  cutting  from  some  play  of  serious  nature  would  be 
just  adequate.  There  is  really  no  audience  so  unconsciously 
crotchety  in  taste  as  the  collegiate;  if  the  truth  be  told,  its  atten- 
tion is  hardly  engaged  by  a  classic,  however  modem,  when  presented 
by  amateurs  only,  and  though  fed  on  movies  it  is  greatly  above 
melodrama  and  farce.  The  adaptation  of  a  play  to  such  an 
audience  on  such  an  occasion,  really  moving  in  its  dvic  significance, 
demanded  nothing  short  of  pageantry;  yet  how  could  a  pageant  be 
adjusted  to  an  hour's  entertainment  ? 

The  Acting  Committee  of  the  Players  sat  down  with  this  prob- 
lem. It  was  plain  that  only  a  play  which  met  what  was  in  every- 
one's mind  would  be  appropriate.  It  need  not  be  a  military  play, 
but  it  had  to  be  a  war  play  of  some  kind.  After  threshing  about 
with  publisher's  catalogues  for  several  days  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
the  one  play,  the  idea  dropped  from  the  skies,  "If  you  are  to  find 
an  appropriate  play,  you  must  write  it  yourselves." 

So  much  hocus-pocus  has  surrounded  the  writing  of  plays  that 
the  students  were  not  at  first  susceptible  to  the  suggestion.  Ama- 
teur composition  seemed  too  presumptuous;  it  seemed  to  treat  the 
sacred  laws  of  dramaturgy  too  lightly;  and  it  tore  open  profanely 
a  realm  of  literary  mystery.  Every  year  they  had  purchased  and 
acted  published  plays,  some  of  which  had  nothing  to  recommend 
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them  except  that  they  were  cheap  violations  of  the  tnith  of  lilc 
told  in  dialogue  and  given  the  dignity  of  the  name  of  plays;  and 
all  their  lives  the  students  had  been  "playing  show"  and  feeling 
the  tug  of  the  deeply  inlaid  instinct  to  portray  character  through 
action;  and  they  had  participated  in  a  pageant;  and  yet  they 
hesitated  to  write  their  own  evening's  entertainment.  They 
would  undertake  short  stories,  sent  surreptitiously  to  editors  or 
published  in  the  college  magazine,  but  to  attempt  a  play — the 
people's  art — was  almost  blasphemy.  No  one  of  them  would 
undertake  the  commission. 

In  the  end,  their  diffidence  worked  to  their  gain.  What  no  one 
of  them  would  consent  to  undertake  alone  they  shouldered  together. 
Five  or  six  of  them  sat  down  one  evening  and  struggled  to  construct 
a  dramtic  story  which  would  lend  itself  to  the  current  thought  of 
war.  After  a  time  such  a  story  appeared  of  itself,  finding  a  place 
in  the  setting  of  their  own  lives;  and  as  the  playwrights  struggled 
with  the  stor>',  one  by  one  appeared  characters  who  were  familiar 
to  all.  As  the  characters  appeared  the  authors,  who  were  also 
actors,  pounced  upon  their  respective  favorites,  made  the  puppets 
live  before  them,  act  out  of  their  own  instincts,  throwing  out  lines 
to  a  leader,  who  took  them  down  to  fit  into  the  progressing  action. 
In  the  end,  a  company  of  six  players,  who  were  also  authors,  wrote 
their  respective  r61es. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Belasco  writes  the  initial  drafts  of  his 
dramas  by  acting  out  the  r61es  before  two  trained  stenographers,  one 
of  whom  catches  the  lines,  the  other,  the  business.  In  the  Beloit 
experiment  there  were  six  amateur  Belascos. 

The  scene  of  the  play  was  laid  in  a  downtown  caf6 — one  of  those 
college  hang  outs  which  every  college  town  boasts — on  an  April 
evening  soon  after  war  was  declared.  Here  gather  college  students, 
one  or  two  town  characters,  and  a  French  lieutenant,  who  has  come 
to  the  dty  to  lecture.  Unnoticed  he  sits  through  the  usual  round 
of  tittle-tattle,  college  jokes,  and  amorous  ogling,  until  the  boys 
interrupt  the  recital  of  a  Civil  War  veteran's  story  to  plan  the  dis- 
grace of  a  drill-sergeant,  who  has  come  to  prepare  the  college  for 
war;  at  this  the  lieutenant  arises  and  turns  back  upon  all  this 
flippancy  the  serious,  sad  story  of  his  own  experiences.    The  boldest 
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experiment  has  to  do  with  the  lieutenant's  story,  for  as  he  speaks,  a 
pantomime,  much  like  the  dumb  show  of  the  Elizabethans,  is 
enacted  in  an  inner  stage  suggesting  the  death  of  his  little  brother, 
the  wandering  of  his  homeless  parents,  and  his  sweetheart's  fate, 
worse  than  death.  His  story  has  the  desired  effect  upon  the  stu- 
dents gathered  at  the  caf6,  for  they  awake  to  the  heroism  of  France 
and  the  grimness  of  war. 

The  strange  thing  about  this  product,  so  polygamously  con- 
ceived, was  that  it  worked — that  is,  if  one  may  judge  a  play's  success 
by  the  response  of  the  audience.  The  response,  as  one  student 
put  it,  was  "something  more,  too,  than  a  case  of  family  tolerance." 
It  so  happened  that  the  company  had  to  build  its  own  stage  in  the 
gymnasium,  hang  its  own  curtains,  struggle  with  unwieldy  wings, 
a  recalcitrant  lighting  system,  and  present  the  drama  before  an 
audience  of  strangers  as  well  as  friends.  Crude  as  the  stage  was, 
and  as  studied  the  acting,  the  idea  behind  broke  through  and  for  a 
moment  at  least  illuminated  lives — which,  I  take  it,  is  the  function 
of  drama. 

The  Beloit  Players  treasure  no  illusions  about  their  play.  They 
know  that  it  did  not  move  swiftly,  that  it  did  not  have  finish,  that 
it  mixed  realism  with  romance  strangely;  they  know  that  it  gained 
its  popularity  in  part  from  its  timeliness  and  its  local  relevancy; 
that  it  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  even  experienced  amateurs. 
And  yet  it  has  let  them  out  into  a  new  field  of  delightful  activity 
hitherto  undreamed  of.  As  one  player  put  it,  *'Why,  we  can  go 
on  making  plays  indefinitely. ' '  So  they  can ,  so  long  as  they  embody 
current  ideas  in  the  daily  incident  of  their  lives,  so  represented  as 
to  produce  emotion  in  their  fellows,  as  their  first  attempt  has  done. 
They  have  discovered  afresh  the  naive  joy  of  *' playing  show." 

If  the  experiment  has  any  wider  significance,  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  group  of  sophisticated  American  students  has  actually  put 
into  practice  the  historical  formula  of  drama's  growth.  "The 
audience  collaborates*'  is  the  formula,  a  dramatic  law  the  validity 
of  which  no  one  doubts.  In  a  very  true  sense  the  Beloit  audience 
became  the  actual  playwrights  and  the  actors  and  the  producers 
of  their  initial  attempt.  It  looks  as  if  when  we  are  so  often  dis- 
appointed in  the  actual,  it  is  wise  to  fall  back  on  the  ideal. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  MAKE  OF  THIS? 

In  order  to  gather  sustenance  for  two  or  three  of  my  secretively 
cherished  heresies  concerning  the  teaching  of  Freshmen  English  com- 
position, six  weeks  after  the  opening  of  college  I  gave  to  the  first-year 
men  a  test  designed  to  reveal,  first,  what  it  pleases  me  to  call  their  aware- 
ness, and  secondly,  their  tastes  in  reading.  A  part  of  the  results  I 
offer  here,  without  conclusion  or  even  inference,  confident  that  not  many 
readers  will  miss  the  general  significance  of  these  data,  and  hopeful 
that  a  few  will  pierce  to  the  heart  of  my  apostasy. 

I.    Tell  very  briefly  what  Ihejollovnng  words  mean  to  you: 

This  set  was  given  to  forty-four  students,  about  half  the  total  number  (A 
Freshmen,  In  grading  the  replies,  I  counted  the  scantiest  sort  of  information 
a  correct  response;  for  example,  "Bismarck — a  famous  German  statesman" 
or  "Bismarck — a  famous  German  of  the  nineteenth  century"  was  accepted  for 
the  moment  as  adequate.  I  have  given,  in  each  instance,  after  the  record  of 
satisfactory  answers,  one  or  more  of  the  most  saliently  suggestive  and  often 
smile-provoking  blunders  that  were  made.  These  I  have  set  down  just  as 
they  were  submitted,  misspellings  and  all. 

Bisuarck:  Twenty-six  correct  answers — "an  Island  in  the  Sea," 
"a  city,"  *'a  robust  man,"  "a  general  some  place  in  Russia." 

Masefield:  Not  one  correct  answer — "a  small  village  north  of 
Indianapolis,"  "famous  English  actor." 

Von  TntPiTz:  Nine  correct  answers — "a  German  news  paper  in 
N.  Y." 

Cadorna:  Twenty-three  correct  answers — "a  Spanniard,"  "place 
in  Europe,"  "a  Mexican  leader." 

Euripides:  Eight  correct  answers — "philosphur"  "higher  math- 
amatics,"  "river  in  Asia  miner." 

Falstaff:    Eleven  correct  answers — "a  musical  term." 

Canterbttry:  Twenty-three  correct  answers — "a  building  in 
England,"  "the  Catholic  leader  in  England." 

Fleet  Street:    Nine  correct  answers — "street  in  Paris." 

Wall  Street:  Forty-two  correct  answers — "located  in  New  York 
dty,"  "N.  Ys.  main  street." 
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Sudermann:  No  correct  answers  (only  one  man  attempted  to 
reply) — "a  famous  German  composer." 

LtTDENDOMT:  Twelve  correct  answers — "a  royal  family,"  "a  city 
in  Germany." 

StTLVA  Bay:  One  correct  answer  (only  four  men  tried  this  one) 
— "a  bay  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

Rodin:  Four  correct  answers — "a  famous  French  river,"  "a  well 
known  French  sculpture." 

Leuberg:  Three  correct  answers — "a  city  in  Belgium/'  "German 
State,"  "Swedish  minister  to  Argentine,"  "a  town  in  northern  France." 

Whistler:    Eleven  correct  answers — "a  famous  musician." 

Funston:  Thirty-seven  correct  answers — "a  general  on  the  pres- 
ent American  staff,"  "Admiral  of  American  Navy,"  "a  diseased 
U,  S.  general." 

George  V:  Twenty  correct  answers — "Eng.  ruler  at  the  time  we 
gained  our  independence,"  "King  of  England  in  1400." 

CoKFUcrus:    Nine  correct  answers — "meaning  a  lot  of  turmoil." 

Luther:    Twenty-seven  correct  answers — "a  man." 

Armada:  Thirty-three  correct  answers — "a  U.  S.  warship,"  "a 
Spanish  battJesliip,"  "a  city  in  France,"  "the  British  fleet." 

Conrad:  One  correct  answer — "a  writter,"  "a  great  modem  time 
actor." 

Dewey:  Forty  correct  answers — "hero  of  manilla  bay,"  "a 
captain  in  Cuba." 

BoLSHEviKi:  Four  correct  answers — "a  great  Russian  general," 
"dly  in  the  war  zone." 

Lazarus:  Twenty-five  correct  answers — "a  biblical  character," 
"one  of  Christ's  disciples." 

Henry  Esmond:  Thirteen  correct  answers — "an  American  author," 
"a  character  in  a  book  by  Elliot,"  "an  English  Catholic  bishop." 

(The  following  set  was  given  to  forty-two  students,  the  remainder 
of  the  class.) 

Peter  the  Great:  Seventeen  correct  answers — "king  of  ancient 
Greece." 

Amy  Lowell:  Four  correct  answers— "a  Writter,"  "wife  of  the 
poet  Lowell." 

VON  Mackenson:  Nmeteen  correct  answers — "a  German  com- 
mander of  the  loth  cen." 

Sophocles:    Seven  correct  answers — "a  Greasian  drama  writer." 

Sibert:  Five  correct  answers — "rearadmiral  in  U.  S.  navy,"  "a 
great  musician  and  composer,"  "mountains  in  Russia." 
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Malvouo:    Four  correct  answers — **a  very  bad  man/*  *'a 
painter." 

Stiiatfoju>-on-Avon :  Twenty-four  correct  answers — "Street  io 
Eng.  on  which  S.  lived,"  "home  of  Charles  Dickens,"  "a  street  where 
Luther  lived." 

The  Strand:  Five  correct  answers — "a  theater  in  Indianapolis," 
"a  river,"  "movie  show  in  Milwaukee." 

Hindenbxjrg:    Thirty  correct  answers — "a  town." 

Fifth  A\^xue:    Thirty-eight  correct  answers — "a  part  of  N,  Y," 

Hauptmann:  No  correct  answers — "a  German  aviator,"  "a 
frenchman,"  "an  inventor." 

Salontca  :  Seven  correct  answers — *'  one  of  the  revolutionar>' 
leaders  in  Russia,"  "a  poet." 

Rodin:    One  correct  answer — "a  god." 

Riga:    Fifteen  correct  answers — "a  lawmaking  body,"  "a  ruler."" 

John  Singer  Sargent:  Two  correct  answers — "the  inventor  of 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine." 

Smithsonian  Institution:  Nine  correct  answers — "a  museum  in 
N.  Y." 

Cleuenceau:    Three  correct  answers — "a  kind  of  perfumery." 

Becjcy  Sharp:  Seven  correct  answers — "the  American  nurse  who- 
was  shot  in  Germany  for  treason,"  "woman  who  made  the  first  Ameri- 
can flag,"  "a  great  movie  actress,"  "wife  of  famous  general,"  "an 
Indian." 

The  Koran:  Fourteen  correct  answers— "a  city  in  India/'  "the 
ruler  of  Japan." 

BoLSHEviKi:  Two  correct  answers — "a  famous  Frenchman,"  *'a 
Russian  statesman,"  "a  Russian  traitor." 

Esther:    Twenty-eight  correct  answers — "a  painter  and  etcher," 

Constantine:  Ten  correct  answers — "an  Indian  chief,"  "the 
ruler  of  Turkey." 

Lebjberg:  Four  correct  answers — "a  city  in  Belgium,"  "a  city 
near  the  Belgian  line  in  Germany." 

House:  Seven  correct  answers — "name  of  French  town,"  "where 
to  live,"  "on  the  shipping  board  of  the  U.  S.  A." 

Lazarus:  Twenty-seven  correct  answers— "a  bible  character 
commonly  located  in  Hades,"  "a  man  of  the  olden  days  who  was  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  grace  of  god,"  "a  man  killed  by  David,"  *'a  Jewess," 
"a  sick  man  healed  by  the  dogs." 

II.  Have  you  read  one  book  carefully  since  college  began?  (Required 
reading  does  not  count.) 
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Out  of  the  entire  class  of  eighty-six  students,  only  twenty-seven 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

in.  Are  you  at  present  reading  a  book  net  rehired  by  your  college 
toork ?    If  so,  what  is  it? 

Twenty-three  of  the  eighty-six  answered  that  they  were. 

IV.  Who  are  your  favorite  authors  of  prose  fiction  ? 

Jack  London  was  mentioned  sixteen  times;  Harold  Bell  Wright 
and  Charles  Dickens,  fourteen  limes;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  eleven  times; 
O.  Henry,  ten  times;  Poc,  six  times;  Churchill,  Bcach^  and  McCutcheon, 
five  times;  Twain,  Gene  Strat ton-Porter,  Tarkington,  Lew  Wallace, 
Zane  Grey,  and  Irvin  Cobb,  four  times;  Kipling,  Rhinehart,  and  Fox, 
three  times;  Garland,  Lardner,  Cooper,  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Meredith 
Nicholson,  Stevenson,  and  McGrath,  twice;  and Oppenheim,  Hawthorne, 
Davis,  Page,  Famol,  Fitch,  Blithe,  Doyle,  Irving,  de  Maupassant, 
Connor,  Hugo,  White,  and  Dixon,  once. 

V.  Who  are  your  favorite  poets  ? 

Riley  was  mentioned  thirty  times;  Longfellow,  twenty-five  times; 
Tennyson,  fourteen  times;  Wordsworth,  six  times;  Poe,  five  times. 
Byron,  Scott,  and  Shakespeare,  four  times;  Kiphng,  Lowell,  and  Bums, 
three  times;  Browning,  Br>'ant,  W'hittier,  and  Service,  twice;  and 
Holmes,  Mason,  Chaucer,  and  HerscheU,  once. 

VL     What  magazines  do  you  read  regularly? 

Thirty-six  students  replied  that  they  read  no  magazines  regularly. 
The  others  made  mention  of  the  following  periodicals  the  indicated 
number  of  times:  Literary  Digest,  nineteen;  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
sixteen;  Cosmopolitan,  eight;  American,  seven;  Collier*s  Weekly,  five; 
McClure'Sf  four;  Independent  and  the  Atnerican  Boy^  three;  Popular 
Mechanics,  Hearst's,  Review  of  Reviews,  and  the  Outlook,  two;  and 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  Railroad  Man's  Magazine,  Youth's  Com- 
panionf  McCatVs,  Current  Opinion,  Detective  Stories,  Motor  Age,  Nation, 
Argosy,  Lejlie*s,  New  Republic,  Farmers'  Guide,  Century,  Editor,  Life, 
and  the  Sunday  School  Times,  one. 

VII.     What  magazines  do  you  look  through  with  reasonable  regularity? 

Three  men  said  that  they  never  looked  at  magazines.  The  favor- 
ite periodicals  of  the  other  men  were  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the 
Literary  Digest,  and  the  Cosmopolitan.  Forty-eight  other  papers  and 
magazines  were  mentioned,  from  the  Nation  through  to  the  Police  Gasette 
and  Saucy  Stories. 

Harold  W.  Hawk 
Wabash  College 

Crawpordsville,  Indiaka 
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To  The  Editor  of  the  "En^ish  Journal": 

Just  what  was  Mr.  John  McClure's  objective  in  the  article  ''The 
High  Priest  and  the  Heretic'*  published  in  the  English  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber ?  Was  his  article  intended  merely  as  an  exhibition  of  d>'namics  ? 
Or  does  he  imagine  that,  like  shrapnel  shot  without  a  target,  he  has 
proved  composition  may  be  lively  without  unity  and  coherence?  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  decide. 

But  there  are  among  his  observations  some  statements  that  pre- 
sent a  challenge  to  my  belief  as  to  what  the  purpose  of  teaching  com- 
position in  the  high  school  really  is  not.  The  purpose  is  not  to  turn  out 
WaltODS,  Burtons,  and  Lambs,  thank  the  Lord!  Nor  is  the  English 
teacher  deluded  by  the  thought  that  the  average  youngster  has  attained 
the  writ  of  Chesterton,  the  wisdom  of  Thackeray,  the  humor  of  Lamb, 
the  antiquarian  lore  of  Burton,  or  the  vision  of  Shakespeare.  We  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  trying  to  furnish  such  an  original  style  to  a  pupil, 
or  develop  it  in  him,  that  when  he  is  forty  he  may  write  something 
immortal. 

We  aim,  in  the  high  school,  merely  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  clear, 
simple  style.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  average 
high-school  student,  we  are  aiming  at  uniformity  of  expression.  If 
Professor  Dumplewiddy*s  book  is  a  type  which  assists  the  vast  majority 
of  pupils  to  obtain  a  style  that  is  readily  apprehended  by  that  majority, 
by  all  means  adopt  itl  Think  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the 
appearence  of  the  English  Journal  alone,  if  we  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  such  abortive  sentence  structure  as  shocks  the  expectant  reader 
of  Mr.  McClure's  article!  And  what  effect  upon  our  nerves!  To 
quote  Mr.  McClure,  himself:  ** Pure  exploaionsi    We  must  have  forralT 

Yours  very  truly, 

Glen  Owens 

Baltwore  Crrv  Collsgz 

BALXIMOftK,  Nov.  Z,  I918 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS 


These  two  papers  were  written  in  forty-five-minute,  unannounced 
tests  in  the  Milwaukee  Junior  High  School,  They  were  sent  to  the 
Journal  by  Miss  Irma  L.  Wallace. 


L    What  is  sacrifice? 

Sacrifice,  nowadays,  seems  to  mean  simply  the  g^\dng  up  of  luxuries  or 
unnecessitics.  But  that  is  not  all  it  means.  America  does  not  know  what 
sacrifice  is.    France  and  England  are  beginning  to  understand  it,  but  it  has 
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'not  yet  reached  America.  A  bomb  fell  among  a  group  of  soldiers  on  the 
battle  line,  without  exploding.  Quick  as  thought  a  young  soldier  threw  him- 
self Upton  it.  It  burst,  and  he  was  blown  to  pieces,  but  the  other  soldiers  were 
uninjured.  This  was  sacrifice.  He  who  suffered  Himself  to  be  crucified,  made 
the  mightiest  sacrifice  of  all.  He  might  have  risen  in  His  might  and  destroyed 
the  world,  but  instead  He  died  for  us. 
n.     Talk  to  a  slacker. 

WTiat  is  your  line  of  thought  ?    If  you  don't  care  whether  wc  win  or  lose 

vby  are  you  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  ?     Supposing  your  kaiser  did  win  the 

war.    Wouldn't  you  suffer  as  much  as  any  real  American?    Do  you  think 

be  would  take  you  under  bis  special  protection  for  saying  a  few  words  against 

oar  cause  ?    WTjy  did  you  come  over  to  America  ?    Because  it  was  a  better 

place  than  your  fatherland.     Vou  could  not  succeed  over  there.    You  were 

dnsKd  in  rags,  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  were  pushed  oS  the  sidewalk  by  the 

liKUg^ty  Prussian  oSicers  who  called  you  "achwein."     If  you  want  to  go 

back  to  that,  wc  will  clothe  you  in  rags,  give  you  back  your  wooden  shoes 

diat  you  came  here  in,  pack  you  all  in  a  boat,  and  send  you  bock  to  your 

ouniering  countrymen  and  your  *'ich  und  Gott"  kaiser. 

IIL   Discuss  the  following  inscription  from  an  English  Soldiers*  cemetery. 

"Ye  who  pass,  know  that  we  who  lie  here  are  content."    What  a  message 

ilia  that  line.     Those  noble  men  have  done  their  duty,  fought  for  their  God 

ud  their  countr>',  and  died  like  Christians,    ^\^lal  it  cost  them  we  shall  never 

knwr.   No  one  shall  remember  the  things  they  have  endured,  dropping  all 

«ke  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  country.    K  moment  and  they  arc 

(ofpxten,  but  what  they  have  died  for  will  live  {ore\'er,  as  long  as  there  is  a 

God  in  Heaven.    But  though  they  are  forgotten  they  are  content,  and  when 

tlie  ba  victory  has  been  won  and  the  last  battle  done,  their  spirits  shall  still 

^oain  the  moonlight  over  the  dark,  cross-marked  fields  of  Flanders. 

IV.  Why  should  Americans  adopt  French  orphans? 

For  three  bloody  ycare  the  French  have  stretched  their  living  wall  of 
Ott  icross  the  way  to  America.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  men 
*Bve  fallen  in  the  awful  fight  to  keep  the  Hims  away  from  their  cities,  and,  in 
'fcger  sense,  to  keep  them  away  from  America.  And  still  France  is  holding 
™t  greater  part  of  that  line,  holding  until  America  can  prepare.  France 
■>  pud  the  price  for  all  of  us  these  three  years,  and  she  is  fighting  her  last 
^  in  war.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  our  duty,  before  God  and  man,  to  care  for 
tbe  thousands  of  homeless  orphans,  whose  fathers  have  fallen  in  the  strife, 
V>^  to  save  our  country  and  our  lives  ? 

Guy  Talluadge. 

B 

1*  Explain  how  poetry  will  help  us  win  the  war. 

There  arc  numerous  reasons  why  poetry  is  going  to  help  us  win  this  war 
"iMlttu*  win  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  just  as  much  imagination,  just 
unod)  vision,  just  as  much  ambition  and  fine  purpose  and  clinging  to  ideals 
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to  win  a  war  as  it  does  to  paint  a  great  picture  or  build  a  beautiful  building 
or  accomplish  any  other  more  evidently  poetic  task.  Of  course  efficiency 
plays  a  great  part  in  ^^inning  a  war — the  efficient  transporting  of  and  caring 
for  troops  and  supplies,  the  getting  the  greatest  possible  value  from  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country;  but  men  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
these  tremendous  things — big  men,  men  who  can  see  visions  and  dream  dreams 
o(  what  should  be  done  and  then  turn  around  and  do  it.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  many  of  the  failures  of  the  Germans  is  that,  while  mechanically  they  are 
highly  efficient.  lhc>'  lack,  the  abstract  poetry  to  go  with  it — they  do  not  read 
men  or  value  their  lives,  they  do  not  have  "faith  that  sings,"  but  only  an  iron- 
like,  grim  determination.  Our  power  to  see  things  before  they  are  done, 
visualize  our  means  and  our  end,  our  steadfast  clinging  to  the  ideals  toward 
which  we  are  constantly  stri\'ing.  our  imagination — all  elements  of  poetry  in 
its  broad  sense — are  going  to  bring  the  result  of  our  victory  in  this  terrible 


(Broad  definition  of  poetry:  Poetry  is  the  dream  side,  the  vision  side, 
the  imaginative  side,  of  the  world's  activity.  It  is  the  abstract  from  which 
the  concrete  is  made  possible.    It  is  Faith  that  sings.)  J 

H.    Discuss:  A  nation  with  an  ideal  cannot  live  for  itself  alone.  m 

"No  nation  with  an  ideal  can  live  for  itself  alone."  We  are  having  an 
example  of  this  excellent  truth  at  the  present  time — that  coimtry  which  is 
tr>Tng  to  live  only  and  entirely  for  itself  is  showing  the  world  that  it  has  no 
ideal  worth  living  for.  WTiilc  on  the  other  hand,  we  countries  who  live  to 
achieve  great  and  never- forgot  ten  ideals  are  casting  to  the  winds  our  individ- 
ual selfish  desires  and  are  working  together  to  free  the  world  from  fear  and 
militarism.  One  ideal  of  worth  is  part  of  the  great  poetry  of  life — one  is  not 
a  poet,  docs  not  live  poetry,  unless  he  has  high  ideals.  So  it  is  with  a  nation. 
And  just  as  a  man  with  true  ideals  cannot  shut  himself  up  and  live  for  himself 
only,  no  nation  can  live  for  iLsclf  alone  and  continue  to  cling  to  precious  Ideals. 
Poetry  demands  that  we  live  for  other  people,  to  help  the  world  become  a 
better  and  brighter  place  in  which  to  live,  that  we  contribute  all  the  song  and 
spirit  there  is  in  us.  Our  mission  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  is  to  work 
for  the  common  good.  Ideals  are  big,  broad,  splendid  things,  and  it  wotild 
defeat  their  very  idea  and  purpose  to  shut  ourselves  up — it  would  be  narrow- 
ing, and  true  ideals  are  broad,  never  narrow.  It  is  only  with  friendly  inter- 
course with  other  nations  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  progress  and  grow 
broad  and  finally  draw  nearer  to  the  end  for  which  we  are  working, 
m.  "There  is  s<Hncthing  greater  than  Life;  we  who  lie  here  tell  you  this." 
(Inscribed  on  the  grave  of  a  French  soldier.)    Comment  on  this. 

"There  is  something  greater  than  Life;  we  who  lie  here  tell  you  this." 
Iliis  is  indeed  a  beautiftil  thought  to  be  inscribed  on  a  soldier's  grave,  and 
somehow  seems  partiailarly  fitting  for  a  French  soldier — it  exemplifies  their 
wonderful  spirit  and  hope;  what  true  poet-soldiers  they  arel  It  is  true  that 
there  is  something  greater  than  life,  but  not  to  all  people  is  it  given  to  enjoy 
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it — it  is  death  full  of  glory,  a  life  given  not  in  vain  for  a  loved  one,  one's  coun- 
try so  often.  We  believe  the  words  "Wc  who  lie  here  tcU  you  this";  these 
intrepid  soldiers,  many  of  liiem  probably  mere  lads,  have  fought  and  died 
for  "La  belle  France,"  their  first  love  and  tlieir  last,  and  are  finally  contented, 
though  perhaps  sorry  that  they  have  but  one  life  to  give.  If  we  could  have 
seen  them  fall,  we  would  no  doubt  have  seen  a  great  light  in  their  eyes,  seen 
the  ^irit  of  love  shine  'til  the  last.  What  better  inscription  on  a  soldier's 
grave  than  the  thought  he  has  carried  with  him  through  ail  his  battles? 
IV.    Write  a  Third  Liberty  Bond  speech. 

For  the  third  time  now  within  a  year,  uncle  Sam  is  about  to  call  upon  us  to 
open  our  pockets  for  him.  Perhaps  it  seems  very  soon  after  the  last  Liberty 
Loan,  perhaps  there  seem  to  be  so  many  other  demands  upon  our  purses,  what 
with  Red  Cross  and  Y.M.C.A  and  Thrift  Stamps  and  Charity  and  the  food 
wc  must  buy  for  our  families— yes,  there  arc  many  demands,  but  that  is  to 
be  expected,  and  they  must  all  be  met  cheerfully  and  willingly.  When  we 
stop  to  con^der  what  hundreds  of  young  men  are  offering  to  their  country, 
their  most  predous  possession  of  all — their  lives — it  seems  a  very  meager 
return  for  that  country  to  do  her  utmost  to  supply  them  with  all  possible 
comforts  and  all  the  tools  of  war.  How  can  a  war,  the  most  expensive  game 
that  man  has  ever  invented,  be  played  without  money,  and  vast  sums  of  it? 
And  how  is  a  democracy  to  get  that  money  if  her  people  arc  not  willing  to  give 
it  freely  ?  IE  we  lived  in  Germany,  the  money  in  larger  sxmis  would  be  wrenched 
from  us.  How  willing  then  ought  we  be  to  give  that  money  to  prevent  Ger- 
many's gaining  a  grasp  upon  us  ? 

Makgaret  Jaues 

DRAMATIZATION  OF  THE  LADY  OF  TBE  LAKE 

Last  winter  a  dramatization  of  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  was 
presented  by  a  cast  of  first-year  students  in  Lincoln  High  School  under 
the  direction  of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Homer  Hewitt. 

Interest  in  the  project  arose  from  class  study  of  the  poem;  and  as 
no  dramatization  could  be  found  the  members  worked  out  their  own. 
Much  of  the  poem  had  to  be  omitted  as  impossible  to  stage,  while  here 
and  there  lines  bad  to  be  added  to  make  the  action  clear. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  scenes  chosen: 


ACT  I 

^CENE  I.  Edge  of  Loch  Katrine — Meeting  of  Fitz- James  and  EUen. 
ScxNE  a.  Ellen's  Home— Welcome  to  Fitz- James— "Soldier  Rest." 
Scx2fi:3.    Same  as  Scene  I — Fitz- James  departs — ^Roderick  comes — "Hail 

to  the  Chief." 
ScESft  4.    Same  as  Scene  II — Roderick's  proposal. 
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Scene  z.    Edge  of  Loch  Katzine— The  call  to  anns. 

Scene  2.    Mountain  top  above  cave,  whete  Ellen  and  Allan  Bane  are  in 

hiding — "Ave  Maiia." 
Scene  3.    Roderick's  camp — The  prophecy  of  victory. 

Acrm 

Scene  x.    At  mouth  of  Ellen's  cave— Fits-James's  proposal 

Scene  2.  In  the  mountains — ^Warned  by  Blanche,  fltz- James  vows  ven- 
geance on  Roderick. 

Scene  3.  Outpost  of  Roderick's  camp — fitz-James  meets  Roderick,  who 
conceals  his  identity. 

Scene  4.  .  Near  Coilantogie  Ford^-The  recognition  and  the  fight. 

ACT  IV 

Scene  i.    The  Guardroom  of  King  James's  court — ^Ellen  sedcs  aid  at  court. 
Scene  2.    King  James's  thronetoom— "And  Snowddun's  Kni^t  is  Scotland's 

King." 

As  would  be  e]q)ected,  the  sending  of  the  fiery  cross,  Fitz- James'  warning 
by  Blanche,  the  fight  between  him  and  Roderick,  and  the  final  court  scene 
were  most  dramatic  and  effective. 

On  the  whole  the  performance  was  worth  while  because  of  the  slogan, 
"Made  in  Lincoln  High  School,"  as  the  posters,  the  programs,  the  stage  set- 
ting, everything  except  the  costumes,  were  made  by  Lincoln  students. 

Any  questions  regarding  the  production  will  be  gladly  answered  by  Mr. 
Homer  Hewitt.  Several  copies  of  the  play  have  been  mimeognq>hed  and  may 
be  procured  from  him. 

Neiiie  a.  Putnev 

Lincoln,  Nxbraska 


EDITORIAL 


The  educational  program  for  the  army  which  is  being  organized 
by  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  the  request  of  the  General  Staff  is  one  of  the 
Tlie  Anny  as  a  ™°s*  remarkable  aspects  of  the  Great  War.  As  the 
Humanizing  result  of  a  spedal  survey  and  report  made  by  Pro- 
^^'^y  fessor   Stokes,    secretary   of   Yale   University,    two 

thousand  educational  experts  and  supervisors  are  in  process  of 
selection  for  duty  in  the  educational  unit  overseas,  and  they  will  be 
sent  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  Under  their  direction  a  school 
will  be  established  wherever  as  many  as  a  thousand  American 
soldiers  are  encamped. 

The  range  of  studies  to  be  offered  is  most  comprehensive. 
Any  subject  which  might  be  pursued  in  a  good  high  school  will  be 
taught  wherever  enough  men  want  it  to  form  a  class.  Isolated 
individuals  will  be  cared  for  by  correspondence.  In  general  the 
studies  will  fall  into  two  groups:  those  preparing  for  citizenship 
and  social  life,  and  those  preparing  for  a  particular  vocation. 
Prominent  in  the  &rst  class  are  English  and  dvics;  in  the  second, 
agriculture  and  business. 

Never  before  has  an  army  of  occupation  been  so  generously 
and  wisely  cared  for.  From  an  agency  for  necessary  but  terrible 
destruction  the  army  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  humanizing 
influence  on  a  grand  scale.  At  one  extreme  the  foreigner  and  the 
illiterate  will  learn  to  read  and  write  EngUsh.  At  the  other  the 
college  student  will  pursue  his  speciality  at  a  foreign  university. 
The  English  Journal  is  glad  to  announce  that  it  will  be  able  to 
publish  the  results  of  first-hand  observation  of  the  working  of  this 
unprecedented  experiment  in  education. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING*  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

Hokl  La  SaUe,  Chicago^  February  26-27,  iqiq 

Wednesday,  February  26 

general  session  9:30  a.m. 

President's  Address:   War  and  Poetry— Edwin  L.  MnxER,  Principal 

of  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  Anglo-American  Ideal — Emerson  Venable,  Walnut  Hills  High 

School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  Teaching  of  American  Ideals  in  English  Classes — Chakies  S. 

Pendleton,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Government  Plans  for  Reorganization,  Americanization,  and  School 

Service— J.   W.   Searson,   Managing  Editor  of  School  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 

CX)NT£RENCE  ON  SUPERVISION,   2: 00  PJL 

Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service — Charles  S.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of 

English,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Procedure  with  Standard  Tests — C.  C.  Certain,  Cass  Technical  I£gh 

School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Specific  Aims  in  the  Course  in  Literature — G.  Eunice  Meers,  North 

High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  4:30  P.M. 
CONFERENCE  ON  VOCATIONAL  ENGLISH,  8:  GO  P.M. 

The  Problems  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational  English— Nathaniel 

W.  Barnes,  Chairman,  University  of  Chicago. 
Conditions  in  the  Secondary  Schools— Leverett  L.  Lyon,  University 

of  Chicago. 
Business  Correspondence — ^L.  H.  Beall,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

■  Postponed  from  November  38-30,  191S,  and  now  to  be  held  in  connectum  with 
the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Superintendence. 
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Journalism  in  School  and  College — Willaju)  M.  Bleyer,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Speech   Improvement   among   Employees — Mrs.   Louise   Schaefer, 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Thursday,  February  27 

general  session^  9:30  a.m. 

American  Speech  Week  throughout  the  Nation— Claudia  Cruupton, 
Ensley  High  School,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

SECTION  MEETINGS,   2:O0  P.M. 

Discussion.     Symposium:   Adjusting  English  Teaching  to  the  Needs  of 
the  Times. 

Senior  and  Junior  High  School  and  Grammar  Grades 

Teaching    Some    American    Ideals    through    English    Composition — 

Richard  L.  Sandwick,  Principal  of  Deeriield-Shields  TowTiship 

High  School,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 
fum  Boys'  English — Martha  Clay,  Central  High  School,  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan. 
Projects  in  Literature — Marietta  Hyde,  East  Technical  High  School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gleanings  from  Freshman  English— Florence  Livingston  Joy,  Ober- 

Un,  Ohio. 

College  and  Normal  School 

r*<Ugogical  Aspects  of  Linguistic  Ability — G.  C.  Brandenburg,  Purdue 

I'niv'ersity. 
"Hie  Marking  of  English  Themes — James  Cloyd  Bowbian,  Iowa  State 

Coil^e,  Ames,  Iowa. 
"Eq^  \ ' '  Once  More — Franklin  B .  Snyder,  Northwestern  Universi ty, 
fteliiiiiiiar)'  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Training  of 

Teachers — Joseph  M.  Thomas,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Library 

Coaference  on  the  Problems  of  School  and  CoUege  Librarians.    Leader: 
Helen  S.  Bascock,  Austin  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GENERAL  SESSION,   S:00  P.U. 

Xew  and  unfinished  business. 
Rqwts  of  committees. 
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ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  convened  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Cham- 
paign on  November  22,  1918.  President  Trams  called  the  session  to 
order  at  nine  o'clock.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  the  presentation  of  the  treasurer's  report,  and  the  appointment 
by  the  chair  of  a  nominating  committee,  the  session  proceeded  to  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  pai>ers. 

President  Trams's  address,  "Better  Oral  English,"  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  the  president's  address,  perhaps  because  it  comes  first  on  the 
program  before  the  ice  of  reserve  is  broken,  was  not  discussed.  It  was, 
however,  both  practical  and  suggestive. 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  Miss  McKinney  to  be  present,  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  "Minimum  Essentials"  was  not  presented.  Upon 
motion  of  Professor  Paul  the  committee  was  continued  for  another  year, 
with  assurance  of  the  Association's  appreciation  of  the  work  the  com- 
mittee has  already  done. 

Mr.  Widger,  of  Charleston,  then  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "Training  in  American  Ideals."  This  committee  made  six 
reconimendations:  (i)  American  ideals  should  not  be  taught  in  separate 
courses  labeled  "Ideals,"  but  in  connection  with  the  study  of  American 
classics,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  best  repository 
of  these  ideals  is  the  written  words  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  the  last 
century;  (2)  There  should  be  separate  courses  in  American  literature, 
because  of  its  distinctive  qualities  as  compared  with  English  literature; 
(3)  American  literature  should  be  invariably  a  required  and  no  longer  an 
elective  subject;  (4)  Extensive  reading  should  be  encouraged.  Every 
school  should  possess  a  library;  (5)  There  should  be  a  more  extensive 
use  of  current  periodicals  in  the  attempt  to  show  the  application  of  social 
ideals  to  modem  life;  (6)  Respect  should  be  cultivated  for  our  heritage 
of  English  speech. 

Professor  Sherman  of  the  university  followed  with  a  discussion  of 
**The  English  Teacher  and  the  War."  In  this  paper  he  showed  how  at 
the  university  this  year  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  war-issues 
course  to  apply  some  of  the  principles  that  Mr.  Widger's  conunittee  had 
advocated.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Sherman's  paper,  Pro- 
fessor Paul  moved  that  Mr.  Widger's  committee  be  asked  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  establishing  such  a  course  in  the  high  school. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  its  report,  naming  for  president. 
Superintendent  J.  0.  Huff,  of  Abingdon;  for  secretary,  E.  C.  Baldwin, 
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of  the  university;  for  treasurer,  Mrs.  Bert.  Abernathy,  of  Pontiac;  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  H.  D.  Widger,  of  Charleston; 
and  as  other  members  of  the  executive  committee,  A.  F.  Trams  (term 
expiring  1919);  B.  S.  Richardson,  of  Alton  (terra  expiring  1920);  Miss 
Alice  Bidwell  (term  expiring  iQ3x);  and  Miss  Bess  East,  of  Champaign 
(term  expiring  1921).  These  nominations  were  acted  upon  favorably 
by  the  Association. 

Professor  Paul  then  conducted  a  discussion  of  the  methods  employed 
by  various  teachers  during  the  last  year  in  eleven  selected  high  schools 
of  the  state  to  improve  the  speaking  of  their  pupils.  The  teachers  were 
asked  to  report  upon  the  attitude  of  the  other  teachers  in  their  schools 
toward  the  inauguration  of  the  speech  drive,  upon  the  methods  used  in 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  upon  the  results  secured. 

Following  this  discussion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
joint  session  with  the  Modem  Language  section. 

In  one  way  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  was  highly  gratifying  by 
reason  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  university  students  who  attended. 
It  was  a  matter  for  regret,  however,  that  so  many  of  the  high-school 
teachers  who  in  former  years  had  contributed  to  the  helpfulness  of  the 
discussions  were  prevented  by  illness  or  other  causes  from  attending. 

E.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary 


THE  PHILADELPraA  CLUB 

The  English  Teachers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  had  unfor- 
tunately set  the  date  of  its  regular  fall  meeting  for  November  11,  with 
the  result  that  Armistice  Day  came  along  just  in  time  to  upset  all  plans 
in  a  most  thorough  manner.  It  was  but  a  small  audience  that  gathered 
to  hear  Dr.  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  spoke 
on  Americanization.  His  message  was  purposely  general  in  its  char- 
acter, for,  as  he  said  in  his  introductory  remarks,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  broad  grasp  of  the  problem  before  entering  into  the  field  of  specific 
pedagogical  methods  in  Americanization. 

In  his  discussion  Dr.  Farrington  made  the  following  points: 

1.  Citizenship  receptions  are  a  most  necessary  and  effective  agency. 
Philadelphia  held  the  first  one  ever  given. 

2.  Industrial  plants,  for  example  that  of  Mr.  Ford,  have  been 
interested  in  this  movement. 

3.  The  interest  of  wide-awake  cities,  such  as  Detroit,  in  the  problem 
is  indispensable. 
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4.  The  schools  need  the  help  of  business  men  in  every  way,  but  the 
schools  must  do  the  work.  All  organizations,  including  labor  unions 
and  the  press^  must  help. 

5.  Americanization  has  looked  principally  toward  man,  but  woman 
needs  it  as  much  as  be. 

6.  The  integrity  of  the  family  must  be  preserved;  there  should 
never  be  any  estrangement  between  the  parents  and  the  children  as 
there  has  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former  are  ignorant  of  our 
language  and  customs. 

The  retiring  President,  Mr.  Vincent  Brecht  of  the  Northeast  High 
School,  turned  over  the  gavel  to  the  newly  elected  President,  Miss  Olive 
Ely  Hart  of  the  Southern  High  School.    The  other  officers  elected  were: 

Vice-President,  Dr.  John  Louis  Hancy,  Central  High  School. 

Secretary^  Miss  IsabeUe  Gill,  William  Penn  High  School. 

Treasurer.  Mr.  Sidney  Farbish,  Frankford  High  School. 


CALIFORNU  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGUSH 

The  California  Association  held  a  meeting  on  December  14,  devoted 
to  the  joint  problems  of  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  There 
were  reports  on  desirable  minimum  requirements  for  graduation  from 
the  grammar  school  and  for  the  successive  di\'isions  of  the  high-schooi 
course.  During  the  summer  it  also  enjoyed  a  very  strong  program,  which 
was  not  reported  because  of  the  vacation  conditions. 


MARYLAND  COUNCIL 

Some  associations  are  hard  to  kill.  The  president  of  the  Maryland 
Council,  W.  H.  Wilcojc,  accepted  a  position  at  Davis  and  Elkins  College, 
Elkins,  West  Virginia,  and  the  vice-president,  Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lona- 
coning,  also  moved  away,  but  the  energetic  secretary,  Andrew  H.  Krug, 
Baltimore  City  College,  sent  out  a  ringing  letter  urging  attendance  at 
their  meeting  on  November  29,  for  which  he  had  provided  the  following 
excellent  program: 

I.  Use  of  War  Material  in  the  English  Class — Miss  Florence  I.  Arnold, 
EUicott  City. 

A  Study  of  One  of  Shakespeare's  Devices — "She  Should  Have  Died 
Hereafter."— Macbeth— Miss  M.  Theresa  Dallam,  Western  High  School. 
Baltimore. 
A  Speech-Improvement  Drive — General  Discussion. 


n. 
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ALABAMA  ASSCXTIATION 

Members  of  the  Alabama  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  were 
addressed  by  representative  business  and  professional  men  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hillman  Saturday.  The  meeting,  designed  as  the  first  step  in  a 
movement  to  vitalize  the  teaching  of  English  so  that  it  fits  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  going  immediately  into  business  and  professional  life,  was 
largely  attended  both  by  local  teachers  and  prominent  workers  in  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Educational  Association  now  in 
consultation  in  this  dty. 

Miss  Cora  Pearson,  of  Florence,  President  of  the  Alabama  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  Miss  Janet  Simpson,  of  Florence,  President  of 
the  State  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  were  the  honor  guests  of 
the  occasion. 

Superintendent  Baker  of  the  County  School,  in  his  introductory 
remarks  as  presiding  officer,  gave  as  the  keynote  of  the  discussions  the 
presening  of  the  English  language  as  a  worthy  means  of  expression  for 
American  and  English  democracy.  C.  L.  Harold,  of  the  Civic  Associa- 
tion, emphasized  the  necessity  of  personaUty  and  correctness  in  business 
English;  Commissioner  John  Homady,  the  use  of  language  simple  and 
forceful  enough  to  reach  the  least -developed  intellect  of  the  given  audi- 
ence; S.  O.  Steendahl,  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Education,  the  definite- 
ness  demanded  of  the  vocational  worker;  President  Willingham,  of  the 
Florence  Normal,  the  importance  of  correct  thinking  as  the  basis  of 
good  expression;  and  W.  C.  Griggs,  Chairman  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  the  urgency  of  immediate  action  in  overcoming  indifference 
to  good  habits  of  spwech. 

Other  speakers  were:  Rev.  David  Pegues,  associate  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church;  Mrs.  V,  W.  Long  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Matlock 
who  spoke  from  the  parents*  point  of  view;  Miss  Laura  Spaulding,  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Central  High  School;  J.  C.  Blackwell, 
Superintendent  of  the  T.  C.  I.  School,  and  Miss  Claudia  Crumpton,  the 
leader  in  English  Association  work  in  the  South.  Judge  Hugh  Locke 
spoke  on  the  national  significance  of  speech  which  had  inaugurated  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation  and  had  made  it  possible  for  that  people  to 
present  itself  as  a  champion  of  Liberty  and  Democracy  for  the  world — 
Birmingham  News. 


THE  WAR  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

The  war  has  taught  many  things,  and  doubtless  if  it  had  continued 
a  year  longer  we  should  have  seen  more  clearly  the  changes  that  we  must 
make  in  our  educational  system.     Perhaps  the  most  startling  thing  thus 
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tau^t  as  was  that  our  physical  education  is  totally  inadequate.  Just 
at  an  age  when  our  youths  should  be  physical  giants,  more  than  one- 
third  of  ihcm  are  rejected  as  physically  incompetent.  The  opponents 
of  a  purely  academic  education  cannot  but  be  confounded  by  such  a 
condition-  Education  in  a  democracy  should  fit  the  youth  for  full  parti-  H 
cipation  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  certainly  our 
past  educational  5\'stem  has  not  done  so. 

Correction  of  this  condition  naturally  takes  two  courses:  first,  imme- 
diate steps  to  improve  our  physical  instruction;  and,  second,  a  permanent 
provision  to  be  incorporated  into  our  educational  system  kraidng  to 
physical  welfare.  Already  a  conmiittee  of  the  'National  Education 
Association  has  intxxKluccd  through  Senator  Hoke  Smith  a  bill  providing 
for  national  educational  aid  to  the  states  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  A  considerable  part  of  this  appropriation  is  to  be  ^>ent 
on  health  education. 

But  the  Smith  bill  has  not  yet  passed.  Until  something  permanent 
has  been  done,  the  Red  Cross  through  its  Junior  department  is  under- 
taking to  aid  the  teachers  in  personal  hygiene  education.  They  have 
provided  for  the  organization  of  the  Modem  Health  Crusaders  in  each 
Junior  Red  Cross  Auxiliary.  Like  knights  of  old,  the  pupils  take  up 
certain  tasks,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  entitles  the  pupil 
to  wear  the  insignia  of  health  knighthood.  Continued  observances  of 
these  health  vows  advances  the  yoimg  knight  to  higher  orders,  carrying 
advanced  insignia,  etc,  until  health  observance  becomes  a  habit. 


i 
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AMERICAN  IDEALS 

In  the  Educaiional  Review  for  December,  A.  Franklin  Ross  writes 
upon  "American  Ideals:  How  to  Teach  Them."  He  declares  the 
outstanding  American  ideals  to  be  a  passion  for  democracy  or  self- 
government;  equality  of  men,  which  is,  by  interpretation,  equality  of 
opportum'ty;  accomplishment;  and  lastly,  voluntary  service,  self- 
sacrificing  co-operation  for  the  common  good.  Unfortunately  the  only 
hint  concerning  the  teaching  of  these  ideals  is  his  suggestion  that  our 
ideal  of  democracy  should  be  studied  historically,  going  back  of  the 
Revolution  to  South  Carolina  as  well  as  to  New  England, 

THE  SOCIALIZED  REaTATION 

Hazel  F.  Bums  in  Education  for  November  describes  her  notion  of  a 
"Group  Socialized  Recitation."    It  consists  essentially  of  dividing  the 
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cfatssinto  squads,  usually  of  six,  for  the  preUminary  discussion  of  and  the 
formulation  of  reports  upon  topics  which  the  whole  class  is  to  consider 
r  in  the  hour.  Each  of  these  groups  is  to  work  together  freely  under 
leader,  but  apparently  the  whole  activity  is  planned  and  energized 
by   the  teacher. 

L  PARLIAICENTARY  ORGANIZATION 


torn 
mktc 


I 


*       Even  at  this  late  date  it  is  worth  while  to  report  T.  J.  Penfield's  paper 

oa  **A  Parliamentary  Organization  of  the  English  Class/'  read  before 

the  California  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  on  July  i8,  and  pub- 

bhed  in  the  August  Sierra  Neu^.    After  a  year's  trial  with  the  plan 

under  which  the  class  was  organized  as  a  parliamentary  body,  with 

Tuitlen  constitution  and  regular  oflScers,  holding  office  for  four  weeks, 

He  finds  these  advantages:    (i)  that  it  stimulates  the  desire  for  seif- 

opression;  (2)  that  it  brings  within  the  range  of  the  teacher's  ear  a  very 

Inige  volume  of  spontaneous  speech;    (3)  that  it  greatly  enhances  the 

vjlueand  effectiveness  of  criticism,  which  is  an  invariable  part  of  every 

■wion;  (j)  that  it  improves  the  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the 

diss;  (5)  that  it  develops  the  spirit  of  equality  and  democracy  which 

Ksolts  in  a  new  attitude  toward  life. 


RECONSTRUCTION 

Now  that  a  thousand  writers  are  presenting  a  thousand  different 
^'^  of  the  coming  reorganization  of  education,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  two 
^have  the  same  vision.  Edward  C.  Baldwin,  business  agent  of  the 
Mteadiusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  writing  in  the  ElemenUjry 
School  Jifumal  for  November,  says  that  we  shall  have  to  keep  in  mind 
'Jiiaing  for  efficiency  and  training  which  will  enable  the  individual  to 
P*  the  most  out  of  life.  He  is  quite  sure  that  we  need,  also,  to  institute 
**as  of  vocational  guidance  which  in  the  high  school,  or  even  earUer, 
^  help  the  youth  to  determine  for  what  he  is  best  fitted.  Having 
"^pmized  our  education  we  ought  to  advertise  our  goods.  He  feels 
lUt  the  public  is  really  skeptical  as  to  whether  it  is  getting  the  full 
^  of  the  money  it  now  invests  in  education.  R.  M.  Ogden  in 
Stkori  and  Society  for  December  7  likewise  emphasizes  the  vocational 
*oi)  the  cultural  aspects  of  education  as  being  those  most  in  need  of 
■^IiMJoa  in  the  immediate  future.  He  feels  that  the  war  has  made  us 
•*fce  the  necessity  of  vocational  education  and  fears  that  we  may  fail 
I*  fttlizc  the  necessity  of  the  cultural  and  moral  education.  He,  too, 
"tots  very  strongly  upon  the  necessit>'  of  vocational  guidance  of  an 
*'*'lctUve  and  experimental  sort  in  our  schools. 
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USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

The  Camegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  issues  as 
BvUetin  No.  it,  "A  Study  of  Engineering  Education/*  by  Charles 
Reiborg  Mann.  The  address  of  the  Foundation  is  576  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. — The  University  of  lUinois  has  established  a  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  under  the  direction  of  B.  R.  Buckingham.  The 
first  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  is  devoted  to  an  announcement  of  plans  and  a 
classified  and  annotated  list  of  standard  tests.  Price  fifteen  cents. — 
The  Committee  on  Thrift  Education  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion has  issued  a  printed  report  called  "  Financing  the  War  Through 
Thrift,"  under  the  chairmanship  of  Arthur  H.  Chamberlin,  Editor  of  the 
Siena  Educational  News. — The  Board  of  Education  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  printed  for  free  distribution  among  the  high-school 
teachers  of  the  city  an  address  on  "  The  New  Democracy  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  English,"  delivered  by  Walter  Barnes,  of  the  Fairmont  Normal 
School  in  West  Virginia,  before  the  English  Section  of  the  Educational 
Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — BulUiin  No.  xg,  Series  of  1918, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  entitled  "Vocational  Guidance  in  Second- 
ary Education,  Report  of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  N.E.A. — 
An  account  of  the  training  of  teachers  of  English  similar  to  the  bulletin 
on  "The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,"  by  Roland  C.  Archibald, 
is  needed.  This  bulletin  is  Number  37,  Series  of  1917,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education, — The  National  Committee  on  Public  Information  is  dis- 
tributing an  account  of  the  "German-Bolshevik  Conspiracy"  as  War 
Informaiion  Series  No.  20,  under  date  of  October  1918. — Bulietin  No.  16 
of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  is  entitled  "The  Achievement  of  Pupils  in 
Lctterwriting."  The  bulletin  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
W.  Ballou,  assistant  superintendent  in  ciiarge. — Recent  bulletins  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  have  been  issued  as  follows: 
October,  1918,  "A  SuflBcient  Preparation  for  College  CompHjsition,"  by 
Herbert  L.  Creek;  November,  "Getting  Down  to  Fundamentals,"  by 
Sterling  A.  Leonard;  and  December,  "The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
Against  the  Four  Verb  Brothers,  Messrs.  Be,  Do,  See,  and  Go,"  a  play 
by  H.  DeF.  Widger. — The  Leaflet  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  reprinted  in  October  Professor  Allan  Abbott's  Presi- 
dential Address  before  the  National  Council  on  "The  Enghsh  Teacher 
and  the  World  War";  the  November  number  is  devoted  to  a  symposium 
on  "The  High  School  Library";  and  the  December  number,  to  a  paper 
on  the  topic,  "An  Effort  to  Secure  Sincerity  in  Composition,"  by  Kather- 
ine  H.  Shute. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  VALUES 

Professor  Boynton's  recently  published  Collection  of  American 
Verse/  because  of  its  availability,  will  no  doubt  be  widely  used.  The 
editor  has  not  only  exercised  his  own  individual  taste  as  to  what  to 
include  and  what  to  omit,  he  has  also  introduced  several  helpful  features 
in  books  of  the  sort — such  as  footnotes  explaining  what  is  referred  to  in 
various  obscure  passages,  groups  of  poems  by  several  hands  reflecting  the 
interests  of  special  periods — The  American  Revolution,  for  example — 
and  suggestive  critical  comments  intended  to  call  out  the  student's  own 
judgment.  The  whole  appears  as  a  neat  college  text,  not  too  bulky  or 
expensive  and  as  readable  as  such  a  compilation  very  well  can  be. 

"As  readable  as  such  a  compilation  can  be,"  we  say,  for  the  reason 
that  volumes  of  selections  from  various  authors  are,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  limited  in  their  appeaL  Ideally  the  reader  should  first  explore 
the  complete  works  of  the  various  authors  for  himself  in  order  that  the 
significance  of  the  selections  and  excerpts  may  be  truly  felt.  Of  course 
the  reader  would  in  that  case  wish  to  make,  if  he  could,  his  own  volume 
of  choice  or  representative  selections.  The  problem  of  economics  must, 
however,  be  solved,  and  Professor  Boynton's  long  experience  in  the  giving 
of  college  courses  in  American  literature  has  enabled  him  to  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  it. 

One  query  prompted  by  the  moving  events  of  the  times  presents 
itself.  Why  study  American  Uterature  in  college  at  all  ?  Three  purposes 
are  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  under  review.  These  are: 
first,  to  trace  the  progress  of  American  poetry*,  second,  to  observe  the 
unfolding  of  American  thought,  and,  third,  to  discover  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  American  poets  whose  works  are  represented.  In  brief, 
the  approach  is  to  be  historical  and  critical.  This  is  the  traditional 
college  or  university  point  of  view,  and  it  may  seem  to  many  gratuitious 
to  challenge  it  as  too  limited.  But  let  us  at  least  raise  the  question 
whether  such  a  method  of  approach  does  not  too  often  fail  to  result  in 
anything  more  than  "learning" — a  respectable  body  of  information  but 
no  compelling  motives.    When  all  is  said,  the  really  vital  element  in 

»  American  Poetry,    By  Percy  H.  Boynton.     New  Yorit:  Scribncr,  191S. 
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American  poetry  is  the  experience  of  the  forceful  personalities  s< 
in  it.    The  privilege  of  reading  is  the  privilege  of  sharing  through 
imagination  that  experience  and  of  treating  one's  self  to  the  shaping  of 
ideas  and  ideals  which  thoughtful  reading  of  good  poetry  enables.  h 

Perhaps  all  of  this  is  meant  to  be  implied  in  the  expression  "progres-B 
sions  of  American  thought,"  but  the  apparatus  for  study  which  is 
provided  hardly  supports  such  a  \new.  Has  the  period  in  American 
education  not  arrived  when  we  can  afford  to  take  a  stand  boldly  for  the 
greater  values  in  college  study  ?  And  since  textbooks  commonly  reflect 
the  actual  practice  of  the  classroom,  may  not  the  textbook  be  made  the  h 
chief  exponent  of  a  chastened  point  of  view  ?  ( 

In  sa>'ing  which  the  reviewer  wishes  to  be  understood  as  detracting 
in  no  way  from  the  merits  of  a  really  admirable  and  useful  book,  that  will 
make  available  in  college  classes  many  poems  which  ^^ithout  it  would  be 
to  most  students  nearly  or  quite  inaccessible. 

J.  F.  H. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

IMcQtioa  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elaewhere.1 


BvUd^s  oj  Democracy.    By  Edwzn  Greeklaw.    Chicago:   Scott,  Foresmazt 

&  Co.,  igi8.     Pp.  333- 

"The  service,  told  in  song  kdA  Btory,  of  those  who  gave  us  freedom;  the  new 
crisis  and  how  it  must  be  met;  and  the  greater  freedom  that  is  to  come."  A  concrete 
presentation  of  the  concept  of  patriotism.  ^^ 

War  Ricdings.    Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  NationaJ  Board  foi^f 
Historical  Service.     Illustrated.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner*s  Sons, 
191S.     Pp.  265.    $0.75- 
Flnely  illustrated  with  war  posters  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States. 

The  Liberty  Reader.    By  Beanasd  M.  Sheridak.     Chicago:    Benjamin  H^] 

Sanborn  &  Co.,  191S.     Pp.  228. 

A  compilation  of  choice  pieces  inspired  by  the  Great  War.    Illustrated  with] 
photographs. 
First  Sups  in  Americanization.    By  John  J.  Mahoney  and  Ceakles  MJ 

Heklihy.    Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1918.     Pp.  143.    $0.75, 

How  to  Leach  English  to  foreigners.    With  a  bibliography. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  of  Francis  ScoU  Key.    Newark,  N.J.:  A  Pamphlet 
Written  and  Printed  for  the  Free  Public  Library,  May,  igiy. 

Echoes  aj  Democracy.    By  EnwAKO  Cruse.     Boston:     The  Gorham  PresSj^ 
1 91 8.    Pp.  60. 
Poems  by  the  author  of  Songs  and  Taies,  etc 
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WHAT  IS  DESCRIPTION? 


RAYMOND  M.  ^^'EAVER 
Columbia  University 


"That  which  a  painter  can  best  express  by  means  of  lines  and 
color,"  said  Lessing  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  "is  least  fitted  for 
expression  in  words."  The  pregnant  truth  of  this  dictum,  hidden 
as  under  an  innocuous  commonplace,  is  only  at  the  present  day 
beginning  to  make  itself  remotely  felt  among  teachers  of  descrip- 
tion. The  older  traditions  in  composition-teaching,  descended 
from  Blair  and  Campbell,  aimed  at  impeccable  ** correctness"  of 
expression.  During  the  last  three  decades  we  have  shifted  our 
ideals  on  beyond  the  insistence  upon  mere  formal  rectitude;  we 
talk  now,  not  only  of  spelling  and  punctuation  and  choice  of  words, 
but  cast  an  eye  to  the  framing  of  sentences  and  the  structure  of  the 
whole  comf>osition.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  though  our 
ideals  have  migrated  they  have  not  grown  in  clarity.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Save  for  a  few  conspicuous  excep- 
tions, the  fashionable  ideab  in  composition-teaching  have  been 
fulminated  by  men  of  greater  business  tact  than  literary  attain- 
ment: men  whose  interest  in  the  problems  of  writing  is  not  that  of 
the  workman  in  his  chosen  craft,  but  educators  and  pedants  whose 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  composition  has  been  analytic 
and  external.  The  process  by  which  successful  writers  have 
brought  their  work  to  its  final  form  has  not  been  the  interest  of 
the  pedagogue.    Rather  has  he  dissected  the  finished  product— 
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and  from  such  analysis  he  has  delivered  to  inartimlate  students 
counsels  of  literary  perfection.  The  students  have  listened  to  his 
canons — for  he  spoke  with  cryptic  authority — and  without  feeling 
any  marked  connection  between  the  theorizing  and  the  business  in 
hand  have  covered  quires  of  paper  with  "daily  themes,"  themes 
that  have  been  religiously  decorated  in  blue  and  red  and  green. 
We  ha\'e  worked  piously  under  the  quaint  superstition  that  some 
hidden  virtue  lay  in  the  deliverance  of  rules  of  rhetoric  followed 
by  proof-read  exercises  in  undirected  writing.  Our  procedure  has 
been  impressively  logical,  instead  of  pyschological,  and  our  results 
have  been  prodigiously  disproportionate  to  our  efforts.  Our  bad 
pedagogy  has  been  founded  upon  bad  aesthetics.  We  have  tried 
to  teach  description  without  any  preliminary  effort  to  determine 
what  description  really  is.  DLscussions  such  as  the  Laocoim  of 
Lessing,  that  draws  the  classical  distinction  between  the  legitimate 
provinces  of  painting  and  poetry,  have  been  irrelevant  to  our 
interests.  Our  achievements  have  not  yet  eloquently  justified  our 
sedulous  limitations;  for  the  master-fallacy  behind  most  of  our  inef- 
fective efforts  at  teaching  description  is  a  touching  faith  in  the  illit- 
erate tradition  that  makes  one  in  purpose  the  graphic  and  the  verbal 
arts.  We  have  failed  too  frequently  to  ponder  the  pronouncement 
of  BrunetiSre:  "Between  the  sensations  of  the  ear  and  those  of  the 
eye  there  is  no  common  measure  for  comparison."'  We  have  failed 
to  appreciate  the  justice  of  the  contention  of  Jules  Lemaltre:* 


\ 
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This  has  been  one  of  the  most  flagrant  literary  errors  in  our  time — to  con- 
found the  enumeration  of  parts  with  painting;  to  believe  that  an  endless  suc- 
cesaion  of  details,  though  picturesque  in  themselves,  might  finally  "form  a 
picture";  might  conjure  up  to  our  imagination  the  vast  spectacle  of  the 
physical  univer^ie.  .-Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  a  written  description  composes  and 
nmrshalls  itself  before  the  mind's  eye  only  in  so  far  as  the  fir^t  details  of  which 
it  is  composed  abide  with  undiminished  vividness  and  melt  with  the  last  details  « 
into  a  clearly  ordered  whole.  In  a  word,  a  descriptive  piece  succeeds  only  in  fl 
80  far  as  the  imagination  can  retain  all  the  details  and  encompass  them  all  at 
once.  The  details  must  coexist  in  our  memory  as  those  of  a  painting  coexist 
under  our  vision.  This  becomes  nearly  impossible  when  the  description  of  a 
determined  object  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  read.    The  more  the  descrip- 

■  Cited  by  Baldwin,  A  College  Manual  of  RMeloric  (New  York,  1906),  p.  33a. 
^Impressions  de  Thidtre,  8me  series,  "Unc  Page  d'Amour/'  Paris,  1897, 
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Uon  is  prolonged  the  more  it  is  obscured.  The  particulars  efface  themselves 
and  are  forgot  in  proportion  to  the  mistaken  ardor  with  which  wc  attempt  to 
achieve  clarity  through  abundance;  in  such  cases  we  cannot  see  the  forest 
because  of  the  trees. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  in  textbooks  on  composition  to  lead  oil 
the  section  on  description  with  a  fonnal  definition;  and  the  defini- 
tion is  usually  very  brief,  very  logical,  and  very  unenlightening. 
Definitions  satisfy  a  very  commendable  craving  in  the  minds  of 
theorists;  but  definitions  have  less  than  no  value  at  the  beginning 
of  a  course  whose  end  is  ostensibly  practical  achievement.  Even 
the  best  definition  can  have  little  use  imder  such  circiunstances; 
but  the  definitions  that  are  foisted  uf>on  unsuspecting  pupils  betray 
a  shameful  ignorance  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Says  one  recent 
publication:  *'The  kind  of  composition  that  aims  to  give  a  picture 
is  called  description."  Another  widely  used  text  commits  itself  ia 
these  terms:  ** Description  is  that  form  of  discourse  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  creation  of  an  image.  By  means  of  description  we 
attempt  to  cause  our  readers  to  form  a  picture  of  what  we  have 
ourselves  experienced."  It  is  true  that  in  both  of  the  books  quoted 
there  are  concessions  made  to  other  than  \isual  images,  but  these 
concessions  are  timid  and  unconvincing,  and  in  the  end  the  student 
is  told  that  "  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  description  is  concerned 
with  what  is  seen,  emphasis  is  given  here  to  the  description  of 
objects  of  sight."  The  great  majority  of  books  on  composition 
make  this  initial  confusion  between  the  purpose  of  two  very  diverse 
arts.  This  tinion  of  painting  and  description  is  the  original  sin  of 
most  attempts  to  teach  students  to  write;  and  from  this  union  has 
sprung' a  bastard  brood  of  "points  of  view"  and  **fimdamental 
images"  that  blaspheme  in  the  face  of  heaven  with  a  repetition 
more  futile  and  more  wearisome  than  the  "Yes,  Lord,"  of  the 
Biblical  Pharisee. 

The  Laocodn  of  Lessing  still  remains  the  classical  discussion  of 
the  master-fallacy  of  most  teaching  of  composition:  a  failure  to 
appreciate  what  restraints  the  limitations  of  word-medium  impose 
upon  description.  Thepivot  of  Lessing's  contention  is  this:  "Sub- 
jects, the  wholes  or  parts  of  which  exist  in  juxtaposition,  are  termed 
bodies.    Consequently  bodies,  with  visible  properties,  are   the 
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Special  subjects  of  painting.  Subjects,  the  whole  or  parts  of  whit 
are  consecutive,  are  generally  termed  actions.  Consequently 
actions  are  the  special  subjects  of  poetry,"'  Here  we  have  the 
prime  distinction  made  between  painting  as  a  space  art,  and 
description  as  falling  within  the  province  of  the  time-arts.  In  the 
light  of  this  distinction  Lessing  thus  analyzes  the  technique  of 
successful  description:  J 

When  Homer  wishes  to  show  us  how  Agamemnon  was  dad,  he  makes  the 
king  don  his  attire,  piece  by  piece,  in  our  presence:  his  soft  tunic,  his  Urge 
cloak,  his  beautiful  sandals,  and  his  sword.  Then  be  is  ready,  and  seizes  his 
sceptre.  We  see  the  garments  whilst  the  poet  depicts  the  act  of  dressing. 
Another  would  have  described  them  in  detail,  down  to  the  smallest  fringe,  and 
we  should  have  seen  nothing  of  the  action.' 
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Or  another  example: 

When  he  [Homer]  wishes  to  paint  flic  bow  of  Pandanis:  a  bow  of  Korn^ 
and  such  and  such  a  length,  well-polished,  and  tipped  at  either  end  with 
gold — what  does  he  do  ?  Does  he  give  a  dry  enumeration  of  all  these  details 
one  by  one  ?  Not  at  all;  this  would  give  us  a  specification  or  account  of  such 
a  bow,  but  not  a  picture  of  it.  He  commences  with  the  chase  of  the  wild  goat, 
of  whose  horns  the  bow  was  constructed.  Pandarus  had  watched  the  animal's 
movements  among  the  crags  and  laid  it  low;  its  homs  were  of  exceptional  size, 
and  he  therefore  decided  to  make  a  bow  of  them;  they  were  accordingly  fitted 
up,  the  craftsman  joins  them,  polishes  them,  and  adds  the  golden  tips.  And 
thus  we  sec  the  poet  completing,  step  by  step,  that  which  the  painter  can  only 
show  us  duly  completed.'  ^ 

In  their  conclusions,  Lessing  and  Jules  Lemaltre  (cited  above)  are 
of  one  accord.  Lessing  is  of  the  opinion  that  "detailed  descrip- 
tions of  material  objects  unless  treated  by  the  above-mentioned 
Homeric  method  of  transforming  what  is  co-esistent  in  them  into 
what  is  really  successive,  have  at  all  times  been  regarded  by  the 
best  judges  as  mere  cold  and  trivial  work."* 

From  this  it  follows  that  those  long  enumerative  passages  that 
textbooks  so  righteously  offer  as  models  of  description  were  better 
relegated  to  the  lumber  heap  of  mistaken  inanities,  where  they 
properly  belong.  Scott  would  need  a  bin  all  to  himself.  Indeed, 
many  passages  conventionally  cited  as  models  of  "description '*  are 

'Lessing,  LoocoGh,  Cunelot  Series,  p.  90. 

*Ibid.,  p.  93.  *Ilnd.,  p.  96.  *Tfnd.,  p.  loa. 
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properly  not  descriptions  at  all.  Thus  it  is  common  to  tell  the 
student  that  *' comparisons  are  useful  In  forming  fundamental 
images";  and  as  example  Victor  Hugo's  hackneyed  comparison 
between  the  lay  of  the  roads  at  Waterloo  and  the  shape  of  a  capital 
A  is  repeatedly  given.  This  last,  of  course,  is  exposition — not 
liuly  description  at  all — a  telltale  slip  from  those  who  pretend  to 
speak  with  authority.  Again,  Walter  Besant,  in  speaking  of  Rabe- 
lais' Abbey  of  Theleme,  says: 

In  the  description  of  the  building,  Rabelais  has  given  so  minute  an  account 
ol  a  great  and  magnificent  building,  that  architects  have  succeeded  in  repro- 
dacing  the  plan  and  clc^'Ution  which  Rabelais  had  in  his  head.  Greater 
descriptive  power  has  ne\'er  been  shown  than  so  to  set  forth  a  building  as  to 
enable  a  draughtsman  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  to  represent 
on  paper  exactly  such  a  building  as  the  author  pictured.' 

Were  Walter  Besant  to  be  rated  by  this  piece  of  criticism  alone, 
he  might  justly  be  written  down  in  the  same  category  with  Dog- 
berry. Walter  Besant  has  totally  missed  the  prime  requirement 
of  description,  that  it  should  "put  one  there."  A  specification 
such  as  Rabelais'  that  must  be  read  with  sketch  pad  on  knee,  while 
intelligible  to  architects,  is  hardly  of  vital  interest  to  the  untechnical 
reader.  Rabelais  could  better  have  achieved  his  purpose  by  insert- 
ing in  his  text  the  plan  and  elevation,  and  so  have  saved  later 
architects  their  pains.  From  Walter  Besant's  point  of  view,  a 
mortgage  deed  or  the  "description"  of  an  automobile  in  a  trade 
announcement  might  rank  as  a  masterpiece  of  descriptive  art. 

While  on  one  hand  there  is  a  pernicious  confusion  between  expo- 
sition and  description,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  usually  drawn  a 
distinction  between  description  and  narration  that  is  both  pedantic 
and  per\'erse.  From  Lessing's  discussion  it  should  be  clear  that 
between  description  and  narration  there  is  no  sharply  defined 
boundary.    As  Professor  Baldwin  has  said : 

Description  suggests  action  only  as  a  means;  narration  as  its  proper  end. 
Defoe  describes  Crusoe's  hut  by  telling  how  Crusoe  built  it.  The  mcajia  here 
is  the  suggestion  of  action;  but  the  end  is  the  suggestion  of  the  hut,  the  look 
of  it.  In  narration,  action  is  the  end  in  itself.  We  must  see  things  happen, 
and  each  happening  leads  to  another.    The  difference  may  be  summed  up  by 

^Walter  Besant,  RabdoU  (London,  i88s),  pp.  71-74- 
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laying  that  the  descnptloa  of  Cnisoe's  hot  has  do  pk>L 
mwining  except  a  purely  desaipixve  mraning.' 


The  actions  ha\%  no 


With  what  Matthew  Arnold  would  call  "damnable  iteration* 
we  must  insist  upon  Lessing's  contention  that  "that  which  a 
painter  can  best  express  by  means  of  line  and  color,  is  least  fitted 
for  expression  in  words";*  that  "things  whose  parts  lie  in  juxta- 
position fonn  the  special  subject  of  the  plastic  arts";'  that 

these  part&t  ranged  one  after  anolher,  cannot  possibly  produce  the  same  effect 
as  when  Lbey  are  placed  side  by  side;  that  the  concentTatin^  glance,  which, 
after  their  enumeration,  we  try  to  cast  back  upon  them,  does  not  give  us  the 
effect  of  a  harmonious  picture;  that  the  human  imagination  is  incapable  of 
fonniog  a  conception  of  the  effect  which  such  and  such  a  nose,  mouth,  and 
eyes  would  together  produce,  unless  it  be  by  recalling  a  similar  combination 
of  these  parts  either  in  actual  life  or  in  art,^ 

From  this  it  should  be  amply  clear  that  the  verbal  arts  defeat  their 
own  purpose  when  they  attempt  "word-painting." 

The  average  Freshman  who  comes  to  us  is  no  very  accomplished 
"word-painter" — and  this  because  of  no  fault  of  the  average  high- 
school  teacher,  who  rests  in  a  touching  faith  that  the  whole  duty 
of  description  is  "to  tell  how  a  thing  looks."  Our  Freshman  is  as 
innocent  as  his  former  teachers  of  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  this 
accomplishment.  He  fa&s  siuvived  exercises  in  "  fundamental 
images"  and  has  prated  glibly,  perhaps,  about  "point  of  view"; 
and  very  possibly  his  most  honest  characterization  of  description 
would  be  "  those  wearisome  parts  of  a  story  which  all  warm-blooded 
and  generous  natures  invariably  skip,"  Our  preliminary  endeavors 
must  be  to  correct  the  false  teaching  that  accepts  the  statement: 
"As  by  far  the  greater  part  of  description  is  concerned  with  what 
is  seen,  emphasis  is  here  given  to  the  description  of  objects  of  sight." 
We  must  make  clear  to  the  student  that  successful  description  is 
never  content  to  try  to  tell  merely  "how  a  thing  looks,"  but  rather 
must  draw  upon  the  multifarious  life  of  all  the  senses;  must  catch 
the  passing  phenomenon  in  all  its  novelty  and  idiosyncrasy;  must 

■  Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  A  College  Manual  of  Rketoric  (New  York  and  London, 
1906),  p.  170. 

'Lessiog,  Laoco^^  p.  laa. 
^Ibid.,  p.  119.  *Iind, 
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dive  bodily  into  the  stream  of  sensation,  momentarily  escaped  from 
the  inertia  and  momentum  of  practical  life. 

Any  teaching  of  description  that  pretends  to  be  psychological, 
must  first  concern  itself  with  an  exploration  of  the  material  out  of 
which  descriptions  are  made,  viz.,  images.  As  a  first  adventure  in 
this  exploration  the  student  may  be  invited  to  try  to  imagine 
vi\idly  that  a  file  is  being  drawn  across  his  teeth,  that  a  dentist's 
drill  is  whirring  hot  against  a  sensitive  nerve,  that  a  sharp  razor  is 
being  drawn  vigorously  across  the  ball  of  his  thumb,  that  a  lemon 
is  being  cut  before  him,  experiences  of  biting  violence  being  chosen 
to  assure  a  reaction  from  all  but  the  most  apathetic.  The  attention 
of  the  class  can  then  be  called  to  the  fact  that  they  have  reproduced 
in  imagination  a  sensation  not  really  present.  Scarlet,  cold,  ihufider, 
velvet,  and  such  words  offer  further  occasion  to  make  evident  the 
reality  of  image  recall,  or  imagitioHmi.  The  class  may  then  be 
challenged  to  state  what  an  image  is.  Then  ask  the  student  how 
many  kinds  of  images  are  humanly  possible.  He  will  tell  you  that 
he  has  five  senses^and  his  curiosity  is  piqued  at  the  correction  that 
he  has  at  least  eight  senses.  Take  any  object — a  cocoanut,  say — 
and  ask  the  student  what  images  he  can  get  from  it.  A  tabulated 
account,  something  like  the  following,  will  result; 


taste  it 

gustatory 

taste 

look  al  it 

visual 

appearance 

smell  it 

olfactory 

smeU 

feel  it 

Uctilc 

rough  or  smooth 

feel 

iced  or  warm 

temperature 

tap  it 

auditory 

sound 

lift  it 

motor 

muscular 

be  hit  with  it 

pleasure  or  pain 

pleasure  or  pain 

Classifications,  such  as  the  one  just  arrived  at,  so  abridge  reality 
that  a  jeremiad  might  justly  be  raised  against  such  a  translation  of 
the  blare  and  bile  and  sting  of  living  images  into  lifeless  conceptual 
jargon.  No  teaching  whose  end  is  practice  can  afford  to  end  in 
theorizing — a  truism  that  composition  handbooks  have  been  too  fre- 
quently pleased  to  disregard.  But  to  extract  generalizations  from 
particular  experience,  and  in  the  end  to  set  such  generalizations 
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afire,  is  to  discover  new  vistas  by  the  light  of  the  resulting 
blaze.  For  the  auto  dafe  of  the  classification  given  above,  Reuben  J 
Post  Halleck's  The  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  (New 
York,  1904)  will  be  found  more  useful  than  was  ever  a  compendium 
to  the  Inquisition.  Halleck  gives  lists  of  the  following  type: 
muscular  sensations:  rowing  a  boat,  swimming,  slipping  or  falling 
down,  skating,  dancing,  walking  against  a  strong  wind,  climbing, 
playing  a  piano,  etc.;  temperature  sensations:  a  spring  breeze,  an 
automobile  ride  in  a  cold  wind,  a  hot  shower,  not  enough  bed 
clothes,  etc.  To  put  the  class  through  such  lists,  challenging  each 
student  in  every  case  to  try  to  recall  the  sensation  specified,  is  to 
give  the  student  a  vital  sense  of  the  rich  material  at  hand  from 
which  he  can  build  his  descriptions. 

Having  roused  the  student  to  a  realization  of  the  multifarious- 
ness of  the  life  of  his  senses,  we  must  next  show  him  that  this 
various  life  is  entirely  available  for  descriptive  writing;  that  the 
most  successful  writers  have  scorned  none  of  the  senses,  neither 
smell  nor  taste,  being  interested  alike  in 

White  plates  and  cups,  clean-gleamixig, 
Ringed  with  blue  lines;  and  feathery,  faery  dust; 
Wet  roofs,  beneath  the  lamp-light;  the  strong  crust 
Of  friendly  bread;  and  many-tasting  food; 
Rainbows;  and  the  blue  bitter  smoke  of  wood; 
The  radiant  raindrops  couching  in  cool  flowers; 
The  flowers  themselves  that  sway  through  sunny  hours. 
Dreaming  of  moths  that  drink  them  under  the  moon; 
Then,  the  cool  kindliness  of  sheets,  that  soon 
*  Smooth  away  trouble;  and  the  rough  male  kiss 

Of  blankets;  grainy  wood;  live  hair  that  is 
Shining  and  free;  blue-massing  clouds;  the  keen 
Unimpassioned  beauty  of  a  great  machine; 
The  benison  of  hot  water;  fur  to  touch; 
The  good  smell  of  old  clothes;  and  other  such — 
The  comfortable  smell  of  friendly  fingers, 
Hair's  fragrance,  and  the  musky  reck  that  lingers 
About  dead  leaves  and  last  years'  ferns. — Rupert  Brooke.' 

This  step  in  the  teaching  that  attempts  to  show  that  success! 
writers  have  scorned  none  of  the  senses  can  be  achieved  either  by 
'Collected  Poems  {New  York,  1915),  p.  isx. 
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the  reading  to  the  class  of  illustrations  (an  abundance  of  which  may 
be  found  in  Halleck's  book  cited  above)  or  by  sending  the  class 
out  to  browse  for  original  discoveries,  or  by  both  methods.  At 
this  stage,  the  instructor  must  face  the  squeamish  suspicion  that 
the  typical  Freshman  entertains  for  matters  "literary."  The  usual 
American  lad,  true  to  paternal  traditions,  is  only  too  likely  to  boast 
a  superior  contempt  for  letters.  Make  his  "daily  themes*'  frankly 
so  much  useless  discipline,  safely  divorced  from  all  conceivable 
human  interests,  and  he  will  accept  the  demands  and  grind  out  the 
minimum  set  requirement.  But  start  reading  "poetry"  to  him — 
an  experiment  always  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  reserve— and 
tell  him  his  work  must  be  sincere  and  vital  and  he  is  likely  to  sus- 
pect that  we  are  trying  to  betray  him  to  some  ridiculous  form  of 
sentimentality.  His  tender  self-consciousness  is  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive to  indecent  exposure  of  soul.  Hence  in  winning  the  student's 
ear  a  pardonable  appeal  may  be  made  to  universal  human  vanity — 
to  the  lurking  conceit  that  persuades  nearly  every  student  that 
Shakespearean  gifts  of  intellect  and  imagination  lie  well  hidden  in 
some  corner  of  his  organism.  Most  people  will  admit  defects  of 
strength  and  beauty,  but  few  indeed  will  sincerely  assent  to 
stupidity  and  paucity  of  soul.  It  is  well  to  remind  the  student  that 
if  he  linds  the  universe  vastly  dull  the  fault  lies  more  with  him  than 
with  the  universe.  Since  in  aesthetic  judgments  appreciation  is 
conditioned  so  largely  by  a  will  to  appreciate,  a  receptive  attitude 
toward  the  selections  offered  at  this  stage  of  the  teaching  is  to  be 
inWted— if  necessary  by  a  Machiavellian  appeal  to  the  student's 
pride,  an  appeal  which  may  with  alert  guidance  find  Jesuitical 
sanction  in  its  fruits.  A  modem  cynic  has  said  that  the  seats  of 
heaven  are  occupied  largely  by  the  British,  who  submit  to  an  eter- 
nity of  salvation  as  they  submit  to  classical  concerts,  because  of  a 
pathetic  eagerness  to  do  the  eminently  "respectable"  thing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  commendable  piety  behind  this  behavior 
so  ridiculed,  and  in  the  end,  before  too  many  aeons,  even  the  blessed 
from  the  British  Isles  may  come  to  a  sincere  appreciation  of  celestial 
harmonies.  And  so  with  students  learning  to  write.  If  they  are 
challenged  to  listen  to  literature  on  penalty  of  confessing  other- 
wise a  Philistine  deadness  of  soul,  the  audience  so  gained,  though 
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motivated  in  vanity,  still  realizes  a  will  toward  appreciation.  Hence 
in  offering  to  a  class  models  of  composition,  it  is  not  amiss  to  explain 
that  minds  differ  in  excellence  according  to  the  varied  degrees  with 
which  each  is  gifted  with  largeness  of  imagination;  that  whether 
one  has  imagination  or  not  depends  upon  the  richness  of  his  store 
of  images;  that  the  sincere  enjoyment  of  literature  is  one  index  to 
the  quality  of  one's  imagination;  that  those  who  find  the  world 
dull,  and  stupid  those  books  that  interpret  the  world,  find  in  books 
and  in  the  world  a  mirror  of  their  own  dulness.  It  was  Thoreau  who 
said:  "All  books  are  not  as  stupid  as  their  readers."  The  danger 
of  this  step  of  presenting  to  the  class  examples  of  the  literary  use 
of  the  various  types  of  images  hes  in  the  possibility  of  the  instructor 
being  enamored  of  his  own  voice  and  so,  by  overgenerous  reading, 
soothing  the  class  into  a  restful  stupor.  To  test  the  wakefulness  of 
the  class  the  reading  of  the  following  passage  from  A  Midsummer^ 
Night's  Dream  may  result  in  discoveries: 

Asleep,  my  love  ? 

What,  dead,  my  love? 
O  Pyramus  arise  1 

Speak,  speak.    Quite  dtimb  ? 

Dead,  dead  ?    A  tomb 
^f  ust  cover  Lhy  sweet  eyes. 
These  lily  lips, 

This  cherry  nose, 
Those  yellow  cowslip  checks, 

Arc  gone,  are  gone: 

Lovers  make  moan, 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 

Up  to  this  fwint  the  attempt  has  been  to  show  that  successful 
descriptive  writing  cannot  afford,  through  any  mistaken  efforts  at 
"word-painting,"  to  disregard  any  of  the  senses.  In  attacking 
"word-painting,"  however,  the  intention  was  not  to  imply  that  the 
student  should  avoids  whenever  possible,  visual  images  as  mistaken 
and  inferior.  However,  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  that 
Aristotle  did,  so  it  would  seem,  consider  visual  images  as  belonging 
to  an  inferior  class,  "rather  signs  of  moral  qualities  than  actual 
imitations  of  them."*     Of  course  it  might  be  urged,  and  justly,  that 

*Potiiia  V  (viii).  j.  13401138.  Cited  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory  t^ 
Poetry  and  Fine  Art  (Boston,  1911),  p.  138. 
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Aristotle's  evaluation  takes  into  account  the  moral  element,  an 
inclusion  absent  in  the  previous  discussion.  Yet  the  Aristotelian 
aesthetics  is  not  without  bearing  upon  the  present  discussion. 
According  to  Aristotle,  "A  work  of  art  reproduces  its  original,  not  as 
it  is  in  itself,  but  as  it  appears  to  the  senses.  Art  does  not  attempt 
to  embody  the  objective  reality  of  things,  but  only  their  sensible 
appearances.'*'  Aristotle  places  highest  among  the  arts,  music, 
which,  to  him,  was  "a  direct  image,  a  copy  of  character.'"  This 
power  of  directly  representing  character,  which  according  to  the 
Greek  view  belongs  to  such  an  eminent  degree  to  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, is  but  feebly  exhibited,  so  Aristotle  would  seem  to  teach,  by 
the  other  senses;  taste  and  touch  do  not  directly  reflect  moral 
qualities,  sight  but  little,  as  has  been  said.'  Though  Aristotle's 
psychology  does  not  take  deliberate  cognizance  of  what  we  now 
call  "motor  images,"  still  his  conception  of  the  soul  as  a  ''move- 
ment," his  high  evaluation  of  the  expressive  power  of  grimace,  ges- 
tiu%,  and  attitude  upon  tragedy  and  dramatic  dancing,  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  images.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  it  would  seem  that  though  the  arts  should  scorn 
none  of  the  abundance  and  variety  of  images  they  should  neverthe- 
less rely  not  so  much  on  images  that  are  purely  tactual,  visual,  or 
gustator)'  as  upon  those  which  are  auditory  and  motor.  Images  of 
action,  including  gesture  and  speech,  are  actually  more  expressive 
than  images  of  reds  and  blues  or  horizontals  and  verticals;  they 
are  always  more  provocative,  richer  in  associations.  The  practical 
conclusions  are  several.  One  is  the  wisdom  of  setting  students  to 
describe  persons  rather  than  landscapes;  another  is  in  describing 
people,  to  avoid  studies  in  "still  life":  we  should  seize  our  people 
"in  the  act."  Professor  Baldwin  has  already  pointed  out  the  large 
and  effective  use  of  dialogue*  and  gesture^  that  Sterne  makes  in  his 
descriptions  of  people,  a  trick  that  Sterne  seems  to  have  learned 
from  Scarron.  Both  Lessing  and  Aristotle,  in  their  celebration  of 
the  descriptive  value  of  motor  images,  give  sanction  to  the  con- 
tention that  the  greatest  economy  of  result  in  description  is  to  be 

'Butcher,  Und.,  p.  l%^. 

» Ibid.,  p.  I  aS.  <A  College  Manual  oj  Rhetoric,  p.  183. 

» Ibid.,  p.  132.  » Ibid,,  pp.  130-32. 
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had  by  utilizing  the  verb  to  its  fullest  power  rather  than  placing  the 
burden  of  the  chief  descriptive  effort  upon  the  adjective.  In 
describing  the  course  of  a  river,  for  example — say  the  Hudson  up 
among  the  Catskills — one  has  a  choice  between  visual  adjectives  or 
verbs  of  action:  one  can  conceive  the  river  as  static,  as  petrified 
as  a  cast  made  from  a  geological  survey,  or  as  "flowing  with 
muscular  reaches  among  the  Catskills,  swinging  supply  along  in 
sweeping  lines  of  assurance,  unfaltering  in  direction  and  undeterred 
by  obstruction,  with  easy  resourcefulness  and  quiet  grace  clearing 
all  obstacles  in  broad  compliant  bends." 

At  this  point  one  is  challenged  by  the  unusually  courageous  and 
successful  method  of  teaching  composition  that  has  been  developed 
at  Vassar.  The  course  has  been  outlined  by  Miss  Marguerite 
Arnold  in  an  unpublished  paper  entitled  "Description  Writing  and 
Criticism  at  Vassar."    Says  Miss  Arnold: 


( 


I 
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The  English  course  at  Vassar  is  primarily  a  "course  in  ideas"  with  a  firm 

foundation  in  intellectual  honesty With  such  honesty  as  the  basis  of 

the  entire  plan,  the  college  offers  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors,  a  one- 
semester,  three-hour  elective  course  in  descriptive  writing.  Here,  too,  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  creative  side,  and  a  distinct  attempt  Is  made  to  enlarge, 
actually,  the  perceptive  faculties.  What  do  I  feel,  taste,  hear,  sec — know? 
The  five  senses  arc  literally  developed  by  a  method  suggestive  of  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory. 

....  In  the  beginning  the  simpler  sensations  are  handfed,  i.e.,  touch, 
smell,  and  taste.  One  student  writes  of  the  feel  of  an  old  sweater;  of  a  leaf 
against  the  check;  of  a  cold  window-pane  as  the  palm  presses  against  it.  She  - 
invites  us  with  the  smell  of  the  breakfast  bacon,  "smokily  suggesti\'e  of  camp-  m 
fires";  of  the  velvety  taste  of  "bread-in-a-saucer-with-sugar-and-rich-cream- 
on";  or  the  hot  fragrance  in  "thin  ware,"  as  "edged  and  shot  through  with 
amber  light,  the  dark  liquid  shadows  through  the  thin  white  round  of  its  con- 
fining waUs."  Her  themes  are  short,  of  necessity,  since  to  give  the  precise 
quality  of  the  experience  requires  not  infinite  words  but  infinite  care  in  their 
choice.  Unity,  point  of  view,  selection  of  detail  become  simplified  into  the 
tmcomplex  problem  of  bow  to  express  the  peculiar  flavor  of  a  single,  momen- 
tary sense- impression.    One  theme,  called  "Scrubbing"  is  of  typical  length; 

"The  moist  warmth  flattens  tangibly  against  my  face  and  cuts  off  my 
breath  for  a  gasping  instant,  before  the  searching  cleanliness  of  hot  soap-suds 
sets  my  nostrils  tingling." 

Although  each  assignment  is  made  with  a  single  sense  experience  in  view^ 
yet  to  exclude  positively  the  other  four  senses  from  any  one  theme  would  be 
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absurd.  When,  therefore,  the  study  of  sight  is  definitely  begun  in  the  thir- 
teenth theme,  one  does  not  understand  that  no  sight  experiences  have  appeared 
before 

With  the  twenty-eighth  theme,  objects  in  action  make  ihcir  appearance — 
the  camel,  the  black-bird,  the  tennis-player,  the  photograph  saved  b}'  the 
irresistible  life-like  movement  of  the  features  ....  so  closely  allied  are 
thought  and  expression  in  this  kind  of  work  that  to  see  accurately  is  to  say 
accurately  as  well 

However,  this  first-hand  study  of  sense  experience  does  not  comprise  the 

full  extent  of  the  plan The  other  aspect  is  a  critical  one.    That  is  to 

say,  analyses  of  the  methods  of  great  writers,  together  with  constant  survey 
of  one  another's  work,  is  a  highly  important  phase  for  the  students.  To  imder- 
stand  the  bearing  of  all  this  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  over  the  theme  plan  as 
suggested  above.  For  the  first  six  weeks,  that  is,  while  the  student  is  handling 
the  simpler  sensations,  she  is  devoting  two-thirds  of  her  preparation  time  each 
week  to  the  reading  of  such  wrilera  as  Jeffries,  James,  Pater,  and  Conrad.  The 
ninth  theme,  then,  becomes  an  inserted  critical  one  whose  subject  is  the  descrip- 
tive piece  of  a  fellow-student  and  whose  standards  have  been  suggested  by 
reading  and  class-discussion.  There  is  no  talk  of  unity,  point-of-view,  selec- 
tion of  detail,  but  one  reads  of  "dominant  impression/'  "well-rounded  expe- 
rience,*' and  soundness  and  vividness  of  sense  portrayal.  Style,  here,  is  treated 
under  rhythm;  words  arc  examined  for  iJicir  length,  their  consonantal  and 
vocalic  values.  Verbs  are  analyzed  for  their  ea)nomic  force In  addi- 
tion to  this  critical  work  two  papers  are  required,  one  short  and  one  long,  the 
long  one  foreshadowed  several  themes  ahead  by  copies  of  the  quotations  to  be 
used  and  by  an  outline  of  the  points  to  be  made.  Of  the  long  one,  the  twenty- 
third,  the  scope  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the  titles  given  to  actual  themes: 
"Color  Appreciation  from  Jeffries'  Life  of  the  Pulds"\  "Sunshine  and  Shadow 
in  TJtc  Open  Air";  "Treatment  of  Light  in  Marius  the  Epicurean";  "Light 
as  Henry  James  Uses  It";  "Conrad's  Method  of  Making  Distinct  Descrip- 
tions of  Different  Hours  of  the  Day." 

The  scheme,  like  all  others,  suggests  some  defects  which  may  be  touched 
upon  briefly Does  this  development  of  sense  perception  lead  to  an  over- 
aesthetic  interpretation  of  life  ?  An  over  sensuous  one  ?  Should  there  not  be 
far  more  descriptive  handling  of  people  ?  Bold  strokes  that  make  us  smile  or 
weep  ?     If  flesh  and  blood  took  the  place  of  an  occasional  sunset,  the  prcviuling 

tone  would  not  be  so  entirely  ethical To  go  to  Lessing,  language  may 

express  juxtaposition  of  parts  in  space,  but  the  illusion  is  lost  unless  some 
device  is  used  to  cause  the  parts  to  appear  successively  before  us.  Indeed, 
actions  arc  the  proper  subjects  of  poetic  descriptions. 


Such,  in  mutilated  account,  is  the  Vassaj  course.    A  reading  of  the 
themes  inspire  by  this  course  gives  very  impressive  evidence  that 
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the  results  are  very  real  in  accomplishment,  and  the  courage  and 
consistency  of  the  course  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  most 
telling  negative  criticisms  that  suggest  themselves  have  been  stated 
by  Miss  Arnold  at  the  end  of  her  paper.  One  is  baffled  in  the  end 
to  explain  the  flagrant  incongruity  between  Miss  Arnold's  closing 
admission  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  comrse.  One  is  given  ■ 
pause  by  the  further  consideration:  Is  not  the  course  too  danger- 
ously near  priciosiU  to  be  of  value  to  American  youth?  The 
highly  aesthetic  interests  of  the  Vassar  course  are  not  the  normal 
interests  of  the  normal  male  Freshman,  and  it  is  highly  question- 
able to  what  extent  these  should  be  his  interests.  In  youth's 
encounter,  such  work  offers  suave  encouragement  to  those  suscep- 
-tible  to  the  "yellow  age,"  and  frank  despair  for  the  dull  and  decent  ■ 
Philistine.  For  reasons  of  policy  it  is  certainly  not  of  the  most 
established  wisdom  to  send  betrousered  Freshmen  out  feeling 
sweaters  and  indulging  "sensations"  with  a  view  to  immortalizing 
them  in  words.  The  danger  is  that  instead  of  heightened  percep- 
tion an  inarticulate  panic  of  self-consciousness  should  result. 
American  youth  is  tenderly  suspicious  of  all  situations  that  offer 
occasion  to  heighten  its  disquieting  doubts  as  to  its  essential  absur-  m 
dity.  We  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  fatuous  facility  of  adoles- 
cence to  feel  "silly."  It  would  seem  wiser  to  guide  the  student 
gently  to  discover  the  richness  of  his  past  experience  rather  than 
to  invite  him  to  a  laboratory  analysis  of  new  sensations.  ■ 

It  can  be  cogently  urged,  however,  that  the  Vassar  course 
adheres  to  one  ideal  that  might  safely  be  insisted  upon  without  _ 
paralyzing  the  student  with  inhibiting  self-consdousness :  the  writ-  f 
ing  with  "the  eye  on  the  object."    Flaubert  is,  of  course,  the  great 
apostle  of  this  creed.     Guy  de  Maupassant  in  the  Preface  to 
Pierre  et  Jean  (p.  xxxi  [Paris,  1892])  has  given  enunciation  to  this 
ideal  of  practice:   "In  order  to  describe  a  fire  that  flames  and  a 
tree  on  the  plain  we  must  keep  looking  at  that  fire  and  at  that  tree, 
until  to  our  eyes  they  no  longer  resemble  any  other  tree  or  any 
other  fire."    The  counsel  of  perfection  that  both  Flaubert  and 
de  Maupassant  drew  from  this  is  surely  encouraging  to  all  lovers  j 
of  novelty:  "This  is  the  way  to  become  original."  A  necessary  out- 
come  of  Flaubert's  theory  of  laborious  and  literal  accuracy  as  a 
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to  "acquired  originality"  were  his  chimerical  ideals  of  style. 
Says  de  Maupassant: 

Having,  besides,  laid  down  this  truth  that  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world 
two  grains  of  sand,  two  flies,  two  hands,  or  two  noses  exactly  alike,  he  [Flaubert] 
compdled  me  to  describe  in  a  few  phrases,  a  being  or  an  object  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  particularize  it  and  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  objects  of 
the  same  race  or  the  same  species. 

la  an  '*£tude  sur  G.  Flaubert'*'  de  Maupassant  develops  this  idea 
more  fully: 

Oteesaed  by  this  absolute  belief  that  there  existed  only  one  way  of  describ- 
ing Atlung,  one  word  to  name  it,  one  adjective  to  qualify  it,  and  one  verb  to 
uumtte  it,  he  set  out  with  superhuman  labor  to  discover  in  each  phrase  this 
word,  ihb  epithet,  and  this  verb.  He  also  believed  in  a  mysterious  harmony 
oC  expressioa,  and  when  an  apt  word  did  not  seem  to  him  euphonious,  he  sought 
snatlxr  viih  invincible  patience,  certain  that  he  had  not  yet  found  the  true, 
the  unique  one. 

After  this  one  is  hardly  surprised  to  leam  that  ''writing  was  for 
lum  a  formidable  task,  full  of  torments,  of  hazards,  of  fatigue." 

To  attempt  to  enforce  this  procedure  of  Flaubert's  as  a  class- 
r^>om  practice  would  be  to  institute  comedy  on  a  multiplied  scale; 
^  yet  to  acquaint  the  class  with  the  facts  as  a  matter  of  history 
*^  as  an  example  of  one  writer's  passionate  striving  for  perfection 
wins  craft  is  to  have  advanced  one  step  further  away  from  illiteracy. 
Not  is  any  student  who  nurses  the  fond  conviction  that  he  is  a  bud- 
™g  de  Maupassant  to  be  discouraged  from  a  proof  of  his  convic- 
^'^-  There  is  biblical  encouragement  to  "prove  all  things.*'  But 
for  ictual  everyday  labor  in  composition  an  ideal  more  practicable 
™  Flaubert's  is  the  Wordsworthian  endeavor  to  portray  scenes 
*id emotions  "remembered  in  tranquility."  Eugene  Fromentin, 
» the  Preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Un  tu  dans  le  Sahara,  thus 
'P^  of  the  greater  gain  of  writing  from  memor>'  than  vis-i-vis 
tlw  (acts  to  be  described: 

11  thae  letters  had  been  written  from  day  to  day  and  among  the  scenes 
'*^*°:3>ttl,  they  would  have  been  different  from  what  they  ace;  and  perhaps, 
•Wit  being  either  more  true  or  more  lifelike,  they  would  have  missed  that 
^™l*y  wWch  for  lack  of  a  better  term  I  shall  call  the  refracted  image,  or  the 
**w  of  tiling.    The  necessity  of  writing  at  a  distance,  after  months,  after 

'®nrtt«wi^iwrfffC.  Flaubcri  (Paris.  1885),  \1I,  i. 
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yeais,  with  the  aid  of  the  memory  alone  and  in  the  drcumstaotial  fonn  proper 
to  condensed  recollections,  made  dear  to  me,  better  than  any  other  experiment, 
the  meaning  of  truik  when  applied  to  those  arts  that  attempt  to  represent 
nature;  made  clear  to  me  how  far  truth  is  furnished  by  nature,  how  far  it  is 
imparted  by  our  sensibilities.  This  necessity  rendered  me  all  kinds  of  services. 
Especially  did  it  constrain  me  to  seek  truth  outside  of  mere  exactitude,  resem- 
blance outside  of  slavish  transcription.  The  most  scrupulous  exactitude,  a  capi- 
tal virtue  when  it  is  a  question  of  information,  of  instruction,  of  imitation, 
becomes  only  a  quaUty  of  secondary  consideration  in  a  work  of  this  sort — 
provided  always  there  be  but  an  unbiased  sincerity,  provided  there  be  a  touch 
of  Imagination,  provided  time  has  effaced  the  trivial  and  the  irrelevant:  in 
word,  if  there  has  sUpped  in  the  merest  particle  of  ait. 


k 


Fromentin  says  that  a  description  is  "  true  "  if  it  has  seized  **  the 
refracted  image,"  "  the  mood  of  things" — terms  mystical  and  mean- 
ingless at  first  blush,  yet  in  reality  synon>'mous  with  what  Sau- 
tayana'  has  called  *'  the  tertiary  qualities  of  objects."  Santayana*3 
contention  is  that 

the  moving  image  is  impregnated  not  only  with  secondary  qualities — colour, 
heat,  etc. — ^but  has  qualities  we  may  call  tertiary,  such  as  pain,  fear,  joy,  malice, 
feebleness,  expectancy.  Sometimes  these  tertiary  qualities  are  attributed  to 
the  object  in  their  fullness  and  just  as  they  arc  felt.  Thus  the  stin  is  not  only 
bright  and  warm  in  the  same  way  that  he  is  round,  but  by  the  same  right  he 
is  also  happy,  arrogant,  ever-young,  and  all-seeing;  for  a  suggestion  of  these 
tertiar>*  qualities  runs  through  us  when  we  look  at  him,  just  as  immediately  as 
do  his  warmth  and  light.  H 

Riiskin  is  the  De\il*s  Advocate  of  "tertiary  qualities."  He  has 
voiced  his  distaste  for  "emotional  descriptions"  in  his  impatience 
at  what  he  has  so  intolerably  named  the  "pathetic  fallacy." 
Ruskin's  belief  seems  to  have  been  that  nature  can  be  "tran- 
scribed"; and  in  this  faith  he  joins  hands  with  Flaubert  against 
Lessing,  Fromentin,  and  Santayana.  Ruskin's  false  aesthetics  on 
this  point  has  done  boimdless  harm  in  debauching  our  ideas  of  suc- 
cessful writing.  Pathetic  fallacy  is  j>emidou3  only  in  its  insincere 
use. 

At  last  we  are  ready  to  launch  the  student  off  on  his  first  theme. 
The  initial  problem  is  tht  problem  that  abides  to  the  end,  the 
problem  of  the  choice  of  subject.  The  student  should  never  be 
permitted  to  write  upon  a  subject  to  which  he  can  bring  but  vague 

*Ii/«  of  Reason,  I,  142-43- 
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and  indifferent  experience.  As  Baldwin  has  said:  "A  subject  is 
good  for  your  description  in  proportion  to  the  definiteness  of  the 
feeling  it  gives  you.'*'  The  subject  once  chosen,  the  next  step  is 
to  &i  clearly  the  moment  the  description  seeks  to  realize,  and  to 
detenaine  the  impression  dominant  during  that  moment.  For 
example:  the  subject  might  be  "At  the  Theatre";  the  momeni, 
"after  the  play";  the  impression,  "the  rustle  of  contented  depar- 
tiire."  Before  the  student  begins  actually  to  write  he  should 
vitalize  his  subject  in  imagination,  and  as  an  aid  to  this,  or  as  a 
result^  jot  down  as  they  come  to  him  the  concrete  details  available 
for  his  theme.  Baldwin  has  devised  a  schematic  method  of  record- 
ing this  inventory  of  material.    The  following  are  representative:* 


Sabfect 


Bank  Gerks 
at  Work .  . 


lying. 


In  ft  Depart- 
meat  Store 


Moment 


Just  before  doung 


Before  the  shower 


Christmas  eve,  Ute 


IniprcsiiOD 


Dispatch 


Heat 


Exba^ustion 


CoDCRte  DetsUa 


Scan  a  check — fiip  it  into  a  com- 
partment—thumbinR  a  pile  of 
bills— dick  of  a  S[)ecie  stacker — 
click  and  clash  of  adding  ma- 
diine — slap  of  pass  book  on  glass 
counter — telephone  bell — type- 
writer, etc. 

Sweat  running  into  eyes— dog*s 
tongue  hanji'ing  out — air  shim- 
mering in  distance — horses  pant- 
ing— no  breeze — blue  sky  with 
thunderbeads — hay  scratching 
blistered  neck.  etc. 


Shopgirl — black  rings  under  eyes — 
leans  against  bales  of  linen — 
answers  mcchamcally  —  three 
customers  at  once — takes  down 
box  after  box — sharp  question  of 
floorwalker — bad  air — pallor — 
complaint  of  customer — others 
push  in,  etc. 


The  student  is  now  ready  to  take  his  pen  in  hand;  and  at  this 
point  this  paper  leaves  him.  Our  concern  has  been  more  with 
aesthetic  theory  than  with  pedagogical  practice.  Composition- 
teaching  has  too  frequently  in  the  past  driven  along  in  pious  con- 
tempt for  aesthetic  theory,  a  contempt  that  has  betrayed  it  into 

*  Writing  and  Speaking  (New  York,  1912),  Part  I,  p.  122.        *Ibid.,  pp.  121-23. 
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false  practices.  Behavior  can  be  intelligent  only  when  deliberately 
directed  toward  some  attainable  goal.  All  teaching  is  blind  and 
futile  that  does  not  operate  through  a  double  insight — an  insight 
into  actual  facts  and  an  insight  into  possible  ends.  This  paper  is 
built  upon  the  conviction  that  practical  justification  of  English 
teaching  can  come  about  only  when  teachers  of  English  have  come 
to  ideals — ^and  ideals  that  are  real.  In  the  past,  and  in  the  present, 
too,  we  have  spent  a  vast  amount  of  energy  in  mock-show  of  teach- 
i|ig  students  to  write,  increasing  our  efforts  in  compensating  pro- 
portion to  our  innocence  of  any  reasonable  end.  The  belief  here 
is  that  unguided  writing  is  worthless;  that  the  teacher  should  have 
clearly  formulated  to  himself  just  what  it  is  he  aims  to  accomplish; 
and  he  must  leave  no  room  for  chance  in  the  accomplishment. 
Every  piece  of  writing  must  be  read  by  the  teacher;  and  it  is  of 
undeviating  necessity  that  the  criticism  that  he  offers  be  counsels 
of  practice — advice  that  is  pedagogical  hypocrisy  if  it  is  not  so  made 
that  the  student  can  translate  it  into  actual  results. 


ATURE  AND  COMPOSITION  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
PUPILS 


RO\\TNA  KEITH  KEYES 
Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn 


English  Journal  has  contained  articles  dealing  with  the 
vcxeci   question  of  "Business  English/'  the  central  inquiry  appar- 
ently "being  *'  Is  there  such  a  thing  ?  "    After  two  years  of  experience 
in  io.'vcstigating,  through  practical  work,  the  question  of  what 
course  in  English  is  best  adapted  to  commercial  pupils,  I  venture 
lnuftV>ly  to  contribute  a  brief  report  and  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  question  of  business  English  is 
greatly  modified  by  the  conditions  existing  in  the  particular  school 
irkre  the  course  is  given.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  perfectly  true 
il^t  good  English  is  good  English  whether  it  is  in  a  business  letter 
ot  in  a  literary  essay,  but  the  means  best  adapted  to  securing  the 
««  of  good  English  on  the  part  of  pupils  will  depend  on  specific 
wwiitioiis.  In  the  commercial  course  of  the  Girls*  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  special  conditions  to  be 
**sidered  are:  First,  that  the  course  is  only  three  years  long  as 
™"Qpared  with  four  years  of  the  academic  course;  second,  that  the 
Oijority  of  the  pupils  choosing  the  commercial  course  are  less 
lotfUeaual  than  those  choosing  the  academic  course;  third,  that 
^  uses  to  which  they  will  put  their  knowledge  of  English  in  the 
°^  year  out  of  high  school  (in  the  business  office)  require  that 
^•cdal  emphasis  be  laid  on  certain  features  of  good  English  which 
»ould  not  be  emphasized  if  the  pupils  had  longer  time  for  develop- 

Tlie  two  purposes  which  the  course  in  English  for  commercial 
popfls  must  chiefly  emphasize  are,  first,  accuracy  and  intelligence 
"*lbe  writing  of  business  letters;  and,  second,  the  development 
w  general  intelligence  and  ability  to  grasp  ideas  from  the  printed 
P^t  to  be  obtained  through  wide  general  reading.     The  second 
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of  these  purposes  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  good 

ship,  but  it  is  not  less  essential  for  satisfactory  service  in  the  business 

world.  d| 

Concerning  our  means  of  securing  the  first  of  these  purposcs,T 
shall  have  little  to  say  except  to  point  out  that  such  suggestions  as 
are  often  found  in  the  English  Journal^  with  regard  to  vitalizing 
letter-writing,  have  been  verified  by  us  in  our  experience.  Pupils 
of  one  class  correspond  with  pupils  of  another  class,  and  so  secure 
human  interest  together  with  criticism  from  a  fellow-pupil.  The 
bookkeeping  department  correlates  its  work  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish department,  so  that  letters  frequently  pass  through  both 
departments  to  be  corrected  for  subject-matter  in  one  and  io^ 
English  in  the  other.  ^ 

Each  term  a  definite  goal  is  set  as  to  subject-matter  and  form. 
In  lA,  for  instance,  only  letters  ordering  goods,  sales  letters,  and 
letters  op>ening  accounts  are  attempted,  and  the  transactions  repre- 
sented are  put  in  terms  which  are  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
ver>'  small  girls  who  enter  high  school.  As  to  form  the  emphasis 
in  that  term  is  laid  upon  correct  headings  and  conclusions,  neat 
app>earance,  and  the  elimination  of  the  "baby  blunder"  or  running 
together  of  sentences.  Thus  from  term  to  term  special  errors  are 
eliminated  or  at  least  greatly  reduced  through  this  defining  of  the 
aim. 

Each  term  a  letter-writing  test  is  carried  on,  pupils  of  one  grade 
being  giveh  a  certain  subject  on  which  they  are  to  write  in  class, 
prizes  being  offered  for  each  grade.  We  try  to  adapt  subjects  to 
the  stage  of  the  pupils*  development,  so  that  letters  may  be  natural 
and  original  though  involving  real  business  problems.  For  example, 
the  following  subjects  were  given  in  May,  191 7:  M 

lA.  The  best  sales  letter:  Imagine  that  you  have  raised  floweiv 
or  vegetables  yourself  in  the  school  garden  or  at  home.  Write 
a  letter  dated  the  middle  of  July,  19 17,  in  which  you  try  to  induce 
a  neighbor  to  buy  from  you.  State  the  quantity  which  you  are 
prepared  to  offer,  quality,  and  price. 

iB.  A  letter  of  complaint:  Your  dressmaker  has  just  sent  your 
new  dress.  Write  to  her  a  courteous  letter,  explaining  just  why 
it  is  not  entirely  satisfactor>-  and  according  to  agreement. 
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aA.  Suppose  that  the  Annex  is  to  have  a  *'park  day,"  with 
relay  races,  folk  dances,  and  an  outdoor  play.  Write  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  explaining  the  interest  of  the 
occasion,  and  iisking  that  a  reporter  be  sent  to  write  up  the  events 
on  the  day  when  they  occur.  Be  more  definite  in  your  statement 
than  these  directions  are. 

2B.  A  girl  friend  living  in  the  country  writes  to  you  to  say  that 
she  is  about  to  move  to  Brooklyn,  and  wishes  to  take  up  conunerdal 
work  in  high  school,  having  completed  her  elementary  course. 
She  asks  that  you  will  explain  to  her  the  purpose  and  scope  of  our 
course  here,  and  advise  her  as  to  the  relative  values  of  this  course 
and  the  academic  for  a  girl  who  is  to  earn  her  own  living  otherwise 
than  by  teaching. 

This  year  the  subjects  will  all  be  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  war. 

The  second  purpose  stated,  that  of  securing  general  intelligence 
and  ability  to  read  independently  and  to  judge  the  relative  value 
of  books,  we  try  to  secure  through  an  emphasis  upon  individual 
reading-lists  rather  than  upon  the  completion  of  classroom  reading. 
Enough  books  are  prescribed  for  the  entire  class  to  give  a  central 
interest  to  the  term's  work,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  chosen 
from  the  so-called  classics,  Shakespeare,  Hawthorne,  George  Eliot, 
etc.;  but  besides  these  books,  each  pupil  is  required  to  read  at  least 
six  books  each  term,  stating  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  whether 
she  is  fond  of  reading  or  finds  reading  difficult.  The  list  is  then 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils  toward 
higher  standards  of  reading.  Considerable  class  time  is  devoted 
to  oral  reports  and  discussion  of  the  books  read,  several  girls 
joining  in  giving  partial  reports  on  one  book,  or  each  girl  taking 
an  indi\idual  book  as  seems  best  at  the  time.  Another  method 
of  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils'  reading  is  to  have  a  "  reading 
aloud  day,"  when  they  may  choose  passages  from  the  books  that 
they  are  reading,  and  after  giving  a  brief  introductory  speech,  may 
read  to  the  class  passages  which  they  consider  most  interesting. 
Such  work  is  generally  organized  through  a  committee  of  the  class 
itself.  The  reading  lists  are  preserved  and  commented  on  from 
term  to  term,  so  that  they  give  accurate  evidence  of  the  progress 
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of  the  pupils.  In  the  third  year  the  girls  are  introduced  to  the 
newspapers  and  the  magazines,  more  particularly  than  has  been 
done  in  the  earlier  years.  Through  the  reading  of  the  newspapers 
the  pupils  are  led  to  distinguish  between  the  story  and  the  essay. 
After  this  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arouse  an  interest  in  popular 
essays  of  the  day.  This  year  articles  on  the  war  have  particular 
interest,  but  at  all  times  the  writings  of  Agnes  Repplier;  Samuel 
Crothers,  and  Simeon  Strunsky  open  up  a  new  field  of  interest  to 
girls  who  have  heretofore  found  pleasure  almost  exclusively  iafl 
fiction.  Later  a  few  essays  of  Ir\dng  and  Addison  are  read  by  the 
class  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  in  every  age  someone  has  "com- 
mented on  the  life  around  him"  just  as  do  these  writers  of  today. 
The  result  has  been  a  striking  interest  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  humor  to  be  found 
in  classical  writers,  which  would  never  have  been  developed  except 
,  through  the  use  of  present-day  essays.  There  are  new  develop- 
ments every  term  in  such  individual  work,  and  space  would  fail  me 
to  tell  of  the  pleasure  found  in  the  discussion  of  nineteenth-century 
novelists  versus  those  of  the  present  day,  Irish  Players  versus 
Goldsmith,  and  similar  questions  which  arouse  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm among  the  pupils.  I  wish,  however,  to  indicate  the  inde- 
pendence with  which  the  pupils  read  and  judge  when  turned  loose 
among  modem  essa>'s,  by  appending  a  few  answers  to  a  test  question 
given  in  the  jA  Division.  The  girls  are  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old,  and  mostly  of  foreign  parentage. 

Question:    Gi\'e  purpose  and  a  general  idea  of  the  subject-mAtter  of  three 
cssa)-s  used  for  borne  reading. 

FirH  <mswer:  The  purpose  of  Agnes  ReppUcrs  "Children's  Poeu"  in  ilie 
book  called  "Essays  in  Idleness"  is  to  show  that  children 
love  poetry  more  than  growxk-i^»,  for  the  children  lovo  ■ 
poetry  by  instinct  while  grown-ups  read  more  of  prose  than 
poetry  because  they  have  judgment  and  reasoning  powers. 
Children  do  not  like  poetry  writlcn  for  children  but  poetry 
written  for  elders.  Many  great  authors  as  childFcn  were 
enthused  by  poetry  of  great  poets  who  lived  before  them. 
This  essay  is  instructi\x. 

The  purpose  of  "War  Poetry"  by  Agnes  Repplier  is  to 
show  that  in  former  days  poetry  written  about  war  ^x>ke 
only  of  the  bravery  but  today  the  people  do  not  write  of  the 
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bravery  because  they  know  of  ihe  horrors.  In  former  days 
there  were  two  kinds  of  poetry,  love  and  war,  but  today 
there  arc  many  kinds.    It  is  instructive. 

"Reading  for  a  Grandfather"  by  Howells  shows  that 
many  modern  girls  read  modem  books  and  do  not  know  the 
best  literature.    It  is  amusing  and  instructive. 

Second  answer:  Agnes  Repplier's  "A  Plea  for  Humor"  was  written,  I 
think,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  people  of  today  their 
utter  lack  of  humor  for  things  which  would,  in  former  days, 
have  excited  the  greatest  laughter  and  pleasure  among  these 
humorists  who  are  foimd  with  difficulty  in  this  age  of 
seriousness  and  lack  of  light-heartedness, 

Samuel  Crothers'  "Convention  of  the  Books"  w^as  an 
interesting  essay  in  which  the  books  of  various  ages  and 
days  of  fame  gather  together  and  talk  of  their  readers. 
They  talk  of  some  industrious  student  or  great  literary  man 
who  once  read  in  their  mighty  volumes,  but  then  left  them 
for  some  book;  they  discuss  the  class  of  readers  they  like 
best,  and  express  their  disdain  for  some  who  simply  read 
in  a  light,  indifferent  way,  and  then  get  the  wrong  purpose 
and  meaning  of  the  book.  This  idea  of  having  **A  Con- 
vention of  Books"  was  only  another  way  to  express  the 
author's  own  personal  views  of  the  classes  of  readers  who 
dip  into  the  deep  and  instructive  books  of  great  writers. 

Strunsky's  "Cowards"  tried  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
that  death  is  not,  as  everyone  seems  Inclined  to  believe,  the 
worst  thing  in  life,  or  the  greatest  fear  that  any  man  feels. 
This  he  does  by  giving  the  opinions  of  men,  who  fear 
something  that  one  would  not  think  could  hold  fear  for 
a  man. 

Third  answer:  Agnes  Repplier's  "In  the  Dozy  Hours"  deals  with  old 
customs  which  are  being  ridiculed  or  dropped  and  she 
points  out  why  they  should  not  be  dropped.  The  purpose 
is  to  keep  some  of  the  old  customs  which  are  better  than  the 
new. 

In  Strunsky's  "Belshazzar  Court"  he  tells  of  things 
which  surround  him  in  a  large  apartment  house.  He  writes 
of  what  he  sees  about  him  everyday.  I  think  the  purpose 
is  to  train  us  to  notice  everything  about  us,  and  to  show  us 
a  humorist's  view  of  apartmentbouse  life. 

Helen  Keller's  essays  tcU  of  the  life  of  the  blind  people. 
I  think  the  purpose  is  to  tell  normal  people  that  the  blind 
people  arc  not  as  helpless  as  we  make  them. 
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In  tills  same  test  the  following  essays  were  referred  to  by  tl 

different  pupils.    (The  inaccuracies  have  not  been  corrected.) 

A  Happy  Half-Centuiy Agaes  Repplier 

Maeterlink's  Symbolism Hemy  Rose 

American  Newspaper Charles  Dudley  Wamer 

Patient  Observer Stnmsky 

Heroines  of  Fiction Howells 

The  Street Stnmsky 

The  Custom  Officer Repplier 

Old  Maids Mark  Twain 

A  Conversation  between  Franklin  and  the 

Gout         Benj.  Franklin 

Gifts Emerson 

The  Little  Violinist Thomas  B.  Aldrich 

George  Eliot's  "Rose  Lydgate"  ....  Howells 

Charity Repplier 

Advantages  of  Being  Disliked      ....  Dunphine 

Belshazzar  Court Stnmsky 

Furnace  and  I Atlantic  Essays 

Consolation  for  the  Old  Bachelor      .     .     .  Francis  Hopkinson 

Essays , .  Emerson 

Out  of  the  Dark Helen  Keller 

A  Praise  of  Laziness Frank  Crane 

Brooklyn Stnmsky 

The  Greatest  of  These  Is  Charity     .     .     .  Agnes  Repplier 

A  Study  of  Romeo Chapman 

In  the  Dozy  Hours Repplier 

Essays Helen  Keller 

Stage  Lions Addison 

The  School  of  Polite  Unlearning       .     .     .  Crothers 

The  Ignominy  of  Being  Grown-up    .     .  Southern 

On  Riches Bacon 

The  Building  of  a  Ship John  Ruskin 

London,  the  City  of  Churches     ....  Charles  Dickens 

A  Plea  for  Humor Repplier 

Convention  of  the  Books Samuel  Crothers 

Cowards Strunsky 

The  First  Distiller Tolstoi 

American  Motherhood Roosevelt 

Prue  and  I Curtis 

The  Fir  Tree Lucas 

Imaginary  Interviews Howell 

Family  Portraits Curtis 
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^^H              Essa}*^  on  Books 

.      .     .     Phelps                                                     ^H 

^^1              Children's  PoeU 

.     .     .     Rcpplier                                                  ^^M 

^^H               Reading  for  a  Grandfather 

.     .     .     HoweUs                                                    ^H 

^^^1              American  Ideals     .... 

.     .     .     Mabie                                                      ^H 

^^^1              Sesame  and  Lillies 

.     .     .     John  RusVin                                            ^^| 

^^^B             Gondola  Days 

.      .      .     Smith                                                          ^H 

^^M             In  Our  Convent  Da>'s 

.     .     .    Rcpplier                                               ^H 

^^P            I  add  also  the  pupils'  lists  of  their  reading  for  three  terms.                  ^^| 

^^       These  are  selected  without  regard  to  the  pupil's  standing  in  class.                   ^B 

1            The  mistakes  are  the  pupils'. 

These  lists  are  intended  to  show                  ^H 

1             that  the  girls  tell  frankly  of  all 

their  reading,  whether  classical  or                  ^H 

I            popular,  and  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  proportion  of  good  reading                  ^| 

■             to  increase  as  the  terms  go  by. 

H 

^K                                                             FIRST  PUPIL                                                                           ^H 

^P                                                                                      Gnde  lA.                                                                                                         ^^| 

FothergiU:  First  VioUn 

Burnett:  T.  Tembarom                                          ^H 

Bront£:  Jane  Eyre 

Porter:  Harvester                                                      ^^^ 

Cummins:  Lamplighter 

Dixon:  Clansman                                                   ^^H 

Craik:  John  Halifax,  Gentleman 

Dixon:  Traitor                                                       ^H 

Dickens:  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Shakespeare:  Midsummer-Night's                         ^H 

Thurston:  Masqucrador 

Dream                                                                 ^^H 

Thurston:  Gambler 

Shakespeare:  Twelfth  Night                                  ^H 

Bronn:  Rose  MacCleod 

Shakespeare:  Much    Ado    About                         ^^| 

Brown:  Judgment 

Nothing                                                              ^^1 

Brown:  Sword  of  Youth 

Warner:  Golden  House                                          ^^| 

Eggleston:  Carolina  Cavalier 
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RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING  IN  COLLEGE- 


J.  P.  RYAN 
Grinnell  CoUege,  Grinnell,  Iow& 


Sidney  Smith,  the  English  humorist,  was  one  day  walking  along 
the  street  when  he  saw  in  a  backyard  beade  the  line-  fence  two 
women  arguing  violently.  He  stopped  and  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion, "Now  these  women  will  never  agree,  because  they  are 
arguing  from  different  premises."  Most  of  our  discussions  go  on 
from  different  premises.  Half  the  discussions  grow  into  disagree- 
ment because  people  use  the  same  word  in  different  senses;  the 
other  half  come  from  using  different  words  in  the  same  sense.  All 
the  trouble  which  cannot  be  classified  into  these  two  categories 
comes  from  using  words  with  no  sense.  In  any  event,  discussions 
are  generally  matters  of  misunderstandings.  If  we  only  under- 
stood, we  would  surely  be  juster,  jjerhaps  wiser.  Anyway,  the 
wise  man  prays  for  the  gift  to  see  the  proposition  as  the  other 
fellow  sees  it.  That  we  may  get  this  gift,  perhaps  prevent  mis- 
understanding, let  us  first  come  to  some  agreement  on  the  meaning 
of  our  terms. 

Recent  is  the  last  half -decade;  that  is,  during  the  last  five 
years.  Tendency  is  a  state  of  movement  toward  some  end  or 
purpose.  A  tendency  may  be  an  organized  movement  or  a  general 
drift.  In  this  paper  tendency  covers  both  the  clearly  marked 
reorganizations  of  the  outer  form  and  the  less  discernible  changes 
in  the  inner  spirit.  Finally,  to  be  classed  as  a  tendency,  the 
phenomenon  must  be  more  or  less  widespread.  Any  local  move- 
ment, individual  method,  or  sporadic  activity,  however  interesting, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  tendency.  If  you  are  getting  wonderful 
results  with  some  new  method  or  are  interested  in  some  special 
movement,  do  not  feel  grieved  if  that  movement  or  method  is  not 

'  This  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  on 
Novcinb€r  2. 
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W)ted  here.    Only  those  principles  and  practices  which  have  been 

^ted  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  are  becoming  more 

generally  accepted  as  part  and  f>arcel  of  the  regxilar  educational 

procedure  will  be  noted  as  tendencies.    Fortunately  the  word 

^^^hkg  limits  our  point  of  view.     We  are  not  here  concerned  with 

"le  sodal,  theoretic,  practical,  or  commercial  viewpoints.    We  are 

""^^lested  now  only  in  the  recent  pedagogical  tendencies  of  our 

^t>ject.    Public  speaking  is  not  used  here  in  that  large,  general 

^^'^se  as   including   interpretation,    reading,   and   dramatic   art, 

''^Ough  these  studies  are  legitimate  parts  of  a  department  of 

^P^'^ch,  yet  we  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  remarkable  changes 

P^^Xfcg  on  in  these  branches.     For  the  limits  of  this  paper  public 

'P^^king  means  the  art  of  beautiful  and  effective  speech  in  con- 

^*"sation,  as  well  as  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  speechmaking. 

Piibiic  speaking  deals  with  proper  speech  in  private  conversation 

w  in  public  gatherings. 

f        AVith  a  common  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  we 

Dia.y  now  pass  to  the  attempt  to  answer  the  question :   What  are 

^e  recent  notable  changes  in  our  subject  ?    The  answer  is  found 

in    t-hree  notable  tendencies  in  the  spirit  and  three  in  tlie  form. 

Tbese  changes  are:  (i)  a  restating  of  the  purpose,   (2)  a  growing 

interest  in  researcli,  (3)  a  study  of  speech  defect  and  speech  culture, 

(4)  a  reorganizing  of  departments,  (5)  a  new  alignment  of  courses, 

I       u*d  (6)  a  modernization  of  methods. 

^ft        The  first  and  most  important  change  in  the  informing  spirit  is 
^^  leveaied  by  studjang  the  statements  of  the  purpose  in  the  different 
wUege  catalogues.    As  one  reads  the  catalogues  he  realizes  that 
there  is  back  of  the  work  a  new  spirit.     Note  the  phrases  here  col- 
led and  think  of  their  meaning.     The  purpose  is  '*to  make  a 
F^ater  recognition  of  the  spoken  word  in  education,  to  give  more 
*opbasis  to  the  peculiar  academic  discipline  of  the  speech  sciences, 
*^  to  realize  more  fully  the  educational  values  in  the  study  of  the 
"P^  arts."     Wliat  a  world  of  meaning  back  of  such  a  declaration 
**tiiis:  ''In  the  past  the  emphasis  has  been  overmuch  upon  the 
■nistic,  upon  performance;  today  the  stress  should  be  shifted  to  the 
*^Dtific,  to  scholarship."     Not  half  so  reactionary  and  far  more 
effective  is  the  statement:  "As  the  goal  of  science  is  explanation, 
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one  of  the  great  puiposes  in  studying  speaking  is  to  discover 
knowledge  of  speech,  and  as  the  goal  of  art  is  action,  the  other 
great  puqwse  is  studying  the  art  of  speaking  well."  The  statements 
are  in  a  way  interesting  as  revealing  the  strident  tones  of  the  radical. 
Less  interesting  but  more  influential  are  those  statements  of  pur- 
pose which  echo  the  voice  of  a  philosophy,  or  reflect  a  larger 
tendency  in  education.  Such  statements  as  *'to  find  out  knowledge 
of  speech,"  to  develop  the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  social  life 
and  social  culture,  "  to  train  men  and  women  to  play  their  part  in 
a  democracy,"  show  the  greater  sodatization  of  education,  reveal 
the  changing  concepts  of  educational  values,  and  tell  of  the  readjust- 
ments of  educational  practice.  Probably  no  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum  is  reflecting  new  movements  as  readily  as  is  public 
speaking.  The  recent  demand  to  teach  citizenship  found  expres- 
sion first  in  public-speaking  classes.  One  of  the  chief  tendencies 
in  education  today  is  away  from  the  theory  of  cultural  development 
and  toward  a  theory  of  education  as  a  process  of  individual  recti- 
fication and  preparation  for  social  work  and  worth.  We  are  not 
discussing  the  results  of  this  tendency  nor  arguing  about  its  mer- 
its; we  are  merely  asserting  that  there  is  a  big  tendency  away 
from  classical-culture  standards  and  toward  social-value  standards; 
furthermore  we  are  asserting  that  this  tendency  is  being  manifest 
in  the  recent  tendencies  in  public  speaking.  No  one  can  hunt 
in  the  statements  of  purposes  for  tendencies  without  finding  a 
clearly  marked  movement  to  stress  the  educational  values  in  public 
speaking,  and  a  less  clearly  defined  manifestation  of  the  larger 
^ucational  tendencies  of  the  day. 

The  second  significant   tendency  in  the  teaching  of  public 
speaking  today  is  the  changed  attitude  toward  research.     There  is 
a  rapidly  growing  consciousness  of  the  need  and  the  meed  of  research. 
Thorough  research,  with  its  concomitant  scholarship,  is  the  best  ■ 
highway  to  good  standing  and  good  fellowship  in  the  academic  world. 
As  no  art  has  made  much  progress  until  that  art  became  substan-  . 
tially  based  on  its  own  sciences,  so  the  art  of  speaking  will  not  be  ^ 
greatly  advanced  until  the  underlying  sciences  are  more  thoroughly 
worked.     And  great  will  be   the  meed   of   scholarship,     To   the 
teachers  of  public  speaking  will  come  a  finer  character  and  a  better 
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Wftdemic  reputation.  Sj>eech  and  the  teachers  of  speech  will  come 
iato  their  own  when  they  have  collected  a  large  body  of  verified 
IcDowdedge,  when  they  have  aged  a  good  volume  of  professional 
traditions. 

Ooe  of  the  problems  in  research  is  the  investigation  of  speech 
defects,  and  this  work  may  be  classed  as  the  third  tendency  or 
dimge  in  the  inner  spirit,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  movement  is  as  much  the  result  of  a  demand  from  without  as 
o[  a  change  within-    The  insistent  calls  of  our  handicapped  stu- 
dents, the  demands  of  students  from  other  departments,  the  peti- 
tions of  parents,  and  the  requests  of  organizations  have  forced  the 
tochers  of  public  speaking  into  the  investigation  of  speech  defects. 
^'c  have  had  school  surveys  for  ilearly  everything  under  the  sun; 
at  last,  under  the  pressure  from  the  people,  we  are  making  school 
surveys  of  the  student's  speech,  and  we  are  working  with  our  own 
»s  well  as  with  our  foreign  student  for  the  correction  of  speech 
delects. 

Closely  associated  with  the  work  in  speech  defects  is  the  move- 
nwit  for  speech  culture.  There  is  a  growing  demand  that  the 
wDegesgive  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  beautiful  and  effec- 
tive speech  in  private  conversation.  The  reputation  of  American 
^wch  as  a  disagreeable  noise  ought  not  to  continue.  Already 
''"^y  ol  the  teachers  of  pubUc  speaking  have  joined  in  the  national 
iftovement  for  better  speech.  If  you  are  not  associated  in  the 
*"ork,you  should  be.  Write  for  information  to  Professor  John  M, 
Q*PP,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

So  far  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  changes  in  the  inner  spirit; 
we  will  now  look  at  the  chief  tendencies  in  the  outer  form.  The 
first  UDdency  is  the  organization  of  the  work  in  separate  depart- 
ments and  the  beginning  of  correlation.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  leaders  of  speaking  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  work 
we  served  by  separate  organization.  Though  it  is  growing  more 
40d  more  manifest  that  the  department  of  English  needs  the 
**pftrtment  of  speech  more  than  the  department  of  speech  needs 
wiglish,  yet  the  welfare  of  the  work  in  speech  demands  separation. 
Entctive  results,  proper  financial  support,  healthy  growth,  are  not 
fuily  realized  until  the  work  is  organized  in  a  separate  department. 
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Along  with  this  very  strong  tendency  for  separate  organization 
there  is  a  much  wealcer  movement  for  correlation  with  other  depart-  fl 
ments.  Those  who  are  advocating  correlation  believe  that  separa- 
tion without  correlation  will  soon  spell  death.  By  close  correlation 
with  other  departments  the  greatest  good  for  the  d^artment  of 
speech  is  realized,  while  the  work  of  the  whole  college  is  made  more 
effective.  Correlation  is  working  together  for  the  same  academic 
purpose.  The  department  of  speech  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  bring 
all  the  other  departments  together.  Though  there  is  a  very  distinct 
field  of  knowledge  for  the  department  of  speech,  and  many  prob- 
lems therein  wait  for  solution,  yet  for  the  present  the  first  business 
of  such  a  department  is  to  furnish  ready  service  in  the  other  fields 
of  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  biggest  service  that  speaking  can  do 
in  out  colleges  today  is  to  bring  the  departments  together  and  help 
somewhat  in  eliminating  the  evils  of  departmental  education.  The 
correlation  is  being  worked  out  by  making  the  credit  in  the 
courses  in  public  speaking  depend  partly  upon  the  work  done  in 
other  courses.  Committees  on  correlation,  closer  standardization, 
printed  syllabi  of  the  courses,  all  help  in  bringing  the  departments 
together.  ■ 

Great  as  is  the  activity  in  the  reorganization  of  the  department, 
there  is  still  greater  activity  in  the  rearrangement  of  courses. 
These  courses  in  public  speaking  are  generally  organized  on  the 
basis  of  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  There  are  some 
three-hour  courses,  but  the  tendency  is,  I  think,  toward  two  hours 
a  week.  The  practices  are  so  variable  that  there  is  no  tendency 
which  marks  the  work  as  required,  elective,  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
or  Junior,  Though  I  found  no  college  in  which  there  is  a  prohibi- 
tion against  men  and  women  registering  for  the  same  class,  yet 
I  did  find  the  tendency  toward  segregation  to  be  on  the  increase. 
Segregation  seems  to  be  creeping  in  more  as  a  solution  of  some 
local  problem,  generally  in  registration,  than  as  a  settled  {pedagogical 
policy,  adopted  for  its  merits.  Nevertheless,  in  the  colleges  into 
which  segregation  has  crept  there  is  a  conviction  among  not  a  few 
that  men  and  women  are  better  cared  for  in  segregated  classes. 
The  courses  are  gradually  solidifjing  into  three  types:  beginners, 
advanced,  and  formal.    The  first  is  known  as  the  Essential  o£ 
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Public  Speaking,  or  Public  Speaking  I;  the  second,  as  Advanced 
Public  Speaking,  or  Practical  Public  Speaking;  and  the  third 
course  is  called  Forms  of  Public  Address,  or  Formal  Public  Speak- 
ing. There  arc  many  different  courses,  as  Aftcr-Dinner  Oratory, 
Argumentative  Address,  etc.,  but  in  the  main  the  work  seems  to 
have  settled  into  these  three  types,  and  the  content  of  each  course 
is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  title. 

In  procedure  the  tendency  is  toward  the  practical  laboratory 
method.  In  some  schools  each  pupil  is  required  to  make  fifteen 
short  speeches  during  the  term;  in  others  the  requirement  is  six 
three-minute  speeches;  still  others  call  for  eight  three-minute 
speeches;  and  in  a  few  schools  each  student  is  required  to  make  a 
short  speech  every  time  the  class  meets.  These  speeches  may  be 
original  compositions  or  memorized  extracts.  About  the  use  of 
the  memorized  extract  or  declamation  there  are  many  unsettled 
questions,  but  I  thought  1  found  a  tendency  away  from  the  use  of 
the  declamation  and  toward  the  original  speech.  Much  as  one 
must  regret  certain  f>ernicious  influences  from  the  use  of  the  decla- 
mation, yet  one  readily  maintains  the  particular  advantages  in  the 
use  of  the  declamation  for  the  teaching  of  technique. 

The  original  speech,  however,  holds  sway,  and  the  tendency  in 
every  course  is  to  stress  the  practical  and  neglect  the  theory. 
Answers  to  such  questions  on  the  theory,  as.  How  much  theory 
should  be  given?  What  is  the  best  method  of  presentation? 
Should  the  theory  be  given  before  practice,  or  accompanying  prac- 
tice, or  after  considerable  practice?  have  not  settled  down  into 
any  tendency  sufficiently  to  come  within  the  purview  of  this  paper. 
There  are  a  few  ultra-radicals  who  are  acclaiming  no  theory: 
"Give  a  pupil  practice,  practice,  and  he  will  get  along  without  the 
theory,  or  get  it."  This  procedure  has  not  become  general  enough 
to  justify  its  discussion.  We  have  then  to  speak  of  the  dilTerent 
methods  in  teaching  the  theory  of  speaking.  There  are  three 
clearly  distinguished  tendencies:  the  reporting,  the  speechmaking, 
and  the  lecturing.  In  the  reporting  method  a  number  of  textbooks 
are  put  on  the  reference  shelf.  A  dedoite  topic  is  assigned  from 
day  to  day,  and  on  that  assigned  topic  each  pupil  brings  to  class  a 
written  report.    By  the  speechmaking  method  each  student  is 
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led  to  make  a  model  speech  upon  some  question  of  theory.  Though 
the  speaker  imparts  little  infonnation  to  the  class,  yet  he  must 
himself  actually  appropriate  a  great  deal,  on  the  principle  that  one 
learns  a  thing  by  trying  to  teach  that  thing  to  another.  According 
to  the  lectxire  method  the  pupil  reads  the  theory  in  his  textbooks 
and  redtes  up>on  the  studied  lesson  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  class. 
The  lecture  method  takes  its  name  from  the  lecture  period  rather 
than  from  a  formal  speech.  All  three  of  the  methods  are  used 
singly  or  in  combination. 

There  are  many  recent  movements  which  have  not  settled  into 
a  definite  drift  or  fallen  into  a  general  tendency.  Chief  of  these 
are:  the  movement  for  a  unit  in  the  college-entrance  requirements, 
the  use  of  the  laboratory  method,  the  amount  of  voice  training,  the 
use  of  the  declamation,  the  value  of  speaking  contests,  the  stand- 
ardization of  courses,  the  standardization  of  credit  for  courses,  and 
the  betterment  of  the  teaching  conditions.  These  problems  ap{>eal 
to  us  strongly,  not  only  because  they  are  yet  unsolved,  but  because 
they  are  so  important.  Indeed  some  of  them  may  prove  to  be  of 
far  more  importance  than  some  of  the  recent  tendencies. 

In  any  event  no  one  can  note  some  of  the  recent  tendencies  in 
the  teaching  of  public  speaking  without  finding  proof  that  the 
work  in  this  subject  is  being  wonderfully  improved,  and  that  the 
educational  values  of  the  subject,  so  often  abused  or  entirely 
neglected,  are  now  being  more  rightly  recognized  and  are  being 
given  a  more  potential  place  in  the  college  curriculum.  To  sum 
up,  then,  the  recent  tendencies  have  been  a  change  in  the  inner 
spirit  and  a  remodeling  of  the  outer  form.  The  change  in  the 
spirit  has  been  noted  in  the  restatements  of  the  purpose,  in  the 
beginning  of  research  work,  and  in  the  movement  for  speech  culture 
and  study  of  speech  defects.  The  remodeling  of  the  outer  form 
has  been  noted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  department,  in  the 
rearrangement  of  the  courses,  and  in  the  more  practical  methods 
of  procedure.  The  present  is  indeed  bright,  and  the  future  is  full 
of  hope. 
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To  teach  the  technique  of  a  form  of  literature  which  resembles 
tbc  sonnet  in  its  rigidity  of  structure  yet  which  must  remain  a 
free  spontaneous  creation  of  the  imagination  is  the  task  confront- 
ing the  instructor  of  a  class  in  the  short-story.  Quadruple  that 
tisk  if  the  class  be  composed  of  high-school  students. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  method  of  presentation  is  the  only 
^^  W)'  to  eliminate  the  difficulties. 

^B  The  class  whose  work  is  the  basis  of  this  report  consisted  of  forty- 
^M  Ar«  Seniors  in  the  Leavenworth  High  School  who  had  elected  a 
^  course  in  short-story  writing  as  their  fourth-year  English.  The 
actiir-ities  of  the  class  were  minutely  and  precisely  planned  far  in 
*l^"Mce.  The  purpose  was  to  present  the  technique  of  the  short- 
stoiy  inductively.  Before  any  original  writing  was  required  twelve 
^^-stories  had  been  read  and  studied.  This  study  was  appre- 
Q»lH'c  and  not  in  any  sense  intensive.  These  stories  were:  O, 
Henry,  "A  Municipal  Report,"  "The  Gift  of  the  Magi,"  "Lost 
oa Dress  Parade,"  and  "No  Story";  Poe,  "The  Pit  and  the  Pendu- 
luni"and  "The  Black  Cat";  Maupassant,  "The  Necklace"  and 
"TV  Confession";  Kipling,  "Wee  WilHe  WTnkie";  Harte,  "Out- 
atsof  Poker  Flat";  Stockton,  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?";  and 
Tigore,  "The  Man  from  Kabul." 

>M  these  were  read  a  study  of  the  elements  of  short-story 
tecluuque  was  drawn  from  the  text,  Miss  Albright's  The  Short- 
^^'  This  study  of  the  "how"  from  a  textbook  was  not 
emphasized;  if  anything,  it  was  slighted.  A  valuable  acquaint- 
*Ba  with  the  terminology  was  acquired,  however.  In  addition 
^  instructor  adapted  the  now  famous  formula  of  Pitkin  to 
higJ^school  students  and  presented   it  by  means  of  the  black- 
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I'llltin  in  hw  The  Art  and  the  Business  of  Story  Writing  has  a 
unique  mcthcxl  of  answering  the  questions,  "What  is  a  short- 
utoryi*"  and  **What  shall  you  write  about?"  The  formulas  can- 
not be  given  here,  but  the  instructor  can  adapt  them  so  that  a 
hijjb-.Hchool  Senior  can  grasp  their  significance.  In  them  the  in- 
itructor  has  a  definite  standard  to  which  critical  remarks  and 
questions  of  the  students  can  be  directed. 

With  this  background  the  seven  steps  in  the  presentation  of 
teaching  the  short-story  and  its  structure  began.  The  seven  steps 
represent  seven  days.  As  the  work  of  each  day  was  distinct  and 
planned  especially  for  that  day  of  the  week,  the  outline  will  be 
presented  day  by  day. 

Monday.  Reviews  of  all  previous  studies  of  the  plot  and  Miss 
Albright's  chapter  on  "Plot"  were  taken  up.  No  assignment 
was  made  for  Tuesday. 

Tuesday.  Without  previous  hint  the  students  were  required 
to  write  a  plot  germ,  or  a  dramatic  situation,  which  they  coidd 
use  in  a  short-story  of  their  own  if  need  be.  This  germ  idea  was 
not  elaborated.  The  entire  period  was  devoted  to  this,  and  the 
instructor  moved  about  the  classroom  in  constant  consultation. 
The  papers  were  collected  and  no  assignment  made. 

Wednesday.  The  papers  of  Tuesday  were  returned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  recitation.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  in- 
structor had  gone  over  them  carefully.  On  each  paper  were  writ- 
ten special  instructions  and  suggestions  to  the  fullest  extent 
What  was  good  was  pointed  out,  and  why  it  was  good;  what  was 
bad  was  pointed  out,  and  what  was  to  be  done  about  it.  On 
Wednesday,  therefore,  the  students  were  required  to  expand  the 
germ  iflca  into  a  motif  and  return  the  papers  at  the  end  of  the 
recitation.  In  this  way  the  student  unconsciously  let  his  ideas 
"cool."  No  pernicious  outside  help  or  misdirected  personal  effort 
was  possible.  As  far  as  the  student  was  concerned  each  day's 
labor  was  an  end  in  itself.  Consequently  there  was  no  assign- 
ment. 

Thursday.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "The  Sire  de  Maletroit's 
Door"  was  read  to  the  class  by  the  instructor.  Canby  says  that 
"no  story  in  the  world  reads  better  aloud."    It  preserves  all  the 
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fabe  unities,  and  this,  if  not  pointed  out.  is  helpful  to  beginners. 
It  moves  step  by  step  to  the  denouement.  It  has  perfect  nicety 
of  mddent.  It  has  perfect  balance  in  the  union  of  dramatic  and 
single  effects  demanded  by  technique.     There  was  no  assignment. 

Pruicy.  Stevenson's  "The  Sire  de  Maletroit's  Door'*  was  ana- 
lywdand  outlined.  The  instructor  had  put  a  step-by-step  analysis 
on  the  blackboard.  This  was  critically  studied  and  everyone  in  the 
class  became  master  of  the  art  of  that  one  story.  However,  there 
are  few  short-stories  that  can  be  done  that  way.  The  class  dis- 
cussed the  introduction,  climax,  crisis,  denouement,  etc.,  but  no 
ibsdule  or  final  decision  was  rendered.  But  each  student  saw 
Ibe  story  in  some  division  in  his  own  mind.  iUthough  the  class 
did  not  know  it,  they  were  preparing  to  use  it  as  a  model.  There 
Wteno  assignment. 

Mmtday,  With  two  days'  forgctfulness — and  this  inattention 
B  important  at  this  point — they  were  required  to  reproduce  the 
Stevenson  story  as  fully  as  each  pupil  could  from  the  analysis. 
1T>e>'  were  asked  to  put  it  in  as  good  story  form  as  they  could, 
as  if  it  were  their  own  story  and  not  Stevenson's.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  class  in  short-story  writing  had  as  yet  writ- 
loinostories.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  distributed  rep- 
etition and  inattention  and  reproduction  have  some  psychological 
^wmdalion.  The  logic  of  preparing  the  student's  owti  motif  before 
tbe  study,  analysis,  and  reproduction  of  a  model  is  seen  because 
tlK  de\ice  of  no  assignments  kept  the  pupil's  mind  at  rest.  He 
•w  lured  into  a  sense  of  self-security  as  to  his  own  progress  as 
1  short-story  writer.  The  instructor  had  kept  his  art  concealed. 
During  this  recitation  period  the  reproduction  went  on  and  points 
o**cure  to  the  individual  pupil  were  cleared  up  by  personal  con- 
sultation. As  they  could  not  finish  it  in  the  hour,  the  assignment 
for  Tuesday  was  to  bring  in  the  entire  reproduced  "The  Sire  de 
Maletroit's  Door." 

Tuesday.  With  the  reproduced  stories  collected  at  the  begin- 
nuigoi  the  period  the  pupils  were  returned  their  old  story  motifs 
Md  told  to  begin  their  own  first  original  stories  in  real  earnest. 
No  diange  was  allowed  from  the  original  motif.  During  the  reci- 
**wn  period  the  plots  were  worked  out  completely  and  in  many 
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If,  as  Miss  Heitman  claims  in  her  article  in  the  March  Joufn^\,\ 
Emerson  in  the  American  high  school  is  a  Slough  of  Despond,  what- 
might  one  expect  him  to  be  in  Hilo,  Hawaii  ?  What  meaning  can 
Emerson  have  to  a  Senior  class  composed  of  some  twenty-five  young 
Americans — Americans,  that  is,  by  loyalty,  but  according  to  the 
nationality  of  their  parents  as  registered  on  the  Board  of  Health 
cards,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  British,  Hawaiians,  Chinese- 
Hawaiians,  Portuguese-Hawaiians,  American-Hawaiians,  and  so  on 
through  all  possible  {)ermutations  and  combinations  of  the  various 
races  that  meet  and  mix  in  our  lazy  little  tropical  isle  ? 

In  Hilo,  Hawaii,  one  is  not  cursed  with  an  illusion  of  free  will, 
as  in  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  where  teacher  and  principal  can 
peruse  the  list  of  college-entrance  classics  and  debate,  **  Which 
shall  it  be,  which  shall  it  be?"  All  such  trifling  matters  arc  fore- 
ordained for  us  by  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Instruction  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  with  headquarters  at  Honolulu,  two  himdred 
miles  away. 

The  first  day  we  studied  Emerson  I  assigned  the  whole  essay  on 
"Self-Reliance"  for  one  reading.  Yes,  deliberately,  with  malice 
aforethought,  and  I  am  still  unconfined  in  either  a  penitentiary  or 
an  insane  asylum.  It  was  like  an  icy  shower-bath  to  those  com- 
posed young  Orientals.  (If  in  the  States  you  realize  that  the 
Oriental  idea  of  a  bath  is  to  soak  in  a  tub  of  water  above  loo** 
Fahrenheit,  you  will  appreciate  the  force  of  the  figure.)  The  period 
before  the  English  class  I  surprised  a  consternation-stricken  group 
of  Seniors  in  the  library,  expressing  their  opinion  of  Emerson  and, 
I  presume,  of  me.  One  of  my  three  white  girls  said  to  me  as  she 
came  into  class,  *'Mrs.  Hazard,  if  you  can  get  me  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  this  stuff,  you  are  a  bright  woman."    Of  course,  I  was  not 
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L  spots."  Yoa  know  how  Emer- 
son  soars  from  peak  to  peak,  barely  tooching  earth  to  gather  force 
for  another  flight.  I  did  not  try  to  have  them  analyze  or  para- 
phrase or  in  any  other  fiendish  w^y  pin  down  the  reasoning  process 
taken  by  that  lofty  mind.  I  merely  tried  to  give  them  some  idea 
of  how  far  "Self-Reliance"  is  above  the  everyday  leveL  And  we 
got  that  with  the  fourth  sentence:  "To  believe  >'our  own  thought, 
to  believe  that  what  is  true  for  you  in  )~our  pri\:ate  heart  is  true  for 
all  men — that  is  genius." 

"  How  many  times,"  I  asked  them,  "  have  you  had  an  idea  when 
a  teacher  asked  a  thought-question,  but  ^-ou  were  ashamed  of  >t>ur 
idea,  and  sat  still,  and  then  someone  else  got  up  and  said  just  what 
you  were  going  to  say,  and  he  got  the  credit  for  the  recitation  and 
you  did  not?"  This  was  putting  the  matter  on  a  low  plane,  I 
admit,  but  the  commercial  side  appeals  to  the  Oriental,  especially 
where  a  numerical  grade  must  be  given  for  each  redtalion. 

They  all  saw  the  point  and  began  to  relax  their  animosity  toward 
Emerson.  I  followed  up  this  advantage  by  dri\dng  home  the  big 
thought  of  the  essay,  "Trust  yourself.**  The  other  thoughts  were 
more  than  subordinated:  they  were  submerged.  Everything  that 
could  impress  upon  them  the  value  of  self-trust  was  utilized  from 
quotation  of  the  old  ragtime  jingle,  "Don't  be  what  you  ain't;  jest 
you  be  what  you  is,"  to  telling  the  story  of  a  fine  little  sorority  sister 
of  mine  who  carried  herself  with  perfect  poise  through  all  society 
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functions  in  the  shabby  little  checked  suit  which  she  had  worn  two 
years  to  college  and  which  was  almost  literally  her  "one  do'." 

The  Oriental  genius  for  memorizing  was  directed  to  the  selec- 
tions beginning:  *'What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me.  and  not 
what  the  people  think,"  and  "There  is  a  time  in  ever>'  man's  educa- 
tion when  he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy  is  ignorance,  that 
imitation  is  suicide."  But  the  pupils  were  not  allowed  to  stop  with 
mere  mechanical  memorizing,  but  were  asked  to  illustrate  from  then: 
own  experience  and  observation  the  truth  of  these  quotations.  Of 
course  at  first  there  was  the  familiar  difficulty  in  correlating  books 
and  life.  But  I  started  them  off  with  some  homely  examples,  and 
soon  they  were  vieing  with  one  another  to  give  concrete  applications 
of  Emerson's  abstract  truths. 

Judging  by  conventional  standards,  I  am  afraid  the  Department 
would  not  think  I  was  teaching  the  class  Emerson  at  all.  We  did 
not  learn  the  dates  of  his  birth  or  death,  nor  study  the  notes  and 
introduction,  nor  outline  a  single  essay.  Emerson  has  long  been 
among  my  prophets.  I  love  him,  and  I  wanted  to  lead  my  pupils 
to  love  him  too;  and  I  regard  as  proof  that  I  succeeded  the  fact 
that  when  in  the  final  examination  several  months  later,  I  asked 
from  what  piece  of  literature  read  during  the  year  they  had  gained 
the  most,  the  verdict  was  almost  unanimous  for  Emerson's  Essays. 
The  following  answer  by  a  Hawaiian  boy  is  one  of  many: 

Emenon's  "Self-Reliance"  was  the  most  beneficial  piece  of  literature  that 
I  have  enjoyed  this  year.  It  has  been  of  most  educational  value  to  me.  It 
has  made  me  think  more  seriously  of  the  problems  which  I  shall  have  to  face 
in  the  near  future. 

To  learn  how  to  rely  on  one's  self  is  not  a  very  easy  task.  A  young  mind  is 
restless  and  wanders  over  things  thoughtlessly  until  it  strikes  something  that 
awakens  it  to  realize  the  fact  about  things  surrounding  its  little  sphere.  Thai  is 
how  the  essay  on  "Self-Keliance"  has  affected  me.  "Know  Thyself,"  "Keep 
pegging  along/*  and  "Don't  follow  the  crowd,*'  are  the  lights  which  I  intend 
to  follow. 

Another  testimony  came  from  one  of  my  little  Japanese  girls  in 
a  letter  she  wrote  me  this  summer.  She  wrote  of  an  afternoon  spent 
with  two  of  her  classmates.  "We  had  a  pretty  long  talk  about 
the  responsibilities  placed  upon  us.  It  seems  as  if  after  our  study 
of  Emerson,  suddenly  common  sense  and  self-confidence  spnmg 
up  in  us." 
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The  change  was  evident  even  before  we  finished  the  study  of 
Emerson.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  "Self-ReUance"  the 
class  had  gained  in  two  things:  ease  in  the  world  of  abstract  think- 
ing, and  self-confidence  in  expressing  their  own  thoughts.  This 
was  strikingly  shown  the  morning  we  began  "Compensation."  I 
first  asked  the  easy  question,  "What  suggested  this  subject  to 
Emerson?"  A  dull  but  faithful  pupil  was  ready  with  the  reply 
that  the  essay  was  suggested  by  a  sermon  on  the  Last  Judgment. 
Then  I  asked  what  was  wrong  with  the  preacher's  doctrine.  Is  it 
not  fair  to  suppose  that  the  good  will  be  rewarded  and  the  bad 
punished  in  another  life?  Another  pupil  was  quick  with  the 
answer  that  they  are  punished  here.  This  was  questioned.  Some 
had  known  cases  where  honesty  was  not  the  best-paying  policy, 
where  the  wicked  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree.  One  pupil 
came  back  with,  **Yes,  but  even  if  they  are  rich,  nobody  thinks 
much  of  them."  But  others  dted  cases  where  the  evildoer  had 
"got  away  with  it"  and  enjoyed  a  good  reputation.  A  more 
thoughtful  boy  replied,  "Yes,  but  even  if  nobody  else  knows,  he 
knows.  You  have  to  live  with  yourself,  and  if  you  do  wrong  your 
conscience  hurts  you."  To  this  a  tall,  lanky  youth  objected,  "The 
lower  down  a  fellow  gets,  the  less  his  conscience  hurts  him.  By 
and  by  a  real  bad  *un  doesn't  care  at  all,  and  a  fellow  that  tries  to 
be  decent  feels  cut  up  over  a  h'ttle  slip.  No,  I  tell  you  the  bad 
people  have  the  easiest  time  of  it  all  around."  Several  of  the 
class  nodded  assentingly  and  the  last  word  appeared  to  have  been 
said,  when  a  young  Japanese  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  discus- 
sion before  volunteered,  "I  think  it  is  something  like  this.  Wash- 
ington says  that  every  man  has  a  sacred  fire  in  his  breast  that  he 
must  strive  to  keep  alive.  If  he  lets  it  go  out,  he  may  not  know  it, 
but  he  is  really  dead.     I  think  that  is  his  punishment." 

Sometimes  I  am  very  tired  of  teaching  in  Hilo;  sometimes  I 
long  for  concerts  and  lectures  and  theaters  and  college  alumnae 
circles,  and  all  the  other  fleshpots  of  Egypt;  and  then  some  day, 
like  this  morning  with  Emerson  which  I  have  been  describing^  I 
feel  that  I  am  helping  these  Hawaiian-bom  Americans  to  think — ■ 
and  I  know  what  Emerson  meant  by  compensation. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COM^^TTEE  ON  ECONOMY  OF  TIME 


I.    THE  MECHANICS  OF  WRITING 

Owing  to  war  conditions  and  the  prevalence  of  influenza  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  the  Teaching  of 
English  to  meet  this  year.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to 
pubUsh  in  the  English  Journal  the  tentative  reports  of  the  various  sub- 
committees into  which  the  general  committee  is  divided.  The  subcom- 
mittee on  Mechanics  of  Writing  has  submitted  its  tentative  report,  which 
is  pubUshed  below,  and  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  Grammar  will 
follow  soon.  These  reports  are  being  published  with  the  intention  of 
provoking  discussion  and  criticism  of  them  before  they  arc  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  in  their  revised  form.  The  Committee  bespeaks 
for  them  a  careful  consideration  and  a  frank  expression  of  opinion  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  working  out  this  problem  of  minima  in  the  teaching 
of  English.  Such  a  work  as  we  are  undertaking  will  have  value  only  as 
it  represents  the  combined  judgments  of  the  best  teachers  as  to  what  is 
essential  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue.  We  are  all  convinced 
that  some  of  the  things  we  are  teaching  are  valueless.  Let  us  then 
combine  to  throw  overboard  what  is  obsolete  and  useless.  Let  us  unite 
to  emphasize  and  teach  thoroughly  what  is  agreed  upon  as  necessary. 

Suggestions  and  criticisms  as  to  the  matter  or  the  form  of  the  report 
printed  below  will  be  welcomed.  Such  communications  may  be 
addressed  either  to  the  chairman  of  the  general  Committee,  or  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  Mechanics  of  Writing,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ward,  Taft  School.  Watertown,  Connecticut. 

Mary  Bird  Fontaine 
Chairman  oj  the  CammiUee  on  Economy  of  Time 

Gi.E>nrtLLE  Normal  School 
Glenvilli,  W.Va. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Our  report  was  thus  prepared:  A  preliminary  draft  was  submitted 
to  a  few  members  of  the  other  subcommittees  for  comment;  a  second 
draft  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Economy  Committee,  with  an 
appeal  for  detailed  and  unsparing  criticism;   when  a  reply  had  been 
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received  from  ever>'one,  all  ihose  suggestions  which  were  clearly  not  a 
minority  opinion  were  incorporated;  this  third  draft  was  then  overhauled 
by  each  of  us  independently;  we  drew  up  a  full  list  of  objections  and 
proposals,  voted  on  each  item,  and  were  able  to  make  the  following  report 
unanimous  in  every  particular. 

C.  H-  Ward,  Chairman 
Mss.  G.  B.  Scott 
,  Earl  Hudelson 

introduction 

[Certain  portions  of  this  section  seem  to  deal  with  methods.  Yet  the  aim  is  never 
to  advise  about  pedagogy,  but  only  to  suggest  devices  for  saving  Lime  and  effort.] 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  entirely  on  the  testimony 
of  experienced  teachers  who  have  made  prolonged  efforts  to  discover 
what  rudiments  are  of  prime  importance.  Of  the  dozens  of  published 
courses  of  study  that  have  been  examined,  only  a  few  have  proved  safe 
guides,  since  the  announcements  of  most  of  them  do  not  square  with 
ordinary  needs  and  possibilities — e.g.,  requiring  "arrangement  of  clauses 
for  variety"  in  the  fifth  year  and  "all  the  uses  of  the  breve  and  tilde** 
in  the  sixth  year. 

This  section  is  limited  to  Grades  II-IX,  since  any  principles  that  can 
be  properly  left  untaught  until  the  tenth  year  are  few  and  unimportant. 
Work  with  mechanics  after  the  ninth  year  should  be  persistent  review  to 
fix  habits,  or  the  teaching  of  principles  that  ought  to  have  been  mastered 
earlier.  Time  spent  on  rhetorical  niceties  before  mechanics  are  habitual 
is  lost.  Teachers  of  advanced  composition  in  high  schools  should  take 
to  heart  the  belief  of  French  teachers :  "  Contrar>'  to  popular  pedagogical 
notions  current  in  some  parts  of  our  own  countr)',  French  teachers  do 
not  busy  themselves  with  lessons  in  literary  millinery.  In  the  early 
grades  the  matters  to  receive  chief  attention  arc  ordinary  accuracy  and 
conventional  correctness." 

An  indispensable  factor  in  developing  literacy  is  a  schooi  standard  of 
English  work  by  which  the  decencies  of  English  are  defined  and  main- 
tained wherever  English  is  used.  Sporadic  campaigns  to  set  up  during 
the  English  period  habits  which  are  ignored  or  per\'erted  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  must  be  futile. 


GENERAI,  APPEAXANCE  OP  MANtJSCRIPT 

A  handwriting  at  least  as  legible  as  40  in  the  A\Tes  scale  or  10  in 
Thomdikc  scale  and  based  on  the  arm  movement  should  be  required  for 
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graduation  from  the  eighth  grade.  This  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
"the  spinal  column  "  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade^  thus  leaving  the  pupil 
free  to  concentrate  on  his  subject  with  no  thought  for  the  mechanics  of 
penmanship.  Legibility  should  be  further  insured  by  requiring  (i)  that 
there  be  no  gaps  within  words,  (2)  that  there  be  generous  spaces  between 
words.  Tests  have  shown  that  careless  spacing  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  easy  reading  of  papers.  A  margin  about  an  inch  wide  should  always 
be  required  at  the  left  of  a  page;  crowding  or  needless  spaces  at  the  right 
should  not  be  tolerated.  There  should  be  free  space  at  the  top  of  a  page; 
there  should  be  no  extra  Unes  huddled  at  the  bottom.  Writing  should 
not  be  allowed  on  the  back  of  a  page,  except  in  notebooks  or  for  some 
special  reason. 

Since  most  letters  are  written  on  unruled  paper,  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  use  of  ruled  or  margined  paper  for  school  exercises  may 
fail  to  train  pupils  for  writing  neat  letters  in  real  Life. 

If  papers  are  folded,  they  should  be  folded  straight,  and  preferably 
from  the  bottom.  Directions  for  the  place  and  the  form  of  endorsement 
should  be  specific  and  invariable. 


SPELLING 

During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  testimony 
that  a  very  large  part  of  spelling  difficulties  is  caused  by  the  early  fixing 
of  wrong  habits.  Such  words  as  toOj  all  rigiUy  describe,  etc.,  are  not 
difficult  in  themselves,  but  eradication  of  the  deep-fixed  erroneous  forms 
consumes  a  vast  amount  of  time.  To  illustrate :  a  class  of  30  tenth-grade 
pupils  took  a  spelling  dictation;  probably  not  one  had  ever  been  taught 
to  spell  campaign,  and  it  was  not  in  the  lesson;  all  had  just  been 
instructed  violently  in  the  spelling  of  too  and  bad  twice  within  two  weeks 
had  the  word  in  spelling  tests;  two  misspelled  campaign,  while  five 
missjjelled  too.  Hence  the  great  essential  for  economy  of  time  is  to 
discover  in  what  grades  the  conunon  words  appear  commonly  in  written 
work,  to  anticipate  the  errors,  and  to  set  up  right  habits  before  the  wrong 
ones  are  estabUshed.  Failure  to  understand  this  principle  has  caused 
such  appalling  waste  of  time  that  the  Committee  would  call  special 
attention  to  it.  The  best  exposition  is  by  W.  Franklin  Jones,  Concrete 
Investigation  oj  the  Material  oj  English  Spelling.  He  found  by  tabulating 
the  errors  of  75,000  themes  that  100  common  words  commonly  misspelled 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  all  spelling  difficulries.  He  called  them 
the  hundred  "demons." 
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Recent  testimony  concurs  in  declaring  that  most  of  our  difficulties 
center  in  two  or  three  hundred  very  common  words.  No  investigator 
has  ever  shown  why  most  ninth-grade  pupils  can  spell  picture,  while 
many  cannot  spell  iheir;  but  such  is  the  fact.  Spelling-time  will  be 
economized  in  proportion  as  teachers  concentrate  on  the  few  demons. 
All  evidence  shows  that  time  spent  upon  a  thousand  seldom-used  nouns 
is  wasted  (not  more  than  a  dozen  nouns  are  real  demons) ;  that  the  time 
should  be  utilized  for  the  prepositions,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  pronouns,  I 
and  a  few  of  the  most  common  verbs  and  adjectives — not  above  300  in 
all  that  need  special  stress.  No  short  list  can  fill  the  needs  of  every 
school,  but  a  pupil  who  can  spell  all  the  words  given  below  will  be  far 
above  the  present  average  attainment  of  the  ninth  grade;  he  will  indeed 
surpass  some  10  or  20  per  cent  of  college  Freshmen.  Every  word  is 
known  and  feared  by  experienced  teachers  ever^nvhere. 

One  matter  deserves  special  mention:  the  teaching  of  simple  and 
invariable  principles  that  apply  to  suffixes.  No  misspeUing  of  a  single 
word — not  even  seperaie  and  discribe — compares  in  illiteracy  with  such 
violations  of  fixed  principles  as  stcped^  Dicken^s,  trys,  commtng.  To 
teach  these  changes  as  rules  is  inadvisable  in  the  lower  grades;  but 
stopped  should  be  taught  as  a  fact,  then  dropped  as  a  fact,  then  running 
as  another  fact,  and  so  on,  until  the  knowledge  of  a  principle  is  arrived  at. 
Children  should  be  shown  by  means  of  chalk  and  an  eraser  that  cry 
becomes  cried^  that  shim  becomes  shining.  Of  course  such  brief  formulas 
as  "change  the  y,"  "drop  the  c"  will  accelerate  simplo induction. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  words  taught  in  the  grade  below 
have  been  fixed  for  life.  They  arc  mere  sprouts  of  knowledge,  tender  and 
likely  to  be  killed  by  the  similar  and  cotifusing  acquisitions  that  are 
crowding  for  space  in  the  mental  soil.  What  sprouted  in  December  must 
be  weeded  in  February,  watered  in  May,  vigorously  hoed  next  September, 
and  sedulously  cultivated  for  several  years.  Assigning  a  word  to  a  given 
grade  simply  means  that  the  seed  must  be  sown  there. 

Some  results  of  experimentation  seem  to  show  (we  say  "seem") 
that  spelling  is  better  taught  by  associating  the  confused  words  (as 
iJiere  and  their),  by  contrasting  the  words  as  they  stand  side  by  side  on 
the  board.  Some  mature  persons  testify  that  their  own  way  of  getting 
rid  of  confusion  is  by  comparing  differences:  thus  they  make  sure  of 
metonymy  by  thinking  that  "it  is  different  from  autonomy,''^  As  far  as 
the  Committee  can  judge,  however,  the  great  majority  of  minds  make 
sure  of  metonymy  by  saying  that  "it  is  like  synonym" \  and  the  great 
majority  of  sympathetic  teachers  will  not  contrast  there  and  //»«>,  since 
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this  is  in  reality  one  way  of  showing  the  wrong  form,  and  most  skilled 
teachers  agree  that  a  misspelling  shoxild  never  be  exhibited.  They 
display  here  and  there  and  where  as  similar  forms  that  co-operate  to 
establish  each  other.  Thus  any  and  many  help  each  other,  does  and  goes, 
much  and  such. 

The  following  lists  of  words  to  be  specially  emphasized  in  the  6rst 
eight  years  were  obtained  thus:  Similar  lists  compiled  during  many  years 
of  careful  observation  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  were  used  as  a  basis; 
to  these  were  added  (i)  most  of  Jones's  demons  that  had  not  been 
included,  and  (2)  some  words  known  to  be  very  commonly  misspelled 
in  the  ninth  year;  all  words  were  then  checked  by  Jones's  Investigation 
to  insure  that  none  were  assigned  to  a  year  earlier  than  the  one  when 
they  are  known  to  occur  spontaneously  in  themes.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  lists  are  approximately  what  they  ought  to  be,  yet  in  our  present 
ignorance  of  the  spelling  problem  we  know  that  they  are  merely  tenta- 
tive and  may  have  to  be  considerably  revised.  Dependable  criticism 
can  come  only  from  observant  teachers.  At  present  there  arc  few  who 
feel  able  to  criticize;  the  Committee's  urgent  appeals  for  evidence  have 
met  with  small  response. 

Of  the  total  of  214  words  149  (unnumbered)  are  found  in  the  second- 
grade  list  of  Jones's  Investigation.  Numbers  show  the  grade  in  the 
Investigation;  o  shows  a  form  not  given  there.  It  is  understood  that 
the  most  important  work  in  each  grade  is  the  review  of  the  words  for 
the  previous  grades. 

EABXY  Ttt   THE  SECOND  GKADE 


first 


asked 

been 

buy 

coming 

cried 

dear 

done 

droj^icd 


know 

such 

many 

there 

much 

they 

oET 

too 

some 

very 

SECOND  GRADE 

every 

nmning 

having 

school 

hear 

heard 

stopped 

knew 

sure 

making 

taking 

near 

their 

once 

threw 

only 

told 

went 

where 

write 
wrote 


tried 

two 

when 

which 
whole 
whose 
writing 
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^H 

CfcADE 

^^^^^1 

^^^^^B 

doctor 

loose 

^mM        ^^^^^1 

^^^^B              all  right 

tM^ 

lOK 

d»«i               ^^^^H 

^^^^H              almost  (5) 

eaay 

loiriac(3> 

seek                        ^^1 

^^^^^B              already 

Dew 

(ttog?)                 H 

^^^^H               always 

t»tha 

Booe 

^^H 

ionyis) 

often 

^                   I 

^^^^H              beginmjig 

friend 

people 

^^^^^^^r               children 

great 

pfe.se 

woaiam                      ^^M 

^^^^^H  .              color 

have(for^of known") quite  {3) 

woBcm                       ^^1 

^^^^^^              could 

iu 

sqr» 

wookl                        ^M 

Tocttra 

GRADE 

^^M 

^^^^H              across 

cboose(3) 

minate 

(Ckraqgh?)                  H 

^^H             aboCa) 

don't 

piece 

tired                            ^1 

^^^^^^^H              among 

fTHJCTt 

pleasant  (a) 

Tbcsdsy                      ^1 

^^^^^K              because 

February 

quiet  (3) 

tuedto                      ^H 

^^^^^B              before 

fourth 

ready 

weather  (3)                ^H 

^^^^^1             believe 

hour 

receive  (4) 

week                         ^M 

^^^^B 

instead 

Saturday 

Wednesday  ^H 
written  (3)                  ^H 

^^^^^H              business  (4} 

{^(3) 

seems  (4) 

sentence  (4) 

^^1 

meant 

straight 

H 

FIFTH 

GRADE 

H 

^^^^^P               answered 

cither 

replied 

useful  (4)                   ^1 

^^V              break 

except  (t) 

since 

wear                          ^^M 

^^^^^L                country 

half 

stretch 

whom  (3)                    ^H 

^^^B 

isn't 

tear 

without  (3)                  ^^1 

^^^^^1              different 

perhaps  (3) 

toward 

^^1 

^^^H 

tcaUy(s) 

trouble  (4) 

H 

SDCTH 

GKADE 

H 

^^^^H                certain 

laid 

separate 

^H 

^^^^H                crowd 

led 

speech  (6) 

whether                      ^H 

^^^^H                describe  (6) 

h-brary  (4) 

stories 

^H 

^^^H                 hoping  (6) 

paid 

studies 

wouldn't                    ^H 

^^^^H                hurried 

said 

surprised  (4) 

^^1 

^^H              ladies  (4) 

sense 

thrown  (6) 

H 

se\i:nti 

[   GBADE 

H 

^^H              chief  (4) 

enemy  (5) 

judgment  (7) 

probably  (7)  ^M 
read  (past)                 ^H 

^^H              copied  (3) 

finally  (3) 
foreign  (3) 

^^^^H                description  (6) 

lying  (3) 

respectfully  (5)           ^H 

^^^H               destroy 

generally  (7) 

necessary  (6) 

sei2e  (7)                      ^M 

^^^^B              disappointed  (5) 

government  (5) 

pretty 

sincerely  (5)                ^^M 

^^^H              disagree  (5) 

grammar  (4) 

principal  (5) 

J 
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accept  (s) 
at  last  (o) 
deBnite  (7) 
divide  (4) 


dollar's  worth  (o) 
easily  (7) 
immediately  (7) 
Jones's  (o) 


lady's  (o) 
ninth  (6) 
occasion  (7) 
occurred  (o) 
offered 


opened 
preferred  (6) 
usually  (7) 


Ninth-grade  list. — In  the  ninth  year  the  principal  eflort  should  be  to 
group  similar  troublesome  words  together,  to  enforce  simple  principles — 
for  example : 

1.  Adjective  endings  are  Jul  and  ous, 

2.  The  "soft "  sound  of  c  and  g  is  kept  by  e  (peaceable). 
J.  Re -\r  col -hied,  etc. 

4.  Ninth,  truly,  argument  arc  freakish  exceptions  to  the  rule  for  retaining 
f  before  a  consonant.     (Others,  like  duly  and  the  dgm  words  are  less  important.) 
S-  Lose,  move,  and  prove  are  a  queer  trio. 

6.  Nevertheless,  etc.,  are  solid  words. 

7.  In  spite,  etc.,  are  two  separate  words. 

8.  As  to  the  it  and  ei  words:  {a)  in  all  words  that  high-school  pupils  are 
likely  to  use  i>  represents  the  long  e  sound,  except  in  either,  neither,  seize,  weird, 
leisure,  inveigle;  {h)  after  c  or  when  the  sound  is  not  long  e  the  diphthong  is  ei, 
eicept  in  friend,  view,  handkerchiefs  mischief,  fiery,  financier,  sieve.  (The  lists 
are  arranged  in  order  of  commonness.) 

Special  emphasis  is  needed  upon  possessives.  Inexperienced  teachers 
have  no  conception  of  the  iteration  and  pressure  necessary  to  establish 
these  two  habits:  (i)  always  to  use  an  apostrophe  and  s  to  form  a  singular 
possessive*  (i.e.,  to  avoid  Di^ken's,  Uidte^Sf  Ihrush'es);  (2)  to  use  an 
apostrophe  after  the  5  for  plural  possessives  (i.e.,  to  avoid  ladies'Sj  the 
boy^s  hearts).  The  few  cases  of  plural  possessives,  like  men's,  should  not 
be  made  prominent  by  being  taught  as  a  co-ordinate  rule;  it  is  better 
economy  to  give  them  mere  postscript  notice  All  experienced  teachers 
are  agreed  that  time  is  spent  more  usefully  in  fixing  the  habit  of  correct 
use  of  possessives  than  in  drilling  upon  a  score  of  more  recondite  matters. 

A  few  words  (marked  with  an  asterisk)  from  the  lists  for  the  lower 
grades  are  here  repeated  in  the  groups  because  they  need  new  emphasis 
and  corroboration;  a  few  words  (like  unmanageable)  are  not  important 
in  themselves  but  help  to  establish  pr  nciples. 

■  The  best  editors  and  t)*pogTapher8  ore  now  almost  a  unit  in  preferring  the  's 
always,  even  for  such  forms  as  Ntchvlaj's,  Akins's,  SimonJs's.  E>litorial  matter  in  the 
Indeptndent,  Outlook,  Literary  Digtzt,  Nation,  and  London  Graphic  regularly  shows  *5 
(or  cvcr>-  name.  This  modem  usage  is  what  wc  ought  to  teach;  incidentally  it  is  mvch 
easier  to  teach. 
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affect  (a  verb) 

benefit 

he 

ipcful 

one's 

[altogether 

description* 

successful 

(Cher's 

^nevertheless 

dpf^wiir 

useful 

another's 

Iwitbout* 

effect  (usually  a 

angei 

noun  in  school 

in  fact 
in^te 

dies 

argumeiit 

use) 

ninth* 

whether 

at  last* 
an  right* 

lollies 

truly* 

athletics 

changeable 

lying 

address 

noticeable 

lose* 

tying 

approach 

peaceable 

move 

arrive 

unmanageable 

prove 

supplies 

vengeance 

possibly 

amount 

com+mit+tee 

around 

drunken+ness 

/prqnratMm 
(separation 

arouse 

mean-Hnes 

re+col+lect 

imitate 

re+com+mend 

separate* 

opinion 

curious 

luckily 

famous 

happiness 

definitehr 

generous 

loneliness 

safety 

mysterious 

sorely 

religious 
suspicious 

its* 
hers 

unconscious 

yours 

. 

victorious 

theirs 

guaid 

The  following  are  fairly  commoii 

and  well  deserve  stress  in 

that  can  spare  the  time: 

accustomed 

/c^tain 
Ivillain 

apologize 

particularly 

village 

disturb 

fcomer 
[quarter 

originally 

similar 

view 

entbusiasticalfy 
grammatically 

practically 

occasion 

i 

occasionally 
accidentally 

especially 

General  comments. — The  lists  are  composed  entirely  of  demonic 
words,  words  which  are  persistently  misspelled  by  conscientious  pupils 
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aitei  teng-continued  and  severe  inculcation.  The  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties has  never  been  analyzed,  and  teaching  must  be  somewhat  in  the 
dark  until  wc  arrive  at  an  analys  s.  But  the  Committee  hazards  three 
cxpUnations:  (i)  Wrong  habits  have  been  allowed  to  &x  themselves  for 
yean  because  certain  forms  are  so  short  and  common  that  teachers  have 
not  nalized  the  need  of  crushing  out  error,  have  supposed  that  to  for  too, 
XAertf  for  ^iWr,  tdrigki  for  qU  righi  were  "just  slips."  (2)  When  such  a 
habit  is  encountered,  the  teacher  supposes  that  learning  the  form  for  a 
spelling  lesson  has  ousted  the  habit;  whereas  such  "learning"  is  hardly  a 
b^iiming  of  that  knowledge  (the  only  real  knowledge)  which  causes  the 
li^t  fonn  to  flow  habitually  from  the  pen.  (3)  Demonism  probably 
origioaics  in  some  visual  confusion.  Though  an  auditory  weakness 
may  partially  account  for  such  forms  as  probally,  supprise,  and  a  few 
Others,  and  though  auditory  appeals  may  help  "car-minded"  pupils  to 
establish  right  habits,  yet  observant  teachers  usually  beheve  after 
loog  experience  that  the  unseeing  eye  causes  nine-tenths  of  our  spelling 
labor. 

The  lists  are  based  entirely  on  present  conditions  and  represent  only 
certain  outstanding  difficulties  in  spelling  as  it  is  now  taught.  In  1919 
they  we  a  summons  to  hard  and  salutary  fighting.  They  may  not, 
however,  be  of  permanent  value.  Earnest  efforts  at  reform  in  all 
quarters  of  the  country  may  within  a  few  years  result  in  a  great  reduction 
of  effort  and  in  improved  methods  of  attack.  Five  years  hence  the 
grades  may  be  able  to  teach  a  larger  number  of  words  more  thoroughly; 
^  present  they  should  direct  their  efforts  toward  the  few  demons. 

Time  has  been  wasted  and  efficiency  reduced  by  overattention  to 
cerUun  matters  related  to  spelling. 

Hyphenating. — Usage  for  compounding  words  is  not  settled,  and 
Jiitle  time  should  be  spent  upon  indicating  uses  of  hyphens.  Good 
geoeraJ  advice  is,  "Make  the  words  solid."  Pupils  are  very  fond  of  the 
wrong  hyphen  in  commonplace^  the  antiquated  hyphen  in  baseball  and 
hdsAttM,  and  the  odious,  illiterate  hyphens  in  nevertheless^  mtfiout^ 
Ugetker.  Compound  adjectives  deserve  some  stress  in  the  ninth  grade; 
«  hBthdiilUir  seat,  a  black-haired  boy,  an  old-Jashioned  man. 

SyUabic4iiion. — When  the  Century  Dictionary  has  concluded  its  some- 
nrhai  abstruse  discussion  of  phonetic  syllabication,  it  says:  ''As  for 
syllabication  in  printing,  that  is  a  different  and  more  difficult  matter." 
Xachers  have  wasted  time  in  trying  to  develop  an  understanding  of  how 
to  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Only  the  briefest  and  simplest 
leferences  should  be  made  to  the  subject,  such  as,  "You  should  be  able 
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to  pronouncx  each  p»art  separately."    Mistakes  in  division  should  be 
leniently  treated,  perhaps  not  often  noticed. 

CapiialtuUioH, — For  decades  it  has  been  the  custom  of  coTTej^ 
catalogues  to  speak  of  spelling,  ptinctuation,  and  capitalization  as 
co-ordinate  matters,  but  the  use  of  capitals  is  really  a  trivial  subject 
compared  with  the  vast  perplexities  of  spelling  and  punctuation.  The 
outstanding  and  demonic  fault  is  the  failure  to  capitalize  Lciin,  French, 
English,  Indian;  and  many  pupils  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade  with 
a  habit  of  dashing  in  an  aimless  capital  every  once  in  a  while. 

SimpliJUd  spfUing. — It  is  everywhere  taken  for  granted  that  sim- 
plified spelling  will  vastly  reduce  the  amount  of  wasted  time.  This 
Committee  favors  all  possible  reform,  but  must  warn  enthusiastic 
educators  that  we  have  no  proof  that  reform  is  going  to  save  much  of  our 
time.  Mature,  orderly,  obser\'ant  minds,  alert  to  phonetic  distinctions, 
suppose  that  children  are  hampered  by  such  inconsistencies  as  shw  and 
though.  These  really  are  snags  in  the  stream  of  progress  and  ought  to 
be  removed  from  the  channel;  but  they  are  sh'ght  matters  compared 
with  the  unreformable  describe  and  separate.  They  are  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  demons  that  no  one  has  even  hoped  to  reform.  What 
is  more,  much  more,  childhood  does  not  yearn  for  phonetic  consistency; 
the  child  who  writes  comming  (and  is  supposed  to  be  showing  his  auditory 
orderliness)  is  quite  likely  to  have  shinning  stars  in  the  same  theme»  and 
thus  to  prove  that  his  mind  is  phonetically  disorderly.  How  will  con- 
sistent phonetics  appeal  to  the  adolescent  who  never  has  trouble  with 
the  absurd  form  once,  but  who  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  master  the 
beautifully  normal  word  bjtsiness,  or  keep  out  of  occasion  the  utterly 
abnormal  and  unphonetic  double  s,  or  use  the  phonetic  and  distinctive 
second  o  oi  too?  Phonetic  inconsistencies  are  the  least  of  our  troubles. 
Those  elements  of  orthography  which  are  regular — such  as  changing  the 
y  to  f,  doubling  final  consonants,  dropping  final  e — are  just  the  matters 
that  have  consumed  our  time,  that  must  continue  to  consume  it.  If 
pupils  have  been  deaf  to  the  distinction  between  hepped  and  hoped^  why- 
should  we  suppose  that  hopt  Ls  going  to  save  time  ?  May  we  not  reason- 
ably expect  to  fight  against  hopet,  grabt,  dragt,  and  occtirt  ?  In  short,  the 
simplified  stopt  (which  has  already  caused  stopied)  may  ultimately 
produce  a  new  burden  of  complication. 

PUNCTUATION 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  French  schools  begin  their  "instruction  in 
the  principles  of  punctuation"  so  early  and  continue  so  sedulously; 
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they  know  that  they  are  laying  a  ba^s  for  style.  The  campaign  against 
the  comma  sentence  so  admirably  waged  in  a  few  of  our  grammar  schools 
is  not  motived  by  a  love  of  periods,  but  by  a  desire  to  establish  some  sense 
of  style.  Knowledge  of  the  difference  between  a  comma  and  a  period  is 
the  most  vital  necessity  in  the  mechanics  of  composition.  The  habit 
of  using  a  question  mark  is  much  more  important  than  any  use  of 
commas.  All  the  uses  of  the  comma  taken  together  are  less  important 
than  the  one  matter  of  separating  sentences  properly.  Cultivating  the 
*' sentence  sense"  should  be  the  objective  of  the  first  rudiments  of  com- 
position in  the  second  grade  and  should  have  unceasing  emphasis  in  each 
grade  thereafter.  Time  is  worse  than  wasted  upon  advanced  work  for 
a  seventh  grade  if  proper  recognition  of  the  simple  sentence  has  not  been 
acquired  in  the  sixth  grade ;  that  defective  foundation  must  first  be  made 
secure.  Time  is  wasted  upon  commas  in  an  eighth  grade  if  the  proper 
sense  of  the  simple  sentence  has  not  been  acquired  in  the  seventh.  This 
remark  applies  even  more  emphatically  to  semicolons,  dashes,  and 
parentheses  in  the  ninth  grade.  A  community  will  be  grateful  for  ninth- 
grade  graduates  who  know  when  to  use  a  period  or  a  question  mark ; 
it  should  severely  condemn  the  school  that  fails  to  inculcate  that 
knowledge. 

Yet  this  matter  of  fundamental  importance  receives  only  scant 
notice  in  the  majority  of  printed  courses  of  study.  These  appear  to  be 
xmaware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  imparting  a  sentence  sense,  unaware 
of  the  skill  and  devotion  requisite  for  success;  they  appear  to  take  easy 
achievement  for  granted.  One  typical  report  announces  for  the  third 
grade  *'how  statements  begin  and  end,"  assigns  to  the  next  three  grades 
the  punctuation  of  quotations  of  all  kinds,  says  nothing  about  separating 
sentences  during  these  years,  and  suddenly  announces  in  the  seventh 
grade  that  "  the  comma  blunder  should  be  rooted  out  by  the  end  of  this 
year."  These  brief  statements  are  buried  in  a  mass  of  less  essential 
subjects — 8  lines  in  900.  Nothing  has  been  more  disheartening  to  the 
Committee  than  to  discover  that  a  ''course  of  study"  usually  misleads 
teachers  in  that  way;  it  outlines  a  complete  set  of  rules  for  the  comma 
and  says  little  about  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Until  this  emphasis  is 
inverted  illiteracy  must  continue  to  flourish. 

The  comma. — So  urgent  is  the  need  for  stressing  the  simple  sentence 
during  the  first  eight  years,  for  developing  the  technique  of  teaching 
that  one  matter,  that  the  Committee  is  almost  afraid  to  recommend  any 
work  with  commas.  The  advice  in  this  paragraph  is  about  a  minor 
subject.     In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  where  letter  forms  are  taught, 
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commas  may  be  required  to  separate  the  items  in  dates  and  addresses. 
In  the  seventh,  as  the  compound  sentence  begins  to  appear  in  themes, 
the  comma  may  be  required  before  and,  but  (or  its  equivalents),  for^  and 
so.  The  undivided  quotation  may  be  taught,  but  only  in  proportion  as 
it  appears  normally  in  themes.  With  the  same  limitations  the  comma 
after  yes  and  no  and  on  both  sides  of  a  noun  of  address  may  receive  some 
notice.  In  the  eighth  grade  the  compound-sentence  use  may  have  more 
emphasis;  the  commas  with  yes,  no^  and  nouns  of  address  should  be 
required;  and  commas  in  a  series — mostly  in  pairs  of  co-ordinate  adjec- 
tives or  nouns — should  be  taught.  Four  less  important  uses  may  be 
introduced  in  the  eighth  grade  if  the  constructions  appear  commonly  in 
themes,  and  if  the  Uacliing  of  the  uses  does  not  detract  from  emphash  on 
more  fundamental  matters:  (i)  with  an  appositive,  (2)  with  such  common 
participial  expressions  as  thinking  it  was  noon,  not  knowing  any  better, 
(3)  after  introductory  adverb  clauses,  and  (4)  with  however.  In  pro- 
portion as  grammar  is  so  mastered  above  the  sixth  grade  that  general 
terms  are  clearly  understood  (e.g.,  noun  of  address,  appositive),  these 
terms  may  be  used  to  enforce  certain  simple  uses  of  commas.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  method  should  be  that  of  illustiufion:  "Here  are  the 
commas  on  both  sides  of  Tom"  **Herc  are  the  commas  on  both  ^des  of 
wishing  she  had  a  ticket.^^ 

The  ninth  grade  is  the  place  for  presenting  principles  as  such.  There 
are  two  new  principles,  wide  in  application,  requiring  adroit  and  patientH 
teaching:  (i)  the  use  of  the  semicolon  to  separate  statements  that  are 
grammatically  independent  while  closely  related  in  thought,  (2)  the 
distinction  between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  modifiers.  The 
Committee  would  not  minimize  the  value  of  these  principles,  but  would 
urge  that  they  are  of  distinctly  minor  importance,  that  the>'  are  educa- 
tional luxuries  not  to  be  afforded  in  any  class  until  the  knowledge  of  aS 
"plain,  round,  black  period"  has  been  mastered. 

The  semicolon, — Pupils  who  have  been  trained  to  a  ready  and 
habitual  sense  of  simple  sentences  leam  rather  easily  to  substitute  a 
semicolon  for  a  period  in  order  to  avoid  a  series  of  primer-like  statements. 
The  adoption  of  this  use  can  be  facilitated  by  speaking  of  the  semicolon 
as  a  "weak  period. '^  Much  time  and  labor  can  be  conserved  by  carefully 
teaching  the  distinction  between  the  conjunctions  proper  {while,  as,  for, 
but,  etc.)  and  the  entirely  different  independent  adverbs  {then,  there, 
nevertheless,  etc.);  the  former  may  be  used  with  commas,  but  the  latter 
require  periods  or  semicolons.    The  use  of  the  semicolon  for  separating 
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long  or  punctuated  items  of  a  series  ("the  big  comma")  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  mature  style  and  is  far  less  common  in  themes  than  text- 
makers  have  assumed. 

Restrictive  or  non-rtstrkiine  clauses. — The  diversity  of  practice  as  to 
the  thne  for  beginning  to  teach  non-restrictive  modifiers  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  announcement*!  in  published  courses  of  study:  pre- 
lmiinar\"  work  for  the  sixth  year  in  East  St.  Louis  and  Atlanta,  for  the 
seventh  in  New  Haven,  for  the  eighth  in  Hartford  and  Boston,  whereas 
New  York  postpones  the  subject  to  the  tenth.  The  probability  is  that 
most  good  schools  begin  this  campaign  in  the  ninth  year,  and  that  it 
should  properly  be  begun  then,  but  that  it  must  be  continued  and 
developed  during  the  next  two  years. 

Better  knowledge  of  non-restrictive  clauses  is  conveyed  in  less  time 
by  teachers  who  have  a  simple  outline  of  connectives  grouped  in  order  of 
increasing  difficulty:  (i)  The  following  conjunctions  invariably  add 
non- restrictive  clauses:  ihough^  although;  so,  so  thai,  and  so;  Jor^  oj,  and 
since  that  show  a  reason.  No  analysis  is  required  for  the  use  of  a  comma 
before  these  conjunctions,  nor  need  anything  be  said  alwut  the  abstract 
principle;  pupils  can  simply  be  told  that  the  comma  is  always  necessary. 
Hence  this  first,  most  common,  most  useful  group  can  be  prepared  for 
in  the  eighth  grade  if  there  is  time  to  leach  it  then.  (2)  Additive  when 
and  wltere  are  most  economically  taught  by  this  test:  **Docs  it  mean 
and  ihen^  and  there?  If  so,  the  comma  is  necessary."  (3)  The  relatives 
who  and  which  are  restrictive  if  they  mean  "that  particular  person  or 
thing."  (4)  The  distinction  between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive 
because  is  the  most  difficult  to  teach,  and  fortunately  the  least  important. 
If  the  clause  means  "for  the  particular  reason  that/*  it  is  restrictive;  if 
not,  the  comma  is  necessary. 

This  list  of  connectives  is  not  complete  (e.g.,  that  and  if  may  add  non- 
restrictive  clauses),  but  it  includes  all  that  arc  frequent  and  essential. 
In  the  ninth  year  it  is  possible  for  a  whole  class  to  master  group  r ;  the 
average  student  will  not  have  much  trouble  with  2;  3  and  4  will  not  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  many  and  may  perhaps  better  be  postponed 
to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years. 

The  best  time-saving  de\'ice  known  to  the  Committee  for  teaching 
the  distinction  between  restrictive  and  non -restrictive  is  to  require  pupils 
to  decide  whether  the  modifier  means  "that  particular."  A  clause  or 
participle  is  restrictive  if  it  means  "  that  particular  person  who,  time 
when,  place  where,  kind  which,  reason  that,  condition  that." 
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WASTED  EFFORT  IN  PUNCTCATIOM 

1.  Instinctive  use. — Punctuation  is  very  generally  believed  to  be  a 
matter  of  using  marks  "instinctively."  But  a  little  analysis  would 
show  that  no  individual  can  possibly  convey  his  "feeling"  to  a  reader 
unless  he  and  his  reader  are  agreed  upon  what  the  symbols  mean.  No 
person  can  build  up  such  a  code  from  his  inner  consciousness.  The 
fact  about  his  mental  process  is  that  he  has  instinctively  observed  what 
the  symbols  mean  to  the  world,  has  acquired  unconsciously  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  contemporary  code  of  punctuation.  Most  pupils  lack, 
or  have  never  exercised,  such  a  power  of  observation.  They  must  be 
instructed  point  by  point.  A  teacher  who  would  get  the  best  results  in 
the  shortest  time  must  teach  definite  precepts.  These  should  generally 
be  positive  in  form.  The  text  and  the  teacher  should  say,  "You  are 
going  to  be  taught  when  marks  are  necessary;  unless  you  have  positive 
instruction,  use  no  mark." 

2.  A  criterion  of  usage. — Many  textbooks  have  so  lagged  behind  the 
facts  of  modem  usage  and  their  statements  arc  so  conflicting  that  teachers 
have  difficulty  in  assuring  themselves  of  the  facts.  Hence  the  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  economy  of  effort  is  to  persuade  textmakers  to 
present  the  truth  about  present  practice  as  it  really  is — a  body  of  modem 
usage  uniformly  observed  in  almost  every  particular.  The  Committee 
earnestly  recommends  to  textmakers  that  their  rules  for  punctuation 
should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  cause  wasted  eiTort  in  schools.  We  propose 
this  test  of  the  validity  of  any  rule:  *'ls  it  opposed  to  two  out  of  three 
of  the  best  recent  manuals?"  By  "manual"  we  mean  a  book  or  chapter 
written  by  one  who  has  special  knowledge  of  recent  usage.  Few  authors 
of  rhetorics  profess  such  knowledge;  they  are  unwilling  to  be  quoted  as 
authorities.  The  six  manuals  published  since  1900  are,  in  order  of 
publication,  those  by  DeVinnc,  Orcutt,  Teall,  Klein,  MacCracken  and 
Sandison,  Manly  and  Powell  (revised  in  1919).  The  last-named  manual 
carries  most  weight,  because  it  is  a  combination  of  academic  and  tj-po- 
graphical  authority.  The  Committee  would  urge  this  consideration 
upon  publishers:  No  reasonable  maker  of  a  school  text  should  require 
time  to  be  spent  upon  a  rule  which  is  opposed  to  four  of  these  six  manuals. 
With  the  tastes  or  prejudices  or  subtleties  of  aduJt  writers  we  arc  not 
concerned;  we  are  conser\'ing  time  for  schools.  We  are  not  proposing  a 
rigid  standard  but  providing  for  adaptation  to  changing  customs. 

3.  Obsolete  rules. — Any  teaching  of  an  obsolete  rule  is  wasteful  of  time 
and  destructive  of  real  knowledge.  The  following  adverse  decisions  of 
the  manuals  are  rendered  either  unanimously  or  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one; 
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(a)  Commas  arc  not  used  to  correspond  to  pauses.  Such  teaching  can 
produce  only  confusion  and  error,  (b)  The  colon  is  no  longer  used  as  a 
mark  of  separation  stronger  than  a  semicolon  and  weaker  than  a  period. 
Its  only  modem  function  is  to  introduce,  (c)  Only  one  manual  mentions 
the  use  of  a  sermcolon  before  such  words  as  namely  when  used  to  introduce 
appositives,  and  this  manual  deplores  the  rule  as  "without  reason." 
The  authors  of  five  of  the  manuals  use  the  dash  before  m.,  e.g.^  i.e.,  etc. 
(rf)  Commas  are  no  longer  advised  after  an  introductory  prepositional 
phrase — not  even  after  a  very  long  one — unless  a  writer  intends  to  show 
that  his  phrase  is  parenthetical  in  meaning,  (c)  A  long  subject  clause 
is  not  separated  from  its  verb.  Document  So  of  the  College  Board 
specifically  warns  against  this  use  of  a  comma.  (/)  The  dash  is  not  used 
in  connection  with  a  comma.  The  combination  was  completely  in  vogue 
fifty  years  ago  but  is  mentioned  by  only  one  of  the  manuals.  Writers 
who  still  use  the  combination  arc  at  odds  as  to  what  it  means.  It  should 
not  destroy  precious  time  in  school. 

JUE   MPORTANT   PRINCIPLES 

Time  and  effort  can  be  economized  by  stressing  the  following  most 
common  and  most  useful  matters:  (i)  "Set  off"  is  the  underlying 
principle  of  conrmias  for  (0)  addresses  and  dates,  (b)  participial  modifiers, 
(f)  non-restricUve  clauses,  and  (d)  matter  between  parentheses  and 
dashes.  A  comma  is  not  used  "before"  the  year  in  a  date,  but  commas 
are  used  to  "set  it  off'*;  a  comma  does  not  "show  an  omitted  word" 
before  the  name  of  a  state,  but  commas  "set  off  the  name."  (2)  *'Put 
a  comma  before  the  and  that  joins  the  two  parts  of  a  compound  sentence  " 
is  an  economical  and  useful  formula.  Though  it  is  not  really  true  for  an 
and  joining  two  short  and  similar  statements,  it  is  otherwise  always  true 
and  never  leads  to  real  error.  (3)  Any  adversative  conjimction  before 
an  independent  clause  always  requires  a  comma;  hence  "comma  before 
but"  accounts  for  a  multitude  of  cases.  (4)  Certain  very  common  con- 
junctions never  add  restrictive  clauses  (sec  above,  "  Restrictive  or  non- 
restrictive  clauses"). 

LETTER  FORMS 

No  display  of  letter  forms  is  needed,  since  these  are  available  every- 
where, and  current  usage  is  in  most  respects  adequately  presented  by 
textbooks.     But  two  recent  innovations  deserve  comment. 

I.  The  block  form. — This  began  to  appear  in  texts  about  1912. 
The  three  manuals  (of  the  six  named  above)  that  discuss  letter  forms 
speak  of  it  as  "in  good  taste."    This  novel  form  shows  vitality  by 
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winning  acceptance  so  soon,  but  that  it  will  displace  the  old  indentcdj 
style  cannot  yet  be  predicted. 

2.  End-of-the-line  puyutuaiion. — Since  1907  the  textbooks  have  grown 
steadily  bolder  in  advising  against  the  use  of  commas  and  periods  to 
mark  tlie  ends  of  lines  in  address  and  heading.  (One  influential  text- 
maker  who  required  all  these  terminal  marks  in  1907  gave  no  example  of 
them  in  1915.)  The  judgment  of  the  three  manuals  is  unanimous  that 
commas  are  "needless"  or  ''should  not  be  used."  The  Committee 
therefore  believes  that  good  usage  will  be  taught  and  that  time  will  be 
saved  by  allowing  no  terminal  mark  except  the  colon  after  the  salutation. 
If  the  terminal  marks  are  taught,  they  must  be  taught  completely:  it 
is  improper  to  allow  any  commas  unless  the  entire  system  of  comma3 
and  periods  is  required. 

CORRECTING  ERRORS 

Much  time  has  been  worse  than  squandered  in  our  schoob  by< 
undiscriminating  correction  of  mechanical  errors.  The  Committee 
would  call  attention  to  three  ways  in  which  better  results  can  be  secured 
in  less  time. 

1.  One  virtue  al  a  time.—Oi  course  every  theme  must  to  some  extent 
be  criticiaed  for  every  kind  of  fault:  in  the  third  grade  we  expect  rudi- 
mentary coherence  and  proportion,  and  in  the  twelfth  grade  we  find  that 
question  marks  have  been  omitted.  But  every  school  will  secuire 
improvement  more  quickly  if  it  can  adopt  a  policy  of  putting  the  chief 
emphasis  upon  cultivating  one  virtue  at  a  time.  In  the  fifth  grade,  for 
example,  the  theme-reader  may  pass  over  a  misspelling  of  Africa,  a 
comma  with  a  restrictive  clause,  a  period  at  the  end  of  an  exclamatory- 
sentence,  a  but  that  ought  to  be  an  and,  a  wkich  referring  to  a  person — 
many  faults  of  many  kinds.  Lapses  should  have  notice  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  common  and  typical  enough  to  show  that  a  bad  habit 
is  being  set  up.  The  Committee  dares  not  be  more  specific,  because  in 
the  present  chaotic  condition  of  American  education  a  program  beneficial 
for  one  school  might  be  destructive  when  applied  to  another. 

2.  Not  anticipating  instruction. — Little  attention  should  be  paid  to 
errors  against  which  provisions  have  not  yet  been  made.  The  pupil  is 
distracted  by  a  penalty  for  a  blunder  that  he  has  not  been  trained  to 
avoid.  If  he  is  penalized  for  ignorance  of  what  has  not  been  thoroughly 
taughtf  he  feels  that  composition  is  a  subject  in  which  attention  to  duty 
does  not  count;  he  is  discouraged  from  trying  to  improve;  the  teacher* 
time  has  been  used  destructively. 
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3.  Degrees  of  heinousness. — Failure  in  what  has  not  been  taught 
should  not  be  charged  against  the  pupil;  failure  in  what  is  just  being 
taught  should  be  lightly  charged;  but  heedlessness  in  a  matter  that  has 
been  long  and  thoroughly  taught  should  be  severely  scored.  There  is 
no  limit  (except  50  per  cent  ?)  to  the  amount  that  should  be  deducted 
for  one  grossly  inexcusable  error.  The  fairness  of  this  method  appeals 
to  pupils  and  causes  improvement.  One  of  the  most  helpful  ideas  that 
can  be  imparted  to  children  is  that  errors  are  of  very  different  magnitudes 
— ^not  primarily  because  that  concept  teaches  certain  details,  but  because 
it  constructs  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  wholesome  fear  of  errors  in  general;  it 
conduces  to  mental  alertness. 
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ROCKING  THE  BOAT 

Just  when  English  is  emerging  from  its  process  of  reorganization  on 
soundly  liberal  and  democratic  principles  which  are  consistent  with  the 
i'iuingcs  taking  place  in  the  political  and  economic  world,  a  kind  of 
eiiucational  Bolshevism  is  springing  up  and  threatening  to  dissipate 
the  whole  reorganized  English  program.  This  disturbance  is  due  some- 
what to  the  spirit  of  general  unrest  that  inevitably  accompanies  a 
national  or  international  crisis;  but  it  is  particularly  aroused  by  the  new 
Aystcm  of  military  education  which  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  student 
war  camps  of  the  United  States. 

In  these  training  centers  there  has  been  a  necessary  effort  to  reduce 
the  time  and  amount  of  teaching  to  an  emergency  minimum.  English 
courses  consist  chiefly  of  those  processes  which  will  fit  a  man  to  be  an 
effective  soldier.  He  is  trained  to  give  and  receive  commands  intel- 
ligently, to  interpret  orders  safely,  and  to  write  dear  letters. 

Out  of  this  emergency  program  has  grown  a  feeling  that  what  is 
good  enough  for  a  quickly  trained  soldier  is  sufficient  for  anyone;  and 
this  radical  feeling  threatens  to  transform  the  recent  sane  evolution  of 
English  into  a  revolution.  These  exponents  of  this  rcductio  ad  ahsurdum 
would  confine  the  future  citizens  of  a  peace-loving  and  peace-committed 
nation  to  training  for  the  conditions  of  permanent  war.  They  would 
inflict  upon  a  young  citizenry  which  must  face  the  problems  of  world- 
reconstruction  the  limited  preparation  that  has  been  necessarily  selected 
for  quick  training  of  temporary  soldiers.  Spelling,  punctuation,  and 
the  simple  oral  and  written  sentence  are  substantially  the  full  preparation 
that  threatens  to  be  wished  upon  citizens  of  an  unmihtary  future  fraught 
with  all  the  complexities  of  political,  industrial,  and  social  readjustmenL 
Training  in  the  nice  judgment  of  values  that  reconstruction  demands  is 
scoffed  at.  Deliberation  is  squelched.  Practice  in  government  would 
be  withheld  from  the  governed.  Graceful  intercourse  is  considered 
effeminate.  The  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  world,  outside 
the  zone  of  war,  would  be  kept  out  of  reach  of  eager  eyes  and  cars. 

War  has  not  changed  Americans  in  the  way  these  educational 
iconoclasts  would  have  us  believe.    Youth  is  still  endowed  with  a  ycam- 
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ing  for  ideas  and  a  fury  for  imparling  them.  The  fine  art  of  living  is 
still  desirable.  None  of  the  basic  principles  of  democratic  education 
have  died  from  shell  shock.  Even  our  heroes  in  khaki  have  never  lost 
sight  of  the  ideals  which  inspired  them  to  pursue  their  studies  which  were 
interrupted  by  the  war.  They  postponed  their  education  to  perpetuate 
their  ideals  of  education;  and  even  the  business  of  war  has  not  pre- 
vented many  of  them  from  seriously  pursuing  behind  the  trenches  their 
educational  aims.  They  laid  aside  their  books  at  home  merely  to 
defend  the  very  institutions  that  are  now  assailed. 

The  trouble  is  that  those  who  would  anarchize  English  do  not 
realize  that  war  is  not  natural  with  us,  and  that  these  are  not  normal 
times.  If  they  would  inquire  into  the  matter,  these  zealots  who  profess 
to  be  shrieking  for  the  salvation  of  their  countr>''s  education  would  find 
that  it  is  already  undergoing  far-reaching  preparation  to  atone  for  the 
insufficient  education  which  our  soldiers  have  suffered  in  our  emergency- 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  weaknesses  in  our  present  English  program; 
but  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  English  has,  under  federal 
patronage,  approached  these  weaknesses  with  greater  wisdom  and  fairer 
promise  than  those  radicals  are  likely  to  show  by  their  policy  of  over- 
throwing our  present  policy.  A  wise  seaman,  when  he  finds  his  vessel 
listing,  will  trim  it  by  shifting  the  weight,  or  if  the  vessel  is  overloaded 
he  will  carefully  discard  what  is  least  essential.  At  any  rate,  he  does 
not  rock  the  boat  till  craft,  crew,  and  cargo  are  likely  to  be  capsized. 

Eaiu.  Hudelson 
Teacbess  College 
CoLUUBU  Universtty 


SPEECH  TRAINING  FOR  TELEPHONE  OPERATORS 

Professor  John  J.  Clapp,  of  New  York  Cit>',  spoke  enthusiastically 
in  a  recent  address  of  the  speech  training  given  to  the  telephone  operators 
of  that  city.  The  object  of  this  training,  of  course,  is  chiefly  clear  enun- 
ciation and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  higher  refinements  of 
intonation,  vocal  culture,  and  the  like.  Professor  Clapp  went  so  far  as 
to  reconunend  that  teachers  of  English  should  be  given  a  similar  train- 
ing, feeling  that  great  benefit  would  result  to  the  teachers  as  individuals, 
and  thereby  to  the  community  at  large.  Any  observant  person  would 
readily  agree  with  what  he  said  about  the  great  need  for  improvement 
in  our  slovenly  American  pronunciation.  The  method  which  he  proposed, 
however,  was  ludicrously  inadequate. 
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In  the  school  for  telephone  girls  which  he  advised  the  teachers  of 
New  York  to  attend,  and  the  methods  of  which  he  advised  them  to 
imitate,  this  is  what,  according  to  his  report,  is  actually  done:  A  small  h 
number  of  sentences  are  given  to  the  girls  to  memorize,  and  they  are  ^| 
required  to  repeat  these  few  sentences  over  and  over  until  they  can 
enunciate  them  clearly.  In  defense  of  this  method  Professor  Clapp 
said  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  average  American  is  very  small  anyway, 
and  that  the  influence  of  a  small  number  of  sentences  correctly  and 
clearly  pronounced  is  bound  to  work  for  good  upon  one's  entire  speech. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  method  may  serve  its  turn  ver>-  well  in 
the  place  and  under  the  circimistances  for  which  it  was  devised,  but  when 
Professor  Clapp  advises  the  teachers  of  New  York  City  to  imitate  these 
methods  in  their  classrooms  he  is  applying  the  method  to  a  set  of  con- 
ditions for  which  it  is  not  fitted.  fl 

Being  interested  in  what  had  been  said  in  this  address,  I  attended  one  ^ 
of  the  telephone  schools  in  New  York  in  order  to  see  for  myself  just  what 
was  being  done  there.  I  find  that  the  girls  are  given  a  set  of  numbers 
and  taught  to  repeat  those  numbers  very  clearly.  Eight  or  ten  sentences 
very  frequently  used  over  the  telephone  are  similarly  drilled  in.  This 
is  the  whole  of  their  speech  training.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  immediately  in  hand,  but  a  child  could  see  that  all  this  is  purely  ^m 
external,  treating  the  symptom.  ( 

In  the  schools,  where  the  American  speech  of  the  future  is  being 
sha{>ed  and  determined,  we  need  to  do  very  much  more  than  this. 
Above  all  we  need  to  see  clearly  that  the  speech  problem  is  one  of  psy- 
chology, and  that  all  effective  speech  training  must  deal  with  a  psycho- 
logical background.  Only  this  training  of  the  speech  mind  can  produce 
the  higher  and  persistent  excellences  of  speech  for  which  every  true 
teacher  ought  to  be  working.  Speech  that  is  beautiful,  intelligent, 
intelligible  speech,  that  gives  the  listener  a  real  aesthetic  pleasure,  cannot 
be  secured  by  any  such  surface  cultivation  as  that  which  Professor 
Clapp  advocates.  The  deep-lying  instincts  out  of  which  cultivated 
speech  issues  are  to  be  deeply  implanted. 

The  development  of  the  aural  memory  and  of  the  capacity  to  rcpro-l 
duce  things  heard,  the  deepening  and  broadening  of  the  entire  emotional 
nature,  the  vivification  of  the  visual  memory,  and  many  other  intricate 
and  extensive  phases  of  education  are  necessary  to  the  production  of 
cultured  speech.  Those  who  suggest  easy  short  cuts  are  always  popular 
for  a  time  because  they  appeal  to  the  indolence  natural  to  us  all,  but  they, 
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do  not  retain  their  popularity  when  their  nostnims  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting. 

In  conversation  with  the  teachers  of  these  girls  I  discovered  that  the 
pupils  did  not  even  improve  in  the  clearness  of  theu:  own  general  speech. 
They  had  learned  simply  to  overcome  the  natural  slovenliness  of  their 
pronunciation  while  they  sat  at  the  switchboard.  Nothing  of  this  sorti 
certainly,  deserves  the  high  and  fine  name  of  education,  and  certainly 
nothing  of  this  sort  should  be  imitated  by  the  teachers  of  New  York  or 
of  any  other  city. 

Walter  B.  Swift,  M.D. 

cueveland.school  o?  education 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


EDITORIAL 


The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  will  be 
memorable.  Postponed  from  last  November  on  account  of  the 
Construction  epidemic,  it  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
or  Department    of    Superintendence   of    the    National 

Reconstruction  Education  Association.  Those  who  attend  will  there- 
fore have  the  opportunity  of  looking  in  on  some  of  the  sessions  of 
America's  most  influential  organization  of  educators.  Contact  with 
practical  administrators  is  a  good  thing  for  the  specialist  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  armistice  has  been  signed.  The  air  is  full  of 
vague  speculations  and  prophecies  concerning  the  social  changes 
upon  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  entering.  The  period  of  "recon- 
struction'* is  here. 

Are  the  functions  and  opportunities  of  the  English  teacher  to 
suffer  radical  and  permanent  change?  If  so,  how  and  in  what 
directions?  Are  these  changes  ine\'itable,  inherent  in  the  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  world-struggle,  or  may  the  English 
teacher  himself  have  something  to  say  about  them?  Are  our 
opportunities  to  be  restricted  ?  Before  the  war  there  were  rum- 
blings and  mutterings  indicative  of  possible  thunder  storms,  with, 
it  may  be,  destructive  winds.  Has  the  air  been  cleared,  or  may  we 
expect  renewed  demands  that  we  look  to  ourselves,  inquiring  with 
all  diligence  whether  we  are  not,  to  some  extent  at  least,  mere 
cumberers  of  the  ground  ? 

A  nation-wide  movement  for  Americanization  is  being  launched. 
Will  English  teachers  accept  the  responsibility  of  perfecting  methods 
of  instructing  the  illiterate  and  the  foreign  in  the  use  of  our  language 
and  in  the  social  ideals  which  we  cherish  ?  Vocational  training  is 
sure  to  receive  steadily  increasing  emphasis.  Shall  it  tend  to  the 
sordidly  materiaUstic,  or  shall  the  worker  learn  to  interpret  the 
intellectual  elements  in  his  handiwork  and  see  the  reflection  of  his 
own  happily  cherished  purposes  in  the  product?  Shall  we  build 
up  a  machine  to  rival  in  efficiency  the  German  industrial  system, 
or  shall  we  have  a  true  industrial  democracy,  in  which  the  opportu- 
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nity  to  share  in  every  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  shall  be 
guaranteed  to  everyone  ?  The  English  teacher  is  and  ought  to  be 
deeply  concerned  in  that  question,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, for  the  task  of  building  our  national  ideals  is  partly  in  his 
hands.  The  center  of  equilibrium  in  politics  is  at  present  dizzyingly 
unstable  abroad  and  may  soon  become  so  here.  What  type  of 
political  control  will  best  serve  our  social  needs  in  the  coming 
decades  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  the  direction  of  centralization  and 
strong  national  government  ?  What  part  is  the  new  Labor  party 
to  play?  What  poUcies  should  be  espoused  by  the  old  parties? 
If  Engb'sh  is  something  more  than  punctuation  and  choice  of  words, 
the  teacher  of  English  will  have  to  face  such  practical  questions 
in  more  than  a  merely  pjersonal  way.  Finally  there  is  the  problem 
of  recreation.  Ideally  all  our  people  should  have  leisure  and  know 
what  to  do  to  enjoy  it.  It  appears  that  the  opportunity  for  leisure 
will  arrive  in  advance  of  the  capacity  for  wise  use  of  it.  Books 
have  been  commonly  regarded  as  particularly  fitted  for  the  leisure 
hour.  Do  our  present  plans  provide  adequately  for  making  books 
suiTiciently  accessible,  both  physically  and  mentally,  to  the  masses  ? 
If  not,  what  do  .we  propose  to  do  about  it  ? 

From  such  questions  not  a  few  would  escape  by  going  backward, 
by  recovering,  as  they  fondly  hope,  our  ancient  love  of  the  "classics'* 
and  what  not.  But  however  much  the  pendulum  may  swing,  it 
never  really  moves  back.  At  the  center  we  progress.  Unless  all 
signs  fail,  English  is  to  be  the  chief  humanizing  agency  in  the 
schools  of  the  future,  the  chief  means  by  which  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world  shall  be  assimilated  by  our 
generation.  That  is  why  a  convention  of  English  teachers  at  this 
time  is  so  important.  That  is  why,  as  we  sincerely  believe,  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  will  be  memorable. 


.^s  the  Joum^  goes  to  press  there  comes  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Newman  Miller,  the  Director  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  to  whose  wise  guidance  and  hearty 
s>Tnpathy  the  success  of  the  magazine  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  largely  due.  Mr.  Miller  had  a  wide  experience  in 
the  publishing  of  magazines  and  was  able  to  foresee  far  in  advance 
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the  diflScuIties  that  would  arise.  His  efficient  semce  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  to  the  world  through  his  management  of  the 
Press  is  known  to  all.  The  dread  influenza  has  taken  him  from  us, 
and  we  shall  miss  him. 

Theodore  Clarence  Mitchill,  a  founder  and  one  of  the  first  directors 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
Theodore  ^"  December  37,  1918,  at  his  home  in  New  York  City. 

Clareace  Mr.  Mitchill  had  been  a  teacher  ever  since  his  graduation 

HitchiU  at  Columbia  in  1886,  at  first  in  private  schools  and  after 

1899  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  He  was  successively  a 
teacher  of  English  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  and  since  1910  principal 
of  the  Jamaica  High  School.  In  addition  to  these  positions,  he  was  for 
a  number  of  years  principal  of  the  New  York  Evening  High  School  for 
Men  and  an  instructor  in  EngUsh  in  the  Extension  Department  of 
Columbia.  He  was  for  one  summer  an  instructor  in  English  in  the  sum- 
mer school  of  Cornell  University.  He  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  City  Association 
of  Teachers  of  English  and  had  been  president  of  the  New  York  State 
English  Teachers.  He  was  the  joint  author  with  George  Rice  Carpenter 
of  Exposition  in  Class  Room  Practice,  and  last  year  he  edited  for  school  use 
London's  Call  of  the  Wii4. 

Mr.  Mitchill  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1866,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  School  and  Columbia  University,  and  held  the  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  A.M.  from  his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  unmarried.  His  mother  and 
a  brother  and  sister  survive  him. 

A  virile  and  energetic  personality,  Mr,  Mitchill  did  much  to  make 
the  teaching  of  English  a  vital  and  important  discipline.  To  take  a 
course  with  him  meant  coming  into  contact  with  a  man  who  believed 
with  his  whole  soul  in  thoroughness  and  exactness.  His  precept  and 
example  have  meant  much  in  English  teaching. 

Edwin  Fairley 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTIONS  III    AND  V   OF   THE 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

The  following  amendment  in  substantially  the  present  form  was 
proposed  and  discussed  in  November,  1917,  but  action  was  deferred  for 
one  year.  The  matter  will  be  taken  up  for  settlement  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The  probable  effects  of  the 
change  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  by  all. 

Section  m 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Council  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors  and  in  the  officers  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Directors  shall  be  chosen  as  follows;  Each  society  of  English  teachers 
having  col]ecti\'e  membership  in  the  Council  shall  select  one  or  more  persons 
to  act  as  Directors  in  accordance  with  the  bona  fide  membership  of  the  society 
on  December  first  of  the  given  year.  Societies  in  class  C  shall  be  entitled  to 
select  one  Director;  societies  in  class  B,  two  Directors;  and  societies  in  class  A^ 
three  Directors.  In  addition  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  select  nine 
Directors  at  Large,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  reside  in  any  one  state. 
Each  Director  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  beginning  with  Decem- 
ber first,  provided  that  in  putting  this  amendment  into  force  such  steps  shall 
be  taken  as  will  cause  approximately  one-third  of  the  Directors  from  the  most 
widely  distributed  geographical  points  possible  to  go  out  of  office  each  year, 
and  provided  further  that  a  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  maintain  a 
proportionate  representation  on  the  Board  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  Directors  shall  choose  annually  from  their  own  number  a  President 
two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an  Auditor,  who  shall  serve 
in  these  capacities  both  in  the  Council  and  on  the  Board.  Except  in  so  far  as 
the  Council  may  by  vote  limit  its  powers,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  full 
liilhorily  to  manage  the  business  and  the  properties  of  the  Council,  to  fiU 
vacancies  in  offices  and  committees,  to  make  all  necessary*  arrangements  for 
meetings  and  for  procuring  of  speakers,  and  to  appropriate  funds  from  the 
net  balance  in  the  treasury  in  payment  for  any  services,  rents,  pubhcations,  or 
other  expenses  properly  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Council. 
But  neither  the  Council  nor  any  officer  or  committee  shall  contract  any 
indebtedness  exceeding  the  net   balance  then   remaining  in  the  trea&ury. 
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Requisitions  roust  be  signed  by  the  Secietaiy  and  the  Chairman  oi  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
direction  of  the  President  or  at  the  request  of  seven  members  of  the  Board. 
Nine  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  from  their  own  number,  for  a  term 
of  two  years  each,  two  members,  who,  with  the  officers  of  the  Council,  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee.  This  committee  shall  direct  the  work 
of  the  Coxmcil  under  the  general  policy  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  terms  of  the  two  members  chosen  shall  be  so  arranged  that  one  new 
appointment  shall  be  made  each  year.  Five  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  V 
Membership  in  the  Council  shall  be  of  three  kinds:  Individual,  collective, 
and  associate.  Teachers  and  supervisors  of  teaching  in  active  service  shall  be 
eligible  to  individual  membership.  Associations  of  teachers  having  written 
constitutions  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Council 
shall  be  eligible  to  collective  membership.  Persons  who  are  not  teachers  or 
supervisors  of  teaching,  but  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Council,  shall  be  eligible  to  associate  membership.  Only  individual  members 
of  the  Councit  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office. 
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OFF  FOR  FRANCE 

As  has  been  already  announced,  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  organizing  an 
extensive  educational  prograin  for  the  soldiers  in  the  American  Array 
of  Occupation  in  Europe.  The  work  in  general  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  commission  whose  headquarters  are  in  Paris  at  12  rue  d'Aguesseau, 
At  the  central  office  wilt  be  stationed  also  a  number  of  specialists  and 
heads  of  departments  who  will  have  charge  of  such  branches  of  the  work 
as  chemistry,  geography,  English,  French,  commercial  subjects,  and  the 
like. 

From  this  office  will  be  directed  the  supervision  and  organization  of 
the  teaching  in  the  various  camps.  The  territory  to  be  covered  has 
been  divided  into  districts  in  charge  of  supervisors,  and  imder  these 
will  be  found  working  district  superintendents,  and  imder  these  again 
educational  directors  in  the  various  camps.  Wherever  as  many  as  a 
thousand  men  are  located,  a  school  will  be  established.  The  actual 
teaching,  it  is  expected,  will  be  done  mainly  by  officers  in  the  Array,  who 
are  being  selected  for  the  purpose  by  a  committee  on  personnel  under 
the  special  direction  of  Professor  Walter  Dill  Scott,  of  Northwestern 
University,  who  is  now  in  Paris. 
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At  this  writing  the  Joumal  is  not  fully  informed  concerning  persons 
who  will  go  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  in  English.  A  number  of 
professors  in  American  colleges  have  been  invited  to  sail  in  order  to  give 
instruction  to  classes  of  American  soldiers  on  leave  of  absence  to  attend 
foreign  universities.  This  work  will  be  under  the  general  oversight  of 
Professor  John  Erskine,  of  Columbia  University.  The  English  work  in 
the  camps  is  to  be  organized  by  a  separate  group,  the  members  of  which 
are  not  yet  posirively  known.  Professor  James  Fleming  Hosic,  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  College,  has  been  invited  to  act  as  chairman,  Professor 
Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  director  of  busi- 
ness English,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Certain,  of  the  Cass  Technical  High  School 
in  Detroit,  as  director  of  high-school  English  and  instruction  in  English 
for  foreigners.  In  a  later  number  of  the  Journal  fuller  infonnatioa  will 
be  given.  


A  CORRECTION 

Miss  Ella  Heaton,  author  of  the  article  on  "Linguistics  as  a  Required 
Subject"  in  the  January  Journal,  teaches  in  the  high  school  at  Rhincbeck, 
New  York,  instead  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  error  was  made 
by  the  editors.  ^^^ 


A  COMAUTTEE  CHANGE 


^V  Because  of  the  resignation  of  Professor  Calvin  L.  Lewis  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Speech,  Mr.  C.  E.  Stratton,  of  St.  Louis,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Committee  has  been  made  chairman.    Miss  Claudia 

^Q^mpton,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  succeeds  Mr.  Stratton  as  secretary. 

ROSTER  OF  LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 


C 


Alabama  Association  or  Teachers  of  Emglisu 
Prtsident — Janet  Simpson,  Florence,  Ala. 
Secretary — J.  R.  Rutland,  Auburn,  Ala. 
rrcojurifr— Claudia  E.  Crumptoa,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Caufornia  Assocution  of  Teachers  of  Engush 

PresideHt — Miss  A.  Croyland,  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Irene   Furlong,   High   School   of   Commerce,   San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Chattanooca  and  ILvmilton  Co.  Council  of  English  Teachers 

Prestdent — .\nna  Fisher,  Chattanooga  University,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Secreiary — Philip  WTiittaker,  Baylor  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Treasurer — Margaret  Aull,  716  Bailey  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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College  Conference  on  Encush  in  the  Central  AtLAmic  States 
Chairman — ^James  W.  Tupper,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  O.  Sypherd,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  DcL 

Des  Moines  Assooation  of  Teachers  of  English 

Chairman — Mrs.  Anna  L.  Burdick,  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance, 

Des  >Ioincs,  Iowa 
Secretary— G.  Eunice  Meera,  North  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit  English  Club 

President — Edwin  L.  Miller,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secret<^y — C.  C.  Certain,  Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich« 

English  Section  of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers  Association 
President — Mrs.  Maud  L.  Craig,  1643  York  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Secretary — .\nn  Baker,  788  Williams  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

English  Section  of  the  State  Teachers  Associahon  of  South  Carolina 
President — J.  Thompson  Brown,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill.  S.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Weldon  T.  Myers,  Convers  College,  Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

English  Teachers  Association  of  Northf.astern  Pennsylvania 
President — Margaret  Durkin,  Central  High  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Ellen  Ritchie,  High  School,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

English  Teachers*  Club  or  Phxladelpbia 

President — Olive  Ely  Hart,  Southern  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Secretary — Isabel  Gill,  William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
rrMJurcr— Sidney  Farbish,  Frankford  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

iLLiNOts  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 
President—].  0.  HufT,  Abingdon,  HI. 

Secretary — Edward  C.  Baldwin,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  lU. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Bert  Abemethy,  Ponliac,  111. 

Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  Encush 

President — Rosa  M.  R.  Mikcls,  Shortridgc  High  School,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Secretary'Treasurer — Lillian  Chambers,  Newcastle,  Ind. 

Iklanb  Empxre  AssociAnoN  of  Teachers  op  English 

President — Frederick  M.  PadcUord,  University  of  WashingloQ,  Seattle, 

Wash. 
Secretary-Treasurer — L.  W.  SawtcUe,  R.R.  1,  Sheridan,  Ore. 

lowA  AssociAnoN  OF  Teachers  of  English 
Presidetsi — A.  B.  Noble,  Ames,  Iowa 
Secretary — Margaret  Cummings,  723  PamcU  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of  Engush 

President — Carmie  Wolf,  136  Garfield,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Secretary — Charlotte  M.  Leavitie,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Louisiana  State  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — A.  G.  Reed.  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mary  Elmore,  Alexandria,  I*a. 
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LotTisviLUi;  Association  of  Teachers  or  Encusb 

President — Elizabeth  G.  Barbour,  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Secretary— H.  B.  Moore,  Boys'  High  School,  Louiav'illc.  Ky. 

Maine  Council  of  Teachers  of  Encusb 

President — W.  H.  Coleman.  Bates  College.  Lcwiston,  Me. 
Secrfiary-Treasurer — Miss  Cults,  Farmington,  Me. 

Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
President — 
Secretary — Andrew  H.  Knig,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Association  of  Enoush  Teachers  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools 

President — Alice  O'Donnell,  Vocational  High  School,  Memphis,  Tenn 
Secretary — Elizabeth  Haszlnger,  Central  High  School,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Michigan  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — ^T.  E.  Rankin,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 
Secretary — Mrs.  G.  B.  Scott,  26  Benjamin  Ave.,  N.E.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Minnesota  Association  of  Teachers  of  Engush 

President — George  B.  Woods,  Carlcton  College,  Northficld,  Minn. 
Secretary — Ethel    S.    Graves,    672    Delaware   Ave,,    St.    Paul,     Minn. 
Treasurer — Delia  Thompson,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Missouri  Association  or  Teachers  of  Engush 
President — V.  C.  Coulter,  WarTcnsbui;g,  Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Dorothy  Kauchcr,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Montana  Council  of  English  Teachers 

President — Bruce  E.  Milikcn,  High  School,  Butte,  Mont. 
Secretary-Treasurer — E.  J,  Parkin,  Gallatin  County  High  School,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Nashville  Association  of  Teachers  of  Engush 

President — Edwin  Mims,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Elisc  Handlcy,  1705  Division  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nebraska  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — Estclle  Morrison,  4823  Capitol  Ave.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Secretary — W.  J.  Brahara,  Sidney,  Neb. 

New  Orleans  Council  of  Engush  Teachers 

President — Marion  Brown,  Esplanade  Girls*  High  School,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
Secretary — Isabel  H.  Giefers,  Kruttschmitt  School,  New  Orleans,  La, 

New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — Samuel  Thurber,  Technical  High  School,  Newton,  Mass. 
Secretary — A.  B.  DcMille,  376  Randolph  Ave.,  Milton,  Mass. 

New  Jersey  Assooation  of  Teachers  of  English 

President — Charles  C.  Osgood,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Secretary — George  S.  Harris,  27  Hillside  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.J. 
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Cat  Amoasaom  Q9 

H. 
K.Y. 

Jf.V. 

B.  Sitt,  Voi^lh  Sc^Ml,  Boomer,  X.T. 

B.  Rkkuds,  CoKial  H«h  Sckoal,  Syncsc,  K.T. 

DAEdtA  AjaoczAznv  or  TkACBiss  or  Eaeu^ 

Secrgftyy-rriMwryr    flMi.  TKirfcr,  JasKAown  Coflcfc,  Jasiesto* 
Ono  CocvcxL  or  Teacbexs  ov  Excusa. 

rvtmimi    C  £.  Hbaraan,  Woodmd  Hisb  School  Gndnaid.  Ohio 
S«n$wy-Trmaitnr—EAhd  IL  Pftmcaicr,  East  Tedmial  £Bgii  Sdioot, 
ClevriadyOUo 

OKuuHiU  Comca  or  T^juxixs  ov  EsGUB 
Pntidmt-~V.  C.  Oakcs.  Edmond,  Okb. 
&Mtarv-rfwanr— Fncmaa  E.  Jiakr,  AgDadtural  C<^e9e.  Sdfiwater, 

OivzABioEinKAiiotut  AsaooAiiov  (Emgusb  Aim  Rbiokt  Sbcsio^ 
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JVeitfaif— J.  F.  Van  Evoy,  13  Wdb  Sc^  ToraeCo,  ObUxio,  Canada 

Qnooir  Coovcn.  or  Tramrw  or  Excusb 

Pretidtnl — ^Mary  HaOawefl  Peckins,  Univeiaity  of  Oregon,  Eocene,  Ote. 
Sccrciary-Treasvrer — Rosa   B.   Parrott,  Oregon   Normal  School,  Moo* 
moutii.  Ore. 

FvcET  SouxD  Engusb  Teacbess"  Assooatiow 

PresvUnf—W.  J.  Brier,  E412  Ruckcr  St.,  EvCTrtt.  Wash. 
5flcr«laf7— Harriet  Johnstone,  5204  i8ih  St.,  N.E.,  SeaUk,  Wash. 

St.  LotTU  Couxcii,  of  Teachers  or  English 
Presideni—Emtst  C.  Hoffsten 
Secrdary — John  J.  Maddoz.  Wyman  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SocnxERK  Cautoknia  Association  of  Teacheks  or  Ekoush 
PresiderU — Gertrude  C.  Brainerd 

SecreJory-TrcJisurer — Howard    T.    WQsoa,    Gardena   Agricultural 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SumoT  County  (Ohio)  Association  or  Engush  Teachess 

President— M&y  Tcmpler,  46  S,  Third  St.,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer — Helen  Wright.  37  Fay  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Educational  Association  or  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Pretident—JAr.  James,  Allegheny  High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Ethel  A.  Cummings,  8  Bradford  Ave.,  Craftoa,  Pa, 

ViEOiNiA  English  Teachess'  AssoaATioN 

Presideni—K.  E.  Blactwell,  Randolph -Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va, 
Secretary — ^James  M.  Grainger,  State  Normal  School,  FarmviUe^  Va. 
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West  Tennessee  Association  of  Teachees  of  English 

President—'EWzabcih  Hasziuger,  Central  High  School,  Memphis,  Term. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Catherine  Farrow,  Whitehaven,  Tcon. 

West  Vircinia  Association  of  English  Teachers 

President — Walter  Barnes,  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mary    M.    AtUson,    West    Virginia    University, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Teachees  of  Engush 

President — ^J.  M.  O'Neill,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Secretary-Treasurer^.    C.    Castleman,    South   Division   High    School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wyoming  CouNca  or  Teachers  of  English 

Secretary — Flora  H.  Krueger,  High  School,  Wheatland,  Wyo. 
Note. — Corrections  of  the  roster  are  earnestly  desired. 


THE  PERIODICALS 


THE      ATLANTIC 


Teachers  of  English  will  find  in  the  Atlantic  MotUhly  for  January 
much  excellent  reading  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  pupils,  if  they 
happen  to  be  of  sufficient  maturity.  We  may  select  for  review  two  out 
of  the  many  good  articles.  Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould  discourses 
of  the  remarkable  rightness  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Her  main  thesis 
seems  to  be  that  Kipling  was  a  good  deal  of  a  prophet.  In  The  Five 
Nations  she  finds  passage  after  passage  which  was  scorned  when  it  was 
published,  but  which  is  now  seen  to  have  been  the  soundest  wisdom. 
Kipling  foresaw  the  great  struggle  that  was  to  come  and  warned  of  the 
necessarv'  preparations.  Mrs.  Gerould  hopes  that  it  is  true  that  Kipling 
still  sells  better  than  any  other  author  in  America.  Her  enthusiasm  is 
stimulating,  whether  the  reader  can  wholly  share  it  or  not. 

A  more  searching  article  is  that  by  Henry  Siedel  Canby  on  "The 
Irish  Mind."  Mr.  Canby  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  visiting  Ireland 
at  the  invitation  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Information  during  the  spring 
of  1918.  He  traveled  leisurely  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  south 
and  talked  interminably  with  Orangemen,  Moderate  Nationalists,  and 
Sinn  Feiners.  His  analysis  of  the  Irish  mind  is  most  illuminating.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Ireland  must  work  out  its  own  salvation; 
that  the  only  ultimate  cure  for  the  Irish  problem  is  a  compromise  worked 
out  by  the  Irish  people  themselves.  The  British  will  do  well  to  keep 
hands  off  and  let  the  Irish  themselves  have  the  fight  for  which  they  are 
spoiling.    He  would  of  course  make  sure  that  the  fight  was  carried  on 
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are  the  shop  processes  of  modem  industry.  Principal  Owen  sums  up 
the  discussion  by  saying  that  the  problem  method  is  then  no  mere 
device;  it  is  an  effort  to  make  available  for  school  procedure  the  results 
of  modem  thought  and  modem  industry*.  Its  aim  is  to  connect  school 
with  life. 

DOTY  AND  DISCIPLINE 

The  staff  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  the  excel- 
lent practice  of  devoting  its  meetings  to  prepared  discussions.  One  of 
these  recently  was  led  by  Professor  W.  C.  Bagley,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Place  of  Duty  and  Discipline  in  a  Democratic  Scheme 
of  Education."  Professor  Bagley  pointed  out  that  before  the  war  we 
were  in  danger  of  a  merely  selfish  individualism  which  the  war  seems 
largely  to  have  dissipated.  We  are  now,  he  thinks,  in  a  position  to 
recognize  the  need  of  emphasizing  the  ideals  of  duty  and  obligation  in 
our  American  system  of  education.  All  our  people  must  be  trained  to 
think  upon  the  needs  of  the  nation.  This,  he  thinks,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  development  of  certain  general  or  regulative  ideals, 
among  which  shall  be  that  of  education  itself.  All  regulative  ideals  are 
at  basis  mandates  of  the  social  will.  The  duty  of  intelligence  should 
become  likewise  a  mandate  of  the  social  will.  The  weakness  of  specific 
moral  training  is  that  the  ideals  develof>ed  by  it  cling  merely  to  the 
specific  situations  in  which  they  are  formed.  The  virtues  that  they 
represent  must  be  raised  to  the  level  of  principles  and  ideals. 

THE   TEACHING    OF   POETRY 

Modem  Language  Teaching  (London)  for  December,  1918,  contains 
an  article  on  "The  Teaching  of  Poetry"  by  Robert  S.  Duncan.  The 
writer  suggests  quite  as  much  to  American  readers  by  what  he  does  not 
say  as  by  what  he  does  say.  He  seems  to  assume,  for  example,  that 
ihere  is  an  early  stage  in  the  teaching  of  poetry  to  children  when  the 
work  must  be  almost  wholly  of  a  memoritcr  character.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  there  comes  a  time  when  real  appreciation  may  l>c  taught. 
This  seems  to  consist  primarily  in  noticing  and  enjoying  the  skill  with 
which  the  writer  puts  his  thought  into  words.  The  first  goal  set  up  by 
Mr.  Duncan  would  be  that  of  causing  the  pupils  to  distinguish  between 
mere  verse  and  poetry.  He  would  have  the  pupils,  it  is  true,  grasp 
the  thought  of  the  writer  and  inveighs  strongly  against  the  use  of  para- 
phrasing as  a  means  to  this  end.  He  does  not,  however,  give  us  any 
dear  notion  as  to  how  the  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  grasp  the  thought.  The 
whole  discussion  reflects  the  state  of  mind  of  a  person  who  probably 
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has  a  clear  procedure  in  his  own  class,  but  who  is  quite  unable  to  describe 
it  to  others.  Unfortunately  the  writer  is  not  the  only  teacher  in  that 
state. 
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USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington  has  added  to  its 
list  of  journals  Nalional  School  Service,  formerfy  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  and  the  Americanization  BidUiin.  Both 
these  periodicals  may  be  obtained  by  teachers  upon  request — The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  also  issued  a  Summary  of  Soldier  Seitle- 
menls  in  English-Speaking  Countries^  by  Elwood  Mead.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  United  Reclamation  Service,  Washington,  D.C.- 
Anyone  interested  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  now  given  in  the 
French -elementary  schools  will  find  much  of  interest  In  the  Mamtele 
gSniral  de  Vinstruelion  primaire,  edited  by  M.  Buisson,  the  suj)erin- 
tendent  of  instruction,  and  published  by  Libraire  Hachette,  79  Boule- 
vard Saint  Germain,  Paris. — No.  21  of  the  "War  Information  Series" 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  is  called  America's  War  fl 
Aims  and  Peace  Program  and  was  compiled  by  Carl  M.  Becker,  of 
Cornell  University. — An  address  on  "The  Americanization  of  Education" 
by  Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson  has  been  printed  for  general  circulation 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Berkeley,  California. ^-Tbe  American 
Bankers'  Association  has  printed  an  address  by  Otto  H.  Kahn  on  "The 
Menace  of  Paternalism. "^The  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  is  issuing 
a  scries  of  pamphlets  on  the  war,  the  latest  of  which  is  called  **The  Bases 
of  Durable  Peace  as  Voiced  by  President  Wilson.'*  Copies  may  be  had 
from  the  War  Committee  of  the  Club  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  each. — •  fl 
No.  8  of  the  "University'  of  Chicago  War  Papers*'  is  caUed  Democracy  " 
and  Social  Progress  in  England  and  was  prepared  by  Edith  Abbott 
Single  copies  five  cents.^The  State  Department  of  Education  of  Wis- 
consin published  Library  Lessons  for  Bigh  Schools  by  O.  S.  Rice,  super- 
visor of  school  hbraries. — Recent  bulletins  from  the  federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  include  The  Second  Annual  Report,  Ward  Occupa- 
tions in  BospiialSj  AgricuUurai  Edu^alion,  The  Maiion's  Workers  and  the 
Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailers^  The  Soldier  Returning  to  Civil  Life,  To  the 
Household  of  the  Disabled  Soldier  and  Sailor^  To  the  Disabled  Soldier  and 
Sailor  in  the  Hospital,  Vocational  Education  for  Foreign  Trade  and 
Sh  ipping.  Address  the  federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  _ 
Washington,  D.C. 


REVIEWS 


THE  CREATIVE  IMPULSE 

acd  aspect  of  living  has  been  brought  sharply  to  the  fore  by  Helen 

)ll«xot  in  her  slender  volume  on  the  Creative  Impulse.*    Her  surprisingly  simple 

thaJfi— many  find  it  simply  surprising,  too — runs  something  like  this:  Work  is 

not  educative  unless  the  worker  is  interested  in  producing  rather  than  in 

tcqinring  economic  goods.    Such  interest  is  possible  only  when  the  worker 

diuothe  responsibility  (i)  for  choosing  the  object  to  be  produced,  (2)  for 

I^wmnj  the  production,  and  (3)  for  executing  the  plan — actual  producing. 

Adnotore,  experiment,  finding  out  for  one's  self,  not  blindly  following  the 

<lirections  of  another,  is  the  essence  of  the  intellectual  life  and  the  best  part 

B*  bndnn.    This  sharing  of  responsibility  is  denied  the  mass  of  workers  by 

ttrptcKiit  system  of  managing  industry'  for  profit.    Machines  and  scientific 

■B^anent  have  concentrated  all  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  manage- 

"t^  Ttd bad  results  follow:  (i)  The  life  of  the  ordinary  worker  is  straitened, 

^Btts  it  should  be  broadened  by  his  work.      (3)  The  warmth  of  interest 

looc,  the  worker  shrinks  back  into  himself  and  applies  only  a  small  fraction  of 

Ml poteauid  energy  to  the  business  of  production,  so  that  our  total  production 

voikdilctt  than  it  should  be.    In  other  words,  our  present  methods  of  pro- 

BBcziaii  leod  to  make  the  worker  a  mere  attachment  of  a  machine,  much  less 

both  to  himself  and  to  his  employer  than  the  vivid  personality  he 

Bigfctbt 

Mtai  Marot  goes  on  to  show  that  our  industrial  schools  have  much  the 
MBEK  effect  as  the  factories.  They  too  often  treat  the  methods  of  production 
«s  already  jettled  and  perfected  and  needing  only  to  be  learned  and  minutely 
by  the  learner.  She  even  hints  that  our  ordinary  high  schools  have 
i^uilly  of  this  sin  of  making  the  eager  youth  into  a  mere  cog  in  our  social 
coooomic  machine. 

The  remedy?  It  scarcely  needs  statement.  Restore  to  the  employee 
tad  to  the  pupil  a  share  in  the  planning  of  the  enterprise  and  in  the  responsi- 
llBCyforits  conduct.  In  factory  work  the  restoration  will  be  difiicult,  but 
iDTtanatcly  ve  are  concerned  with  that  phase  of  the  problem  only  as  English 
teadna  are  vitally  concerned  with  every  aspect  of  social  life.  In  schools  the 
mConlion  is  hindered  only  by  oiu*  own  bondage  to  tradition.  There  is  no 
rcaaoo  vfay  we  should  not,  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  at  least,  permit 
Kir  pupib  to  participate  in  choosing  the  objectives  and  in  planning  the 

»  rjt  CrM/i9e  Impulse  i»  industry.    By  Helen  Marot.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
kCo^  191B.    Pp.  146- 
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procedure,  and  to  bear  much  of  the  re^)oxis2>flity  for  executing  the  {dan.  The 
project  method  again!  You  knew  it  all  the  time  ?  Naturally,  for  the  project 
method  is  the  method  of  real  living  in  school  as  wdl  as  in  industry. 

W.  W.  H. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  METHODS 

How  the  best  educational  practices  shall  be  made  general  in  a  land  where 
almost  any  young  woman  may  try  her  hand  at  school  work  is  a  puzde.  The 
normal  schools  were  founded  for  this  purpose,  but  never  have  more  than  a 
small  fractioD  of  our  teachers  found  their  way  to  the  normal  schoob.  More 
recently  departments  of  education  in  colleges  have  multiidied.  These  too, 
howc\-er,  touch  directly  very  few  of  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 
There  is  a  place  then  for  such  a  guide  to  good  teaching  as  Public  School  Methods,* 
now  issued  in  a  new  and  revised  edition.  As  usual,  a  general  editor  was 
empk>>'ed  to  engage,  co-ordinate,  and  direct  the  labors  of  a  number  of  specialists, 
each  of  whom  prepared  cme  or  more  chapters  <3i  the  wmk.  The  Hi«rti«V^pff 
of  En^ish  are  diWded  and  appear  under  the  f<dlowing  heads:  Primary  reading, 
primary  language,  story-telling,  dramatization,  phonics,  books  and  libraries, 
reading,  language  and  grammar,  special  day  programs. 

The  treatment  of  subjects  in  this  pedagogical  cyd(^>edia  is  generally 
cottciete.  direct,  and  practical.  Illustrations  are  used  facdy,  so  that  the  begin- 
ner, who  seldom  profits  much  by  abstract  presmtation,  finds  something  to 
get  hold  of.  .\t  the  same  time  the  best  modem  thou^t  cm  education  is 
reflected. 

On  the  whole  the  work  di^Uys  a  good  balance  of  theory  and  practice. 
It  is  besides  neither  ultra-radical  nor  old-fashioned.  As  compared  with  tht 
"cram"  books  widely  used  in  prrparati<ui  for  teadiers'  examinations  it  is 
profundity  itself,  but  in  contrast  to  much  current  educational  literature  it  is 
bomeh*  and  non-technical  in  phrascolog)'.  Without  doubt  many  &  school- 
room will  see  brigiiter  da\^  because  the  teadier  in  charge  of  it  has  found  a 
source  of  li^t  and  leading  in  her  newly  acquired  educatiaoal  tade  mecwm. 
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Thf  B^mt  jnd  Opfc«*->-  Rf^f^.    Books  I,  U.  and  HI.    By  Masy  A.  Lasblls 
arid  Dr.  Fit.WK  V.  Sfav-.i^ino..     Boston:  Littk.  Brown  &  Co.,  1918. 
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The  Wriiin^  and  Reading  of  Verse.    By  Lieotenant  C.  E.  Andrews,  U.SA., 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1918.     Pp.  ja?.    $2,00. 
The  author  elaborates  in  some  detail  the  theory  of  verse  set  forth  by  Lanier. 

Copiously  illustrated. 

Today's  Short  Stories  Analyzed.    By  Robert  Wilson  Neal.    New  York: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1918.    Pp.  620.    $1.75. 

Studies  in  the  artistic  method  of  current  contributors  to  the  mag&ztnes.  A 
companion  volume  to  the  author's  Short  Stories  in  the  Making. 

Baider's  Death  and  Loke's  Punishment.    By  Corneua  Steketee  Htn-SX. 

Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1918.     Pp.  39. 

A  free  verse  rendering  of  two  of  the  chief  incidents  recorded  in  the  Eddas.  The 
CbristiaD  cobring  of  the  stories  is  marked  and  gives  a  higher  tone  than  is  usual  in 
pagan  mythology.    A  charming  book. 

PoH-American  Poems.    Translated  by  Agnes  Blake  Pook.    Boston:    The 

Gorham  Press,  1918.    Pp.  80.    $1  00. 

A  representative  selection  from  tlie  poetical  literature  of  South  America. 
The  Land  Where  Lost  Things  Go:   A  Play  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts.     By 

Doris  Haluan.    New  York:  Samuel  French,  1918.    Pp.  57.    $0,25. 

A  prixc  play  in  the  Drama  League  competition  for  patriotic  plays. 

Ri^e  Up,  Jennie  Smith:   A  Play  in  One  Act.    By  Rachel  L.  Field.    New 
Y'ork:  Samuel  French,  1918.    Pp.33.    $0.33. 
A  Drama  League  play. 
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THE  GREAT  TRADITION 


By  Edwin  Greenlaw,  Kenan  Professor  of  English, 

University  of  NorLh  Carolina,  arid  James  Holly  Hanford, 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Gathered  together  within  the  pages  of  this  book  are  the  selections  from  our  Literature, 
English  and  .\merican,  which  show  that  the  English-speaking  people  possess  a  heritage 
d  ordered  liberty. 

From  the  days  of  Mariowe  and  Bacon  to  those  of  Pope,  Addison,  and 
Milton,  then  on  to  the  period  of  Modem  Democracy  to  such  champions 
as  Burke,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Whitman,  and  Wilson.  The  resounding 
message  of  freedom  and  respect  for  order  is  shown  in  a  varied  collection 
of  literature  which  has  been  chosen  and  organized  to  add  a  new  strength 
to  its  appeal  to  the  student  of  today. 

A  book  that  might  well  be  used  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  of  high  school  as  well  as 
in  the  Colleges. 

Write  for  the  complete  table  of  contents  or  permit  us  to  bill  you  a  copy  on  approval. 

Cloth  ?ot  Pages  t^^S 
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LABORATORY  METHOD  IN  ENGLISH  TEACHING' 


CARL  W.  ZIEGLER 

Central  High  School,  Scrantoa,  Feonsylvama 


The  gentleman  who  approached  me  as  I  descended  from  the  day 
coach  at  Osceola  City  was  a  delightfully  healthy  and  cheerful- 
looking  indiv-idual.  So  rested  and  optimistic  did  he  appear  and  so 
full  of  genuine  surplus  \itality  did  he  show  himself  that  I  could 
scarcely  admit  that  he  was  my  old  friend  Jackson,  who  had  two 
years  pre^vious  left  my  old  town  to  become  the  head  of  the  English 
dep>artment  in  the  Osceola  City  High  School.  I  felt  almost  certain 
that  I  was  having  a  very  pleasant  joke  imposed  upon  me,  and  that 
I  should  soon  meet  again  the  worried,  dyspeptic  face  of  my  old 
friend. 

As  we  ran  rapidly,  in  the  lively  little  runabout,  through  the 
manufacturing  district  of  the  dty,  I  became  even  more  convinced 
that  I  was  being  entertained  by  one  of  the  city's  successful  business 
men  who  had  been  persuaded  to  act  as  my  host  during  my  visit  in 
Osceola  City.  In  a  quiet,  offhand  manner  he  showed  a  remarkable 
familiarity  with  current  events;  he  had  read  even  so  recent  a  novel 
as  The  Martial  Adventures  of  Henry  and  Afe,  not  hurriedly  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  a  classroom  sententious  verdict  as  to  its  value 
as  a  piece  of  Uterature,  but  symi>athetically,  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
as  I  remembered  to  have  read  a  novel  one  summer  a   long 

'Read  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  at  Pittsburgh,  July 
x8,  C91S. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
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By  Douglas  Gobdon*  CRAwroRD,  IIuDtington  School,  Boston,  formerly  of  Phillips  An 
Academy. 

A  new  hi^h-icbool  tort  tbftt  pffc«eat*  ouay  good  old  principles  ia  attractive  fona.    It  b  •  nvieir  of  gn 
s  discussiOD  of  the  vitmj  priadpln  oi  compodUon;  it  ipvrs  some  suuntioiis  aboat  pcnmanahip,  aboat 
ioc.  mnd  ibout  mdiaf  aloud.    Mkoy  •cloctioos  for  redding  have  Deea  iDcladcd,  as  well  u  cbotce 
poetry.  There  is  do  ureBOine  leason,  no  stumblioc-block  Icssoc,  oo  tuelcii  liiiami     The  book  malwft  bigb 
bogliib  ctarmios  tliousb  effective. 

GOOD  ENGLISH 

nyHEN'KvS.CANBY,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  and  John  Baxe&Opd 
Julia  Richman  High  School,  New  York  City. 

The  f  undunentaU  of  sood  written  uid  spoken  English  ttesifoed  for  popils  In  Jonior  Hi^  Scboolf.  I 
Be  Interestinff,  How  to  Be  Clear.  How  to  Be  CoDvicdnit.  How  to  Be  Thorouxh,  4re  the  main  dJvt^OD* 
book  and  the  aathors  use  tor  iUaitrative  material,  lettcra,  speeches,  poems,  aovertiscmeDU,  effective  WB 
tU  kindi. 
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LABORATORY  METHOD  IN  ENGLISH  TEACHING- 


C.\RL  W.  ZIECLER 
Central  Hi^  School,  Souiloa,  Pennsylvania 


The  gentleman  who  approached  me  as  I  descended  from  the  day 
coach  at  Osceola  City  was  a  delightfully  healthy  and  cheerful- 
looking  individual.  So  rested  and  optimistic  did  he  appear  and  so 
full  of  genuine  surplus  vitality  did  he  show  himself  that  I  could 
scarcely  admit  that  he  was  my  old  friend  Jackson,  who  had  two 
years  pre\'ious  left  my  old  town  to  become  the  head  of  the  English 
department  in  the  Osceola  City  High. School.  I  felt  almost  certain 
that  I  was  having  a  very  pleasant  joke  imposed  upon  me,  and  that 
I  should  soon  meet  again  the  worried,  dyspeptic  face  of  my  old 
friend. 

As  we  ran  rapidly,  in  the  lively  little  runabout,  through  the 
manufacturing  district  of  the  dty,  I  became  even  more  convinced 
that  I  was  being  entertained  by  one  of  the  city's  successful  business 
men  who  had  been  persuaded  to  act  as  my  host  during  my  visit  in 
Osceola  City.  In  a  quiet,  offhand  manner  he  showed  a  remarkable 
familiarity  with  current  events;  he  had  read  even  so  recent  a  novel 
as  The  Martial  Adventures  of  Henry  and  Me,  not  hurriedly  for  the 
porpose  of  expressing  a  classroom  sententious  verdict  as  to  its  value 
as  a  piece  of  literature,  but  sympathetically,  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
as   I   remembered  to  have   read   a   novel   one   summer  a   long 

t  R«ad  before  the  National  Council  of  Tcadicrs  of  English  at  Pittsburgh,  July 
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time  before.  His  clever  criticism  of  a  late  volume  of  pjoetry 
entitled  Ardours  and  Endurances ^  his  references  to  May  magazine 
articles  of  Literary  and  historical  value,  aroused  in  me  for  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-first  time  this  year  my  angry  condemnation  of  a 
condition  among  English  teachers  such  that  a  very  large  minority 
have  time  and  energy  enough  to  live  only  in  the  Cimmerian  realms 
o£  student  compositions  and  prescribed  classics,  whence  they 
listen  in  tortured  ecstasy  to  the  dim  and  distant  discussions  upon 
the  charms  of  modern  literature  and  real  living. 

As  our  machine  slowed  down  in  front  of  the  large,  substantial, 
neat-appearing  high  school,  I  ventured  to  express  my  suspicions 
concerning  my  companion's  identity.  As  we  stopped  before  the 
school  he  grasped  my  hand  and  gave  vent  to  such  a  clear,  w^hole- 
somC)  unaffected  laugh  that  he  stimulated  me  for  the  entire  day. 

"Good  joke,'*  he  chuckled;  "I'll  tell  it  at  our  next  meeting  of 
English  teachers.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  suspicions.  Come 
along  and  I'll  show  you  how  I  managed  to  change." 

**0f  coiuse,"  my  friend  told  me  as  we  opened  the  door  of  one 
of  the  laboratory  rooms,  "we  have  to  admit  that  we  could  accom- 
plish very  little  in  our  department  without  the  long  school  day  with 
double,  consecutive  periods  for  each  class.  It  is  this  double  period, 
combined  with  the  idea  of  supervised  study,  on  which  our  entire 
plan  is  based.'* 

At  one  end  of  the  room  which  we  had  entered  there  was  a  row  of 
low  bookcases  in  which  one  perceived  not  only  well-tested  texts  on 
modern  history  but  also  the  most  up-to-date  pamphlets  and 
volumes  on  modem  social  conditions,  on  democracy,  and  on  the 
present  war.  On  one  wall  were  large,  clear  maps  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  countries,  indicating  by  a  thin  red  thread  the  positions 
of  our  armies  and  those  of  the  enemy  at  that  time;  on  another  wall 
was  a  remarkably  accurate  map  of  our  own  country,  showing  the 
location  of  the  different  cantonments.  Pictures  of  statesmen, 
inventors,  explorers,  and  generals  were  suspended  from  the  wall; 
a  few  excellent  reproductions  of  famous  historical  paintings  were 
conspicuous.  In  one  comer  the  flags  of  the  Allies  were  artistically 
grouped;  in  another  was  a  cabinet  containing  collections  of  post 
cards  illustrating  historic  monuments,  buildings,  and  scenes,  to  be 
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used  for  examination  by  hand  or  in  the  refiectoscope  at  the  rear  of 
the  room.  The  victrola  cabinet  was  filled  with  records  of  the 
national  hymns  of  the  Allies,  together  with  other  patriotic  airs  and 
marches  of  these  nations.  A  moving-picture  machine  occupied  one 
comer,  and  the  usual  bulletin  board  was  located  near  one  of  the 
large  windows. 

The  comfortable  chairs  were  arranged  in  a  hollow-square  forma- 
tion in  the  manner  of  my  old  seminar  room  at  college.  To  each  was 
attached  by  a  neat  cord  a  copy  of  a  student's  dictionary,  which  was 
placed  on  a  rack  underneath  when  not  in  use. 

"How  many  of  your  pupils  used  to  look  up  unfamiliar  words  in 
magazines  or  newspaper  articles  which  they  read?'*  asked  my 
friend,  as  we  watched  six  or  seven  pupils  studying  seemingly  with 
interest  the  pages  of  what  is  generally  considered  the  dryest  book  in 
the  world.  He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply  but  led  me  over  to  the 
interior  of  the  square,  where  there  were  three  large  tables  covered 
with  several  copies  of  all  the  standard  magazines  and  one  local  and 
one  well-known  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Why,  this  is  a  history  room,  not  an  English  room  ?"  I  uttered 
the  words  in  a  questioning  tone  to  my  companion  in  order  to  get 
his  reaction. 

"It's  both,*'  was  his  rejoinder.  "We  don't  worry  here  any 
longer  about  strict  distinctions-  in  studies.  Every  class  in  our 
school  is  an  English  class,  but  particularly  the  history  class.  Two 
years  ago  our  English  department  started  this  course  in  teaching 
modem  histor>'  through  current  magazines  and  newspapers,  work- 
ing backward  and  referring,  as  occasion  arose,  to  the  events  of  the 
pasL  This  year  we  persuaded  the  history  department  to  take 
charge  of  it;  but  it's  genuine  English-composition  work,  isn't  it?" 

I  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  Jackson  was  right,  as  I 
noticed  what  the  students  were  accomplishing  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  the  quiet,  active  teacher  in  charge.  One  individual 
was  working  on  the  local  news,  another  on  the  athletic  pages,  a 
third  was  digesting  the  national  events,  a  fourth  was  mastering  the 
international  field  outside  of  the  war  operations,  and  a  fifth  was 
preparing  to  discuss  the  progress  x)f  the  war  itself.  Others  were 
ently  following  through  current  magazines  the  treatment  of 
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particular  subjects,  such  as  aeroplanes,  the  labor  situation, 
production. ' 

"During  the  year,"  explained  my  friend,  "each  pupD  spends 
two  weeks  on  each  department  of  the  paper,  and  he  is  expected  to 
glance  over  the  editorial  page  each  day  to  discover  if  there  are  any 
comments  on  any  subject  in  his  department.  He  also  receives  four 
or  more  opportunities  to  develop  for  four  consecutive  weeks  through 
an  examination  of  the  current  periodicals  some  particular  to 
which  he  is  especially  interested." 

"  But  when  do  these  pupils  recite  ?  **  I  asked. 

"Today  at  the  ver>'  next  period/'  my  guide  replied,  "  Occasion 
ally,  however,  we  keep  a  class  here  for  a  double  period  to  listen  to  a 
lantern  lecture  and  to  victrola  selections  illustrating  their  work. 
Very  often  we  permit  them  to  remain  here  for  two  consecutive 
periods  to  work  as  you  see  them  doing  at  present;  as  a  result  they 
frequently  have  to  perform  what  we  used  to  call  recitations  only 
twice  a  week.  You  would  find  yourself  right  at  home  in  one  of 
their  recitation  periods,  for  they  are  following  out — I  think  a  little 
more  successfully — the  same  methods  that  you  are  trying  to  prac- 
tice at  home.  There  will  be  one  student  presiding  as  chairman, 
another  as  critic,  and  a  third  as  secretary.  The  entire  class  will  be 
taking  notes  or  writing  down  directly  in  their  notebooks  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  class.  Pupils  stud>ing  stenography  and  type- 
w^riting  use  this  material  for  their  work  in  those  classes.  We  try 
to  persuade  pupils  to  do  as  much  out-of-school  work  as  they  can, 
but  the  keeping  of  these  notebooks  up  to  date  is  the  only  required- 
work  outside  of  their  activities  in  these  laboratory  periods."  ■ 

"But  doesn't  the  presence  of  a  teacher  with  these  pupils  all  the 
time  destroy  their  power  of  initiative,  their  independence?" 
asked,  thinking  of  a  possible  objection  from  some  theorist. 

"Now,  honestly,  you  don't  believe  that,  do  you?"  inquired 
Jackson.  "You  know  Osceola  City  is  an  industrial  city,  and  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  our  population  come  from  homes  where  good 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  rarely  seen,  and  where  what  is  read 
is  read  in  the  most  careless,  thoughtless  manner  imaginable.  Now 
what  would  you  think  of  a  teacher  in  the  manual-training  depart- 
ment who  day  after  day  told  his  pupils  how  to  make  things,  wha 
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E^void,  and  why  certain  things  were  to  be  done,  but  for  the  most 
part  criticized  only  the  completed  products  instead  of  exerting  a 
strenuous  effort  to  have  these  constructed  in  his  presence  as  he 
wished,  although  he  was  well  aware  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
homes  of  his  pupils  the  habit  had  been  contracted  of  making  them 
in  a  pitifully  careless  manner.  We,  nevertheless,  too  often  expect 
our  pupils  to  read,  to  select,  to  judge,  to  take  notes,  in  a  manner 
quite  contrary  to  all  their  own  habits  and  those  of  their  parents, 
simply  because  we  tell  them  to  do  so.  Of  course  we  used  to  obtain 
some  results  even  with  our  frightfully  wasteful  methods,  but  I 
believe  that  here  in  Osceola  City  we  are  getting  results  with  go 
per  cent  of  our  students  instead  of  with  a  possible  50  per  cent." 

"But  what  about  the  expense  of  aD  these  magazines  and  papers 
in  even  one  of  your  laboratory  rooms  ?  "  I  inquired,  making  a  rapid 
calculation. 

"Our  pupils  are  paying  for  it  all  at  present,"  I  was  told,  "at 
the  rate  of  five  cents  a  week.  Next  year,  however,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  agreed  to  bear  the  expense  of  outfitting  our  labora- 
tories just  as  they  now  bear  the  exi>ense  of  the  scientific  labo- 
»iatories." 
I  "  Could  they  not  read  these  in  the  general  school  library  or  even 
in  the  public  library?"  I  suggested,  anxious  to  justify  my  own 
method  of  procedure. 

"To  be  sure  they  could,"  Jackson  laughed,  "but  do  you  recall 
low  much  time  used  to  be  lost  in  sending  your  pupils  from  the  study 
hall  to  the  library?  There  was  the  time  consumed  going  and 
coming  away,  and  more  time  looking  up  magazines  or  books;  and 
there  was  the  grave  possibility  that  through  some  miscalculation 
someone  else  would  be  using  the  magazines  that  your  pupils  wished. 
Do  you  remember  how  some  of  the  pupils  who  needed  most  of  all 
to  form  habits  of  honesty  and  unselfishness  would  succeed  in  taking 
a  reference  book  away  from  the  library  ?  Do  you  remember  also 
how  much  energy  was  wasted  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  just 
how  to  go  about  one's  reading,  and  as  a  result  what  slipshod  habits 
were  developed  or  at  least  not  counteracted  ?  Worst  of  all,  recall 
what  a  satisfying  opportunity  it  was  for  the  drone  and  the  blu£fer 
to  irop)osc  upon  other  students  by  merely  copying  down  what  some 
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m  many  ways. 
Holy  Gn3  by  Abbey, 
that  tantaliTing  list  <A 
for  the  poems  o( 
of  Alfred  Tennyson!     How  I 
mts  here!    Most  of  all  I  appre- 
«md  of  the  room,  with  the  neat, 
b«d^»  screens  of  various  sizes 
Ig  of  wzn^  and  backgrounds  as 
leacaed  thst  the  mMaaa^-maoB^  department  had  con- 
that  the  art  division  of  the  school  had 
,  <ksigis  of  doacs  aad  windows  and  trees  which  could 
be  aill^T^d  m  cnoaectioti  with  the  saeeos  in  order  to  give  a  hint 
ol  realism  to  a  productioQ. 

The  dass  in  this  room  was  to  spend  a  full  cunety  minutes  on  the 
thM  Act  of  if  4»cAcAb.  which  they  were  to  perform  before  the  Senior 
Ulovy  Sodetv  on  the  coming  Friday.  For  forty-five  minutes  the 
Members  of  the  most  intdlectuaDy  indined  group  in  the  dass  would 
bft  bttsy  reading  different  artkies  on  the  characters  of  Macbeth  and 
|aHv  Macbeth;  later  on  these  would  either  take  the  parts  of  the 
principal  characters  or  act  as  critics  as  to  their  proper  imper- 
scknation.  The  girb  specializing  in  domestic  art  had  charge  of  the 
codtiitnes  and  were  examining  all  the  material  ^hey  could  discover 
treating  of  how  the  actors  and  actresses  of  the  past  had  dressed  for 
the  different  parts.  The  more  practical  boys  were  arranging  for  the 
exits  and  entrances  of  the  characters  and  for  the  location  of  different 
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pieces  of  furniture  and  scenery.  They  were  also  preparing  brief 
prologues  for  each  scene,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  just 
what  the  setting  of  each  should  be  if  it  were  historically  exact. 

"Do  you  remember  how  pitifully  I  used  to  teach  poetry?" 

»sk«l  my  friend  as  he  urged  me  into  another  classroom.     "I  would 

dther  assign  the  pwetry  to  be  read  at  home  or  in  the  library  and 

then  quiz  the  pupils  on  it,  or  exhaust  myself  reading  and  lecturing 

oa  it  in  the  recitation  period.     The  marvel  of  it  was  that  through 

my  efforts,  which  I  believe  were  conscientious,  and  through  the 

pnuine  charm  of  poetrj^  many  of  my  pupils  did  acquire  what  I 

L    wished.    Yet  I  knew  very  well  that  half  of  my  class  even  when  they 

H  wre  earnest  and  liked  me  personally  used  to  take  up  the  volume 

^  d  poems  we  were  supposed  to  enjoy  and  sit  down  at  home  to  read 

^  the  assignments  over  rapidly  just  as  so  much  material  to  be  covered 

B  ud  remembered  as  well  as  possible.     The  leisurely  appreciation  of 

poetry,  the  mcditadon,  the  imagination  that  should  make  it  worth 

'       »hile,  how  could  the  pupils,  tmless  their  fathers  and  mothers  read 

'^Ih  them,  read  a  poem  wisely  when  they  knew  that  the  more 

iormal  subjects  were  lurking  in  ambush  for  them  that  same  evening  ? 

H I  think  we're  doing  things  better  here. 

^m     "These  pupils  come  in  here  and  read  and  discuss  such  poems  as 
^P  those  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Golden  Treasury,  or  the  more  modem 
■  ones  dealing  with  the  war  and  other  subjects.     We  don't  see  how 
~  many  poems  we  can  read,  but  how  much  pleasure  and  comprehen- 
sion and  inspiration  we  can  gather  from  each.     We  don't  force  a 
papfl  to  discuss  poetry  which  he  doesn't  enjoy,  but  we  exp>ect  and 
find  that  everyone  can  enjoy  some  poetry.     We  do  expect  each  one 
to  listen  to  the  reading  of  pvoems  by  others,  and  to  keep  in  his 
2M>tebook  a  record  of  the  comments  made  by  students." 

Jadson  had  almost  to  drag  me  away  from  this  class,  for  I 
koged  to  hear  one  husky,  red-haired  boy's  opinion  of  Alan  Seeger's 
"I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death."  In  the  class  into  which  we 
now  hurried  the  students  were  reading  rapidly  modern  dramas, 
essays,  noveb,  and  poetry  for  the  piupose  of  arranging  programs 
for  the  Hterary  societies  or  for  the  Friday  exercises  conducted  by  the 
Seniors  before  the  entire  school.  The  war  poets,  Alfred  Noyes, 
William  Dean  Howells,  were  a  few  of  the  programs  on  which  the 
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Students  were  engaged.  "Each  group  here  is  reading  for  some 
specific  purpose,  whatever  the  members  wish,  within,  of  course, 
certain  broad  limitations,"  I  learned.  **  Usually  these  pupils  report 
for  the  old  'recitation'  not  more  than  once  a  week.  Although 
with  our  commercial  and  manual-training  groups  such  as  these  we 
read  current  trade  and  technical  magazines  to  a  large  extent,  yet 
we  feel  that  these  pupils  need  perhaps  even  more  than  any  others 
to  learn  during  their  high-school  days  to  enjoy  the  very  best  in  our 
modem  literature." 

"Let's  finish  up  with  another  composition  class,"  suggested 
Jackson  after  the  long  intermission  of  sixty  minutes.  "Do  you 
remember  what  a  farce  oral  composition  used  to  be  for  some  of  your 
students?  If  you  assigned  an  article  in  a  magazine,  you  often 
received  from  the  poorer  portion  of  your  class  hurriedly  prepared 
abstracts  or  short,  almost  word-for-word,  quotations;  if  you 
assigned  a  topic  based  upon  personal  experiences,  you  realized  that 
the  preparation  probably  consumed  all  of  a  fifteen-minute  trip  on 
a  trolley  car  or  a  ten-minute  walk  from  home.  As  to  arrangement, 
consideration,  rehearsal — why,  they  did  not  intend  to  be  unfair, 
but  oral-composition  day  to  very  many  developed  into  snap  day, 
because  they  did  not  have  the  habit  or  the  will-power  to  force  them- 
selves to  do  what  you  told  them  to  do.  And  those  themes — you  and 
the  pupils  did  work  hard  over  them  and  they  did  improve;  but  do 
you  recall  how  cleverly  your  pupils  would  avoid  anything  like 
specific  details  and  would  give  you  only  vague  generalities  ?  .\nd 
yet  for  years  your  textbooks  had  been  emphasizing  the  use  of 
specific  facts  and  quotations  from  authorities.  Yet  we  didn^t 
blame  the  pupils,  because  we  couldn't  justly.  How  could  children 
from  their  past  experience  gather  sufficient  material  without 
reference  work  to  give  us  anything  except  the  most  trite  and  familiar 
of  illustrations?  And  how  much  easier  it  was  to  read  a  single 
magazine  article  and  give  the  gist  of  that  for  a  theme  rather  than  to 
obtain  material  from  a  review  of  many  articles!  But  here  in  these 
rooms  we  see  to  it  that  our  pupils  use  all  the  material  available 
before  writing  or  speaking,  and  in  order  not  to  give  them  intermi- 
nable tasks  we  assign  as  limited  subjects  as  possible.  We  co-operate 
especially  well  here  with  the  manual-training  and  domestic-science 
and  art  departments,  as  well  as  with  the  history  course." 
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I  walked  around  among  the  pupils  to  notice  the  genuine  pre- 
parator>'  work  which  they  were  doing  under  the  wise  guidance  of  the 
teacher.  One  boy  was  getting  up  a  speech  of  nomination  for  a 
friend  for  a  class-night  office.  He  was  reading  over  a  newspaper 
clipping  containing  a  nomination  speech  for  a  well-known  politician 
in  his  state.  A  few  pupils  were  working  on  speeches  to  be  delivered 
before  the  registration  rooms  in  an  effort  to  sell  tickets  for  the 
monthly  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  or  for  the 
sale  of  Thrift  Stamps;  some  were  preparing  talks  to  be  delivered  at 
meetings  of  the  Boy  Scouts  or  the  Girl  Scouts  and  were  searching 
for  points  and  quotations  to  make  their  talks  effective;  one  student 
was  evidently  going  to  speak  before  an  athletic  club;  two  were 
getting  ready  to  make  an  assault  on  the  board  of  education  to  plead 
for  an  athletic  field;  others  were  preparing  petitions  to  be  sent  to 
the  mayor  and  council  of  Osceola  City  in  behalf  of  cleaner  streets; 
several  were  planning  constitutions  for  societies  in  and  out  of 
I;  a  bright-looking  boy  was  framing  a  speech  to  be  delivered 
on  Memorial  Day.  Business  letters  were  being  composed  that  were 
actually  to  be  sent  away.  The  largest  group  in  the  room  was 
striving  to  discover  points  which  would  make  effective  their  talks 
before  the  members  of  the  different  Senior  classes  in  the  junior  high 
school  on  why  they  should  continue  their  course  in  the  senior  high 
school.  It  was  a  real  laboratory  of  activity  in  which  genuine 
preparation  was  being  carried  on  for  genuine  activities  later.  Not 
a  single  idler  was  visible,  for  among  them  all  moved  the  wide- 
awake teacher  in  charge  to  help  and  advise. 

"The  editor  of  the  school  paper  is  here  with  his  entire  staff," 
said  Jackson,  ''getting  out  the  next  issue  of  the  best  school  paper 
in  the  state.  The  advertising  manager  and  his  assistants  arc  over 
there  writing  advertisements  for  different  firms  whom  they  wish  to 
have  advertise  in  their  paper.  Several  of  oiu*  boys  and  girls  are 
in  the  city  library  working  on  a  debate  which  takes  place  next 
Thursday  with  a  neighboring  high  school." 

"But  don't  you  find  it  hard  to  find  enough  subjects  to  keep  these 
pupils  busy,  without  turning  to  the  old,  old  stand-bys?"  I  asked. 

'*That  is  the  hardest  task  of  all,"  my  friend  admitted,  **that, 
and  getting  my  students  to  outline  carefully  and  rehearse  their  oral 
compositions  before  they  deliver  them.    In  the  Senior  class,  where 
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the  addresses  are  prepared  for  public  or  semipublic  occasions, 
pupils  naturally  wish  to  make  a  good  impression,  and  they 
rehearse  for  them.  In  the  lower  grades,  after  the  first  timidity 
worn  away,  in  order  to  urge  them  on  to  do  their  best  we  try  to  have 
the  pupils  speak  before  a  different  class  each  week  and  never  before 
their  own  group.  Often,  however,  we  have  to  use  this  period  for 
practice  in  position  and  delivery.  If  you  should  go  into  some  ol 
our  rooms  you  would  find  that  we  are  employing  such  an  old- 
fashioned  method  as  having  pupils  stand  in  one  part  of  the  room 
and  deliver  their  talks  in  low  tones  to  another  pupil  or  teacha 
before  being  permitted  to  speak  before  an  entire  class. 

**The  hardest  task  of  all,  however,  is,  as  you  say,  choosing 
subjects,  or  rather  having  the  pupils  choose  them.  You  see  I  want 
my  school  to  be  a  laboratory  as  far  as  possible  to  work  out  oral  and 
written  compositions  that  will  actually  be  used.  So  my  community, 
and  my  school  must  furnish  the  opportunities,  and  if  these  are  n 
present  I  must  create  situations  of  genuine  personal  and  so 
interest.  Literary,  athletic,  social,  scientific,  war-time  organiz 
tions  of  all  kinds,  are  what  I  use." 

"And  your  textbooks,"  I  murmured.     "I  haven't  noticed  any 

"We  have  one  for  the  use  of  the  ninth  grade,"  he  told  me,  "but 
for  the  other  grades  each  one  makes  his  own  textbook  as  your 
scientific  pupil  makes  his  own  manual.  In  this  he  writes  down  all 
the  correct  forms  for  the  errors  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making, 
together  with  all  the  information  of  value  which  he  acquires  from 
recourse  to  the  books  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  composition  to 
which  the  teacher  refers  him  and  also  those  suggestions  which  arc 
brought  out  in  class  discussion.  There  are  a  few  common  errors,  a 
few  rules  for  punctuation,  a  few  words  commonly  mispronounced 
or  misspelled,  that  for  forty  to  ninety  minutes  a  day,  two  days  a 
week,  we  drill,  drill,  drill  on  in  our  ninth  grade  until,  if  you  were 
present,  you  would  think  that  you  were  in  a  very  old,  out-of-date 
school.  But  I  don't  as  yet  see  any  way  of  avoiding  that,  although 
we  try  to  make  our  drillwork  as  interesting  as  possible.  That, 
however,  is  another  story."  jj 

"But  you  have  introduced  nothing  new  in  your  scheme,"  I  made 
bold  to  assert,  as  we  lounged  comfortably  in  the  easy-chairs  of  the 
prindpal's  cool  office.     "It's  just  supervised  study," 
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"It's  a  Kttle  more  than  tliat,"  insisted  my  old  friend,  leaning 
\)ack  in  his  chair  and  half  closing  his  eyes,  just  as  he  used  to  do 
^n,  sitting  in  front  of  our  fireplace  in  my  library  in  my  home 
town,  he  would  confide  to  me  wistfully  some  of  his  dearest  hopes  and 
mosl  impossible  ideals  with  regard  to  education.     "It's  more  than 
that;  it's  supervised  study  with  provision  for  personal  initiative 
and  individua!  de\'elopment  combined  with  the  forming  of  per- 
manent habits  of  permanent  value  not  only  in  practical  life  but  also 
during  the  time  of  recreation;   for  you  know,  after  all,  what  we 
cQJoy,  how  we  spend  our  leisure,  is  largely  the  result  of  what  we 
see  those  around  us  enjoying;  it  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  habit 
as  anything  else.     How  I  used  to  long  to  throw  around  my  students 
the  same  influences  toward  right  thinking,  right  doing,  and  wise 
enjoyment  of  the  finest  in  literature,  or  painting,  or  music  that 
some  of  our  children  received  from  their  homes !    That  is  what 
we  are  trying  now  to  accomplish  here;  that  is  what  we  are  succeed- 
ing in  accomplishing." 
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In  the  year  1876  when  I  was  first  able  to  "sit  up  and  take  nour- 
ishment" my  father  was  sent  by  the  English  Good  Templars  on 
a  mission  to  the  negroes  of  the  Carolinas.  Leaving  us  looking 
anxiously  after  him  over  the  English  channel,  he  arrived  in  America 
in  time  to  enjoy  the  great  Centennial  Exposition  before  taking  up 
his  labors.  Here  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  shrewd  inven- 
tiveness, the  fierce  energy,  and  the  broad  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  revealed  in  exhibition,  in  speech,  and  in  general  manner; 
and  he  departed  for  the  black  belt  with  a  decided  feeling  that  not 
only  was  he  the  missionary  of  a  culture  ages  old,  but  he  was  also 
the  prophet  to  a  newly  liberated  people  of  the  benevolence  of  their 
liberators. 

In  that  spirit  he  threw  himself  into  his  work  among  the  negroes 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm;  but  one  morning  he  was  rudely 
awakened  by  a  mob  which  broke  into  his  hotel  and  stormed  up 
into  his  bedchamber.  At  its  head  was  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  who  with  uplifted  club  demanded  of  my 
father  that  he  promise  to  leave  off  all  dealing  with  negroes  or  have 
his  brains  beaten  out.  With  English  grit — or  obstinacy,  as  you 
will— he  refused,  and  would  have  been  roughly  handled  if  the 
sheriff  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  restrain  the  hot-blooded  mayor. 

This  experience,  however,  failed  to  dampen  my  father's  admira- 
tion for  America.  He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  brought  us  to 
see  the  wonderful  land  of  opportunity.  We  came  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1883,  and  were  immediately  struck  by  the  American 
qualities  as  we  obserx-ed  them  illustrated  about  us.  For  instance, 
we  saw  the  reverence  paid  to  the  memor>'  of  James  A.  Garfield  by 
the  continual  and  solemn  march  of  soldiers  past  his  tomb  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery  honored  by  receiving  the  beloved  president  so 
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recently  martyred.  We  were  the  favored  guests  of  people  who  tried 
U>  make  us  comfortable  and  happy.  We  appreciated  at  once  the 
rapid  movement  and  quick  adjustment  to  circumstances  that  made 
American  life  distinctive.  We  were  wUling  to  learn  the  new  ways 
and  make  the  new  plans  required  of  us,  because  we  believed  in  the 
Und  of  our  dreams  and  in  the  people  among  whom  we  had  deter- 
mined to  succeed. 
I  Then  my  father  took  a  charge  in  a  rural  village  about  twenty 

L       miles  from  Cleveland.     Here  we  suffered  from  some  doubts  as  to 
^ft  the  character  of  Americans.     We  soon  came  to  imderstand  that 
^^  this  was  a  land  of  great  contradictions,  a  land  wherein  virtue  easily 
I        ran  into  fault.     Inventiveness  produced  shoddy  and  carelessness, 
fflDceit  was  a  simple  matter  to  "fix  "  everything  or  make  a  "scheme" 
to  tide  over  the  difficulty  until  another  adjustment  could  be  planned; 
enag)'  became  roughness,  often  a  crafty  roughness  that  made  man- 
ners unpleasant  and  created  suspicion;  the  very  generosity  of  our 
neighbors  had  a  metallic  ring  that  fretted  us,  and  an  extravagant 
altitude  that  made  us  wonder  how  people  got  on  by  such  ruthless 
Spending.     Moreover  in  the  same  breath  with  compliments  and 
inqniries  after  our  health  came  charges  that  we  were  of  the  race 
that  oppressed  the  colonists  and  burned  the  city  of  Washington. 
In  fact  some  of  my  school  days  were  made  quite  miserable  through 
my  being  held  responsible  for  the  sins  of  the  Revolution  and  being 
tilted  because  my  enunciation  was  rather  more  correct  than  that 
of  the  people  who  wanted  to  be  my  benefactors,  and  wanted  me 
to  feel  that  they  were.     The  school  that  we  attended  was  vilely 
I      iminoral,  so  that  father  bad  to  withdraw  us  in  order  to  save  his 
^heif-respecU    We  began  to  feel  that  we  had  been  greatly  mistaken 
^Vabout  this  America;  that  it  was  a  bully,  able  to  do  big  things  and 
V  able,  loo,  to  boast  about  its  achievements  to  the  belittiement  of  all 
other  nationalities. 

Bowex'er,  hard  work  and  adversity  that  have  saved  the  minds 

of  many  people  kept  us  sane  and  reasonably  sweet.     Probably  our 

'      English  heritage  of  calm  and  perseverance  saved  us  as  much  as 

an>'tiiing.    At  any  rate  we  became  Americans,  all  except  my 

mother,  who  to  the  day  of  her  death  prayed  with  her  window  open 

ard  Jerusalem.    We  moved  along  in  the  same  restless  current 
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that  bore  our  neighbors  hither  and  thither,  doing  things,  often 
big  things,  and  then  doing  them  over  again  at  a  great  exp)ense  of 
effort.  We  responded  to  the  appeals  for  aid  that  came  to  us  with 
the  same  readiness  as  other  Americans,  and  took  our  place  in  the 
community  without  grudging.  At  the  same  time  we  acquired  the 
faults  that  had  perplexed  us  at  first;  we  learned  to  eat  jelly  on 
butter,  and  pile  our  plates  with  a  multiplicity  of  indigestible  foods; 
we  became  disrespectful  to  our  parents  and  a  bit  rough  in  our  ^ 
language;  and  we  could  perform  a  task  in  such  a  manner  that  itfl 
was  a  wonder  that  some  ghost  of  old  days  did  not  arise  to  warn  us. 

We  drifted  through  our  school  days  in  many  towns,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  did  not  know  their  own  minds  long  at  a  time,  and 
hence  wanted  to  change  their  pastors,  teachers^  and  other  public 
servants  as  often  as  they  could  arrange  to  do  so.    These  public 
servants  themselves,  including  my  Americanized  father,  wanted  to 
find  the  land  of  Eldorado  just  over  the  high  mountains  of  Dis- 
appointment.   During  the  years  that  shoidd  have  been  rich  with 
opportunity  promised  by  America  we  were  starved  in  uncultivated 
villages  or  on  the  bleak  Dakota  prairies,  starved,  of  course,  In  our 
spirits,  although  our  larder  scarcely  kept  pace  with  growing  appe- 
tites.   Due  to  economic  pressure  only  one  of  us  was  graduated  fl 
from  a  high  school;  the  other  six  foimd  it  necessary  to  explore  the  ™ 
uncertain  city  for  a  chance  to  live  in  decent  comfort  at  the  sacrifice  ^ 
of  the  culture  which  they  hoped  to  attain.  U 

The  memory  of  our  life  as  a  family  keeps  insisting  that  I  offer, 
some  solution  to  the  problem  of  Americanization,  a  word  that  is 
now  on  the  lips  of  everyone  who  is  carried  away  by  the  wind  of  this 
doctrine  or  that,  and,  more  forcefully,  is  whispered  by  the  students 
of  life  in  something  of  awe.     How  are  we,  the  elected  few  who  have 
sun'ivcd  the  accidents  and  scorns  of  life,  to  answer  the  pressing 
questions  that  come  to  us  ?    How  are  we  to  Americanize  the  folk 
who  come  prejudiced  in  favor  of  America  ?    It  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  convert  the  unbeUever;  but  to  guide  the  naive  child 
of  another  culture  past  the  rocks  of  American  blundering,  that  is     , 
imspeakably  hard.    How  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  energy  witboutfl 
suppressing  gentleness,  to  arouse  the  mind  to  inventiveness  with-^ 
out  tempting  to  superficiality,  to  inspire  the  soul  to  give  without 
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encouraging  extravagEince,  that  is  the  task  to  which  ail  American 
teachers  are  called.  And  to  the  teacher  of  English  comes  an 
opporlunit)'  unique  in  the  annals  of  teaching. 

This  is  because  English  can  correlate  the  various  "subjects"  of 
a  high-school  curriculum  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  attractive  and 
definite.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Americans  would  be  saved  from 
falling  into  error  if  they  had  a  more  balanced  teaching;  bilt  because 
of  the  emotionalism  of  their  educational  s>'stem  they  grow  up  one- 
sided. To  be  explicit,  they  know  little  about  their  own  country. 
Their  geography  is  as  crude  as  was  that  of  the  English  of  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  Let  a  company  of  Americans  gather  for  the  evening, 
and  they  will  dispute  over  the  distance  from  one  city  to  another, 
over  the  relative  importance  of  this  place  and  that  as  a  center  of 
industr>'.  A  yoimg  lady  just  graduated  from  a  high  school  of  good 
rank  said  to  me  only  last  year:  "  I  want  to  visit  in  the  Ecist,  and  my 
relatives  will  be  sure  to  ask  me  about  Minnesota.  I  shall  be  ter- 
ribly embarrassed,  for  I  know  nothing,  not  even  about  a  farm." 
Very  seldom  does  one  meet  a  person  who  can  give  a  reliable  account 
of  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  United  States,  or  in  fact  who  is 
accurate  as  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  his  countr>'.  The  case 
with  history  is  even  worse.  The  candidate  for  a  teacher*s  certifi- 
cate who  declared  that  "Magna  Carter  was  a  woman  who,  when 
her  husband  had  been  shot,  served  his  gun,  crying,  'Shoot,  if  you 
must,  this  old  gray  head,  but  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line 
if  it  takes  all  summer,*"  is  little  more  extravagant  than  the  count- 
less who  confuse  General  Lincoln  and  the  president,  or  who  sneer 
at  the  expectation  that  they  will  separate  the  various  eras  of 
American  history,  and  understand  something  of  each,  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  usurp  the  places  justly  to  be  occupied  by  other 
leaders.  No  one  in  America  knows  about  Hamilton,  Franklin, 
Webster,  Jefi^erson,  except  a  few  belated  biographical  cranks.  But 
the  trite  stories  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  telling  as  they  are,  con- 
sume all  of  the  energy  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  result  is  a 
decidedly  unbalanced  hero  worship  and  a  dense  ignorance  about 
many  f>ersons  who  should  be  at  the  shoulder  of  every  American 
child.  The  cose  with  literature  is  more  aggravated  still.  The 
New  England  writers  are  the  chief  offenders,  especially  Longfellow, 
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who  looms  alike  a  giant  all  along  the  elementary  course^  and  even, 
into  the  high  school,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  writers  that  have 
more  to  ofiFer.     What  coming  Boy  Scout  can  afford  to  miss  Henry 
Thoreau  ?    How  can  an  American  who  would,  as  Mabie  used  to  ■ 
say,  "stand  with  the  American  continent  imder  his  feet,"  do  with- 
out Walt  Whitman  ?    And  how  can  he  expect  to  stand  well  in  the  _ 
graces  of  the  Europeans,  especially  the  French,  if  he  know  nothing  \ 
of  the  genius  of  Poe  and  Lanier  ?    We  have  a  right,  then,  to  plead 
that  the  elementary  course  of  study  be  remade  in  the  interest  of 
balance  as  well  as  of  accuracy  of  detail. 

As  with  America  as  a  whole,  so  with  the  local  neighborhood. 
The  child  grows  up  ignorant  of  two  fundamental  facts;  namely, 
that  his  town  or  city  has  certain  unique  characteristics  that  make  it 
extremely  valuable  to  him,  and  that  it  has,  despite  these  charac- 
teristics, decided  limitations.  What  the  boy  knows  is  that  his  town 
is  the  best  place  in  the  world  because  of  something  about  which  he 
can  offer  no  data  when  questioned.  Local  geography  ought  to  be 
so  definitely  taught  that  the  pupil  sees  in  his  mind  the  map  of  his 
city,  knows  its  street  and  number  system,  and  appreciates  its  true 
place  in  industry,  as  well  as  its  legacy  of  accomplishment  or  senri- 
ment  that  makes  hira  love  it  past  ail  of  its  failings.  Such  a  knowl- 
edge would  prevent  the  foolish  boasting  that  hinders  Americani-  ■ 
zation  by  freezing  those  who  carry  the  beautiful  images  of  European, 
or  Asiatic,  shrines  in  their  hearts. 

Above  all  the  boy  ought  to  grow  up  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
neighbors  who  do  not  live  next  door  to  him.  He  should  learn  of 
the  Italian,  the  Greek,  the  Pole,  even  as  he  teaches  them.  He 
should  honor  the  Jewess,  bom  and  schooled  in  England,  who  tries 
to  give  her  children  the  enunciation  that  she  learned,  but  who  is 
distressed  that  her  efforts  are  antagonized  by  the  crude  speech  of  fl 
the  Americans  who  look  down  on  her  because  she  is  of  Israel;  or" 
the  little  Jewish  lad  trying  to  read  Paradise  Lost  in  the  evening 
school  library  in  the  midst  of  chattering  Americans  whose  utmost 
hope  is  to  con  the  humorous  section  of  the  paper;  or  the  Russian 
student,  son  of  a  gentleman,  operating  the  elevator  of  an  office 
building  while  he  strives  to  understand  the  passengers  who  hurry 
up  and  down,  often  aimless,  often  suicidal  in  their  eagerness  t 
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save  time;  or  the  Japanese  sent  to  America  to  observe  what  he 
might  before  being  dispatched  to  manage  a  bank  in  Peru,  where 
he  is  to  compete  with  American  financiers  for  a  growing  market. 
These  he  should  respect  for  the  sake  of  his  body  as  well  as  liis  soul, 
for  out  of  them  issue  the  commands  that  are  to  guide  him  in  the 
future.  Knowing  them,  he  will  come  to  know  the  world,  will  find 
that  beautiful  iVmerica,  rich  America,  intelligent  America,  is  not  an 
independent  nation  sitting  in  isolation  and  in  judgment,  but  one 
with  the  countries  of  the  earth,  subject  to  the  same  diseases  of  body 
and  of  mind  that  have  been  delayed  in  their  action  by  the  robustness 
of  the  American  constitution,  but  which  are  now  ready  to  strike 
since  urban  life  has  succeeded  rural  life,  and  the  factory  has  smoked 
out  the  home.  He  will  appreciate  that  just  as  the  more  effete 
nations  have  begun  to  struggle  with  the  ills  that  beset  the  crowd 
of  workers,  America  will  have  to  struggle;  and  that  she  must  sit 
a  patient  learner  at  the  feet  of  those  who  know  how  to  balance 
forces  of  life  against  the  forces  of  evil. 

This  knowledge  of  iVmcrica,  of  the  local  neighborhood,  and  of 
the  world  at  large  to  which  the  peoples  introduce  us,  the  English 
teacher  can  inculcate  in  several  ways.  First  through  oral  exercises 
he  can  help  his  pupils  to  make  a  study  that  will  bring  them  out 
of  their  provincialism.  He  can  remove  the  false  impressions  caused 
by  the  printing  of  maps  of  all  countries  on  diHerent  scales,  so  that 
South  America  seems  no  larger  than  New  England;  he  can  arouse 
interest  in  the  peoples  of  the  earth  by  assigning  topics  that  lift  these 
peoples  into  the  light  of  day;  he  can  expect  his  pupils  to  bring  to 
the  class  definite  information  as  to  the  resources  of  the  earth;  he 
can  lead  them  to  appreciate  their  city  through  an  examination  into 
its  merits  and  limitations  as  compared  to  other  cities;  he  can  strive 
to  balance  the  biographical  and  historical  lore  of  his  students  by 
leading  them  to  make  research  into  the  lives  and  acts  of  men  whose 
names  are  still  mere  names.  These  assignments  are  always  inter- 
esting. Pupils  can  gather  postal  cards  and  give  travel  talks  about 
their  city  or  some  other  place  that  they  have  visited;  they  can  com- 
pare the  newspaf)ers  of  the  various  cities,  analyze  the  various  maga- 
zines as  to  aim  and  content;  they  can  visit  buildings  and  industrial 
plants,  noting  peculiar  characteristics,  rather  than  receiving  mere 
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nebulous  *' deformation,"  as  Ruskin  puts  it.  Social,  political,  and 
economic  problems,  studied  in  a  way  that  will  take  the  place  of 
courses  in  citizenship  until  they  are  established  by  our  slow-thinking 
administrators,  may  be  presented,  and  will  be  eagerly  attacked. 
The  result  will  be  a  widening  and  deepening  of  the  patriotic  stream 
that  often  runs  so  muddily. 

Another  advantage  of  the  English  teacher  is  that  the  weapon 
of  the  great  is  at  hand  almost  daily.  How  stupid  to  remain  in 
Rome  or  Greece  no  matter  what  the  glory  or  the  grandeur  when 
the  capitals  have  been  shifted!  Equally  stupid  is  it  to  discuss  the 
evils  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  Addison,  or  Tennyson  while  those 
prophets  are  speaking  of  the  evil  that  waits  at  our  door.  Gold- 
smith's complaint  of  the  ruined  peasantry— what  is  it  but  a 
criticism  of  our  own  increase  of  tenancy  and  increase  of  rural  pov- 
erty! Ruskin's  complaint  that  England  cares  for  neither  literature, 
art,  nature,  nor  compassion— how  is  it  echoed  by  the  critics  of  our 
shiftless  reading,  our  mutilation  of  even  our  own  shrines,  oiu* 
destruction  of  waterfall  and  hillside,  and  our  ruthless  treatment 
of  our  own  poor  even  while  we  shed  sentimental  tears  over  them 
and  deplore  the  facts  for  which  we  are  responsible!  There,  again, 
is  the  figure  of  the  policeman.  When  we  refer  to  a  policeman  in 
America  we  are  met  with  smiles.  Whether  it  is  because  of  the 
inefficiency  or  corruption  of  policemen,  the  general  dislike  of  being 
ruled  in  our  goings  and  comings,  or  the  irresponsible  direction  of 
the  police  by  the  officials  who  represent  the  state,  the  smile  is 
sinister.  Until  it  ceases  to  become  a  feature  of  the  American  face — 
this  smile  at  the  policeman— ^Vmerican  law  and  order  will  never 
impress  the  aliens  whom  we  want  to  Americanize.  Until  the  other 
man  in  uniform— the  soldier — ceases  to  be  so  glorious  in  American 
life  as  to  usurp  history,  biography,  and  literature,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  offer  the  world  assurances  that  we  are  champions  of  the 
ways  of  peace  and  patrons  of  the  arts  of  peace.  And  there  is  the 
gentleman  portrayed  in  Ivanhoe,  in  Lancelot,  and  in  William 
Wallace.  How  sharp  is  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  as  set  forth 
in  these  characters  and  the  custom  of  the  market-place!  The 
province  of  the  English  teacher  is  to  let  these  noble  t>'pes  stand 
forth;  there  is  no  need  of  preaching;   to  let  the  child  explore  for 
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imself  into  the  deeps  of  character.     He  will  come  forth  a  more 
ffective  patriot,  because  an  honest  critic  of  his  country. 

Another  device  that  the  English  teacher  can  use  to  good  purpose 
s  the  outline  course.  The  "American  Spirit  as  Revealed  in  Am- 
rrican  Literature"  is  the  title  of  one  such  outline.  It  is  based  on 
readings  from  Newcomer- Andrews'  Three  Centuries  of  American 
Poetry  and  Prose: 

THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 
^^ovB&x  IN  Patuoxism  Offered  ax  West  High  School,  Minneapolis 

^p  FOUKIH-TEJUI   ENGUSH 

^  The  spirit  of  endurance 
The  explorer 

a)  Captain  John  Smith,  General  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  1-5 
1}  William  Strachy,  A  True  Reportory,  pp.  6-9 
The  pioneer 
<»)  William  Bradford,  History  of  Plymouth  Plant,  p.  g 

b)  John  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England ,  pp.  7-23 
<)  James  Fcnnimorc  Cooper,  Leather  stocking,  pp.  257-77 
<0  Francis  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  pp.  502-15 
<)  Walt  Whitman,  Pioneers^  O  Pioneers!  pp.  7s6-5g 
The  sailor 

o)  Cooper.  The  Pilot,  pp.  245-55 
h)  Dana,  Tivo  Years  Before  the  Mast,  pp.  719-29 
The  soldier 

c)  Bryant,  The  Song  of  Marion's  Men,  p.  255 
h)  Bale  in  the  Bush  (.\non.),  p.  157 

c)  Freneau,  To  the  Memory  of  the  Brave  Americans,  p.  182 

d)  Sims,  The  STtsimp  Fox,  p.  306 

e)  Hopkinson.  Hail  Columbia,  p.  191 

f)  Read,  Sheridan's  Ride,  p.  789 
The  workman 
o)  Franklin,  Autobiography 
h)  Whitiier,  Conductor  Brodleyt  p.  585 

"•  The  spirit  of  devotion 

^  The  puritan  regard  for  duty  to  bbor  in  the  ejre  of  God 
0)  Cotton  Mather,  Diary,  p.  62 
A)  Jonathan  Edwards,  Autobiography,  p.  91 
c)  John  Woolman,  Journal,  pp.  q6-io6 
3-  Tbc  cavalier  regard  for  loyalty  to  the  leader;  to  woman 
0)  Byrd,  Progress  to  the  Mines,  p.  85 
h)  Pike,  Xyme.p.  815 
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c)  Tickoor,  LUtU  Giffin  and  the  Vvgimans,  p.  17 

d)  Ryan,  The  Conquered  Banner,  p.  830 

e)  Lanier,  The  Stirrup  Cup,  p.  S^ 

TO..  The  spirit  of  democracy 
I.  Dcfinitioa 

a)  From  Demos  (peopie)  and  Kratien  (nik) 

b)  Lincoln's  interpretation 

(i)  Of  the  people — ^Initiative  and  Referendum 

(2)  By  the  people— Recall 

(3)  For  the  people — legislation  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  chiefly 
a  matter  of  giving  equal  opportimity  to  all — children's  welfare 
especially 

€)  Wilson's  interpretation  as  expressed  in  his  messages 

(1)  Freedom  of  the  seas 

(2)  Self-determination  of  peoples — even  enemies 

(3)  Limitation  of  armament  and  lasting  peace 
a.  The  expression  of 

a)  Freedom  for  nations  by 

(i)  Patrick  Henry,  Speech  on  Liberty,  p.  155 
(a)  Henry  Clay,  On  the  Greek  Revolution^  p.  155 

b)  Freedom  of  persons  by 

(i)  Emerson,  Fable  of  the  Mottntain  and  the  Squirrel 

(2)  Emerson,  Boston  Hymn,  p.  441 

(3)  WTiitticr,  The  Poor  Voter,  p.  562 

(4)  WTiitman,  Of  Oneself,  p.  771 

(5)  Whitman,  To  You,  0  Democracy,  p.  754 

IV.'Thc  spirit  of  patriotism 

I.  Definition — appreciation  based  on  honest  criticism 
3.  Expression  of  patriotism  in 

a)  A  love  of  America  based  on  a  knowledge  of  America 
(r)  Smith,  America,  p.  460 

(2)  Whitman,  /  Bear  America  Singing,  p.  754 

(3)  Hale,  The  Man  Withoitt  a  Country,  p,  753 

b)  Local  pride  based  on  knowledge  of  the  community 
(i)  Dickinson.  /  Sigh  for  the  Land  of  Cyprus,  p.  305 

(2)  Lanier,  Song  of  the  CfuiitaJtoochie,  p.  834 

(3)  Bryant,  The  Prairies,  p.  aSs 

(4)  Dickinson,  To  Make  a  Prairie,  p.  848 
V,  The  spirit  of  humor 

I.  Definition^the  light  of  common  sense  on  a  situation 
o)  Proceeds  always  from  a  serious  mind 

b)  Is  alwa}^  true  to  life,  although  exaggerated  sometimes 

c)  Is  always  on  the  side  of  honor  and  morality 
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a.  Its  expression  by 

0)  Irving,  W outer  Van  TwiUer 
h)  Holmes,  The  Last  Leaf 
c)  Lowell,  The  Courtin* 

VX.  The  spirit  of  idealism 

I.  DefiniUon — a  vision  of  improvement 
a.  The  expression  of  idealism  by 
o)  Foe,  El  Dorado 

b)  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Spinning 

c)  Holmes,  The  Chambered  Nautilus 

d)  Sumner,  The  True  Grandeur  of  Naiions 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  that  the  English  teacher  takes  to 
interpret  to  Americans  and  to  aliens  alike  the  real  spirit  of  the 
nation  whose  quick  intelligence  has  made  it  indispensable  in  the 
world  of  industry,  whose  masterful  energy  has  run  like  an  electric 
current  throughout  the  earth  strangely  stirring  the  peoples  with  a 
desire  to  do,  whose  soul  has  answered  to  the  call  of  the  oppressed 
in  every  clime.  These  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  are  positive,  they 
are  American.  That  they  do  not  run  into  such  exaggeration  as  to 
betray  the  real  soul  of  the  nation,  that  is  for  all  Americans  who 
claim  culture  to  guarantee.  President  Wilson  has  suffered  in  mind 
as  he  has  observed  the  same  people  who  have  been  stirred  by  the 
love  of  humanity  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  things,  stirred  too  by  a 
foolish  hysteria  and  emotionalism  rurming  sometimes  with  laugh- 
able but  harmless  flood,  at  other  times  sweeping  along  with  remorse- 
less hatred  and  savage  mob  violence.  He  has  called  on  us  to  wage 
our  war  without  this  madness,  to  prove  our  sterling  character  to 
the  peoples.  He  has  trusted  us  to  reply  in  calm  service  to  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature;  and  in  that  trust  he  has  promised  to  the 
world  that  the  peace  to  follow  this  war  shall  be  one  with  no  advan- 
tage to  any  nation,  with  no  advantage  to  any  class,  but  a  peace 
that  sfiall  be  just  to  the  enemy  and  of  lasting  benefit  to  all  humanity. 
This  splendid  promise  we  shall  keep.  And  in  the  keeping  of  it  the 
duty  of  true  teaching  rests  upon  the  men  and  women  in  the  schools. 
Of  them  the  teacher  of  English  is  especially  chosen  to  reveal  the 
spirit  of  American  patriotism  at  its  best. 
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Among  the  "Contributors'  Club"  articles  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  May,  1917,  appeared  a  sparkling  little  essay  attrac- 
tively entitled  "The  Gentle  Theme-Reader."  To  laymen  the 
humorously  exaggerated  picture  of  the  mechanical  corrector  of 
Freshman  compositions  probably  seems  only  "funny,"  but  to  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  of  theme-readers  the  characteri;!ation 
is  perhaps  too  nearly  real  to  be  entirely  amusing.  The  Atlantic 
"Clubber"  has  little  hope  to  hold  out  for  the  chronic  theme-reader, 
and  his  advice  is  hardly  encouraging.  Break  away  from  the  dull 
task,  he  urges,  before  your  hair  becomes  too  thin  and  your  spectacles 
too  thick,  and  do  not  cast  away  your  young  years  on  the  rubbish.^— 
heaps  of  mediocrity.  ^| 

This  advice  is  not  very  new,  for  all  instructors  of  Freshmen  in 
English  have  heard  it  repeatedly;    but  in  spite  of  the  waming 
young  men  continue  to  apply  for  positions  which  they  know  con- 
sist entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  routine  work  in  correcting  Fresh- 
man themes,  and  they  hold  these  positions  for  years  because,  in 
the  larger  universities  at  least,  the  demand  for  instruction  in  the 
required  Freshman  English  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  instruction  in  English  literature,  and  most  of  the  literature 
courses  are  given,  naturally  enough,  by  older  teachers  who  have 
"grown  up  with  the  department."     But  Freshman-English  instruc-  j 
tion  must  be  given,  and  trained  men  must  be  engaged  to  give  it;  H 
and  so  every  spring  the  departments  are  recruited  up  to  full      ' 
strength.     In  go  the  orders  to  Cambridge  and  other  central  dis- 
patching stations,  and  forth  go  the  young  Galahads,  fresh  from      , 
their  graduate  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  Chaucer,  and  thefl 
Elizabethan   drama,   to   their  assignments  of  three  sections   ^^  " 
Freshman  English — and  nothing  more.     They  do  not  want 
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teach  nothing  but  Freshman  English;  they  merely  recognize  the 
fact  that  if  they  elect  to  begin  their  careers  in  a  large  university 
there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  Few  of  them  realize  the  pres- 
sure brought  upon  the  administration  of  a  big  English  depart- 
ment by  instructors  who  burn  to  teach  more  literature  and  less 
composition.  The  average  Freshman-English  instructor  has  to 
take  his  place  in  the  long  queue  of  teachers  who  are  living  under 
the  bondage  of  Freshman  English,  and  who  are  conducting  a 
phantom  fight  to  get  out  of  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  If  he  is 
easily  discouraged  he  will  follow  the  Atlantic  Clubber's  advice 
and  get  into  another  occupation;  if  he  is  a  very  brilliant  scholar 
or  an  unusually  shrewd  academic  politician  he  will  work  or  juggle 
his  way  into  one  of  the  few  openings  ahead;  if  he  is  of  the  faithful, 
hard-working,  non-brilliant  majority  he  will  probably  find  himself 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years  with  his  Freshman-English  work 
relieved,  at  most,  only  by  a  course  in  "advanced"  composition  or 
by  an  assistantship  in  some  long- established  course  in  literature. 
And  in  the  meantime  he  will  have  been  subjected  to  the  warpage 
of  his  intellectual  self  which  comes  from  continued  absorption 
in  a  difficult  program  of  work  that  is  essentially  elementary  and 
monotonous.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  long  before  he  wins  an 
opportunity  to  do  much  teaching  of  literature  he  will  have  become 
a  dull,  mechanical  reader  of  themes,  his  higher  inspirations  and 
visions  ground  away  in  the  drudgery  of  correcting  daily  an 
unshrinking  pile  of  exercises  in  composition.  In  this  period  of  his 
faithful  ser\itude  he  needs  and  deserves  all  the  encouragement  and 
protection  which  his  department  can  give  him,  and  which  he  can 
give  himself.  Protecting  the  theme-reader,  moreover,  means 
ultimately  protecting  the  students,  just  as  much  as  the  surgeon's 
gown  and  the  nurse's  regular  recess  periods  mean  ultimate  protec- 
tion for  the  patient.  The  suggestions  which  follow,  therefore,  need 
no  excuse  for  existing. 

One  of  the  first  victories  which  the  young  instructor  of  Freshman 
English  has  to  gain  is  that  over  his  impression  that  his  task  is  an 
inferior  one.  He  finds  a  few  of  the  older  members  of  his  depart- 
ment dividing  up  among  themselves  the  special  courses  in  literature, 
but  the  majority  grinding  away  in  the  treadmill  of  the  fifty  or 
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sixty  sections  of  the  introductory  course.  Although  he  may 
understand  the  reasons  for  this  division  of  labor,  he  naturally 
wants  his  share  of  the  good  things  of  his  profession.  He  hears  his 
chairman  refer  to  the  assistantships  in  the  general-literature  courses 
as  *' plums,"  and  he  naturally  argues  that,  conversely,  the  Fresh- 
roan  English  sections  are  not  plums.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
best  teachers  are  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  Freshman-English 
instructors  for  these  "advanced"  positions,  and  he  soon  comes  to 
regard  the  fact  that  he  is  teaching  only  three  sections  of  Freshman 
English  as  litUe  short  of  disgraceful.  He  is  only  a  scrub,  and  he 
longs  for  a  place  on  the  varsity  team.  And  unless  he  is  unusual 
he  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  mark  time  in  his  distasteful  berth 
until  relief  comes. 

The  effect  of  all  this  undercurrent  of  feeling  upon  the  Fresh- 
men needs  only  to  be  pointed  out.  The  majority  of  the  students 
are  not  bubbling  with  enthusiasm  over  the  subject  of  English,  and 
where  the  teacher's  enthusiasm  is  itself  negative  little  good  can 
be  accomplished.  The  remedy  h'es  partly  with  the  departmental 
administration  and  partly  with  the  instructors  themselves.  The 
department  should  make  as  equitable  a  distribution  of  the  work  in 
Freshman  English  as  possible.  No  instructor  should  have  three 
sections  of  Freshman  English  and  nothing  more,  while  others  in 
the  department  have  no  composition  work  at  all.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  older  and  more  experienced  members  of  the  department 
should  have  each  a  section  of  beginning  work,  even  if  they  carry 
it  as  an  extra  subject,  in  order  that  the  course  may  have  the  dignity 
which  really  belongs  to  it,  and  that  the  younger  men  may  not  feel 
that  an  unjust  share  of  the  campaigning  is  being  thrust  upon  them. 
And  the  assistantships  in  literature  should  be  distributed  as  far  as 
they  will  reach,  even  if  more  sections  have  to  be  created  by  reducing 
the  number  of  students  in  each.  The  result  will  be  better  teaching 
in  Freshman  English. 

This  democratizing  of  the  English  department  may  not,  however, 
entirely  convince  the  Freshman-English  instructor  that  his  work 
is  worthy  of  his  best  efforts.  He  may  still  feel  that  drilling  semi- 
illiterates  in  the  rudiments  of  English  is  not  the  career  to  which  he 
looked  forward.    He  may  need  to  take  himself  severely  in  hand, 
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to  bring  himself  to  the  realization  that  the  drill  work  which  he 
is  doing,  dull  and  mediocre  though  it  may  seem,  is  really  a  vital 
part  of  democratic  education.  His  fate  is  no  different  from  that 
of  other  teachers  with  aspirations  for  careers  in  art  and  letters. 
If  he  suffers  at  beholding  the  language  of  Milton  and  Macaulay 
mangled  in  Freshman  themes,  he  should  remember  that  his  col- 
leagues in  the  modern-language  departments  daily  hear  the  lan- 
guage which  they  love  crucified  on  the  stuttering  tongues  of  unwilling 
young  Americans.  If  he  cannot  acqmre  any  enthusiasm  for  his 
work,  he  should  at  least  learn  to  recognize  its  dignity  and  school 
himself  to  doing  it  conscientiously  and  energetically.  If  he  cannot 
do  this  but  continues  to  feel  that  his  Pegasus  has  become  but  a  jaded 
nag  and  his  pearls  are  being  trampled  by  the  swine,  he  had  better 
resign  his  position  at  once  and  cease  defrauding  himself,  his  stu- 
dents, and  his  university  with  the  empty  motions  of  teaching. 

A  charge  frequently  made  by  instructors  against  Freshman 
English  is  that  it  gives  them  no  opportunity  to  display  their  powers 
of  organization  or  initiative  or  their  ability  to  attract  students. 
In  big  departments  the  course  in  Freshman  English  is  standardized, 
and  each  instructor  is  pledged  to  follow  a  printed  program  which 
has  been  constructed  by  the  director  of  the  course  or  by  a  committee 
of  instructors.  Where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  chairman 
of  the  course  is  an  older  man  with  a  strong  personality  and  complete 
confidence  in  his  own  views,  he  may,  often  without  being  aware 
of  it,  impose  upon  his  subordinates  an  individual  system  which 
proves  exceedingly  irksome  and  galling  to  them.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  their  teaching  to  become 
inanimate  and  perfunctory,  simply  because  they  are  vainly  trying 
to  square  their  individualities  with  that  of  another  man.  Instruc- 
tors in  Freshman  English  often  feel,  furthermore,  that  they  are 
not  in  any  portion  to  demonstrate  that  their  teaching  attracts 
students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  block  of  students  is 
assigned  to  them;  they  have  to  teach  in  each  section  no  fewer  and 
no  more  than  have  all  the  other  teachers  of  Freshman  English. 
They  may  accordingly  hnd  themselves  teaching  a  program  which 
they  did  not  construct,  with  the  assistance  of  a  textbook  which  they 
did  not  select,  to  students  who  did  not  select  them. 
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All  this  looks  like  a  heavy  indictment.  Actually  it  is  not  as 
serious  as  it  seems,  if  the  instructor  will  but  view  it  calmly.  It 
is  true  that  his  students  did  not  select  him.  but  this  fact  does  not 
prevent  him  from  establishing  with  them  such  pleasant  relations 
that  they  one  and  all  fight  extradition  from  his  section  and  remain 
his  very  good  friends  throughout  the  foiir  years  of  their  college 
life.  If  his  students  have  not  elected  his  course  because  they 
value  it,  he  has  the  compensating  knowledge  that  they  have  not 
elected  it  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  "cinch.*'  He  is  not,  more- 
over, subjected  to  the  temptation  of  popularizing  his  course  in 
order  to  secure  a  showy  enrolment.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  in 
Freshman  English  the  same  independence  that  he  would  have  in  a 
course  of  his  own  choosing,  but  it  is  seldom  that  he  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  in  the  construction  of  the  program,  either 
as  a  member  of  the  cqmmittee  or  as  a  volunteer  adviser.  And  if 
he  is  of  the  right  stuff  he  will  find  a  himdred  ways  in  which,  without 
departing  from  the  general  program,  he  can  develop  his  own 
methods  of  teaching.  The  program  dictates  what  shall  be  taught ; 
if  he  feels  certain  that  he  can  do  best  with  his  own  method  of 
arriving  at  the  ends  sought,  he  may  refuse  to  accept  any  cut-and- 
dried  methods  proposed.  And  if  he  is  alert  and  active  and  eager 
to  put  his  own  ideas  into  practice,  he  is  likely  to  attract  more 
notice  in  the  big  group  of  which  he  is  a  member  than  if  he  were 
conducting  an  isolated  course  in  which  no  other  teachers  were 
personally  interested. 

The  most  serious  of  all  charges  against  Freshman  English 
spring  not,  however,  from  these  administrative  and  pedagogical 
aspects  but  from  the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  against  the 
dulling  effects  of  prolonged  theme-reading  that  \}it  Atlantic  Clubber 
has  directed  most  of  his  satirical  shafts.  Freshman-English 
instructors  often  feel  the  monotony  of  their  work;  they  are  not 
quite  so  likely  to  be  aware  of  the  intellectual  myopia  which  tends 
slowly  to  overtake  the  chronic  theme-reader. 

There  are  few  academic  programs  as  monotonous  as  that  of  the 
teacher  of  three  sections  of  Freshman  English.  Although  he 
teaches  nine  hours  a  week,  he  teaches  in  that  time  only  three  lessons, 
for  each  assignment  is  twice  repeated.     Moreover,  in  spite  of 
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occasional  changes  of  textbooks,  the  body  of  material  with  which 
he  deals  remains  practically  the  same  from  year  to  year — and  so 
do  the  themes.  Since  the  subjects  are  drawn  largely  from  the 
experiences  of  Freshmen,  and  since  these  experiences  are  neither 
wide  in  range  nor  varied  in  content,  the  instructor  must  expect 
after  the  first  year  or  so  to  read  through  many  themes  before  he 
discovers  anj'thing  new.  I  once  heard  a  department  chairman 
remark  that  it  is  absurd  for  an  instructor  of  three  sections  of  Fresh- 
man English  to  claim  that  his  theme-reading  absorbs  his  time 
completely.  The  chairman  missed  the  point.  It  is  not  that  the 
three  sections  of  nothing  but  Freshman  English  consume  all  of 
the  instructor's  time,  but  that  the  monotony  of  the  work  depletes 
his  energy  and  leaves  him  incapable  of  serious  intellectual  effort. 
It  IS  hard  enough  work  to  criticize  adequately  thirty  Freshman 
themes  on  the  same  subject;  it  is  more  than  three  times  as  hard 
to  criticise  ninety  such  themes. 

From  the  basic  monotony  of  this  work  no  conscientious  in- 
structor can  entirely  escape,  but  it  is  possible  for  him  to  secure 
considerable  variety  even  within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed. 
An  occasional  change  of  general  method  and  of  textbooks  will,  to 
begin  with,  help  greatly  to  give  at  least  the  semblance  of  variety 
to  the  work.  The  various  "systems'*  \igorously  advocated  from 
time  to  time,  the  ** thought  course"  and  all  its  competitors,  have 
their  chief  value,  I  believe,  in  providing  a  rearrangement  of  basic 
dements  which  are  themselves  practically  unchangeable.  The 
instructor  himself  can  combat  the  monotony  of  his  work  in  various 
ways.  Even  though  he  may  have  to  teach  the  same  assignment 
to  each  of  three  sections,  he  should  adapt  each  presentation  to  the 
class,  for  classes,  like  individuals,  have  personalities.  It  is  perhaps 
inevitable  that  in  the  course  of  time  he  will  have  collected  a  little 
fund  of  tricks  to  be  employed  in  presenting  certain  rhetorical  facts, 
but  as  soon  as  he  descends  to  a  formal  set  talk  for  each  assignment 
he  is  lost.  I  know  an  instructor  who  made  the  mistake  of  repeating 
to  the  same  section  the  identical  speech,  jokes  and  all,  which  he 
had  given  them  at  a  preceding  meeting.  They  kindly  refrained 
from  informing  him  of  his  error  until  he  was  all  through.  A  live 
instructor  will  reduce  the  montony  of  his  theme-reading  by  assigning 
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a  wide  variety  of  theme  subjects.  In  fairness  to  his  students  and 
to  himself  he  will  never  read  themes  for  more  than  two  con- 
secutive hours;  and  it  will  be  well  for  him  not  to  read  them  for 
even  two  hours  without  an  intermission  of  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Theme  criluism— not  theme  corra: Hon— demaiids  intense  concen- 
tration; it  requires  of  the  critic  genuinely  constructive  work,  and 
such  work,  properly  done,  is  very  fatiguing.  By  breaking  his 
theme-reading  into  short  periods  the  instructor  will  be  able  to  do 
better  work  with  much  less  effort. 

The  principal  charge  brought  against  Freshman  English  is  that 
it  is  iminspiring.  It  does  not  engage  the  teacher's  mind  sufficiently 
nor  pay  back  in  intellectual  stimulation  the  efforts  expended  upon 
it.  To  descend  from  several  years  of  graduate  study  of  the  best 
literature  in  the  world  to  extensive  and  intensive  reading  of  what 
the  Atlantic  Clubber  calls  the  worst  literature  in  the  world  is  like 
a  descent  from  chess  to  tiddledywinks.  The  advertisements  of 
the  Harvard  Classics  assure  the  public  that  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  spent  in  reading  the  best  in  literature  will  give  the  reader  a 
liberal  education.  What  can  be  said  of  the  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  a  daily  three-hour  saturation  in  the  crudely  expressed  twilight 
ideas  of  college  Freshmen?  The  Atlantic  Clubber  errs  in  calling 
Freshman  themes  "the  worst  literature  in  the  world."  They  are 
not  literature  at  all  but  schoolboy  exercises  in  the  same  category 
as  schoolboy  "translations"  in  foreign-language  courses.  Not  one 
Freshman  in  a  thousand  has  the  desire  or  the  ability  to  produce 
literature.  Even  the  prose  specimens  examined  in  class  are  not 
studied  as  literature  but  are  prostituted  to  the  demands  of  in- 
struction in  the  mechanical  forms  of  the  whole  composition,  the 
paragraph,  and  the  sentence,  until  the  instructor  is  in  danger  of  ex- 
amining every  piece  of  prose  that  he  reads  for  transition  devices  and 
parallelism.  More  serious  still  is  the  danger  that  in  the  wilderness 
of  Freshman  themes  he  may  lose  his  critical  standards  and  may 
come  to  think  that  a  piece  of  writing  which  is  only  relatively  good 
is  absolutely  so.  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  young  instructors, 
glowing  with  the  pride  of  accomplishment,  foolishly  exhibit  AH--h 
themes  to  friends  not  engaged  in  theme-reading.  The  response 
was  invariably  chilling.     The  reason  is  that  the  instructor's  judg- 
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ment  Is  a  relative  and  biased  one,  like  that  of  parents  in  the  amateur 
artistic  perfonnances  of  their  offspring,  whereas  the  judgment  of 
the  friends  is  absolute  and  unprejudiced. 

Protection  for  the  theme-reader  which  will  save  him  from 
intellectual  paralysis  and  from  loss  of  critical  ability  can  come  from 
both  department  and  instructor.  For  a  department  to  give  an 
instructor  a  heavy  program  of  nothing  but  Freshman  English  is 
for  it  to  commit  a  crime  against  him.  If  it  cannot  pro\ide  him 
with  a  teaching  section  in  literature,  it  should  at  least  permit  him 
to  give  up  one  section  or  one-half  section  of  his  work  in  Freshman 
English  in  exchange  for  a  definite  amoimt  of  graduate  or  research 
work.  Under  either  plan  he  can  maintain  his  contact  with  real 
literature  without  shirking  his  work  in  Freshman  English  or  risking 
a  physical  breakdown  from  overdoing.  The  second  of  these  plans 
may  result  in  an  increase  in  the  departmental  budget,  but  the 
return  in  better  leaching  will  be  worth  the  outlay.  Another  way 
in  which  the  department  can  protect  the  theme-reader  is  by  keeping 
the  work  upon  a  qualitative  rather  than  a  quantitative  basis.  It 
is  easy  for  a  department  to  get  the  idea  that  there  is  an  absolute 
relation  between  improvement  in  writing  and  amount  of  writing 
done,  and  to  require  accordingly  more  composition  than  the  student 
can  write  carefully  or  the  instructor  criticize  conscientiously.  In 
many  departments  the  work  in  Freshman  English  can  be  improved 
by  a  reduction  of  the  mere  quantity  of  writing  and  a  compensating 
insistence  upon  work  of  higher  quality. 

The  instructor  can  protect  himself  in  two  general  ways:  one 
by  providing  in  extensive  reading  and  considerable  writing  an 
antitoxin  for  the  eflfect  upvon  him  of  criticizing  himdreds  of  vapid 
themes,  and  the  other  by  extracting  from  his  teaching  and  theme- 
reading  as  much  intellectual  return  as  the  work  will  yield.  If 
theme-reading  tends  to  lower  critical  standards,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  evil  can  be  partly  counteracted  if  the  critic  will  read  as 
much  excellent  prose  as  he  can  find  time  for.  The  literary  interests 
of  most  instructors  can  be  depended  upon  to  enforce  this  pre- 
scription, but  a  great  many  instructors  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  habit  of  reading,  after  the  daily  stint  of  theme-correcting 
is  done,  little  but  newspapers,  magazines,  and  recent  plays  and 
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novels.  It  would  be  well  for  such  teachers  to  put  themselves 
through  a  reading  course  of  their  own  making.  The  theme-reader 
can  further  keep  himself  alive  by  continual  writing.  He  should 
always  have  in  his  workbasket  some  book  or  article  the  composition 
of  which  engages  his  vacations  and  spare  hours.  Only  by  this 
diversion  can  he  retain  his  ability  to  write  papers  which  are  not 
mere  exemplars  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  awful  in  their  chilling  cor- 
rectness but  void  of  life  and  interest,  A+-f  themes  slightly 
magnified. 

From  his  teaching  and  theme-reading  the  live  instructor  can 
gather  more  intellectual  nourishment  than  one  might  at  first  sup- 
pose. There  is,  to  begin  with,  logical  drill  in  resolutely  and 
earnestly  attempting  to  present  the  day's  assignment  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  Few  instructors  devote  sufficient  time  to  the 
very  important  matter  of  teaching  the  lesson.  Intellectual  work 
of  a  higher  order  can  be  obtained  from  a  really  critical  class  analysis 
of  prose  *' models."  The  abuses  to  which  these  specimens  of  the 
best  in  English  are  subjected  under  the  scalpels  of  Freshman- 
English  instructors  are  enough  to  make  Professor  Minto  spin  in 
his  grave.  Under  the  new  "thought  course"  system  the  students 
are  often  taught  only  the  content  of  the  specimen,  and  the  class 
hour  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  science,  religion,  and  everything 
imder  the  sun  but  English.  Under  the  usual  cut-and-dried 
method  employed  by  many  lazy  instructors  the  class  hour  is 
^)ent  in  mechanically  picking  from  the  article  transition  devices, 
balanced  sentences,  and  other  rhetorical  flotsam  and  jetsam  in 
which  Freshmen  are  so  enthusiastically  interested.  If  instead  of 
doing  all  this  the  instructor  would  follow  Professor  Minto  and 
make  with  his  class  a  thorough  rhetorical  and  stylistic  study  of 
the  specimen,  the  intellectual  return  for  both  class  and  teacher 
would  be  immeasurably  greater.  It  is  not  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  a  piece  of  classic  prose  embodies  the  principles  studied  in  the 
textbook;  the  class  should  be  shown  why  it  is  truly  a  great  piece 
of  literature,  and  this  involves  a  study  of  the  author  and  his  style. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  see  how  any  intellectual  returns  can  come 
from  the  constant  reading  of  what  I  heard  one  instructor  call  **a 
miscellaneous  mass  of  misinformation."    Nevertheless  such  returns 
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will  come  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  constructive,  critical 
effort  expended  by  the  theme-reader.  Too  many  instructors 
regard  themes  only  as  things  to  be  corrected,  and  they  check  mis- 
spellings and  mistakes  in  punctuation  and  sentence  construction 
and  indulge  freely  in  the  question  marks  and  the  wavy  red  lines 
facetiously  referred  to  by  the  Atlantic  Clubber.  Such  work  is 
insigni£cant  and  mechanical  and  devoid  of  any  real  intellectual 
returns  to  either  teacher  or  students.  The  theme-reader  should 
be  a  critic,  not  a  proofreader;  he  shoiild  regard  his  themes  as  things 
to  be  improved,  and  his  corrections  should  be  constructive.  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  should  indicate  each  step  which  the  student  should 
follow  in  revising  his  work,  but  that  he  should  stimulate  effort  by 
suggesting  ways  in  which  the  theme  can  be  fundamentally  im- 
proved. No  theme  should  be  given  back  to  the  student  which 
does  not  carry  with  it  an  individual  comment  on  its  defects  and 
merits  as  a  whole.  Such  theme-correcting  requires  on  the  part  of 
the  critic  active  intellectual  effort,  whereas  the  proofreading  variety 
of  theme-correcting  demands  nothing  but  a  little  knowledge  of 
rhetoric,  a  trained  eye,  and  a  few  drops  of  red  ink.  Incidentally, 
truly  critical  theme-correcting  brings  a  large  reward  in  better 
themes,  for  a  class  is  very  quick  to  reflect  in  its  own  endeavors  the 
industry  or  lack  of  interest  of  its  teacher. 

The  invention  of  a  machine  for  theme-correcting  has  long  been 
ardently  desired  by  Freshman-English  instructors.  Alas,  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  machines  in  the  lackadaisical,  perfimctory, 
mistake-checking,  mechanical  teachers  who  clog  the  efforts  for 
vital  instruction  in  English  composition.  Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines sometimes  sneer  at  university  teachers  of  English  as  an 
unproductive  lot.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  there  would  not  be  less 
justification  for  this  charge  if  there  were  less  Freshman  English. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  English  departments  in 
large  universities  to  protect  their  younger  men  from  the  dulling 
effects  of  the  theme-mill,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Freshman- 
English  instructors  to  protect  themselves  in  every  legitimate  and 
honest  way. 
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Practically  all  lists  of  minimal  essentials  in  grammar  include  the 
terms  "common"  and  "proper"  nouns.  These  terms  are  said  to 
be  useful  as  a  guide  to  capitalization.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
other  reason  for  teaching  the  terms,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  are  of  no  use  to  the  pupil  in  this  respect  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  it  is  useless  to  teach  them. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  to  some  extent  whether  or  not  this 
classification  of  nouns  has  any  real  value  to  the  pupil  as  a  guide 
in  punctuation  a  little  experimental  work  was  done  during  the 
past  winter  by  the  department  of  English  in  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School.  This  work  was  made  possible  through  the  kind 
coH3peration  of  teachers  in  several  nearby  schools.  The  following 
report  of  this  work  is  submitted  in  the  hope  that  it  will  make  a 
slight  contribution  toward  the  settlement  of  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  what  is  really  worth  while  in  the  study  of  grammar. 

The  paragraphs  given  below  were  written  from  dictation  by 
pupils  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  two  schools  and  by  one 
high-school  class.  After  the  writing  had  been  corrected  by  the 
pupil  he  was  asked  to  tell  in  writing  why  he  did  or  did  not  capitalize 
each  of  the  twenty  italicized  nouns.  The  paragraphs  as  given 
follow  Webster's  International  Dictionary  with  reference  to  capi- 
talization. Variations  from  other  dictionaries  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  shortest  day  in.  the  year  comes  in  December.  On  the  twenty-first  day 
of  December  the  sun's  rays  fall  vertically  as  far  south  as  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
This  would  be  a  very  gloomy  seasoa  if  Christmas  did  not  come  just  at  this  time. 
Gradually  the  sun  comes  back  to  the  North  and  the  days  grow  longer.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  March  its  rays  fall  vertically  al  the  equator  and  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal.  In  the  South  rosea  arc  in  bJoom,  but  in  the  North  June  is 
the  month  of  roses.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June  the  sun  reaches  its  farthest 
point  north  and  the  day  is  the  longest  in  the  j-ear. 
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The  laws  of  our  country  are  made  by  Congress.  A  bill,  however,  must 
be  signed  by  the  president  before  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  he  vetoes  it  and  it 
is  again  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house.  The  states  have  Itgislatures 
to  make  laws  for  them.  Our  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly.  I  live 
in  Balltmore  County,  which  is  in  the  Ninth  C\mgressional  District.  Baltimore 
County  sends  several  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly. 

In  a  free  country  everybody  should  have  an  education.  Indians  and 
negroes  should  be  educated.  In  our  state  negroes  have  their  own  schools;  in 
some  states  Indians  have  their  own  schools.  In  these  schools  arithmetic,  hiS' 
tory,  geography.  English,  dvics,  and  other  studies  are  taught.  The  govfrnmtrU 
provides  an  opportunity  for  everybody  to  get  an  education,  in  order  to  have 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens. 

While  the  capitalization  in  the  paragraphs  as  printed  follows 
Webster,  it  was  necessary  in  checking  up  to  count  certain  words 
right,  whether  capitalized  or  not,  since  usage  varies  with  regard  to 
several  in  the  list.  The  reason  for  including  such  words  in  the  test 
was  to  ascertain  what  reason  pupils  would  give  for  capitalizing  or 
not  capitalizing  them.  Clearly  these  words  with  regard  to  which 
usage  varies  cannot  be  definitely  classified  as  common  or  proper; 
it  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  pupil  does  when  the  rule  fails. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  schools  will  be  referred  to  as 
A,  B,  and  C,  C  being  the  high  school. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 

School  A: 

Number  of  pupils,  40 

Number  using  terms  "common"  or  "proper  nouns,"  40,  or  100  per  cent 

Total  number  of  answers,  800 

Number  of  answers  in  which  the  terms  were  used,  434,  or  54  per  cent 

Number  of  errors  in  use  of  the  terms,  95,  or  31  per  cent 

Total  number  of  errors  in  capitalization,  301,  or  37^  per  cent 

School  6: 

Number  of  pupils,  103 

Number  using  terms  at  least  once,  23,  or  23  per  cent 

Total  numlwr  of  answers,  3,060 

Number  in  which  terms  were  used,  135,  or  6  per  cent 

Number  of  errors  in  using  the  terms,  27,  or  20  per  cent 

Total  number  of  errors  in  capitalization,  441,  or  30  per  cent 

School  C: 

Number  of  pupils,  17 

Number  using  the  terms  at  least  once,  17,  or  100  per  cent 
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Total  number  of  answers,  340 

Number  in  which  the  terras  were  used,  154,  or  45  per  cent 
Number  of  errors  in  use  of  terms,  37,  or  24  per  cent 
Tola]  number  of  errors  in  capitalization,  54,  or  16  per  cent 


CONCLUSIONS 

Judging  from  these  results,  what  is  the  answer  to  our  first  ques- 
tion, To  what  extent  do  pupils  actually  try  to  use  the  distinction 
between  common  and  proper  nouns  as  a  guide  in  capitalization? 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  terms  54  per  cent,  6  per  cent,  and  45 
per  cent,  an  average  of  less  than  23  per  cent,  and  even  this  final 
average  is  subject  to  an  undetermined  discount.  Unquestionably 
pupils  capitalized  as  they  wrote,  without  thinking  in  most  cases 
whether  the  noim  was  common  or  proper.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
since  capitalization  is  with  the  individual  largely  a  matter  of  habit.  M 
In  many  cases  the  pupil,  when  asked  why  he  had  capitalized  a  cer- 
tain noun,  concluded  that  because  he  had  capitalized  it  the  noun 
must  be  proper,  and  so  gave  that  as  his  reason.  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  statement  that  the  noun  was  common  or  proper 
was  often  added  to  another  reason,  which  was  probably  the  real 
reason  for  capitalizing.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
number  of  attempts  to  use  this  guide  to  capitalization  is  lower  than 
23  per  cent,  probably  considerably  lower.  Now  any  school  work 
that  produces  a  result  of  less  than  23  per  cent  can  hardly  be 
defended.  Further  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  result  is  not 
due  to  poor  teaching,  since  the  schools  in  which  the  work  was  done 
are  among  the  best  in  the  state.  M 

A  second  question  naturally  follows  the  first,  To  what  extent  ■ 
was  this  small  effort  successful  ?  The  percentage  of  error  in  apply- 
ing the  terms  was  21  pet  cent,  20  per  cent,  and  24  per  cent,  aa  J 
average  of  a  little  less  than  21  per  cent.  In  fact,  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  capitalizations  were,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  correctly 
based  on  this  supposed  guide  to  capitalization.  This  17  per  cent, 
moreover,  is  subject  to  the  same  correction  as  the  23  per  cent  above. 
The  true  value  of  this  guide  to  capitalization,  therefore,  certainly 
falls  below  1 7  per  cent. 

Several  minor  matters  of  interest  are  apparent.     In  the  first 
place  the  elementary  school  that  made  the  largest  use  of  the  terms 
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made  the  highest  percentage  of  error  in  capitalization — 37J  per  cent 
as  against  20  per  cent  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  high- 
school  class  made  the  largest  percentage  of  error  in  the  use  of  the 
terms — 24  per  cent  as  compared  with  20  per  cent  ajid  21  per  cent. 

If  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  guide  to  capitalization  is 
sought  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find.  Pupils  know  that  every  noun 
is  capitalized  when  it  is  the  first  word  in  a  sentence,  in  a  line  of 
poetry,  or  in  a  direct  quotation,  or  when  it  is  used  in  a  title.  When 
a  noun  is  capitalized  in  any  other  position  the  pupil  always  considers 
it  a  proper  noun;  when  it  is  not  capitalized  he  considers  it  a  com- 
mon noun.  In  the  minds  of  most  pupils  a  proper  noun  is  a  nouQ 
that  begins  with  a  capital  letter.  To  use  the  term  as  a  guide  to 
capitalization  is  therefore  like  posting  in  the  heart  of  Chicago,  "This 
is  the  way  to  Chicago."  Consequently,  when  the  pupil  tries  to  use 
this  guide  to  punctuation  he  is  very  much  at  sea.  This  is  not 
strange,  since  the  dictionaries  themselves  are  almost  as  much  at  sea. 
The  dictionaries  differ  on  20  per  cent  of  the  twenty  italicized  words 
in  the  dictated  paragraph,  "tropic  of  Capricorn,"  "South,"  "presi- 
dent," and  "Negro."  In  fact,  the  last  Inlemalional  Dictionary  lists 
"Negro"  with  a  capital  and  in  the  illustration  that  follows  spells 
the  word  with  a  small  n.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  frame 
a  definition  of  a  proper  noun  that  would  include  "Indian"  and 
"English"  and  exclude  "negro"  and  "history."  Yet  this  would 
have  to  be  done  if  the  definition  were  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  capitali- 
zation. 

Further  there  are  certain  errors  that  grow  out  of  this  teaching. 
One  is  that  so-called  common  nouns  are  not  capitalized  except  when 
the  position  requires  it.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  In  Poe's  The 
Gold  Bug  we  read,  "His  collection  was  such  as  a  Swaramerdam 
might  envy."  Clearly,  according  to  the  simplest  conception  of  the 
common  noun,  "Swammerdam"  is  here  a  conunon  noun.  Such  a 
use  is  very  common,  and  the  noun  is  capitalized  because  of  its 
original  meaning.  Such  teaching  is  also  a  training  in  illogical 
thinking.  Recently  one  of  my  pupils  defended  the  small  c  with 
which  she  spelled  "English"  on  the  ground  that  since  "arithmetic," 
"history,"  and  "grammar"  are  common  nouns  and  not  capitalized, 
"English"  must  be  also;   she  was  logical,  if  not  correct. 
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What  shall  we  do  then  about  capitalization  ?  Teach  it  largely 
as  we  are  doing.  Fundamentally  capitalization  is  a  method  of 
givibg  distinction  to  a  word  because  of  its  importance  through  its 
immediate  iise  or  its  origin.  The  pupils  in  the  experimental  work 
recognized  that  as  the  most  common  reason  given  for  capitalizing 
a  word  was  that  it  was  important  Capitalization  that  is  fixed 
should  be  taught  as  a  matter  of  spelling,  of  comse,  through  the  use 
of  lists.  In  addition  the  pupils  may  be  taught  that  a  word  may  be 
capitalized  merely  for  emphasis.  We  must  conclude  that  the 
teaching  of  common  and  proper  nouns  is  a  waste  of  time;  and  worse, 
a  teaching  of  something  that  has  no  real  existence  in  fact 
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n.    PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  GRAMMAR 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

This  preliminary  report,  which  has  been  revised  after  criticism 
"both  within  the  Economy  Committee  and  outside  it,  appears  with  the 
approval  of  all  the  subcommittee  members  but  one.  It  is  pubUshed 
BOW  to  get  the  benefit  of  criticism  from  as  many  quarters  as  possible, 
since  disagreement  on  the  question  of  grammar  teaching  has  been  so 
^de  that  only  a  final  report  that  has  been  thoroughly  and  widely  dis- 
cussed can  be  really  useful.  The  attempt  here  is  not  to  find  a  groimd 
of  compromise  between  conservatives  and  radicals,  but  to  determine 
the  fundamentals,  the  iopks  th<U  unquestionably  must  be  taugfU  if  the 
purposes  of  English  instruction  are  to  be  realized. 


I.   THE  PURPOSES  OF  GRAMMAR  TEACHING 

1.  The  value  of  organised  grammar  as  a  school  subject. — First  of  all, 
English  grammar  is  to  be  taught  as  the  grammar  of  English  and  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  English.  It  is  no  reasonable  part  of  its 
function  to  teach  facts  of  general  grammar  which  arc  not  specifically 
true  of  the  English  language  or  essential  to  its  mastery — which  are  of 
value  only  as  preparation  for,  or  aid  in,  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
The  decision  of  the  Committee  on  this  point  is  fundamental  to  the  entire 
discussion.  It  is  suggested  that  real  master)'  of  the  minimal  essentials 
suggested  in  this  report  will  furnish  a  firmer  basis  for  work  in  other 
languages  than  the  attempt  usually  made  to  teach  a  large  amount  of 
French  or  Latin  grammar  in  English,  where  it  does  not  fit  and  is  not 
necessary. 

2.  The  mastery  of  the  sentence. — The  greatest  contribution  which 
grammar  study  can  make  is  to  the  mastery  of  the  sentence:  to  unfailing 
recognition  of  the  sentence  unit  in  speech  and  writing,  and  to  power 
of  building  clear,  \'igorous,  and  varied  sentences  and  of  interpreting 
niceties  of  syntax.  It  should  therefore  be  the  first  and  the  chief  purpose 
of  this  subcommittee  to  find  out  what  topics  of  organized  grammar  study 
do  contribute  to  sentence  mastery  in  this  large  sense,  and  how  and  when 
they  should  be  presented.  It  is  worth  specific  note  that  such  thorough- 
going study  as  the  Committee  recommends  for  this  purpose  has  doubtless 
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Other  specific  values  in  inducing  conscious  and  logical  thought  about 
the  forms  and  structures  of  English  sentences. 

3.  The  problem  oj  accepted  mage.— Grammar  is  by  general  consent 
burdened  with  the  entire  problem  of  correct  usage — that  is,  of  correctness 
of  inflections,  concord,  syntax,  and  idiom.  Hence  these  topics  have 
by  common  consent  been  left  to  this  subcommittee.  ;\s  will  appear 
more  clearly  under  the  specific  discussion  of  these  points  later,  the  prob- 
lems of  establishing  habits  of  correctness  are:  first  to  find  out  what 
present  correct  usage  is,  and  then  to  drill  pointedly  and  persistently  for 
the  establishment  of  each  essential  form  in  habit.  This  does  not  mean 
that  grammar  has  no  part  to  play  in  grouping  correct  forms  for  their 
readiest  mastery  and  in  giving  a  reason  for  them  (where  there  is  a 
reason;  generally  there  is  merely  a  quite  empirical  statement  of  the 
facts  of  current  usage).  The  purpose  of  stating  the  point  in  this  way 
is  to  emphasize  the  relatively  minor  function  of  grammar  in  this  divi- 
sion of  the  Committee's  study. 


n.      THE  TOPICS    OF    GRAMMAR    STUDY   ESSENTIAL   TO    THESE    PURPOSES 

I.  The  grammar  of  senUnce  mastery. — First,  for  the  primary  and 
most  essential  topic  of  grammar  study,  the  mastery  of  sentences  for  im- 
failing  sentence  recognition,  for  developing  power  of  building  clear, 
forceful,  and  varied  sentences,  and  for  interpreting  s>-ntax,  we  need 
obviously  to  achieve  first  the  sentence  sense — unfailing  recognition  of 
sentences,  and  their  proper  indication  in  speech  and  particularly  in 
writing. 

0)  In  primary  schools  (Grades  I-VI).  This  establishment  of  a 
sentence  sense  should  be  particularly  the  business  of  the  first  six  grades. 
It  can  be  handled  most  surely  and  economically  there.  We  have  much 
to  hope  for  in  the  results  of  the  thoughtful  work  of  Superintendent 
Sheridan  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts/  Mr.  J.  J.  Mahoney,'  Miss  Ida 
Vandergaw,  primary  supervisor  at  Oakland,  California,  and  Miss  Tall 
and  Miss  Crewe  in  the  Baltimore  County  schools.  They  have  shown 
that  sentence  mastery  in  both  speech  and  writing  can  be  achieved  in 
the  elementary  grades  without  the  use  of  any  grammatical  categories  or 
principles  whatever.  Children  are  encouraged  to  speak  a  very  few  sen- 
tences about  subjects  which  they  know  and  about  which  they  are  spon- 
taneously interested  in  telling.  They  are  helped  to  note  and  to  mark  by 
dropped  voice  and  pause  in  oral  work,  without  needless  connectives,  the 

'Speaking  and  Wriiing  English.    Sanbom,  1917. 

•Standards  in  English.    World  Book  Co.  
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end  of  each  thing  they  telL  Similarly  they  are  helped  to  write  at 
first  only  two  or  three  or  four  simple  sentences,  and  are  held  to  invariable 
correct  marking  of  these. 

This  study  contributes  to  children's  power  of  limiting  and  organiz- 
ing what  they  would  say,  as  well  as  to  perception  of  the  sentence  as*a 
unit.  The  experiment  is  Ukely  to  be  successful  in  proportion  as  it  leaves 
out  of  account,  until  the  one  fundamental  is  achieved,  matters  like 
division  into  paragraphs,  comma  rules,  and  the  punctuation  of  direct 
discourse.  Whoever  would  inform  himself  upon  the  problem  of  sentence 
master)'  must  know  of  this  work  and  wherever  possible  see  that  it  is  given 
full  trial  under  experimental  conditions  in  all  sorts  of  schools.  So  far 
as  the  Committee  knows,  precise  measurements  of  results  have  not  been 
made,  but  one  cannot  doubt  that  this  attack  provides  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  Sentence  mastery  must  be  begun,  and  it  can  be  prac- 
tically completed,  in  the  first  six  or  seven  grades;  it  should  not  remain 
as  an  outstanding  problem  even  in  junior  high  schools.  It  is  obWous 
that  this  study  is  undertaken  and  carried  through  quite  without  the 
conventional  apparatus  of  grammar  study,  though  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  dodging  grammatical  terms — particularly  subject,  verb, 
modifier — where  they  may  be  useful. 

6)  In  the  high  school  (particularly  Grades  VH-IX,  with  necessary 
reviews  in  the  senior  high  school,  especially  in  the  last  year).  In  decreas- 
ing measure  as  intelligent  attack  like  this  is  made  in  the  primary  school, 
but  at  any  rate  just  now  and  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  high  schools 
will  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  problem  of  sentence  mastery.  For  this 
purpose  they  can  most  economically  use  a  few  fundamental  topics  in 
grammar  which  likewise  seem  essential  to  mastery  of  sentence  con- 
struction (see  p.  182) : 

To|^c  X.  Recognition  of  the  statement  or  clause;  of  subject,  and  of 
verb  as  asserting  word.  Through  sharp  distinction  here  between  \TTb  and 
verbal,  which  docs  not  assert,  and  in  no  other  way,  pupils  can  leam  to  distin- 
guish consciously  the  clause  from  the  phrase  or  other  group  of  words.' 

Topic  3.  The  dependent  clause:  subordinating  conjunctions  and  rela- 
tive connectives,  which  by  their  mere  presence  render  statements  incapable  of 
standing  done. 

Topic  3.  A  small  list  of  co-ordinating  conjimctions  {and,  bui,  for,  yet,  or, 
possibly  so)^  which  join  independent  statements  so  that  they  do  not  require 
separation  by  period  or  semicolon. 

'  One  member  of  the  general  Committee  has  proposed  as  a  further  eaaential: 
verbals  distinguished  as  noun  and  as  adjective.  The  necessity  for  tJiis  should  be  care- 
hUly  considered;  but  it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  covered  by  the  topics  given. 
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Of  course  nobody  who  has  really  taught  these  topics  imagines  that  a 
mere  holiday  excursion  is  here  planned.  The  job  is  one  not  of  a  few- 
lessons,  but  of  long  and  steadfast  appb'cation  made  concrete  by  all  sorts 
of  examples,  best  of  all  by  examples  of  non-sentences  and  comma 
sentences  from  the  pupils'  own  papers. 

These  three  topics,  fully  and  not  75  p>er  cent  mastered,  are  proposed 
as  fundamental  and  necessary,  the  minimum  essentials  of  sentence 
recognition.  Some  may  succeed  in  teaching  all  their  pupils  such  mastery 
in  high  schools  without  using  these  topics  and  terms — though  if  the  ideas 
are  mastered  the  terms  are  apparently  useful  and  innocuous.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  teachers  feel  the  need  of  other  categories — classifica- 
tion of  dependent  clauses,  of  verbals,  and  of  verbs  and  complements, 
for  example.  The  topics  "independent  and  dependent  clause,"  "sub- 
ject and  verb,"  and  "subordinating  and  co-ordinating  conjunction"  are 
here  presented  as  unquestionably  necessary  for  sentence  mastery  in  high 
school,  or,  better,  in  Grades  VII  and  Vlll. 

For  the  desirable  powers  of  sentence  structure  likely  to  be  demanded 
by  the  rhetoric  subcommittee  the  topics  already  listed  are  likewise  funda- 
mental. One  troublous  topic  in  rhetoric,  usually  considered  a  prob- 
lem of  dangling  verbals  and  assumed  to  require  much  knowledge  about 
verbals,  has  apparently  quite  another  real  basis  in  grammar.  The 
sentence  "At  the  age  of  six  years  my  grandparents  died"  has  all  the 
difficulty  of  the  "dangling  participle,"  but  no  verbal!  Professor  Baldwin 
has  rightly  diagnosed  this  trouble  as  "shift  of  sentence  plan."*  This 
diagnosis  fits  all  cases  of  hanging  participle  or  dangling  verbal,  and  various 
other  skewed  constructions  as  well: 

On  opening  the  door  the  odor  of  frying  fish  assailed  my  nostrils. 

Walking  down  the  hall  the  parlor  door  is  on  ihe  right. 

He  was  deaf,  due  to  measles. 

While  in  the  vestibule,  the  door  slammed  shut. 

The  only  grammatical  topic  that  appears  essential  is  recognition  of 
the  subject  of  a  clause  (Topic  i);  we  find  that  the  same  subject 
must  be  held  to  throughout  the  clause,  or  that  any  shift  in  subject 
means  complete  recasting. 

In  addition,  as  a  necessary  basis  for  further  details  of  structure,  such 
as  recognition  of  the  tendency  of  pronouns  and  verbals  to  go  astray  and 
command  of  niceties  of  modifier  placing  and  of  parallel  structure,  it  is 
probable  that  pupils  need  to  know  further  grammar  topics. 
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Topic  4.  Pronouns  as  distinct  from  nouns  where  they  really  are  distinct— 
th&t  is,  have  specific  antecedents  (the  personal,  demonstrative,  and  relative).' 
Most  other  so-called  pronouns  are  for  all  practical  purposes  indistinguishable 
from  vague  nouns  like  individual  and  thing  and  should  be  omitted  from  con- 
sideration (but  see  the  discussion  of  possessives  below,  p.  186). 

Topic  S'  Modifiers,  traced  always  to  what  they  modify,  without  regard 
to  whether  the  modifiers  are  word,  phrase,  or  clause,  verbal,  attribute,  or  apposi- 
liw  (cf.  Topic  8). 


Syntactical  study  of  this  sort  will  make  its  contribution  also  to  the 
power  of  under sta$tding  like  constructions  in  what  is  heard  and  read,  and 
so  will  give  the  essential  backing  to  the  power  of  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion. The  prime  essential  here  also  appears  to  be  power  of  discovering 
unerringly  the  subject  and  verb.  Perhaps  next  in  point  of  difficulty  is 
tracing  pronouns  to  their  antecedents  and  modifiers  to  what  they  qualify. 
The  topics  already  proposed  apparently  give  all  the  aid  that  is  essential 
in  this  region. 

7.  The  grammar  of  accepted  usage. — This  certainly  is  the  most  disputed 
district  of  the  report.  It  has  abeady  been  suggested  that,  as  compared 
with  its  great  importance  for  sentence  mastery,  the  function  of  grammar 
is  distinctly  minor  here ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  very  few  matters  of  correct 
usage  are  really  touched  at  all  by  grammar  topics,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  grammar  merely  touches  them.  The  only  use  of  the  few  topics 
that  do  have  a  relation  to  correctness  is  to  help  discover  what  form  is 
correct — between  you  and  /,  or  m<,  for  instance.  In  our  preoccupation 
with  grammar  we  for  a  long  time  lost  to  view  the  cardinal  fact  that  this 
discovery  is  but  the  preliminary  to  mastery  of  the  right  form;  yet  nothing 
seemingly  could  be  more  obvious  than  the  fact  that  this  mastery  is  the 
objective,  the  one  point  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  whole  cam- 
paign. The  fundamental  value  of  grammar  is  its  contribution  to 
sentence-mastery.  Compared  with  this  its  value  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing habitual  correctness  is  relatively  small.  We  must  then  make  clear 
what  processes  really  are  essential  for  establishing  correctness. 

What  points  of  correct  usage  demand  attention? 

a)  Inflections.  Conjugations  and  declensions  are  so  far  absent 
from  Kngli.sh  that,  as  recent  studies  have  demonstrated,  a  very  few  forms, 
chiefly  of  irregular  verbs,  cause  almost  all  the  trouble  in  this  field.  The 
following  have  been  made  notorious  by  the  violations  discovered  in  the 

*  It  is  not  intended  that  ihc  su1>classi&cations  be  taught,  but  merely  that  these 
kinds  alone  be  t&ught  as  pronouns. 
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Boise,  Kansas  City,  and  other  studies  (tbe  final  report  will  contaia 
bibliographies  of  these) : 


did 

rose  (imperfect) 

have  done 

sit 

saw 

sat 

have  seen 

sitting 

have  gone 

have  sat 

came 

have  broken 

have  come 

said  (imperfect) 

lie  Cpreseai  and  imperative) 

burst 

toUe 

have  written 

lay  (imperfect  of  lU) 

have  become 

lying 

have  drunk 

have  lain 

have  rung 

took 

brought 

ought  to  have  (past) 

have  rxtn 

shall  I—? 

isn't,  aren't,  hasn't,  haven't 

rise  (present  and  imperative) 

(for  ain't) 

if  ...  .  had  gone,  or  I  wish  ....  had  gone  (for  would  have  gone) 

if  ...  .  should  (for  would) 

if  I  were  you  ....  (sharply  emphasized  contrary  to  fact) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  entire  conjugations,  but  oftenest  one  or 
forms  only,  cause  trouble. 

Further  universally  difficult  problems  of  inflection  are  (i)  posses- 
sives  of  nouns  and  pronouns  (noted  by  the  Mechanics  of  Writing  sub- 
committee) and  (2)  a  very  few  irregular  plurals  really  common  {mothers-  ^ 
in-UnVf  species  [singular  and  plural],  bases).  ■ 

h)  The  parallel  problem  of  concord  or  agreement  is  even  smaller  in 
area.    Aside  from  one  or  two  stray  forms  like  agreement  of  that  and  thU  ^ 
with  sort  and  kind,  and  of  pronouns  with  antecedents  like  a  person  andH 
everybody,  the  problem  is  practically  confined  to  the  third  person  present 
tense  of  verbs  and  the  form  you  were.    Some  six  type  forms 

It  doesn't  .... 

One  of  the  men  is  ...  • 

There  were  six  ...  . 

Neither  John  nor  James  seems  to  ...  . 

Either  he  or  his  father  believes  ....  ' 

You  were  .... 

can  be  segregated  as  representing  practically  the  whole  verb  diffi( 
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c)  Syntax  presents  a  wider  field  of  trouble  and  dispute.  Notable 
sources  of  difficulty  are:  (i)  proper  case  of  pronouns  after  prepositions 
and  copulative  verbs;  (2)  shifting  of  functions  of  words — their  appear- 
ance as  more  than  one  part  of  speech ;  particularly  vexed  is  the  question 
of  distinguishing  adjectives  from  adverbs,  prepositions  from  conjunctions 
{like,  most  of  all),  pronouns  from  adjectives  {tkem  books);  (3)  proper 
expression  of  the  negative. 

d)  Finally,  certain  phrases  are  distinctly  not  idiomatic  in  present- 
day  standard  English  in  the  United  States — for  instance,  leave  it  go,  lend 
for  borrow,  can  I?  for  may  I?,  a  aeroplane,  got  it  ojf  oj  John,  was  to 
the  circus,  to  make  breakfast.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  shade  off 
from  points  always  handled  by  grammars  to  those  more  frequently 
credited  to  rhetoric.  But  all  of  them  are  utterly  unrelated  to  grammati- 
cal topics  and  categories.  These  idioms  do  not  belong  in  the  report  of 
this  subcommittee  and  are  mentioned  in  it  only  because  they  do  not 
certainly  belong  elsewhere. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  listings  of  fundamental  difficulties  with 
accepted  usage  be  complete,  and  criticism  is  especially  needed  here. 

What  matters  should  be  let  alone  ?  It  should  hardly  need  to  be  said 
that  if  we  really  intend  getting  down  to  fundamentals  it  is  necessary 
first  to  stop  teaching  a  great  mass  of  valueless  distinctions  and  untrue 
dicta  about  correct  usage:  the  usual  distinctions  between  sluiU  and 
wU;  the  arbitrary  condemnation  of  was  in  all  if  and  as  if  clauses,  of 
have  got,  and  of  get  for  receive,  have,  become,  grow;  the  apostrophe  plural ; 
the  long  lists  of  unimportant  irregular  plurals  and  irregular  verbs; 
and  the  almost  wholly  imaginar>'  subjunctive  conjugation,  for  e.xample.' 

Likewise,  in  all  this  it  must  be  made  quite  clear  that  not  all  offenses 
against  so-called  correctness  are  equally  heinous.  For  example,  there 
are  many  gradations  among  double  negatives,  which  are  usually  lumped 
together — from  can't  help  but  think,  which  is  perfectly  idiomatic,  to 
awV  got  none.  Thus  who  is  it  far  is  a  fact  of  cultivated,  standard  speech; 
probably  none  but  the  completely  "schoolmastered"  say  anything  else. 
Yet  no  grammarian  makes  any  distinction  between  this  standard  form 
and  the  gross  error  between  you  and  I.  The  only  safety  for  the  teacher, 
his  sole  way  of  making  effective  his  teaching  of  fundamental  matters,  is  to 
let  matters  of  usage  entirely  alone  until  he  has  taken  every  means  of 

'  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  also  that  a  minimal  program  cannot  consider  the 
endkss  special  diJBcuUtes  of  teaching  Englisti  to  foreigners;  this  b  a  specific  program 
to  be  worked  out  for  many  public  schools  in  American  cities.  Here  there  is  o*cn  more 
obvious  need  of  minimal  essentials,  but  not  of  the  same  essentials. 
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[,  however,  has  apparently  nothing  to  do  with  disentangling  such 
forms  as  saw  and  have  seett,  which  again  need  merely  be  marked  as  cor- 
rect and  then  hammered  in. 

b)  Concord  too  is  taught  rather  by  drill  on  the  t\'pe  examples  noted 
(p.  184)  than  by  grammatical  principles  and  explanation.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  explanation  to  give  save  that  specific  forms  have  become  ac- 
cepted in  cultivated  use.  The  sole  grammatical  concept  needed  for 
the  bulk  of  the  difficulties  is  the  first  already  noted  as  essential  (Topic  i), 
the  subject.  This  must  of  course  be  pursued  rigorously  into  unfailing 
discovery  of  the  actual  subject,  however  concealed  by  modifiers  or 
inversions.  But  the  common  assumption  that  learning  to  use  ke  is 
demands  knowledge  of  person,  number,  tense,  principal  parts,  mood,  and 
much  besides  is  simply  not  justified  by  classroom  experience.  The 
concord  of  this  and  thai  also  must  be  mastered  by  drill.  The  topic 
"pronouns"  (Topic  4)  already  has  discovered  the  grammatical  basis 
necessary  for  pronoun  agreement,  though  it  gives  no  hint  of  the  long  and 
arduous  attention  that  actual  mastery  of  the  correct  forms  requires. 

c)  Syntax  difficulties  center  chiefly  about  prepositions,  predicate 
adjectives  and  nouns,  and  forms  for  the  negative. 

Topic  7.  Prepositions,  impossible  to  define,  with  their  dim  shading  off  into 
conjunctions,  form  a  topic  most  difficult  to  teach  as  a  formal  category.  We 
can  and  must,  howc\'er,  have  tireless  drill  on  standard  forms — between  you 
and  me  and  the  like — until  they  are  completely  automatic. 

It  b  probably  true  here,  as  at  so  many  places  in  the  grammar  controversy, 
that  the  thing  is  veiy  simple  if  approached  in  a  quite  untechnical  way. 
A  three-year-old  at  a  friend's  house  gravely  informs  me,  " '  With  you  and 
me'  is  always  correct."  Is  not  all  that  she  requires  for  mastery  of  the 
abstruse  "  topic"  the  inclusion  of  further  examples,  especially  of  trouble- 
some examples  from  the  border  line?  And  this  without  definitions  or 
other  logical  p>araphemaha,  certainly.  For  instance,  if  we  are  to  wage 
war  against  like  for  as  and  as  if  we  must  resolutely  include  it  here  and 
drill  tirelessly.  The  rule  "Never  use  a  verb  after  like"  helps  more  than 
topics  or  definitions. 

The  predicate-adjective  difficulty  is  commonly  assumed  to  require 
elaborate  teaching  of  classifications  of  verbs  into  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive, copulative,  or  complete,  of  active  and  passive  voice,  and  of  object 
and  numerous  complements.  Practically  it  develops  that  we  have  to 
add  and  teach  a  single  topic: 

Topic  8.  The  distinction  between  adjeaives,  modifying  nouns,  and 
'adverbs.    The  topic  "modifiers"  (5)  is  here  extended;  we  must  test  whether 


^sufafish  tbe 

x^  wfpais  at  an 
ilisTulgar 


good 

dted  abow  (p.  185) 
sad  to 
categories  are  altqeether 


topics  ol  ocganised  gi*'TW—-  study  have  been  suggested 
ID  tUi  rcpott  as  probably  ''^g^ntia!  for  tbc  purposes  bete  assumed  as 
govcnung: 

Topic  I.  Quae;  subject  and  verb  (distiiipu&bed  as  i«ftting  word  only; 
1) — for  sentence 

Topic  2.  Dependent  danse;  sobocdinatisg  oonjunctioo  and  rdative  cod- 
nectives    for  lentacc  mastexy. 

Topk  3.  Co-ordinating  conjuDctions  {imd,  bmi,  for,  yet,  or,  so)  dis- 
tinyttUii^  froni  adverbs  like  iH^n,  therefore^  kometer    for  sentence  recognitioa. 

Topic  4.     Pronouns  for  coherence  and  for  possesstvc  infection. 

Topic  5.  Modifier!,  dearly  traced  to  what  they  modify — for  coherenoe 
(d.  Topic  8). 

Topic  6,    Pait  and  present  perfect  tenses — for  distinction  in  meaning. 

Topk  7,  Prepositions — for  correct  usage:  distinction  from  conjunctions; 
objective  case  of  pronouns. 

Topic  8.    Adjectives  and  adverbs— distingmshed  for  oorrectness. 

'  One  member  of  the  subcommittee  is  inclined  to  recommend  that  the  tofuca 
"transitive  and  intransitive  verbs"  and  "passive  voice"  be  induded  in  the  finaL 
B^ort.    This  also  should  be  carefully  weighed. 
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rV.   WHERE  THESE  MINIUAL  TOPICS  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT 

The  topics  suggested  in  this  report  need  to  be  fully — not  75  per  cent — 
mastered,  best  in  the  junior  high  school;  and  they  can  of  course  be  so 
mastered.  Probably  classes  for  specific  review  should  be  provided  in  the 
last  year  of  high  school. 


This  report,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  presents  what  may  be  accepted 
as  miquestionably  fundamental  and  essential  in  organized  grammar /t/r 
ail  pupils  who  complete  the  English  requirement,  in  whatever  type  of 
school  or  course.  Possibly  essential  points  of  structure  or  of  idiom  have 
been  omitted,  and  other  topics  may  have  to  be  supphed.  Whoever  can 
lodge  specific  objection  to  points  in  the  report  or  to  its  basic  assumptions 
and  back  his  contentions  with  definite  argument  will  greatly  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Essentials  Committee. 

* .      J^ERNAKD  M.  Sheridan 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
'^  Allen  Cross 

Greeley,  Colo. 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Scott' 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Earl  Hudelson 

Bloomington,  Indiana 
Sterling  A.  Leonard,  Chairman 
New  York,  N.Y. 

■  Mn.  Scott  feck  that  this  report  should  contain  less  discussion  of  the  purposes 
of  grammar  teaching  and  a  more  detailed  working  outline  of  the  grammar  to  be 
taught.  She  suggests  that  the  report  of  the  National  Joint  Committee  on  Uniform 
Grammatical  Nomenclature  has  already  furnished  a  satisfactory  catalogue  of  the 
pammatical  facts  useful  to  our  children. 
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PUSHING  OUT  THE  CIRCUIUFERENCE' 

When  I  picked  up  the  newspaper  the  other  morning,  I  turned  first 
to  an  account  of  the  decision  of  the  school  authorities  to  drop  Gennan 
from  the  high  school,  after  a  stormy  protest  from  the  enraged  citizenry. 
I  had  heard  all  of  the  con\'eisations  rehearsed  by  excited  auditors  and 
had  talked  it  over  volubly  with  the  teachers.  I  knew  all  about  it. 
Yet  it  was  the  first  article  I  read  in  the  paper.  ^^ 

I  read  next  an  article  on  the  Liberty  Loan  banquet.    One  of  my  smaflH 
pupib,  who  had  sold  a  remarkable  number  of  bonds,  was  honored  by  this 
gathering,  and  the  paper  related  it.    The  article  contained  no  surprises, 
for  I  had  been  told  of  the  luncheon  in  detail  by  some  of  the  workers  and 
had  bought  one  of  the  bonds  which  swelled  Fred's  total  ^1 

Why  did  I  do  it  ?  Why  does  everyone  else  do  the  same,  read  firs^B 
what  he  already  knows  ?  Because  that  is  human  nature.  Nothing  is 
so  absorbingly  interesting  as  our  own  doings  and  our  own  people.  When 
we  are  in  school  we  read  the  football  stories;  when  we  teach  we  take 
pedagogical  journals;  when  we  are  in  business  we  read  the  business 
stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  You  have  just  stopped  taking  the 
Youlh's  Companion;  I  have  just  begun  to  take  the  English  Journal.  I 
am  the  center  of  my  own  circle;  each  one  of  you  is  the  center  of  yours. 
That  is  human,  and  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  it.  All  the  education 
in  the  worid  will  not  change  it. 

But  where  is  the  circimiference  ?  If  it  is  so  dose  to  the  center  that 
they  cannot  be  told  apart,  you  have  a  pretty  small  circle,  a  narrow  hori- 
zon, and  you  are  called  "narrow-minded"  and  "provincial."  We  are 
living  in  our  particular  town  in  our  particular  state  in  the  year  1918,  and 
we  are  interested  in  our  families  and  our  school  friends.  We  ought  to 
bfe;  we  cannot  be  too  much  interested  in  the  people  who  are  close  to  us.^_ 
We  read  about  them  in  the  paper  and  we  read  books  and  magazines  whichH 
remind  us  of  them.  AH  well  and  good.  I  would  not  change  it.  But  you 
must  not  stop  there.  Your  circumference  is  too  near  the  center.  Push 
out  that  circumference  until  it  encircles  other  people  than  your  friends, 
other  places  than  home,  other  times  than  today.     After  you  have  read 

<Tbe  author  of  this  bright  little  essay  on  the  reading  of  books  explains  that 
16  what  she  says  somewhat  less  fonually  to  her  classes. — Eotroft. 
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Penrod  read  Tom  Sawyer;  after  you  have  read  Tom  Sawyer  read  David 
Copperjield.  You  can  push  out  your  circumference  quickly  and  roundly 
by  reading.  Open  the  covers  of  the  right  books  and  you  can  find  any 
pec^le  you  choose,  any  country  or  any  time  you  desire. 

First  of  all,  let  us  think  of  the  people  whom  you  have  come  to  know 
by  reading.  Some  of  you,  of  course,  are  able  more  easily  to  see  these 
book  persons  as  real  and  substantial,  but  all  of  you  recognize  and  remem- 
ber their  individual  traits,  just  as  you  come  to  know  the  special  qualities 
of  your  friends  and,  alas,  your  teachers.  Tom  Sawyer  is  as  living  as 
most  of  your  boy  friends,  more  living  than  most  of  your  teachers.  I 
take  peculiar  pleasure  in  referring  frequently  in  class  to  the  pranks  of 
Tom  and  Huckleberry  Finn,  just  to  see  the  smile  that  spreads  over  the 
faces  when  the  boys  whitewash  the  fence,  cure  their  warts,  win  Bibles 
at  Sunday  school,  and  attend  their  own  funeral.  He  is  real,  Tom 
Sawyer,  to  ever>'one  of  you  and  he  has  given  you  fun.  Penrod  and  Willie 
Baxter,  new  in  the  world  of  fiction,  are  known  to  you  too.  More  than 
one  of  you  has  laughed  to  me  over  Willie's  imitation  of  Sidney  Carton, 
"He  loved  as  I  love,  getting  no  return";  "It  is  a  far  nobler  thing  that 
I  do,"  Moreover,  you  enjoyed  it  so  much  because  you  knew  the  original, 
Sidney  Carton  himself.  He  has  identity  for  you  and  you  will  never 
forget  him. 

Nor  will  you  forget  Shylock,  the  cruel,  pathetic  old  Jew,  nor  the 
noble  Brutus,  nor  Gratiano  of  the  "skipping  spirit."  No  matter  how 
long  you  live  or  how  much  else  you  forget,  a  mention  of  Hawkeye  will 
remind  you  of  the  scout,  our  old  friend  of  Freshman  days.  Magua 
too  will  stay  with  you,  that  inexpressible  villain.  And  speaking  of 
villains,  the  haughty  Templar  will  not  fade  from  your  memories  very 
quickly.  Long  after  you  have  forgotten  how  to  extract  cube  root  or 
find  the  blood  pressure  of  an  artery,  the  name  of  Rebecca  or  of  Roderick 
Dhu  will  arouse  definite  recollections.  How  many  of  you  ever  heard 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Robin  Hood,  Richard  of  the  Lion's  Heart?  Unan- 
imous?   Of  course.     It  couldn't  be  different. 

Dickens  maintains  his  perennial  interest  because  of  the  perpetual 
freshness  of  his  {)cople.  In  these  moving-picture  days  the  stories  of 
Dickens  seem  rather  slow,  but  his  characters  still  entertain  and  delight 
us.  When  I  handed  you  one  day  a  picture  of  a  group  of  Dickens  folk, 
those  of  you  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  read  about  them 
elbowed  one  another  out  of  the  way  in  your  eagerness  to  find  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,  little  Nell,  Jerry  Cnmcher,  Sary  Gamp,  Dick  Swiveler,  Uriah  Heep, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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A  number  of  you  have  told  me  that  you  wouM  like  to  travel,  to  see 
.the  rest  of  the  world.  **\Miy?"  I  have  often  asked  you.  **  Don't  \*ou 
like  it  here?"  "It  is  always  the  same,"  you  tell  me.  Then  timvcl; 
travel  today  and  tomorrow  and  always,  and  travel  wherever  you  pkftse. 
Not  all  of  you  can  have  train  travel;  none  of  you  can  have  it  just  when 
you  wish ;  but  all  of  3'ou  can  travel  right  at  home,  in  a  chair,  with  a  book. 
Thus  entraining,  you  can  do  more  than  travel  in  space,  go  you  never  so 
far:  you  can  travel  in  time.  No  train  can  do  that  for  you;  a  book 
transports  you  without  the  slightest  trouble.  Now  I  have  never  been 
in  India,  in  Alaska,  in  the  mountains,  in  the  desert,  in  Jerusalem:  I 
have  never  seen  a  chariot  race,  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  a  chain  gang, 
the  flood  of  a  river,  a  buried  dty  in  the  jungle;  I  have  never  escaped 
from  a  prison  camp  in  Germany  by  fl>'ing  in  an  airship  over  the  battle 
lines.  That  is,  in  the  flesh.  I  doubt,  however,  if  I  could  receive  more 
definite  impressions  of  these  experiences  and  places  were  Ihej'  present 
to  my  senses  than  I  have  received  from  books.  Some  of  these  books 
were  The  JungU  Book,  The  CaU  of  the  Wild,  Ranuma,  The  Light  Thai 
PaUed,  Ben  Hur,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Les  Mistrables,  The  MUi 
on  the  Floss.  When  I  was  traveling  abroad  I  found  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  visiting  places  already  familiar  to  me  through  stories.  Millions  of 
tourists  have  gone  to  Verona  because  Juliet  lived  there  and  they  cx)uld 
see  her  tomb.  Lived  there  ^  Oh  no,  but  in  Shakespeare's  play;  and 
Shakespeare,  even,  had  never  been  in  Verona. 

Let  us  go  over  our  high-school  reading  list  and  see  how  far  and  how 
widely  we  have  journeyed  away  from  our  home  town  in  1918.  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans  took  us  to  New  York  state  before  the  Revolution,  when 
the  French  and  the  English  were  disputing  the  possession  of  the  northern 
woods  and  the  Indians  were  played  off  against  one  another.  Then  we 
went  to  romantic  mediaeval  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when 
the  outlaws  roamed  Sherwood  Forest,  when  the  cruel  Templars  were 
overthrown,  when  brave  knights  fought  for  fair  damsels  and  were 
imprisoned  in  grim  dungeons.  Through  The  Merchant  of  Venice  we 
were  present  when  the  magnificent  merchants  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
persecuted  the  hated  Jews  and  disaster  was  averted  by  the  lady  with  the 
golden  hair.  Next  we  lived  with  Silas  Marner  in  rural  England  a 
hundred  years  ago,  with  its  narrowness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  sorrows. 
In  Tfte  Lady  of  the  Lake  we  saw  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  where  desperate  bandits  fought  with  the  brave  king.  Julius 
Caesar  took  us  to  Rome  centuries  ago  and  showed  us  how  the  issues  of 
our  own  day  were  fought  out  between  great  men.     The  Idylls  of  the 


King,  of  dateless  time,  the  undying  days  of  chivalry  and  faith,  enriched 
our  memories  with  Lancelot  and  Galahad.  The  Taie  of  Two  CUies 
brought  U3  into  the  heart  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  we  stormed  the 
Bastille,  witnessed  the  ferocity  of  the  guillotine,  and  shuddered  at  the 
ceaseless  knitting.  Think  of  the  travels  in  time  and  space  that  Miubethj 
Lord  Clive^  Walden^  Joan  of  Arc^  KenUworih,  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper^ 
The  SpcfUiior  Papers^  have  given  you.  The  circumference  has  been 
enlarged  not  inconsiderably. 

1  read  first,  as  I  told  you,  about  school  and  Fred.  Quite  naturally. 
There  was  nothing  to  object  to  in  that.  But  should  I  have  stopped 
there  ?  No,  1  read  about  politics  and  Oie  war,  about  people  1  had  never 
seen,  and  about  places  1  had  never  been.  Within  in  the  compass  of  a 
few  minutes,  my  circle,  with  my  chair  as  its  center,  stretclied  north  to 
Canada,  soutli  to  Brazil,  east  to  Flanders,  west  to  Japan.  Reading  does 
that  for  all  of  you.  You  cannot  help  being  the  center  of  the  circle,  but 
push  out  the  circumference. 

Kaxh£R1n£  MacMahon 
High  Schooi. 

Bloombsgton,  Iix. 


A  PEARL' 

In  the  deep  sea  there  lies  a  pearl; 
In  the  woodland  a  violet  blue, 
On  the  mountain  high,  a  rose, 
And  in  my  heart — you. 

To  the  diver  the  sea  gives  up  its  pearl; 
At  my  touch  the  violet  bends  iLs  head; 
O'er  the  mount  the  rose  leaves  scattered  lie, 
And  you — are  dead. 

Yet  in  the  deep  more  pearls  shall  glisten, 
Violets  nod  in  springtime's  dew; 
And  the  rose  leaves  breathe  again,  dear, 
Memories  of  you. 

L.  Hermikia  Ellis 

'AGss  Alice  S.  Botkin,  Central  TTigh  School,  Washington,  D.C.,  says  that  this 
ma  a,  qxmtaocous,  unrequired  composition  inspired  by  an  old  Spanish  song  of  which 
the  papil  rcmembeied  but  a  single  line.     Printed  without  alteratioQ. 
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The  BivfluJt /mvxo^,  daring  die  aevea  yens  of  ils  enstrnoe,  has 
stood  cofwtitf ffit^  for  more  vital  aims  and  more  kfioiBBl  ncdiods 

in  Kngfidi  trafhing,    By  pnivicing  a  ■uniiiii  of 

aadffisEBre  '^^^*'"*'*^  ^'''^  <^  P^^^^oty  far  acv  ideas  and  ad^at- 
tarts  m  trarhing  it  has,  we  hapt,  been  of  iwatrrial 
agsjstancf  in  hagtming  the  new  day.  Of  die  Iooivts  and  fohis  the 
Journal  has  had  very  little  to  say.  Seme  of  our  rcadcis  thmk  it 
has  had  too  little  to  say.  Oar  defense  is  that,  in  the  fiist  place,  the 
tMagaTinp>  js  read  mainly  by  teachers  rather  than  sdiool  officets* 
The  place  to  fi^t  the  battle  for  good  working  i»wiililMH»  and 
adequate  renmneration  is  wiiere  those  who  o^lect  fands  and 
disburse  them  are  gathered  together. 

Nevertheless  the  Journal  recognizes  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
Wages  and  profits  have  advanced  vdiile  salaries  have  not — certamly 
not  in  equal  proportions.  The  quality  of  the  personnel  of  the 
teaching  profession  is  threatened  by  the  greater  rewards  offered 
elsewhere.  In  short,  educational  advancement  is  conditioned  by 
adequate  pay.  It  is  mere  common  sense  to  recognize  the  fact. 
The  coltmins  of  the  Journal  will  be  open  therefore  to  any  omtri- 
butions  which  offer  needed  informadon,  which  suggest  ways  and 
means,  or  which  cultivate  sound  public  sentiment  We  believe 
that  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  that  the  pec^le  of  the. 
coimtry  are  not  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that  that  hire,  in  the  case  of 
teachers,  is  in  general  painfully  inadequate. 
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The  Detroit  English  Club  publishes  its  calendar  for  the  year  in  a 
neat  folder,  which  also  shows  the  names  of  officers  and  standing  com- 
mittees. The  calendar  is  as  follows:  January  25,  *' Demonstration  of 
Oral  English  in  the  Grades,"  Miss  Clara  Beverly,  supervisor  of  English 
in  the  grades;  Februar>'  15,  "Poetry  and  ?>eedom,"  E.  L.  Miller,  North- 
western High  School;  March  15,  "Demonstration  of  Oral  English  In  the 
High  School,"  Miss  Flora  .Anderson,  Southeastern  High  School;  April 
19,  "A  People's  Theater,"  F,  G.  Tompkins,  Central  High  School; 
May  17,  "Detroit's  Future  as  an  Art  Center,"  Leonard  Cline,  of  the 
Deiroii  News.  The  standing — and  really  active — committees  are  (i) 
Junior  High  School  Research,  (2)  Senior  High  School  Research,  (3) 
Junior  College  Research,  (4)  Speech  Research,  (5)  Elementary  School 
Research,  and  (6)  Library  Research.  During  the  past  year  the  member- 
ship has  doubled,  and  yet  they  are  conducting  a  fresh  membership 
campaign. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 

English  teachers  and  school  librarians  within  haiUng  distance  of 
Boston  are  fortunate  in  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  Saturday 
Book  Conferences.  These  conferences  are  conducted  by  the  New 
Blngland  Association  of  School  Librarians  in  coH)peration  with  the 
Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  are  designed  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
those  interested  books  of  definite  value  to  boys  and  girls.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  presents  a  most  attractive  list  of  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with  by  men  and  women  whose  experiences  have  qualified  them  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  topics  assigned.  Opportunity  is  given  at  the  close 
of  each  talk  for  discussion  and  examination  of  the  books  mentioned  by 
the  speaker.  The  conference  lias  already  given  or  arranged  for  these 
topics:  "War  Books  for  Peace  Times,"  "High-School  Fiction,"  "French 
Books  for  Young  Americans,"  "Travel  and  the  Sea,"  "Books  of  Other 
Countries,"  and  "Summer  Reading." 
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OUR  BRITISH  COUSINS 

In  connection  with  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  (British)  at  University  College,  London,  there 
were  two  sessions  of  the  English  Association.  One  of  these,  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  other  four  associations  represented  on  the  Council  for 
Humanistic  Studies,  namely,  the  Classical,  Geographical,  Historical, 
and  Modem  Language  Associations,  was  presided  over  by  the  Right 
Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P.,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
chief  address  was  by  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  K.C.B.,  F.B.A.,  chairman  of 
the  Council  for  Humanistic  Studies,  on  "Co-operation  in  Educational 
Progress."  The  other  session  was,  as  is  common  there,  given  over  to  a 
scholarly  lecture,  this  time  on  **Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  C.B.,  LL.D.  

THE  PERIODICALS 

THE  RECONSlXUCnON  OF  EDUCATION 

Professor  Elwood,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  well  known  for 
his  valuable  discussions  upon  the  social  phases  of  education.  In  the 
February  number  of  the  Educaiional  Review  he  writes  interestingly  of  the 
*' Reconstruction  of  Education  upon  a  Social  Basis."  In  his  view  social 
reconstruction  is  a  serious  business  upon  which  we  are  forced  to  enter. 
We  must  build,  moreover,  not  merely  for  the  social  present,  but  even 
more  for  the  social  future.  America  must  face  the  task  of  leadership  in 
civilization  for  many  years  to  come.  The  question,  then,  as  to  what 
education  is  of  most  worth  is  pressing.  Professor  Elwood  holds  that 
language-study,  particularly  the  study  of  English,  is  fundamental. 
There  must  be  the  possibility  of  perfect  communication.  In  the  second 
place,  there  must  be  wide  and  profound  study  of  social  life.  Even  in  the 
grades  simplified  studies  of  our  home  life,  community  life,  industry, 
go\'emment,  history,  and  national  ideals  are  possible.  These  in  essence 
are  training  in  moral  ideals.  Finally,  socialized  education  must  make 
adequate  provision  for  vocational  training  conceived  in  a  broad  sense  as 
applying  to  all  workers  and  as  invoU-ing  first  of  all  the  ideal  of  service. 


PSOBLEUS  OP  SECURING  PEACE 


The  president  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
of  Harvard  University,  sets  forth  in  the  Civic  Federation  Review  of 
January  25  his  views  as  to  how  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  organ- 
ized.   He  passes  in  review  the  difficulties  of  establishing  the  new  nations 
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and  preventing  future  wars.  He  meets  objections  to  the  League  of 
Nations  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  no  argument  to  contend  that  the  league 
cannot  be  perfect  from  the  beginning.  Neither  will  it  interfere  with  our 
sovereignty.  Congress  will  not  be  bound  either  to  declare  war  or  to  make 
peace.  It  will  have  simply  provided  for  it  the  basis  upon  which  to  do 
either.  The  essence  of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  that  the 
peoples  who  wish  to  be  orderly  must  get  together  and  as  fast  as  possible 
bring  into  their  circle  those  who  for  the  present  show  signs  of  wishing 
to  be  disorderly. 

LATIN  AND  ENGLISH 


I 


In  the  Classical  Journal  for  October,  1918,  appeared  an  article  which 
has  much  more  of  meat  in  it  for  EngUsh  teachers  than  the  numerous  pleas 
for  the  study  of  Latin  which  have  recently  been  made.  The  writer, 
Miss  Jennie  Green,  of  the  State  Norma!  School  at  Kirlcsville,  Missouri, 
describes  her  attempt  to  give  a  short  course  in  English  derivatives  in 
connection  with  Latin.  She  had  discovered  that  of  the  nineteen 
thousand  Latin  students  in  Missouri  only  two  thousand  go  beyond  the 
second  year.  It  seemed  to  her,  therefore,  practical  wisdom  to  plan  for 
the  seventeen  thousand  rather  than  for  the  two  thousand.  She  found 
very  little  material  available  for  her  course  and  believes  that  textbooks 
should  be  prepared  to  aid  teachers,  inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  Latin 
teachers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  broad  courses  providing  the  neces- 
sajy  philological  training  for  a  sound  teaching  of  derivatives. 


ENGLISH  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


With  October,  1918,  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Education,  a  new 
monthly  magazine,  began  pubUcation.  In  this  number  appeared  an 
interesting  article  on  "The  Filipino  Teacher  of  EngUsh  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,"  by  Paul  L.  Pearl,  who  gives  the  course  on  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  Professor  Pearl's  ideals  are 
both  national  and  educational.  First,  he  believes  the  teaching  of  English 
should  give  the  Filipino  people  a  working  language  tending  to  unify  the 
several  peoples  who  are  at  present  shut  off  from  one  another  by  lack  of  a 
medium  of  communication.  The  educational  ideal  refers  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  the  socialization  of  the  individual  student. 
Composition  and  literature,  if  properly  taught,  will  make  the  student 
think  better  and  fed  better.  The  entire  article  breathes  the  spirit  of 
present-day  English  teaching  as  applied  to  the  special  conditions  of 
the  Phihppines,    Perhaps  in  a  future  number  of  the  Eng,lish  Journal 
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Professor  Pearl  may  tell  somewhat  more  in  detaU  about  English  work 
in  the  Islands. 


A  WASHINGTON-LAFAYETTE   SCHOOL  POR  BOYS  IN  FRANCE  j 

Readers  of  the  English  Journal  will  be  interested  in  hearing  about 
the  proposed  plans  for  a  Washington-Lafayette  School  for  Boys  in 
France.  The  proposal  is  set  forth  by  Henry  F.  Osborn  in  School  and 
Society  for  February  8.  Mr.  Osborn  had  access  to  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  held  in  Paris  last  March  and  presents  these  with  a  brief  comment 
of  his  own.  In  general  the  object  of  the  school  seems  to  be  to  set  up  in 
Paris  an  example  of  the  American  method  of  instruction.  Wliat  this 
method  is  conceived  to  be  is  set  forth  by  M.  Buisson,  commissioner  of 
education  in  France,  who  declared  that  in  America  pupils  do  not  listea 
to  a  course,  they  participate  in  it — they  do  something. 


d.bef 


ONE  MALADJUSTACENT  OF  COLLEGE  WORK 

Further  testimony  as  to  the  need  of  professional  training  for  would 
college  teachers  appears  in  an  article  by  L.  W.  Webb  in  School  and  Society 
of  February  i.  The  writer,  after  having  lectured  to  his  class  on  the 
necessity  of  scientific  procedure  in  educational  work,  requested  the 
students  to  write  a  brief  paper  on  the  topic,  '*If  the  Past  Got  i\long 
without  Scientific  Education,  Why  Do  We  Need  It?"  The  best  paper 
was  handed  in  by  a  young  lady  who  had  taught  two  years.  She  was 
graduated  at  the  head  of  her  class  from  a  leading  state  university. 
When  she  got  mto  the  practical  work  of  teaching,  however,  she  very  soon 
found  that  the  game  was  a  new  one.  She  did  not  understand  children 
nor  modem  educational  methods,  and  therefore  simply  tried  to  get  the 
children  through  the  textbook  by  the  end  of  the  year.  She  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  every  other  profession  demands  a  thoroughly  scientific 
preparation,  education  is  probably  no  exception.  One  who  has  had  no 
professional  training  may  learn  a  great  deal  by  practical  experience,  but 
meantime  it  is  very  hard  on  the  children. 


USEFUL  BOCUMENTS 

The  Nation  of  Saturday,  February  8,  prints  in  extenso  General 
Smuts's  plan  for  a  League  of  Natioas. — Recent  bulletins  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington  are  entitled  as  follows :  *'  Teaching  American 
Ideals  through  Literature,"  by  Henry  Neumann;  "  Educational  Directory 
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of  1918-19'*;  "Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  as  Set  Forth 
by  the  N.E.A.  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion"; "American  Agricultural  Colleges,"  by  Chester  D.  Jarvis;  "Voca- 
tional Guidance  and  the  Public  Schools,"  by  W,  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.;  and 
"Manual  of  Educational  Legislation." — The  Department  of  University 
Extension  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  issues  an  interest- 
ing pamphlet  on  "English  for  American  Citizenship"  as  a  general  guide 
ts  Uiosc  developing  work  in  Americanization. — The  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  has  issued  an 
account  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  intermediate  schools 
in  that  city. — The  General  Education  Board,  60  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  issued  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  Gary  Public  Schools,  made  by 
Abraham  Flexner,  Frank  P.  Bachman,  George  D.  Strayer,  and  others. — 
The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  issues  as  recent  pamphlets, 
"Factory  Wood-Working  Trades,"  "Forestry  Pursuits,"  "The  Practice 
of  Medicine  as  a  Vocation,"  "The  Metal  Trades,"  "Army  Occupations/' 
"Automobile  Maintenance  and  Service,"  and  "Employment  Manage- 
ment."— Teachers  in  the  city  high  schools  would  find  much  that  is 
suggestive  in  a  new  periodical  published  in  Detroit  called  The  Day^s  Work, 


REVIEWS 


TODAY'S  SHORT  STORIES  ANALYZED 

Professor  Neal  in  his  preceding  work,  ShoH-StorUs  in  the  Makings 
contributed  a  labor-saving  invention  to  the  discussion  of  the  short-stor>' 
(printed  with  a  hyphen)  by  suggesting  for  it  the  term  "conte,"  the 
meaning  of  which  may  be  understood  independently  of  hyphens;  and 
this  was  done  before  h^^^henated  names  had  fallen  into  general  disfavor. 
Further  than  that,  his  work  showed  keenness  and  thorough  analysis  and 
teaching  availability  of  the  type  specifically  useful  in  the  academic 
practice  for  which  the  book  was  intended.  The  present  work'  is  a 
continuation  and  application  of  the  principles  of  the  former  one,  although 
it  may  be  used  independently. 

It  is  notably  true,  as  observed  in  the  Preface,  that  no  treatise  or 

method  relating  to  short-story  writing  can  stand  unmodified  for  more 

than  a  few  years  at  longest;  while  fundamentals  may  remain  unchanged, 

the  details  of  applying  them  shift  from  year  to  year  and  almost  from 

month  to  month.    This  book  is  therefore  of  special  interest  and  value 

because  it  deals,  technically  and  minutely  and  yet  with  striking  clearness, 

with  the  practice  of  short-story  writing  as  exemplified  in  publications  of 

the  preceding  few  months.    All  art  successfully  practiced  in  story  writing, 

apart  from  personal  and  subjective  considerations,  must  depend  for  its 

guidance  upon  the  study  of  the  short-stories  that  are  written  from  day  to 

day;   and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  Professor  Neal's 

book  is  that  it  leads  students  from  the  study  of  itself  to  the  direct  study 

of  the  live  first-hand  data  upon  which  the  book  is  and  all  other  such 

books  must  be  based,  so  that  it  tends  to  train  the  writer  away  from 

dependency  upon  sources  of  authority  to  see  for  himself  the  nature  of 

conditions  as  they  change,  and  to  stimulate  his  initiative  in  meeting 

them.    It  is  sound  in  theory  and  skilful  in  application,  useful  for  any 

teacher  or  student  of  the  subject,  and  perhaps  even  more  useful  for  those 

who  are  compelled  to  practice  without  direct  personal  guidance  of  any 

kind. 

E.  M.  H. 


'  Today's  Short  Stories  Analysed, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1918. 


By  Robert  Wilson  Neal,  A^.    New  York: 


BOOK  NOTICES 

[Mention  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewheieJI 


Vocaiionai  English.    By   William   R.   Bowlin   and   George   L.   Marsh. 

Chicago:  Scott.  Foresman  &  Co.,  igiS.    Pp.  396. 

A  high-school  text  which  stresses  the  English  used  in  business  but  not  business 
practice  as  such.    Distinctly  promising. 

Reading:  Its  Naiure  and  Development.  By  Chabi.es  Hubbard  Jtjdd. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1918.  Pp.  192.  Supplemenicry 
Educational  Monograph,  Vol.  II,  No.  4. 

The  Handmriiing  Afovement:  A  Study  of  the  Motor  Factors  of  Excellence  in 
Penmanship.  By  Frank  N.  Freeman.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1918.  Pp.  169.  Supplemenlary  Educational  Monograph,  VoL  II, 
No.  3. 

Sentences  and  Thinking.    By  Norman  Foerster  and  J.  M.  Steaduan,  Jr., 
Durham,  N.C.    The  Seeman  Printery,  igi8.    Pp.  31. 
A  college  drill  course  in  the  sentence. 

Newspaper  Writing  in  Sligk  Schools.     By  N.  L.  FuNT.     Lawrence,  Kan.: 
Department  of  Joumaiism  Press,  University  of  Kansas,  1918.    Pp.  70. 
For  sale  by  Uoyd  Adams  Noble,  New  York. 

Hints  to  Officers  on  Givifig  Commands.  By  S.  S.  Curry.  Boston:  School  of 
Expression,  1918.    Pp.  32.    $0.25. 

Principles  of  Expressive  Reading.    By   Olap   M,   Norlie.    Boston:    The 
Gorham  Press.  1918.     Pp.  190.    $1.50. 
A  somewhat  technical  tcatise  on  the  use  of  the  voice. 

Home  Life  around  the  World.    By  George  A.  Mirick.    With  illustrations 
from    original   photographs   by    Burton    Holmes.    Boston:     Houghton 
Miffiin  Co.,  iqi8.    Pp.  163. 
A  geographical  reader  for  the  fourth  grade  made   up  of  personal  narratives. 

Excellent  study  questions  are  appended  to  each  chapter. 

The  Outdoor  Book,    By  Zoe  Meyer.    Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1918. 

Pp.  123- 

A  chaimin^y  illustrated  "nature"  reader  for  the  second  school  year. 

Merry  Christmas  Entertainments.  Edited  by  C.  Sindelar.  Chicago :  Bcckley- 
Cardy  Co.,  igrS.    Pp.  160. 

Father  Thrift  and  His  Animal  Friends.    By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.    Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  1918.    Pp.  128.    $0.50. 
A  supplementary  reader  for  second  and  third  grades. 
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READING  REPORTS 

Br  SUSAN  S.  SHERJDAN.  PhJ). 

KeAd  of  tbc  D«partraent  of  f-jlj-l* 
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THE  VALUE  OF  MEASUREMENTS 
THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  COMPOSITION  IN  ENGUSH  CLASSES' 


FLORA  E.  PARKER 
Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 


A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Hillegas,  then  a  professor  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  interested  himself  in  scales  for 
measuring  English  composition.  As  the  result  of  an  amount  of 
work  which  speaks  highly  for  his  devotion  to  his  idea,  he  presented 
the  educational  world  with  such  a  scale.    He  says: 

Proper  standards  would  make  it  possible  lo  compare  with  certainty  the 
work  done  in  one  school  or  system  of  schools  with  that  done  elsewhere.  They 
would  make  it  impossible  for  mere  opinion  to  control  so  much  of  our  school- 
room practice. 

If  there  were  standards  or  scales  for  the  measurement  of  results  in  the 
various  school  subjects  that  would  approximate  the  accuracy  of  the  scales 
used  in  measuring  extension,  weight,  and  time,  educational  administrators 
and  investigators  would  be  able  to  measure  and  express  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  system  in  terms  that  would  cany  conviction. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  report  itself  as  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  ideas  quoted.  It  is  of  no  value  for  a  higher  school  to 
record  itself  as  willing  to  accept  students  of  a  certain  grading  if 
that  grading  means  wide  diversity  of  attainment.  It  is  unforttmate 
certainly  for  work  to  be  attempted  in  any  institution  with  a  group 
of  students  made  up  of  a  combination  of  those  prepared  in  two  or 

•  A  report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  High-School  Research  Dcpartmenl  of  the 
Detroit  English  Club,  presented  to  the  Club  in  May,  iqiS. 
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more  classrooms  though  they  may  be  in  the  same  institution^  if 
the  standard  by  which  they  have  been  graded  differi  widely. 
Work  can  proceed  only  with  lamentable  loss  to  some.  Such 
conditions  are  too  familiar  to  any  body  of  teachers  to  require 
discussion.  It  is  believed  that  educational  measurements  can  be 
developed  to  a  point  where  they  can  assist  in  the  solution  of  such 
problems. 

Your  committee  wishes,  however,  to  make  a  plea  for  the  limita- 
tion of  definite  measurements  to  those  subjects  which  are  by 
nature  definitely  measurable.  Spelling,  it  is  held,  is  measurable,  as 
is  arithmetic;  in  fact,  measurement  could  be  constructed  and 
applied  with  profit  in  practically  all  branches  of  mathematics  and 
science.  They  are  measurable  by  such  scales  as  are  used  in  deter- 
mining extension,  weight,  and  time.  The  student's  mastery  of 
the  material  out  of  which  histor>-  is  made  could  also  be  laid  off 
with  a  yardstick,  but  history  itself  has  to  an  extent  the  same 
elusive  element  as  composition,  one  which  should  give  pause  to 
the  maker  of  scales. 

As  your  committee  sees  the  matter,  composition  has  at  least 
two  large  phases:  First,  it  is  the  science  of  expression  rigidly 
incased  in  a  body  of  rules  concerning  grammar,  punctuation,  dic- 
tion, and  so  forth;  as  such  it  is  definitely  measurable.  Second,  it 
is  also  an  art  with  all  the  intangible  graces  and  beauties  which  reside 
in  that  realm;  as  such  it  is  not  only  not  definitely  measurable  but 
the  attempt  to  make  it  so  may  result  in  positive  harm. 

Now  just  a  word  concerning  recent  exp>erience.  The  problem 
of  composition  grading  was  presented  to  a  class  largely  composed 
of  fine,  brutally  frank  Junior  boys.  They  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal their  horror  when  there  was  boldly  exposed  to  them  the  proba- 
bility that  the  same  literary  product  which  in  their  class  would 
receive  a  certain  mark  would  in  all  likelihood  in  the  class  of  a 
colleague  teaching  the  same  work  receive  a  different  mark,  in 
some  cases  higher  and  in  some  cases  lower.  It  was  even  frankly 
admitted  that  work  of  equal  value  in  their  class  might  at  different 
times  be  differently  graded,  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
a  standard-setting  pupil  of  unusual  ability.  Great  indignation 
greeted  these  confessions.    There  was  no  justice  left  in  the  world. 
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The  Hillegas  scale  was  presented  and  each  student  provided 
with  an  exposition  written  by  a  fellow-student,  which  he  was  to 
grade.  The  task  was  undertaken  with  avidity.  The  next  day 
a  chastened  class  appeared.  Difficulties  were  great.  One  said, 
*'This  composition  would  receive  a  very  high  mark  by  the  scale, 
but  it  is  not  satisfactory  at  all,  because  the  topic  is  not 
developed  by  the  method  assigned.  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  it."  Tied  to  the  scale,  their  teacher  was  equally  at  a  loss. 
The  marks  were  considered  and  criticized  until  the  class  revolted, 
claiming  inability  to  see  the  value  of  the  whole  performance. 
Except  for  some  points  to  be  indicated  later,  their  teacher  was 
again  equally  at  a  loss.  Before  the  question  was  dropped,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  mark  on  a  composition  was  simply  the  teacher's 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  exercise.  A  good  mark  carried 
the  conviction  of  the  instructor  that  the  point  the  lesson  was 
designed  to  illustrate  was  made  and  that  there  was  also  a  satis- 
factory handling  of  points  previously  made,  as  well  as  worthy 
content.  The  mark  was  worth  just  what  the  teacher's  opinion 
was  worth  and  could  in  the  nature  of  things  be  worth  nothing  else. 

A  little  Freshman  girl  imagined  a  conversation  between  Ulysses 
and  Calypso,  in  which  the  hero  was  made  to  say,  "I  wouldst  fain 
see  my  native  land  again  and  all  my  faithful  subjects.  My  dear 
Penelope  and  my  son,  who  was  a  mere  babe  when  last  I  looked  upon 
him,  must  long  for  me  as  I  yearn  for  a  sight  of  them."  The  cadence 
of  the  lines  was  so  appealing  that  an  excellent  mark  apf>eared  in 
the  corner  of  the  paper,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  with  the  verb  of  the  second  person.  The  use  of  the  old 
solemn  form  of  discourse  was  new,  but  when  the  class  has  been 
drilled  on  the  conjugations  of  several  English  verbs  in  the  present 
tense  indicative,  should  '*I  wouldst"  again  appear,  the  defense 
will  not  be  so  lightly  condoned. 

Children  have  learned,  from  the  grade  schools  on,  that  co- 
ordinate conjunctions  connect  like  constructions.  However,  at 
any  stage  of  their  high-school  development,  when  the  limelight 
is  turned  upon  the  absolute  necessity  that  what  precedes  and 
what  follows  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  should  be  cast  in  the  same 
grammatical  mold,  the  student  who  at  that  moment  connects  a 
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participial  phrase  and  an  adjective  clause  by  "and'*  will  find  his 
grading  much  more  seriously  affected  than  it  would  be  by  the  same 
sin  a  month  earlier. 

Your  committee  holds  that  three  elements  here  indicated  are 
taken  no  cognizance  of  in  either  of  the  two  scales  now  investigated 
and  can  be  taken  no  cognizance  of  in  any  scale  yet  to  be  invented. 
They  are  the  nature  of  the  assignment,  the  newness  of  the  effort, 
and  the  emphasis  of  the  teaching.  These  seem  peculiarly  vital 
elements  to  eliminate  from  the  grading.  They  are  always  present, 
and  there  might  be  added  a  fourth,  which  is  in  Detroit  schools  no 
light  consideration.  The  foreign  student  wiU  work  havoc  with  any 
system  of  measurements. 

The  Hillegas  scale  marks  its  sample  comp>ositions^  gathered 
from  all  grades,  somewhere  from  zero  to  one  thousand,  the  number 
attached  in  each  particular  case  having  been  obtained  by  arranging 
the  marks  of  four  hundred  experienced  persons,  each  one  of  whom 
has  independently  considered  the  productions.  There  was  pub- 
lished in  1899  a  book  called  The  Best  Short  Poems  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Two  himdred  authors  and  critics  were  asked  to  make  a 
list  of  the  twenty-five  best.  "The  Chambered  Nautilus  "  appeared 
oftener  in  the  replies  than  any  other  poem  and  is  placed  first 
in  the  collection  resulting  from  the  composite  judgment.  There  is 
an  interest  in  looking  over  the  titles,  but  it  is  difficult  to  express  the 
confusion  associated  with  the  idea  that  "The  Chambered  Nautilus" 
has  been  selected  for  first  place  by  some  multiple-eyed,  medley- 
brained  composite  being  with  no  personality.  Were  we  presented 
with  such  a  list  from  Xipling,  for  instance,  the  imagination  would 
be  stimulated  and  interest  quickened.  We  care  what  some  person 
thinks,  but  an  impersonal,  colorless  judgment  lacks  vitality.  On 
our  faculties  there  is  no  Kipling,  and  among  our  themes  no 
"Chambered  Nautilus,"  but  is  there  no  analogy  ?  In  a  large  dty 
school  system  one  great  danger  is  that  all  opportunity  to  express 
personality  be  crushed,  and  hence  that  a  teacher  fail  entirely  to 
do  what,  to  quote  roughly,  a  modern  educator  believes  is  the  only 
thing  a  teacher  can  do  for  a  student,  transfer  to  him  his  ideal  of 
his  subject  and  let  the  seed  grow.  Fortunately  what  to  the  earnest 
teacher  seems  like  a  widespread  tendency  to  limit  his  professional 
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to  mechanical ,  channelsj  with  uniformity  as  the  supreme 
good,  can  never  quite  succeed,  because  the  material  on  the  benches 
or  behind  the  desk  is  too  unchangeably  human. 

When  Mr.  Blackwood  received  the  Scenes  Jrom  Clerical  Lije^ 
Thackeray  was  visiting  in  his  home.  The  publisher  read  the 
manuscript  and  said  to  his  guest,  "I  think  I  have  found  a  first- 
class  passenger."  The  novelist  read  the  Scefies  and  could  see 
nothing  in  them.  Would  a  scale  have  made  them  set  a  like  judg- 
ment on  the  product  ? 

The  Harvard-Newton  scale  was  produced  later  and  corrects 
some  of  the  defects  experience  showed  in  that  of  Dr.  Hiliegas.  It 
was  foxind  difficult  to  measure  all  products  by  one  set  of  graded 
exercises,  and  the  new  effort  provided  a  scale  for  each  of  four  types 
of  discourse,  so  that  a  piece  of  description  could  be  measured  by 
description,  narration  by  narration,  and  so  forth.  There  is  also 
added  to  each  a  statement  giving  the  strong  and  weak  points  which 
xnfiuenced  the  grading.    This  adds  materially  to  the  value. 

Most  serious  of  all  departures  was  the  determination  to  make 
the  new  scale  for  one  grade  of  work  only,  in  this  case  the  eighth. 
That  practically  relinquished  the  idea  that  a  value  could  be  assigned 
Xo  a  composition  as  such,  zero  or  ten  to  that  of  an  infant  beginner 
ajid  1, 000  to  the  competent  university  student.     The  Harvard- 
Newton  scale  is  an  arrangement  in  order  of  merit  of  compositions 
Avritlen  in  one  school  system.    The  samples  were  selected  by  each  of 
several  teachers  so  as  to  show  all  degrees  of  excellence.     One  person 
-with  two  or  three  assistants  made  selections  from  these  and  arranged 
them  in  order  of  merit  with  a  grading  A,  B,  C,  etc.    The  result  is 
just  as  interesting  and  very  little  more  valuable  than  the  carefully 
marked  exercises  of  any  teacher  would  be  to  any  other  teacher  and 
comes  no  nearer  the  absolute  measurement  sought  by  Dr.  Hiliegas. 
To  your  committee  it  is  good  that  composition  grading  differs. 
It  would  seem  that  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  some  phase  of 
the  work  which  appeals  to  the  individual  controlling  it.     It  is  well 
with  the  student  who  in  his  high-school  course  has  several  teachers 
each  with  a  conviction  upyon  which  he  insists.    Since  no  student 
would  be  equally  apt  in  all  ways,  his  work  would  in  the  four  years 
have  a  variety  of  gradings,  to  his  profit  your  committee  believes. 
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Briefly,  then,  it  is  held  that  composition  scales  are  interesting 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  student.  He  likes  to  see  some  other  grad- 
ing of  work  similar  to  his  own.  An  investigation  of  reasons  for 
low  or  high  marks  on  the  samples  submitted  is  a  valuable  class- 
room exercise.  There  might  even  be  profit  in  sometimes  marking 
compositions  by  a  scale,  so  long  as  care  be  taken  that  it  be  kept 
strictly  subservient  to  a  greater  aim.  But  compositions  can  never, 
because  of  their  nature,  be  measured  with  the  accuracy  used  in 
measuring  extension,  weight,  and  time;  it  would  be  a  calamity  if 
they  could.  Every  teacher  worth  the  hire  has  an  idea.  The  one 
aim  is,  again  to  quote  loosely,  the  conversion  of  humans  to  that 
selected  idea  by  the  only  way  a  thing  can  get  to  another— by  a 
human,  not  by  a  machine-like,  system. 


n.    THE  USES  OF  THE  HILLEGAS  SCALE* 


S.  A.  COURTIS 
Supervisor  of  Educational  Research,  Detroit,  Michigan 


I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Miss  Parker*s  excellent  and 
carefully  prepared  paper,  Tt  expresses  very  clearly  and  frankly 
what  are,  I  am  sure,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  many  teachers  of 
English  in  regard  to  measurement,  and  I  should  like  to  use  the  time 
allotted  to  me  to  stale  with  equal  frankness  the  case  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  believes,  not  only  that  in  particular  the  Hillegas 
scale  is  a  valuable  measuring  device,  but  that  everything  worth 
while  in  education  is  also  measurable. 

The  first  point  I  have  to  make  is  that  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  all  Miss  Parker's  objections  to  the  use  of  the  Hillegas  scale. 
If  I  were  teaching  an  English  class,  I  should  do  just  as  Miss  Parker 
does,  r  should  give  daily  marks  in  which  I  made  allowance  for  the 
personality  of  the  student,  the  nature  of  the  assignment,  the  newness 
of  the  effort,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  teaching.  I  should  consider 
it  my  highest  aim  to  transfer  to  the  student,  as  one  human  to 
another,  my  ideal  of  the  subject  and  to  let  the  seed  grow.     I,  too, 

*  A  reply  to  the  preceding  paper,  delivered  at  the  same  session  of  the  Detroit 
Englt&h  Club,  May,  igiS. 
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should  resent  all  attempts  to  use  any  mechanical  system  to  make 
the  students  all  alike.  I  count  it  as  the  supreme  achievement  of 
my  work  in  the  field  of  measurement  that  I  have  been  able  to  devise 
methods  of  procedure  which  enable  the  teachers  of  large  classes  to 
adjust  assigned  tasks  on  the  basis  of  individual  needs.  My  interest 
in  tests  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  means  of  measurement  alone  do  I  see 
any  hope  of  so  remedying  present  inefficiency  and  waste  that  the 
products  of  our  teaching  effort  sha:ll  be  ideals,  inspiration,  and 
character,  instead  of  a  few  morsels  of  knowledge  imperfectly 
assimilated  and  a  few  elementary  skills  imperfectly  developed. 

Can  I  make  my  statement  stronger?  Therefore,  if  you  believe 
I  am  sincere  you  will  recognize  at  once  that  there  Ls  no  conflict 
between  Miss  Parker's  views  and  my  own,  except  that  I  regard 
educational  tests  as  tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
ends,  while  Miss  Parker  does  not  see  how  they  can  be  so  used. 

The  explanation  of  our  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  Hillegas  composition  scale  is  very  simple:  Miss  Parker 
was  attempting  to  use  it  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never  meant 
to  be  used,  and  I  agree  with  her  that  for  this  purpose  it  has  no  value. 
A  carpenter  who  attempts  to  drive  a  nail  with  a  saw,  or  cut  a  board 
with  a  hammer,  is  not  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  value  of  either 
of  these  tools.  So  with  the  Hillegas  scale.  It  was  made  to  be  used 
for  one  purpose;  Miss  Parker  has  been  using  it  for  another  purpose 
and  has  found  it  imsalisfactory.  I  have  used  it  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made  and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  Do  you 
wonder  that  our  opinions  differ  ? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  education  is  a  complex,  many- 
sided  process  in  which  many  different  viewpoints  are  possible. 
Supervision  and  teaching  give  rise  to  two  such  different  points  of 
view.  Supervision  is  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  the  general 
process,  teaching  with  the  development  of  the  individual  child. 

A  teacher's  marks  mean  different  things  on  different  days,  and 
it  is  right  that  they  should  do  so.  A  teacher  marking  a  composition 
may  on  one  day,  as  Miss  Parker  has  pointed  out,  ignore  mistakes 
for  which  at  another  time,  on  account  of  the  change  in  emphasis, 
severe  penalties  would  be  imposed.  A  teacher  who,  on  reading  a 
very  poor  composition  and  discovering  in  it  evidence  of  the  first 
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conscious  effort  toward  self-mastery  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  did 
not  reward  that  eflfort  with  a  good  mark,  whatever  the  actual  merit 
of  the  composition  might  be,  would  be  an  educational  criminal. 
In  other  words,  a  teacher  in  marking  takes  into  account  all  the 
conditions  and  human  elements  in  a  situation  and  manipulaUs  her 
marks  accordingly.  Marks  are  thus  a  medium  of  communication 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  a  mecham'cal  device  through  which 
pulse  ctirrents  of  personal  interpretation,  sympathy,  and  under- 
standing. Miss  Parker  does  not  see  how  marking  by  means  of  the 
Hillegas  scale  can  possibly  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  answer 
is  simple:  it  can't,  and  wasn't  expected  to. 

The  proof  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  statement  in  regard  to  the 
purpose  of  the  scale  quoted  by  Miss  Parker.  Dr.  Hillegas  said, 
"Proper  standards  would  make  it  possible  to  compare  with  certainty 
the  work  done  in  one  school  or  system  of  schoob  with  that  done 
elsewhere.  They  would  make  it  impossible  for  mere  opinion  to 
control  so  much  of  our  schoolroom  practice."  Did  you  hear  Miss 
Parker  say  much  about  the  comparison  of  one  school  system  with. 
another,  or  discuss  the  determination  of  the  relative  efficiency  of 
different  methods?  No!  These  are  administrative  and  super- 
visory problems,  and  Miss  Parker  was  concerned  with  the  teaching 
problems.    This  is  the  real  source  of  our  disagreement. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  administration  the  various  courses  in 
English  composition  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  express  thoughts  in  written  and  oral  English.  The  child 
enters  the  kindergarten  unable  to  express  himself  in  writing  at  all; 
he  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  high  school  with  the  ability  rather 
completely  developed.  At  the  various  grade  levels  between, 
different  degrees  of  the  development  are  found  to  have  occurred. 
In  general  the  compositions  written  at  the  end  of  the  third  grade 
will  differ  in  development  from  those  written  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  grade  and  both  from  those  written  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
grade.  The  Hillegas  scale  is  designed  to  afford  a  measure  of  the 
degree  of  development  shown  by  a  given  composition  as  a  composi- 
tion, entirely  independent  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
produced  or  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  written.  It  does  not 
pretend   to  say  what  allowance  (or  mark)   should  be  made  a 
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particular  child  for  writing  a  composition  of  a  given  value.  It 
measures  a  singk  phase  of  the  situation  only,  the  value  of  the 
composition  as  a  composition. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  the  matter  plain  by  a  concrete  illustration. 
If  I  were  to  pick  out  a  particular  composition  and  ask  Miss  Parker 
to  mark  it,  according  to  her  own  statements  she  would  need  to 
know  the  grade  of  the  pupil,  the  nature  of  the  assignment,  the 
newness  of  the  effort,  the  emphasis  of  the  teaching,  and  the  home 
environment  of  the  child.  That  is,  Miss  Parker  admits  that  if  the 
composition  were  written  by  a  third-grader  she  would  give  it  one 
mark,  but  if  it  were  written  by  a  high-school  student  she  would  give 
it  quite  a  different  mark.  So  would  I,  if  I  were  teaching  the  pupil 
who  wrote  the  paper,  but  if  I  were  trying  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  composition  as  a  composition,  none  of  the  other  elements 
would  receive  the  slightest  consideration.  I  should  mark  for  one 
thing  alone,  the  general  merit  of  the  composition  as  a  piece  of 
English  writing. 

The  scale  values  do  not  represent  the  average  of  the  marks 
given  the  samples  by  different  teachers,  but  something  far  more 
important,  namely,  the  degree  of  development  represented  by 
the  composition.  The  first  sample  in  the  scale  represents  a  col- 
lection of  words  which  has  no  merit  as  a  composition.  That  is, 
it  just  does  not  express  thought.  The  last  sample  in  the  scale 
represents  about  as  excellent  a  specimen  of  composition  as  can  be 
found  among  papers  written  by  young  people  in  their  teens.  The 
other  samples  of  the  scale  represent  the  equal  steps  or  divisions 
between  these  two  extremes.  Therefore  the  general  merit  or 
stage  of  development  of  any  composition  written  by  children  in 
school  may  be  determined  by  comparing  it  with  the  scale  samples 
until  the  one  is  found  which  it  most  resembles. 

Many  teachers  do  not  see  how  the  diflFercnce  in  merit  of  two 
samples  can  be  exactly  determined,  and  it  must  be  admitted  the 
statistical  procedure  adopted  needs  special  study  before  it  can  be 
understood.  There  is  nothing  uncertain  or  mysterious  about  it, 
however.  For  instance,  I  have  myself  constructed  a  scale  for 
measuring  the  area  of  polygons  by  precisely  the  same  method  as 
that  which  Hillegas  used  in  the  construction  of  the  scale  for  English 
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composition,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  case  of  area  it  is 
possible  to  check  measurements  with  the  scale  by  measurements 
with  a  ruler.  We  know,  therefore,  that  the  general  method  is  valid, 
and  in  the  face  of  such  objective  proof  no  one  should  lightly  dismiss 
the  method  with  contemptuous  remarks  based  on  personal  opinion 
only. 

Briefly,  the  method  is  one  which  measures  the  difference  between 
two  compositions  by  their  effects.  If  I  were  to  submit  two  samples 
to  this  audience  and  ask  you  to  say  which  composition  had  the 
greater  general  merit  as  a  specimen  of  written  English,  and  if,  when 
your  judgments  were  tabulated,  it  was  found  that  50  per  cent  were 
in  favor  of  A,  while  50  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  B,  it  could  be  said 
with  absolute  truthfulness  that  the  effects  produced  by  these  two 
samples  were  the  same.  That  is,  the  two  samples  represent  the 
same  degree  of  development  and  are  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
everybody  in  the  audience,  that  is,  100  per  cent  of  the  judges, 
agreed  that  A  was  better  than  B,  there  would  be  no  doubt  that 
A  was  better  than  B.  Further,  if  75  per  cent  of  the  judges  said 
A  was  better  than  B,  while  only  25  per  cent  said  B  was  belter 
than  A,  and  if  for  two  other  samples,  C  and  D,  75  per  cent  of 
the  same  judges  said  C  was  better  than  D,  we  should  know  that 
C  was  just  as  much  better  than  D  as  A  was  than  B. 

We  need  not  be  concerned  with  the  details  of  the  long  process 
by  which  these  results  were  worked  out  for  the  Hillegas  scale.  It 
is  enough  to  comprehend  that  the  papers  were  not  marked  and  the 
marks  averaged,  but  that  the  papers  were  compared  and  the  scale 
constructed  of  samples  which  differ  by  nearly  uniform  amounts 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of 
"better  than*'  judgments,  and  finally,  that  this  method  is  one  which 
can  be  proved  to  yield  consistent  results.  The  Hillegas  scale, 
therefore,  trtdy  represents  a  scries  of  graded  samples  which  exhibit 
the  various  degrees  of  merit  or  development  to  be  found  among  the 
papers  written  by  children  in  our  schools. 

Even  if  you  grant  the  points  which  I  have  been  trying  to  make, 
you  will  have  a  number  of  questions  to  ask.  The  first  of  these  is, 
"If  the  scale  is  not  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  for  the  daily  marking, 
what  good  is  it?"    My  answer  must  be  other  questions,  "Is  the 
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teacher  and  her  class  the  only  consideration  in  education  ?  Are 
there  no  questions  of  general  policy  to  be  answered,  and  may  it  not 
be  that  measurements  of  little  value  to  the  teacher  as  a  teacher  may 
have  a  great  value  to  the  school  system  as  a  whole  ?" 

For  instance,  during  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  development  of  ability  in  English  composition 
in  the  Gary  schools.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  training 
peculiar  to  Gary  produces  better  or  worse  results  than  the  corre- 
sponding training  in  Detroit  is  an  imp>ortant  one  for  Superintendent 
Chadsey  and  the  school  board,  is  it  not  ?  Shall  that  comparison 
be  based  upon  opinion,  upon  teachers'  marks,  or  upon  a  careful 
measurement  of  the  product  ?  You  will  find  in  my  report,  when  it 
is  published,  a  series  of  results  which  show  the  rate  and  character 
of  the  development  at  Gary  in  terms  of  the  Hillegas  scale.  Are  you 
going  to  be  able  to  compare  your  work  with  these  results  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  if  your  marks  have  as  many  meanings  as  Miss  Parker 
claims  her  marks  do.  Fortunately,  here  in  Detroit  we  have  a 
number  of  grade  teachers  who  have  been  willing  to  study  the 
Hillegas  scale  and  to  train  themselves  to  use  it  as  it  was  meant  to 
be  used.  We  have,  therefore,  a  few  reliable  data  on  which  to  base 
comparison.  Fortunately,  also,  we  have  a  supervisor  of  English 
who  appreciates  the  situation  and  who  is  working  to  secure  the 
information  which  a  super\isor  must  have  to  do  her  work  intel- 
ligently. By  the  end  of  this  year  Miss  Beverley  will  be  able  to 
give  us  a  really  adequate  measure  of  the  Detroit  product  at  the 
sulh-grade  level.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  elmilar  information  is  not 
at  hand  for  the  entire  twelve  grades  ? 

The  Hillegas  scale  is  of  value  in  determining  the  efficiency  of 
different  methods  of  teaching.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  term 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  interruptions  caused  by  the  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns,  Thrift  Stamp  drives,  and  all  the  other  war  work 
there  has  been  to  do.  Some  of  you  teachers  of  English  claim  that 
never  before  in  your  teaching  have  the  children  written  with  the 
same  real  interest,  never  before  have  they  had  so  many  real  thoughts 
to  express.  Some  of  you  feel  that  you  have  secured  results  better 
than  you  have  ever  attained  before,  and  if  you  had  the  say  you 
would  eliminate  entirely  the  formal  instruction  and  build  all  your 
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English  work  around  vital  activities.  The  rest  of  you  have  not 
half  covered  the  "course  of  study"  as  planned,  and  feel  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  results  in  English  composition  your  teaching 
has  been  completely  demoralized.  You  are  looking  forward  with 
dread  and  concern  to  several  years  more  of  the  war.  Now,  both 
groups  cannot  possibly  be  right,  and  what  position  is  Dr.  Chadsey 
to  take  in  planning  for  next  year — favor  these  "outside"  acti\'ities 
or  restrict  them  as  much  as  possible  ?  The  matter  could  be  easily 
settled  if,  if,  we  had  (x)  standards  of  past  attainment,  and  (3)  a 
measure  of  present  results. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  into  this  matter  further.  My  point  is  that 
measurement  of  the  product  of  teaching  has  a  value  to  adminis- 
trators and  supervisors  which  teachers  ought  to  recognize,  but  as 
a  whole  do  not.  The  Hillegas  scale  makes  such  measurement 
possible. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  larger  aspects  of  the  situation,  because  I 
want  to  be  ready  to  answer  another  question  which  I  know  you  will 
want  to  ask,  and  you  will  appreciate  the  answer  only  when  you 
appreciate  the  larger  point  of  view.  The  question  is,  "Is  the 
Hillegas  scale  of  any  value  to  a  teacher?"  and  the  answer  is  that 
ever>''  teacher  has  the  same  need  to  compare  her  results  with  those 
of  other  teachers  that  the  system  as  a  whole  has  to  compare  itself 
with  other  systems.  Let  us  face  this  matter  squarely. '  In  Detroit 
there  are  many  teachers  striving  to  develop  composition  ability 
in  children.  Some  succeed  better  than  others.  What  is  more 
important  still,  the  children  progress  from  teacher  to  teacher  and 
their  final  ability  is  the  resultant  of  all  their  training.  Moreover, 
the  children  differ  greatly  in  their  capadties.  Is  it  not  clear,  then, 
that  we  can  never  have  a  really  effective  school  system  as  a  whole 
until  the  work  of  each  teacher  begins  at  the  point  where  the  teacher 
before  her  left  off  and  carries  the  children  forward  for  a  definite 
gain  toward  the  distant  goals  ?  My  statement  to  you  is  that  in  my 
judgment  every  teacher,  without  exception,  should  test  and  mark 
by  the  Hillegas  scale  the  ability  of  her  pupils  when  she  receives  them 
and  when  she  sends  them  on  to  the  next  teacher.  In  this  marking, 
which  you  will  notice  is  not  for  the  student's  benefit  but  for  the 
teacher's,  no  consideration  should  enter  but  one,  the  merit  of  the 
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compositions  as  compositions.  I  believe  every  teacher  should 
compare  both  the  amount  of  the  change  she  has  produced  during 
the  term  with  the  standard  change  produced  by  other  teachers  of 
her  grade  for  the  dty  as  a  whole,  and  the  final  ability  of  her  class 
with  the  standard  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  I  believe,  further,  that 
when  a  teacher  finds  by  such  measurement  that  she  is  getting  year 
after  year  less  results  than  other  teachers,  she  should  of  her  own 
initiative  seek  assistance  from  the  supervisor  of  English  and  try  to 
bring  her  work  up  to  standard.  Please  remember  I  am  not  talking 
theory.  I  know  teachers  who  study  their  own  work  this  way.  I 
know  teachers  who  have  not  been  afraid  to  acknowledge  their 
failures,  and  I  know  also  that  such  confession  has  never  affected 
their  standing  adversely.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  results  and  the 
greatest  progress  always  come  to  teachers  who  have  the  professional 
interest  in  their  work  to  try  to  improve  it.  The  Hillegas  scale  is 
thus  of  value  to  teachers  as  teachers  in  that  it  enables  them  to  study 
and  control  their  own  efforts  as  they  could  not  do  without  it. 

Miss  Parker  says  that  in  a  city  school  system  one  great  danger  is 
that  all  opportunity  to  express  personality  be  crushed.  She  did 
not  mention  the  other  danger,  which  is  equally  great  when  the 
number  of  workers  in  one  department  is  large,  namely,  that  the 
teachers  hired  will  have  no  personality  to  express.  As  I  see  it, 
the  whole  problem  is  how  to  set  teachers  free  to  express  their 
personality,  and  yet  keep  them  under  such  control  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  children  will  not  be  wrecked.  If  each  teacher  work  at 
the  task  from  a  different  angle,  if  there  Ls  no  persistent  effort  to 
attain  a  definite  goal,  the  result  is  a  Russian  Bolshevism  which  is 
just  as  undesirable  as  a  Prussian  domination.  A  democracy  can 
tolerate  neither. 

Standards  based  in  exact  measurement  seem  to  me  to  offer  the 
one  way  of  escape.  To  say  that  no  student  has  completed  twelfth- 
grade  English  composition  until  under  given  conditions  he  can 
write  as  well  as  qiiality  75  on  the  Hillegas  scale  is  to  give  definite- 
ness  to  the  goal  and  to  set  the  teacher  free.  She  may  work  in  any 
way  she  pleases,  use  any  material  and  any  text.  The  one  require- 
ment is  that  when  she  has  finished,  the  desired  goal  has  been 
led.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  goal  is  not  attained,  both  the 
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teacher  and  the  supervisor  know  it  and  can  act  accordingly.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  teacher's  work  does  not  produce  results  she  needs  to 
change  her  method,  and  if  after  trial  she  proves  incapable  of 
profiting  by  training  she  needs  to  be  eliminated  as  a  teacher  of 
English  composition. 

I  trust  no  one  will  misunderstand  me.  This  is  a  vital  matter 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  interests  of  our  nation  demand  that 
as  little  time  be  wasted  in  school  as  jxjssible.  The  interests  of  the 
teacher  demand  that  there  be  no  hasty  elimination  on  the  basis 
of  either  **pcrsonal  bias"  or  "inadequate  measurement.'*  Justice 
is  as  dear  to  teachers  as  to  other  members  of  society.  I,  myself, 
am  enough  of  a  democrat  to  believe  that  in  an  ideal  school  system 
the  setting  of  standards,  the  determination  of  efficient  methods, 
and  the  rating  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  measured  results  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  teachers  themselves.  But  this  much  at  least 
is  certain.  The  present  products  of  the  teaching  of  English  com- 
position in  the  schools  of  America  are  unsatisfactory.  Changes 
are  sure  to  come.  The  two  questions  which  English  teachers  must 
ask  and  answer  for  themselves  are  these:  (i)  Shall  the  changes  be 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  teachers  of  English,  or  arbitrarily 
and  autocratically  by  those  in  authority  who  may  have  little 
knowledge  of  real  conditions  ?  (2)  Are  changes  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  opinion  only  or  on  the  basis  of  exact  knowledge  obtained 
from  careful  experiments  and  scientific  measurement  ? 

One  last  point  and  I  am  through.  The  average  teacher  of 
English,  even  if  conA-inced  that  measurement  is  desirable,  hesitates 
to  begin  because  she  is  conscious  of  her  own  lack  of  training  in  this 
new  field.  The  whole  development  of  measurement  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  five  years,  and  few  of  you  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  much  about  fundamental  principles.  If  you  have 
attempted  to  use  the  Hillegas  scale  without  training  you  have 
probably  been  dissatisfied  with  your  results.  So  while  you  may 
give  uneasy  assent  to  some  of  the  points  1  have  been  trying  to  make, 
you  will  be  a  very  unusual  individual  indeed  if  you  overcome  your 
inertia  and  really  begin  to  experiment  along  the  new  lines. 

Fortunately,  in  this  city  provision  has  been  made  for  giving  you 
just  such  assistance  as  you  may  need.    As  I  understand  my  position 
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as  Supervisor  of  Educational  Research,  it  is  my  express  duty  to 
bring  to  teachers  who  desire  to  work  on  any  measurement  problems 
al!  the  technical  information  that  is  available.  The  Hillegas  scale 
is  a  crude  instrument  at  best.  If  "unity"  is  a  desirable  character- 
istic of  good  writing,  we  must  have  a  similar  unity  scale  by  which 
to  mai^.  If  a  child  should  grow  in  the  range  and  power  of  his 
vocabulary,  we  must  have  appropriate  vocabulary  tests  to  deter- 
mine standard  and  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  various  methods 
of  teaching.  There  are  endless  opportunities  for  service  for  all, 
and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  anything  I  can  to  assist  you.  If  you 
have  no  problems  of  your  own,  I  can  supply  plenty,  if  you  are  willing 
to  take  part  in  such  investigations.  For  instance,  Miss  Blair,  of 
the  Farrand  School,  has  been  working  with  me  in  constructing  a  rate 
test  for  ability  to  organize  words  into  sentences.  Her  results  seem 
to  show  that  this  is  an  important  phase  of  composition  ability.  I 
need  the  assistance  of  other  teachers  in  perfecting  and  standardizing 
these  and  many  similar  tests  and  scales. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  remember,  therefore,  that  the  measure- 
ment work  is  on  the  go.  Other  teachers  have  proved  by  actual 
trial  that  they  can  use  the  Hillegas  composition  scale  consistently 
and  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  school  system;  that 
measurement  is  no  mechanical  system  for  grinding  the  life  out  of 
teachers,  but  a  tool  by  the  proper  use  of  which  problems  may  be 
solved,  inefficiency  eliminated,  and  the  teacher  set  free  to  work  for, 
and  to  achieve  as  never  before,  those  higher  "beauties  and  graces'* 
of  their  subjects  which  are  now  ** intangible''  only  because  we  have 
so  little  exact  knowledge  about  them. 
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Having  placed  fourth-year  English  as  experimented  upon  in 
1915-16  in  the  hands  of  an  English  teacher,  I  have  endeavored  this 
year  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  problem  method  in  third-year 
high-school  English  work. 

Our  problem  or  project  aimed  to  fill  a  crying  need  in  a  small  high 
school  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  students  on  the  Iron  Range  in 
northeastern  Minnesota.  Two  years  ago  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  Ranger  was  started  by  the  printing  instructor  and  a  group  of 
students.  The  work  was  well  done  but  proved  an  arduous  task  in 
so  small  a  school,  inasmuch  as  it  was  independent  of  regular 
accredited  work.  What  should  be  done  with  the  Ranger  was  a 
question  that  faced  the  school  and  me  last  fall.  When  English  m 
met  for  its  first  class  period  I  put  before  them  the  proposition  of 
editing  the  Ranger  as  an  English  project.  We  concluded  to  look  it 
over  thoroughly  and  think  it  out  before  deciding.  After  several 
days  of  discussion  this  decision  was  reached:  We  would  study  the 
project  until  November  first,  at  which  time  we  would  be  ready  to 
issue  a  high-school  publication  from  our  own  printshop.  Since  we 
did  not  know  the  type  of  publication  we  wished  to  put  out,  we  began 
studying  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a  view  to  deciding. 

Our  class  work  for  a  month  consisted  of  bringing  to  a  head  our 
observation,  information,  and  inspiration  concerning  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Four  times  a  week  we  met  as  an  English  class  in  a 
forty-five-minute  session;  once  a  week  the  whole  class  took  a 
double  period  in  the  printshop  under  a  regular  printing  teacher. 
This  four-and-one  arrangement  we  have  maintained.  There  was, 
moreover,  no  limit  to  the  extra  time  any  student  might  spjend  in  the 
printshop,  provided  he  kept  his  other  work  aboveboard.  It  was 
not  at  all  unusual  for  several  of  the  boys  to  spend  hours  in  the  shop 
over  and  above  the  required  time. 
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Soon  we  began  to  bring  our  newspaper  and  magazine  study  to 
a  focus  by  discussing  what  type  of  publication  to  essay.  A  week 
was  spent  in  observation  of  how  such  magazines  as  the  Literary 
Digest,  Review  oj  Reviews,  World's  Work,  Survey,  Tndepefideni,  and 
New  Republic  were  organized  as  to  classification  of  material,  for 
example.  Then  we  pursued  the  same  consideration  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harper's,  Everybody's,  and  the  American.  Finally  we 
brought  all  of  our  obser\'ations  to  a  head,  with  the  result  that  a 
monthly  magazine  was  decided  upon,  departments  were  created, 
heads  of  these  departments  were  elected,  and  the  class  was  divided 
under  these  heads  so  that  each  one  of  its  twenty-three  members 
fitted  in  defmilely  somewhere.  In  fact,  the  business  management, 
part  of  the  type-setting,  all  of  the  composition,  presswork,  and 
assembling  were  done  by  English  III  alone.  In  writing  for  the 
magazine  English  III  contributed  all  of  the  department  "write- 
ups,"  Contributions  from  the  whole  school  were  sought  for, 
encouraged,  and  secured,  but  all  went  through  the  several  depart- 
ments before  acceptance.  This  plan  of  procedure  evolved  before 
and  during  the  publication  of  our  first  number  in  November. 

In  our  more  or  less  cursory  study  of  current  magazines  we 
became  interested  in  the  short  story  as  an  important  literary 
feature  of  the  modern  American  magazine.  We  read  rather 
generally  along  that  line — stories  of  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Harte, 
Kipling — and  concluded  by  having  each  member  of  the  class  submit 
a  plot,  and  then  wridng  a  short  story.  The  class  not  only  succeeded 
in  doing  this  but  foresaw  that  it  would  give  us  material  from  which 
to  draw  for  our  literary  department  for  several  issues.  As  it  worked 
out,  our  short  stories  written  by  Thanksgiving  were  not  exhausted 
until  the  March  issue  of  the  Ranger, 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  these  was  their  local  color.  The 
students  began  to  find  *'copy,*'  to  find  "stories"  all  about  them. 
The  best  stories  incidentally  pictured  our  local  industries,  iron 
mining  and  lumbering,  or  school  life.  "The  Chip-Boy"  and  "The 
Water-Boy'"  were  minutely  true  in  detail  to  the  work  of  the  "chip- 
boy"  in  underground  mining  and  the  "water-boy"  in  open-pit 
mining.  Excellent  bits  of  description  made  vivid  an  otherwise 
commonplace  story,  "The  Chip-Boy": 
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Mike  lit  his  carbide  lamp  and  descended  the  tweniy-foot  ladders  which 
led  to  the  floor  of  the  drift.  Thence  to  his  right  he  looked  throu^  the  mouth 
of  the  drift  into  the  outside  world,  but  to  his  left  far  into  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
From  far  in  came  the  deep  "thump"  of  picks  striking  the  ore,  and  less  oftener 
ft  heavy  "thud  "  which  blocked  the  ears  and  shook  the  ground.  This  was  the 
blast. 

Actual  vernacular,  the  talk  of  the  pits,  made  "The  Water-Boy'* 
more  than  the  usual  high-school  theme.  "  *Gee,  that's  great! '  says 
he,  *I'm  goin*  to  find  Jim  Wessen.*  "  School  life  foimd  adequate 
expression  from  a  girl  in  the  class  in  the  story,  *'His  First  Long 
Pants."  Even  the  aspirations  of  those  students  who  had  already 
decided  upon  their  work  after  leaving  high  school  foimd  expression 
through  these  short  stories.  One  sLxteen-year-oId  boy  who  aspires 
to  journalism  wrote  a  by  no  means  ordinary  sketch  about  a  young 
reporter. 

In  this  journalistic  study  we  foimd  that  we  needed  knowledge  of 
tyj>es  of  writing,  especially  newspaper  t>'pes.  Accordingly,  after  a 
search  among  schoolbook  publications,  we  found  three  for  reference 
work  and  secured  several  copies  of  each:  Typical  Newspaper 
Stories  by  Harrington,  The  Writing  of  Neivs  by  Ross,  and  Merle 
Thorpe's  The  Coming  Newspaper.  We  also  subscribed  for  the 
magazine  the  Inland  Printer  and  found  it  valuable  on  the  printing 
side  of  the  work.  By  no  means  did  we  study  all  that  any  one  of 
these  books  had  to  offer,  however. 

After  our  season  with  the  short  story  we  centered  attention  upon 
"plain  news."  We  brought  in  well-written  examples  from  such 
papers  as  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Tribune,  read  Harrington's  dis- 
cussion of  plain  news  stories  and  his  excellent  illustrations  of  these, 
and  wrote  to  a  considerable  extent,  aiming  at  efiTectiveness,  brevity, 
and  clearness.  In  turn  we  studied  feature  and  htunan-interest 
stories  in  much  the  same  manner.  Our  results  in  the  latter  in 
particular  proved  creditable  and  can  be  seen  in  such  bits  as  these 
here  and  there  in  the  Ranger: 

S.  O.  S.  IS  PxAcncE 

The  thermometer  registered  22  degrees  below  zero,  yet  he  had  no  mittens. 
He  couldn't  have  been  more  than  five  years  old,  yet  I  'm  certain  that  he  was  his 
mother's  errand  boy  for  what  was  that  package  on  his  sled  ?  The  common 
instinct  of  boyiand  drew  a  boy  a  little  older  to  him. 
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"Wassa  matter?"  inquired  the  older. 

"I*ni  cold,"  sobbed  the  other. 

"WTicre's  your  mitU?" 

"Left 'em  home." 

"Whynchagct 'em?" 

"Oh.  I  live  out  ata  location." 

"Say,  if  you're  so  cold  as  that,  1*U  tell  you  what  you  kin  do.  Come  on  in 
my  room.    My  teacher  won't  care." 

"Awright,"  the  other  answered.  "Gee,  I  wish  it  was  Christmas.  Ma 
promised  mc  a  pair  of  mitts.     I  spoiled  the  others  playin'  snow-ball." 

"Serves  you  right,"  was  the  sage  comment  of  the  older.  "I  alius  play 
fihinney.    That  don't  hurt  your  mitts." 

The  conversation  was  broken  up  at  this  point,  for  the  older  boy  took  the 
younger  in.  And  yet  some  people  insist  that  very  little  brotherly  instinct 
exists  in  boys. 

And  Still  He  Seeued  to  Enjoy  Hivselp 

I  expect  you  never  saw  it,  and  even  if  you  did,  you  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  it  except  to  the  fact  that  he  was  there.  But  still  it  was  queer,  for 
he  limped  and  rarely  twisted  his  neck  and  once  in  a  while  he'd  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  right  jaw.  But  you  couldn't  suspect  anything,  for  he  danced  and 
laughed  and  seemed  to  have  the  best  time  of  his  life,  withal.  Why,  what  is 
this  all  about  ?    Ohl  nothing — a  boil,  toothache,  and  a  sore  heel — that's  all. 

During  this  work  a  number  of  the  class  of  twenty-three  became 
so  enthusiastic  that  my  desk  was  constantly  the  recipient  of  human- 
interest  sketches,  poems,  and  even  short  stories,  all  without  assign- 
ment. Students  tried  their  hands  and  heads  at  writing  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing  as  it  appealed  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  became  more  interested  in  the  printshop  side  of  the  subject 
and,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  spent  hours  there  in  the  evenings 
or  on  Saturday  setting  up  something  for  the  next  issue. 

After  our  first  issue  we  were  confronted  with  a  definite  problem: 
Should  we  have  the  recognized  «and  ordinary  type  of  high-school 
magazine  such  as  the  student  body  most  enjoys,  or  should  we  have 
a  little  better  than  this  student  body  would  have  if  it  had  its  own 
way  ?  By  this  time  we  had  established  an  exchange  with  about  ten 
schools.  The  publications  from  these  we  dissected  and  compared. 
We  read  and  discussed  the  symposium  "Giving  the  Public  What 
It  Wants"  in  Thorpe's  volume  The  Coining  Newspaper.  We 
considered  for  several  weeks  and  concluded  to  err  on  the  side  of  a 
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too-literary  high-school  publication  rather  than  a  too-popular  one. 
Results  have  justified  the  course  of  action. 

After  Christmas  our  problem  became  complicated.  Constant 
newspaper  allusions,  cartoon  titles,  editoriabi,  and  articles  drew  the 
attention  of  the  best-read  members  of  the  class  to  the  fact  that  we 
lacked  adequate  literary  background.  The  exact  way  in  which  this 
need  became  obvious  is  interesting.  We  were  centering  attention 
upon  the  human-interest  type  of  composition,  bringing  in  newspaper 
dippings  and  reading  illustrations  from  Harrington's  Typical 
Newspaper  Stones.  Among  the  best  ones  read  were  two  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  which  contained  allusions  to  the  Pied  Piper,  the 
Brobdingnags,  the  Bluebird^  and  the  Cabbage  Patch.  In  explaining 
these  allusions  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  cannot  get  the 
most  out  of  contemporary  literature  without  a  backgroxmd.  In 
the  class  itself  then  there  came  a  feeling  that  right  along  with  our 
regular  Ranger  work  we  should  read  some  of  the  best  literature. 
The  question  naturally  arose  as  to  where  we  should  begin  and  how 
proceed.  Here  I  had  to  do  the  deciding  and  accordingly  chose 
moderns  and  poetry. 

As  a  result  we  had  one  of  the  most  interesting  months  of  English 
work  I  have  ever  experienced,  studying  Browning  and  Kipling. 
Wc  proceeded  next  to  Stevenson,  and  after  considering  his  poetry 
tarried  to  become  acquainted  with  his  short  stories.  Two  or  three 
of  the  class  were  yearning  to  write  another  short  story,  so  Stevenson 
served  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  them.  As  a  class  we  read  and 
were  prepared  to  discuss  certain  assigned  poems  and  as  many  more 
than  the  assignment  as  was  desired.  For  the  most  part  the  students 
read  a  number  more  than  the  assigned  poems. 

The  study  of  Browning  and  Kipling  led  us  to  Wordsworth, 
Milton,  and  Shakespeare.  We  became  interested  in  the  ballad, 
sonnet,  and  simple  lyric,  and  much  verse  was  written  by  the  class, 
the  best,  of  course,  appearing  in  the  Ranger.  Without  suggestion 
in  the  beginning  as  to  theme  or  form,  such  results  as  the  following 
were  accomplished.  Of  course  there  was  the  necessary  revision 
before  publication  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  meter  and 
verse  form.     The  ideas  and  expressions  were  original  throughout. 
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Toe  Foreignek 

I  wonder  why  the  American  alwa>*s  deigns  to  grin 
When  I  say  "da"  for  •*thc"  and  "tin"  for  "thin"? 
I  wonder  why  the  American  as  though  not  kith  and  kin 
Writes  about  the  Bohunk  and  the  Finn  ? 

Writes  about  our  language  strange, 

Writes  about  our  customs  alien, 

Writes  about  our  "company"  homes  upon  "the  Range"? 


I  wonder  why  the  American  stares  at  my  wife  and  me 
When  we  're  down  town  ashopping  or  perchance  a  show  to  see  ? 
I  wonder  why  he  always  looks  ('tis  the  same  look  I'll  wager  in, 
That  stands  out  clearly  on  his  face). 
"That's  a  Bohunk  or  a  Finn  ?" 
Either  a  Bohunk  or  a  Finn, 
What  dificrence  Ls't  to  him, 
We  each  came  here  in  steerage,  either  a  Bohunk  or  a  Firm,  etc 

It  would  lake  me  long  and  lead  me  far  to  tell  of  the  varied  inter- 
ests in  literary  productions  aroused  and  developed  in  this  one  year. 
One  of  our  debating  students,  who  took  first  place  in  a  state  dis- 
cussion contest  and  was  naturally  capable  of  writing  dear,  easy, 
thoughtful  prose,  became  interested  in  the  *'easy  chair"  type  of 
expression.  She  studied  the  DeCoverley  papers  and  Lamb's 
essays,  as  well  as  the  editorials,  book  reviews,  and  prose  articles 
of  several  of  the  best  magazines.  As  she  was  a  member  of  the 
literary  staff  of  the  Ranger,  did  not  lean  toward  fiction,  and  was 
possessed  of  the  name  "Wall"  she  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a 
** Wall-Paper''  of  a  different  design  for  each  issue.  This  plan, 
absolutely  her  own,  she  carried  out,  and  the  articles  appeared 
month  by  month. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  tell  you  anything  of  the  value  of  the 
work  put  in  on  the  local  department  through  the  humorous  column 
"The  Sunny  Side,"  through  the  articles  about  current  events, 
through  the  school-happenings  column,  which  we  called  "A  Student 
View — by  One."  It  tells  you  nothing  about  the  athletic  reporting 
in  our  section  "Snap  Shots  by  Snappy"  and  "ETC.  by  Scrub." 
It  gives  nothing  of  the  hard  work  and  thought  that  went  into 
making  our  "Carrier  Pigeon,"  the  exchange  department,  interesting 
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through  its  "Look  Here"  column,  which  gave  pertinent  quotations 
from  and  on  other  high-school  publications.  Then  too  we  had  an 
art  and  music  department  with  "Notes  from  Far  and  Near,"  and 
"My  Eyes  Make  Pictures"  for  its  special  divisions. 

In  the  spring,  as  the  time  for  the  Senior  class  play  approached, 
we  studied  the  drama,  taking  As  Van  Like  ft  and  Hajnlei  for  inten- 
sive consideration.  In  our  last  issue,  a  Senior  number,  we  gave 
space  to  the  publication  of  the  entire  Senior  play,  which,  according 
to  our  problem  teaching  in  English  IV,  was  written  by  that  class. 
Thus  was  our  interest  pointed  toward  the  drama  as  the  subject 
of  problem  work  in  the  fourth  year. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  things  about  this  project  work  has  been 
the  increase  in  literary  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
They  now  know  whether  a  magazine  is  first-class  or  merely  pop- 
ular. They  also  know  as  never  before  how  broad  the  subject  of 
English  is.  The  class  period  became  a  clearing-house  for  ideas, 
opinions,  and  information.  Someone  perchance  had  just  discovered 
a  collection  of  poems  called  The  Woods,  by  Douglas  Mallock.  relating 
to  our  own  northern  lumbering;  someone  wanted  a  class  opinion  of 
Jack  Lait's  work  in  the  Chicago  Herald,  and  so  on,  to  keeping  track 
of  the  work  of  Arthur  Hayes  received  recently  into  the  Chicago 
Herald  family  and  not  long  since  graduated  from  our  own 
Chisholm  High  School. 

We  have  been  moving;  we  have  fouind  a  vital  purpose  in  every 
day's  work.  With  a  monthly  publication  to  be  issued  never  did  we 
need  to  wonder,  ''What's  the  use  of  this?"  or,  "Where's  the  point 
of  that?"  We  have  studied  authors  and  their  work,  not  about 
them,  for  we  have  studied  for  inspiration  to  write  something. 
Lectiurers  have  been  inter\newed,  other  schools  visited  and  written 
up.  Range  coaches  talked  with  and  quoted  in  athletic  articles,  and 
every  high-school  activity  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  worth  as  news 
and  the  possibility  of  putting  that  news  into  Erst-class  literary  form. 

In  short,  problem  or  project  teaching  in  English  III  has  elimi- 
nated all  but  \ital  study  and  pushed  us  to  the  livest,  joyfulest,  most 
endless  English  we  have  ever  known. 
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M.\RGARET  BELL  MERRILL 
Western  High  School,  Washington,  D.C. 


"Would  not  the  burden  of  the  English  teacher  in  the  high 
school  be  materially  lightened  if  certain  errors  of  grammar  and 
punctuation  were  absolutely  eliminated  from  the  papyers  she  cor- 
rects? If  she  knew,  for  instance,  that  a  pupil  coming  into  the 
high  school  from  the  grades  would  never  make  a  mistake  in  the  use 
of  the  apostrophe  ?" 

The  question  was  asked  by  an  earnest  young  man  addressing  a 
teacher's  convention  so  late  in  the  sessions  that  the  most  of  his 
listeners  had  a  *'you-must-prove-to-me-that-you-have-anything-to- 
say-worth-listening-to"  attitude.  As  he  went  on  to  elaborate  the 
answer  to  his  purely  rhetorical  question,  one  teacher  stopped  listen- 
ing. Out  of  the  chaos  of  impressions  received  from  the  lectures  of 
the  day,  beginning  with  charts  showing  the  development  of  defective 
children  and  ending  with  the  present  enthusiast,  an  idea  was  slowly 
formulating.  Was  it  possible  that  a  single  error  in  the  handling  of 
the  EngUsh  language  could  be  blotted  out  from  the  seemingly 
endless  number  produced  by  the  industrious  pens  of  young  America 
and  reflected  in  the  reproachful  pages  of  Woolley's  Handbook? 
If  she  never  had  to  correct  '*it's"  in  the  wrong  place  again 
.  .  .  .  ?  But  this  contingency  was  too  remote  to  be  seriously 
contemplated.  Supposing  one  took  six,  say,  of  the  most  obvious 
errors  appearing  in  the  work  of  her  classes  and  tried  definitely 
to  eliminate  those  six  this  year,  would  there  be  any  chance  of 
success?  How  best  could  she  enlist  the  effort  of  the  pupils? 
The  charts  of  the  morning  floated  vaguely  back  to  memory  and  the 
teacher  sat  absorbed  in  the  fascinating  possibilities  for  graphic 
showing  up  of  missing  apostrophes  and  false  relatives  and  lonely 
quotation  marks  looking  vainly  for  their  missing  halves. 

During  the  following  week  the  idea  took  root  and  greWt  until 
one  day  the  teacher  asked  the  drawing  department  to  make  her 

a  as 
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six  charts.  Briefly,  the  plan  was  this:  (i)  to  choose  six  of  the  most 
frequent  violations  of  the  rules  either  of  punctuation  or  of  grammar; 
(2)  to  provide  a  chart  for  each  form  of  error  on  which  the  percentage 
of,mistakes  made  by  the  four  different  classes  might  be  plotted  as 
the  weeks  went  by;  (3)  to  mark  at  least  one  paper  a  week  from 
each  class  with  espedal  reference  to  -these  errors;  (4)  to  hang  the 
charts  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  classroom  so  that  the  pupils  of 
each  class  might  watch  their  line  and  compare  it  with  those  of  the 
other  classes;  (5)  by  means  of  this  graphic  method  so  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  desirability  of  avoiding  those 
particular  errors  that  at  the  end  of  semester  the  lines  of  all  four 
classes  would  be  found  at  the  vanishing-point  and  the  papers  of  the 
pupils  would  be  forever  guiltless  of  such  simple  mistakes. 

I  might  just  as  well  say  at  the  outset  that  aim  number  5  was 
never  reached.  The  teacher  found  that  the  plan  had  not  banished 
a  single  error  from  the  papers  of  a  single  class.  She  could  not  do 
it.  She  was  willing  to  say  no  one  could,  nothing  could,  but  perhaps 
that  was  a  jaundiced  view  incidental  to  the  June  weather  and  the 
accumulated  ends  of  things.  She  had  learned  some  valuable  lessons, 
however,  and  her  scheme  had  been  so  far  successful  that  she  deter- 
mined to  use  a  modification  of  it  another  year. 

The  range  of  classes  assigned  to  the  teacher  that  semester  was 
unusually  favorable  to  an  experiment  of  this  kind.  There  were 
four  in  all:  a  class  of  Senior  girls  studying  the  short  story,  a  class 
in  prescribed  Senior  English,  a  third-year  and  a  second-year  class, 
both  in  the  composition  semester.  In  these  days  of  *  'socialization 
in  the  school"  necessarily  the  first  step  in  any  new  undertaking  is 
an  open  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  project  and  a  definite  imder- 
standing  by  the  class  of  the  aim.  The  proposed  charts  were  received 
with  varying  degrees  of  interest.  The  Seniors  showed  rather  aD 
amused  tolerance.  After  all,  errors  of  punctuation  are  not  very 
important  and  those  of  grammar  are  largely  due  to  carelessness; 
why  make  such  a  fuss  over  them  ?  If,  howev^er,  it  is  an  idiosjmcrasy 
of  a  teacher  to  insist  upon  an  apostrophe  or  two  and  to  object  to 
their  when  she  thinks  it  ought  to  be  his^  why  it  might  be  rather 
interesting  to  see  how  many  could  keep  up  to  the  standard.  The 
3econd-year  class,  largely  boys,  showed  much  more  enthusiasm. 
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It  would  be  good  sport  to  watch  the  class  line  wander  up  and  down 
through  those  squares,  and  it  would  be  a  lark  to  show  up  better 
than  the  Seniors. 

The  next  step,  of  course,  was  to  select  the  six  forms  of  error. 
The  teacher  promptly  and  firmly  put  down  "Misuse  of  the  apos- 
trophe" at  the  head  of  the  list.  She  had  not  pursued  that  madden- 
ingly elusive  little  mark  through  thousands  of  weary  manuscript 
pages  to  let  this  chance  to  get  even  escape  her.  The  other  five 
she  left  to  the  classes  to  choose.  After  much  discussion  the  list 
stood  as  follows: 

1.  Error  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe 

2.  Error  in  the  use  of  quotation  marks 

3.  The  "comma  fault" 

4.  Any  grammatical  error 

5.  Any  error  in  sentence-structure 

6.  The  use  of  which  without  an  antecedent 

No  one  could  be  more  ready  now  to  criticize  that  list  than  the 
teacher  and  certain  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  her  four 
classes.  Numbers  4  and  5  are  too  inclusive.  Better  results  might 
have  been  obtained  if  one  definite  mistake  in  grammar  and  one  in 
sentence-structure,  such  as  the  plural  relative  for  the  singular 
antecedent  and  the  use  of  a  phrase  or  dependent  clause  as  a  com- 
plete sentence,  had  been  selected  as  the  weeds  to  be  uprooted. 
And  number  3  is,  of  course,  a  sp>ecific  illustration  of  nimiber  5,  and 
number  6  of  number  4,  but  the  classes  preferred  to  list  those  par- 
ticular faults  in  writing  separately.  Further  criticism  of  the  list  will 
appear  later. 

The  percentages  of  error  during  the  first  semester  were  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  errors  made  by  the  number  of 
papers  turned  in.  The  separate  class  lines  were  distinguished  by 
various  colored  inks:  red  for  the  Senior  English,  purple  for  the  short 
stor>',  black  for  the  third  year,  and  green  for  the  second  year,  a 
color,  by  the  way,  which  was  adopted  by  chance  but  which  was  philo- 
sophically accepted  by  the  class  as  symbolical. 

The  first  posting  of  the  charts  awakened  much  interest,  espe- 
daliy  that  one  labeled  "Apostrophe."  There  the  Senior  English 
class  distinguished  itself  by  achieving  such  a  high  percentage  of 
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error  that  their  line  abnost  soared  off  the  chart.  If  the  teacher 
had  wished  to  lay  a  trap  for  them  she  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
subject  to  show  up  their  defidencies  than  the  one  which  happened 
to  be  given  for  their  first  paper,  '*The  Songs  of  Bums."  In  the 
twenty-four  papers  there  were  twenty-eight  errors  in  tlie  use  of  theS 
possessive  of  the  poet^s  name,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
standard  of  correction  was  unusually  flexible,  allowing  both  Burns^ 
and  Burns^s. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  nine  weeks  after  the  plan  was  put  into 
operation,  seven  sets  of  paf>ers  had  been  recorded  for  three  of  the 
four  classes,  ten  for  the  fourth.  A  study  of  the  lines  was  rather 
discouraging.  As  one  teacher  cheerfully  remarked  when  shown  the 
set,  *"rhey  don't  prove  anything  but  that  you  can't  tell  what  is 
going  to  happen  next,  do  they?"  The  grammar  chart  was  the 
only  one  which  really  showed  any  definite  tendency  toward  the 
goal  of  the  vanishing-point.  fl 

Certain  facts  stood  out  clearly,  however.  The  peaks  in  almost 
every  case  represented  examination  papers  and  the  pupils  them- 
selves protested  against  recording  the  errors  on  those  papers  on  the 
chart.  Again,  a  single  pupil  with  a  weakness  for  the  "comma 
fault,"  for  instance,  could  set  the  line  of  the  class  scandalously  high 
when  he  or  she  might  be  responsible  for  more  than  half  of  the  errors. 
There  was  one  such  pupil  who  was  taking  both  the  Senior  English 
and  the  short-stor)'  course.  U'lien  discovered  and  faced  with  the 
charts  and  reasoned  with,  she  promised  to  try  to  reform,  but 
the  mischief  was  done  as  far  as  the  record  was  concerned.  On  the 
whole,  the  second  year  responded  most  encouragingly  to  the  lesson 
graphically  drawn  each  week.  Indeed,  if  the  teacher  happened 
to  be  imusually  busy  and  delayed  in  bringing  the  charts  up  to  date, 
she  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  met  with  the  question,  "Did  we 
come  out  ahead  of  the  Seniors  this  time?" 

There  were  several  reasons  for  not  going  on  with  the  charts  the 
next  semester  aside  from  the  excellent  one  that  the  use  of  them 
apparently  was  not  accomplishing  the  aim.  The  personnel  of  the 
classes  would  be  changed  by  the  necessary  shifting  of  electives  and 
the  charts  could  not  therefore  reflect  a  progressive  development 
from  the  starting-point.    In  two  classes  the  teacher  would  have  to 
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begin  all  over  again,  for  journalism  took  the  place  of  the  short  story 
and  another  Senior  English  class  was  substituted  for  the  third  year. 
Was  it  worth  while  to  bother?  For,  after  all,  this  kind  of  correct- 
ing and  estimating  and  recording  did  take  additional  time. 

The  second  semester,  nevertheless,  saw  the  charts  produced  once 
more.  This  time  the  method  of  estimating  percentages  was  based  on 
the  number  of  papers  containing  errors,  not  on  the  total  number  of 
faults  appearing  on  the  papers.  That  meant  that  the  pupil  who  had 
ap]>arently  never  heard  of  the  apostrophe  might  turn  in  a  paper 
with  five  or  six  faults  of  that  kind,  but  the  nimiber  of  his  sins  of 
omission  would  be  a  matter  between  the  teacher  and  himself;  his 
pap»er  would  be  entered  on  the  class  record  as  a  single  error.  As  a 
result  the  charts  at  the  end  of  May  (the  time  when  the  records  were 
dosed)  are  much  less  picturesque  to  look  upon  and  it  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  them.  One  or  two  things 
are  immediately  apparent.  Here,  as  in  the  lirst  semester,  the  peaks 
represent  examination  papers  in  practically  ever>'  case.  Here  also 
it  is  sadly  evident  that  no  single  error  has  disappeared. 

However,  to  anyone  who  has  labored  with  them,  the  charts 
mean  much  more  than  they  signify  to  the  casual  eye.  Although 
they  show  no  real  improvement  as  far  as  the  class  record  is  con- 
cerned the  teacher  knows  that  the  line  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  all 
four  cases  represents  the  work  of  fewer  pupils  than  it  did  when  the 
plan  was  put  into  operation :  in  other  words,  while  many  were  mak- 
ing the  errors  in  the  beginning,  comparatively  few  are  keeping  the 
line  up  at  the  end.  That  means  that  the  graphic  records  have 
affected  to  some  extent  all  but  the  incorrigibles.  Morevoer,  she 
knows  who  those  pupils  are,  and  exactly  what  is  the  weakness  of 
each,  and  in  the  class  "  laboratory  period  "  she  can  neglect  the  pupils 
whose  work  has  been  comparatively  free  from  error  and  can  con- 
centrate upon  the  boy  who  still  says  that  the  "comma  fault"  is 
"leaving  out  a  comma  in  this  line,"  or  the  girl  who  habitually  sepa- 
rates her  subjects  so  far  from  her  verbs  that  the  two  grammatically 
swear  at  each  other. 

Although  the  Sem'or  lines  are  uniformly  better,  the  short-story 
and  journalism  lines  particularly,  the  most  improvement  on  the 
whole  was  shown  in  the  second  year,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  the  charts  do  not  seem  to  show  it.  The  plan  itsdf ,  then,  did 
have  a  small  measure  of  success,  and  if  that  success  is  not  shown  on 
the  charts  the  fault  lies  with  the  method  of  recording  rather  than 
with  the  underlying  idea. 

Another  year  the  plan  will  be  de\'eloped  as  follows:  The  errors 
chosen  will  in  e\'ery  case  be  specific  so  that  the  pupil  can  have  no 
excuse  for  not  recognizing  the  particular  form;  he  will  be  asked  to 
keep  kis  own  chart,  which  must  be  made  up  and  presented  to  the 
teacher  each  lime  his  papers  are  reviewed  for  correction  in  the 
dass  laboratory  p»enod;  and  the  plan  as  a  whale  ipiU  be  used  in 
the  first  and  second  years  only. 

After  all,  I  think  e\'er>-  teacher  will  agree  that  this  kind  of 
struggle  belongs  in  the  grades.  It  has  been  forced  on  the  high- 
school  teacher  for  reasons  which  arc  only  too  apparent  when  one 
sees  the  first-year  papers.  But  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
gracious  and  lovely  in  the  art  of  English  expression  which  ought  to 
be  discussed  in  the  Senior  composition  classes  and  for  which  there  is 
now  no  time,  should  the  struggle  with  the  simplest  grammatical 
errors  be  carried  beyond  the  second  year  at  the  latest?  Is  it 
really  impossible  to  hold  a  standard  of  reasonable  correctness  in 
writing  before  young  people  ? 

I  am  stopped  here  abruptly  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  other 
teachers  have  not  just  this  problem.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
high  schools  where  composition  as  an  art  is  taught  and  the  teacher 
has  time  to  criticize  the  papers  from  that  point  of  view  because  she 
is  not  constantly  "correcting"  for  illiteracy.  This  paper  is  not 
written  for  those  happy  teachers.  The  strictures  of  Professor 
Woolley  on  high-school  English  in  an  article  in  The  English  Jotirnal 
some  time  ago,  and  a  certain  report  on  entrance  examinations  to 
West  Point  written  by  the  superintendent  of  that  institution,  in 
which  he  quotes  passages  wherein  Bums  fares  no  better  than  he  did 
in  the  Senior  papers  alluded  to  above,  lead  me,  however,  to  believe 
that  our  school  is  not  alone  in  its  always  necessary  and  sometimes 
vain  endeavors  to  blot  out  the  marks  of  illiteracy  in  the  works  of  its 
pupils  before  giving  the  diploma. 

There  may  be  some  teachers  who  will  say  "Why  bother?  Ail 
the  time  spent  in  making  and  discussing  these  charts  might  be  much 
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better  used  in  reading  something  worth  while  or  in  discussion  of 
current  events.  If  the  boy  or  girl  is  going  to  write  professionally  it 
is  the  business  of  the  proofreader  to  see  that  he  is  spelled  and  punc- 
tuated properly.  If  not,  he  probably  won't  write  much  anyway 
and  his  chance  letters  will  be  read  by  no  one  more  critical  than  he." 

There  are  several  answers  to  that.  One  might  point  to  Macau- 
lay,  who  took  particular  pains  to  do  his  own  punctuating  in  spite 
of  the  proofreader.  One  might  inquire  pertinently  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  that  the  proofreader  knows  ?  He  must  get  his  schooling 
somewhere.  And  even  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  sometimes  show 
that  he  is  not  always  "infallible.**  The  matter  of  the  non-critical 
reader  is  more  serious.  There  is  a  street  sign  in  Washington  which 
every  boy  and  girl  may  read,  urging  the  dilator>'  to  **Talk  with 

P before  its  to  late."    And  nobody  but  the  school  teacher  seems 

to  protest.  FinalK%  I  believe  there  is  no  teacher  of  English  who 
would  not  gladly  throw  over  drill  in  grammar  and  punctuation  for 
reading  and  discussion  if  she  thought  she  was  justified  in  doing  it. 
But  how  can  she  face  with  equanimity  two  false  relatives  in  a  single 
sentence  when  she  knows  the  boy  who  wrote  it  is  going  to  take  the 
College  Board  Examinations  in  six  months  ? 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  the  charts  might  be  raised  on  the 
ground  that  standards  differ  so  materially  that  a  particular  form  of 
error  which  might  be  one  teacher's  poison  would  not  be  another's — 
not  meat  exactly — sweetmeats,  perhaps,  harmless  indulgence  in 
itself  but  dangerous  when  partaken  of  too  freely.  Two  errors  given 
on  the  list  above  might  be  offered  as  illustrations.  Number  3, 
for  instance,  is  classified  by  Professor  Woolley  as  an  "inexcusable 
fault  in  writing,"  one  which  shows  that  the  writer  has  no  real 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
pickt*(i  up  a  novel  of  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
English  writers — the  daughter  of  an  Oxford  professor — and  found 
the  pages  liberally  besprinkled  with  the  "comma  fault."  And  as 
for  number  6,  every  reader  of  Kipling  knows  how  frequently, 
and  effectively,  his  tvhich's  cut  loose  from  all  their  immediate  ante- 
cedents. Even  the  speaker  whose  address  inspired  the  idea  of  these 
charts  was  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  academic  agitation  over  the 
use  of  shall  and  will  might  just  as  well  be  dropped.     He  might  have 
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quoted  the  reply  of  Rob  Angus  in  When  a  Man's  Single,  when  the 
editor  asked  him  if  he  coxild  use  the  two  tricky  auxiliaries  correctly. 
"No,"  said  Rob  sadly,  "and  never  will."  Does  anyone  beside 
the  grammarians  ? 

Would  that  some  arbiter  of  good  English  might  offer  a  list  of 
minimum  essentials  to  which  every  wavering  and  perhaps  too  open- 
minded  teacher  of  English  could  pin  her  faith.  Failing  such  a 
guide,  each  teacher  must  solve  her  own  problem  as  far  as  the  choice 
of  errors  is  concerned.  As  to  the  method  of  correction,  one,  &t 
least,  is  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  if  her  own  bite  noire,  the 
apostrophe,  is  pursued,  like  the  Snark,  with  such  apparently  irrele- 
vant weapons  as  individual  charts,  used  early  in  the  high-school 
course,  it  may,  by  the  Senior  year,  appear  only  when  properly 
attended. 

KEY  TO  THE  CHARTS  OF  FIRST  SEMESTER 


The  short-4tory  class. 


B The  class  in  Senior  English. 

C The  third-year  class,  composition  semester. 

D  —  .  —  .  —  .  The  second-year  class,  composition  semest^. 
I  to  Vn.    The  consecutive  sets  of  papers. 

to  per  cent,  etc.    The  percentage  of  error  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  errors  made  by  the  number  of  papers  in  a  set. 
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THE  NATIONS' 

A  MASQUE  SYMBOLIZING  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEMOCRACY 
OVER  SOVXREIGNTY 


MAY  E.  PEABODY 
Englewood  High  School 


S\'NOPSIS  OF  THE  SCENES 

Scene  i  represents  Democracy  in  her  search  for  a  "haven  sure 
in  every  clime."  Sovereignty,  however,  with  his  attendants  still 
holds  sway  over  the  minds  of  many  peoples,  and  one  nation  in 
particular — France.  Through  the  Reign  of  Terror,  typified  by 
the  Carmagnole  Dance,  France  awakens  to  accept  Democracy, 
and  so  Sovereignty  with  his  retinue  yields  to  the  greater  spirit. 

Scenes  2  and  3  represent  a  benighted  country,  Russia,  under 
the  power  of  autocracy,  but  even  in  the  seemingly  complete  sub- 
jection to  authority  there  is  in  the  minds  of  a  few  people  a  faint 
perception  of  the  truth.  Over  the  general  mass,  however,  Sover- 
eignty is  master;  Democracy  is  incomprehensible.  As  in  France, 
War  is  the  teacher,  and  on  the  bloody  fields  of  battle  the  peasants 
of  Russia  see  a  vision  of  Democracy,  faint  to  be  sure,  but  one  to 
which  they  even  now  are  turning. 

In  scene  4  the  children  of  Democracy  assemble  for  one  great 
quest.  A  nation  entangled  by  all  the  wiles  of  Sovereignty  and  his 
court  calls  for  aid.  Every  nation  pledges  her  loyalty  and  support 
to  save  Democracy  in  this  great  crisis.  The  call  reaches  America, 
who  with  her  young  manhood  answers  the  summons. 

'  The  actual  time  for  presenting  this  masque  was  thirty  minutes.  The  time  can 
very  easily  be  lengthened  into  one  hour  by  longer  musical  and  dandng  periods. 
Because  the  ma-sque  was  a  part  of  the  commencement  exerciser  of  the  Englewood 
High  School,  the  time  for  the  performance  was  shortened  so  as  not  to  prolong  the 
exercises  too  much. 

The  masque  was  written  for  the  graduating  class  of  the  high  school  by  Miss 
Pcabody,  of  the  English  department;  the  music  was  arranged  by  Miss  Curry,  of  the 
music  department;  and  the  dances  were  arranged  by  Miss  Maine,  Physical  Director. 
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LIST  OP  CHARACTERS 


Democracy 

Sovereignty 

War 

Attendants  of  Sovereignty 

Carmagnole  Dancers 


Theme  for  Democracy 

Theme  for  Sovereignty 
Theme  for  War 

Theme  for  Battlefield 

Dance  of  Attendants  of 
Sovereignty 


Russian  Peasants 
Red  Cross  Nurses 
The  Nations 
Soldiers 


MUSIC 


"Morning  Mood,"  Peer  Gynt, 
Suite  I,  Grieg 

"Land  Sighting/'  Grieg 

"Funeral  March,"  Mendels- 
sohn 

"Death  of  Asa,"  Peer  Gyni, 
Grieg 


Carmagnole  Dance 

Music  for  Russian  Peasants 


"Le  Tambourin,"  Old  French 
Folk  Dance 

"La  Carmagnole,"  from 
period  of  French  Revolution 

"  Ballad  of  Kremlin,"  Siberian 
Prison  Song  attributed  to 
Vanka  Kaina ;  prisons  of 
Karijsk.  ''Volga  Boat 
Song,"  Russian  Folk  Time 
The  national  airs  of  the  various  countries  including  the  new 
"Hymn  of  Free  Russia"  and  "America's  Message" 


STAGE  SETTING 

The  stage  is  draped  in  gray  outing  flannel,  which  makes  a  most 
effective  background  for  the  large  flags  and  the  white  robes  of  the 
Nations  as  well  as  for  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  the  King  and  his 
court.  There  is  a  special  chorus  for  the  Carmagnole  Dance  and 
the  Russian  scenes  and  the  national  airs,  costumed  in  accordance 
with  the  periods  represented.  War  is  dressed  in  conventional  war 
costume  with  bare  arms  and  legs  suggesting  brute  force. 
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The  stage  is  entirely  free  of  furniture  except  a  conventional  seat 
for  Democracy  in  the  first  scene.  In  the  last  scene  the  Nations 
are  grouped.  The  flags  carried  by  the  Nations  are  large  ones, 
5X8  feet,  on  stands. 

The  lighting  of  the  scenes  requires  care.  For  scene  i  full  lights 
are  used.  For  the  Russian  Peasant  scene  a  dim  stage  is  best, 
e.g.,  blue  footlights  and  dimmed  overlights.  In  the  battle  scene 
all  lights  are  out  except  very  dim  overlights.  There  is  barely 
light  enough  to  distinguish  the  soldiers,  but  the  flash-lights  of  the 
Red  Cross  nurses  reveal  enough. 


SCENE   I 

The  curtain  rises,  revealing  Democracy  alone  on  the  stage 
(center).  Music  is  played  softly,  fitting  the  sentiment  of  the 
scene.  Democracy  is  dressed  in  pure  white  with  a  wreath  upon  her 
head.  She  looks  despondent  and  tired.  As  she  speaks  the  same 
soft  air  is  played : 

For  many  years  I've  journeyed  o'er  this  world 

To  seek  and  find  a  dwelling-place  in  every  clime; 

But  yet  I  wander,  for  my  soul  well  knows 

Still  olher  voices  faintly  calling  me. 

My  heart  fears — ^I  know  not  what— 

My  soul  is  faint;  my  spirit  dreads  the  throes 

Of  mortal  agony  that  sounds  afar  to  me 

But  here  I'll  wait —perhaps  some  friend  will  come 
And  aid  my  faltering  footsteps  to  a  haven  sure. 

She  sits  wearily  down  (front  left)  and  presently  falls  asleep  as 
the  music  sounds  drowsily.  Suddenly  the  music  breaks  into  a 
loud  imperial  air  as  Sovereignty  enters  (lower  right)  accompanied 
by  gorgeously  dressed  attendants.  They  are  Greed,  Ignorance, 
Flattery,  Punishment,  Rumor,  Extravagance,  each  with  appro- 
priate symbols:  Greed  with  money  bags;  Flattery  with  fan; 
Rumor  with  a  bag  containing  bits  of  paper  to  scatter;  Ignorance 
with  clanking  chains;  Punishment  with  a  whip;  Extravagance 
with  jewelry.  With  pomp  and  much  ceremony  Sovereignty 
passes  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  gazes  imperiously  around. 
Sovereignty  speaks: 
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My  friends,  let's  pause  in  this  sequestered  spot; 

Methinks  we  need  a  respite  from  the  vulgar. 

Come,  now,  my  weary  eyes  to  entertain 

That  I  may  rest. 

Ah  me!  why  need  I  bend  and  bow 

To  lowly  herd :  for  I  am  of  a  &Qer 

Fire  and  should  not  touch  the  day. 

Dance  for  me  I  your  Sovereign  speaks. 

Forget  not  that  omnipotent  am  I ! 

His  attendants  dance  for  him  a  beautiful  dance  in  which  he 

takes  much  pleasure.     Suddenly  a  loud,  tumultuous  rout  dressed 

as  the  French  Revolutionists  bursts  upon  the  scene  (upper  left). 

The  Revolutionists  swoop  down  upon  the  attendants,  threatening 

them  and   tearing  at   their  symbols.     They  crouch  in  fear  by 

Sovereignty.    The  theme  of  the  music  is  stonnful.    Sovereignty 

speaks: 

What  mean  ye,  frenzied  crew,  to  trouble  me  ? 
How  came  yc  here ?    Speak!    Sovereignty  calls! 

A  burst  of  mocking  laughter  comes  from  the  crowd.  The  mad 
crew  dance  the  Carmagnole  before  Sovereignty,  disregarding  him 
as  he  stands  with  his  retinue  grouped  in  fear  about  him.  They 
sing  and  dance  swooping  in  menace  toward  the  king.  Suddenly 
they  stop  their  wild  dance  and  start  toward  the  royal  party  as  if 
about  to  commit  some  violence.  Just  then  Democracy  awakens. 
With  fear  and  amazement  expressed  upon  her  face  and  with  hands 
imploring,  she  gazes  upon  the  maddened  horde.  She  calls: 
0  men,  O  men,  what  means  this  uproar? 

The  mob  turns  wonderingly.  Uncomprehendingly  they  gaze  upon 
her.  Slowly  and  fearfully  they  approach  Democracy,  and  as  she 
speaks  they  drop  one  by  one  to  their  knees.  Sovereignty  and  his 
retinue  also  draw  nearer.  Amazement  is  expressed  upon  their 
faces  and  they  too  seem  trying  to  apprehend  the  \'ision.  Then  one 
red-coated  man  speaks: 

Fair  vision  in  this  night,  we  have  sought  for  thee. 

O  thee,  O  spirit  bright,  our  eyes  have  longed  to  see; 

Twas  said  to  us  in  ages  dim, 

A  glimpse  of  thee  in  centuries  past  foretold-^ 

And  we  have  traveled  far  to  find  thee  here. 

Lead  us  beyond  this  tumult  and  this  din. 

We  kneel  to  thee! 
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The  French  people  are  bowed  in  reverence;  Sovereignty  and  his 
retinue  are  looking  upon  the  scene  in  amazement.  Then  Democ- 
racy speaks: 

1*11  come  to  live  with  ye  a  while 

Till  duty  bids  me  search  the  world  again. 

I'll  teach  ye  how  to  prize  the  greatest  thing 

Man  knows  on  earth — his  b'berty. 

And  with  this  banner  over  us 

Wc  shall  live  for  peace  and  for  fraternity. 

As  she  speaks  she  lifts  up  a  beautiful  silk  French  flag  which  has 
been  inconspicuously  lying  upon  the  seat.  The  crowd  arises. 
They  express  adoration  and  reverence  for  the  flag,  some  touching 
the  folds  softly.  The  "Marseillaise"  is  softly  played  as  Democ- 
racy leads  the  smiling  and  softly  singing  people  from  the  stage; 
Sovereignty,  too,  with  his  train  proffering  their  symbols,  yields 
to  the  greater  spirit. 


I 


SCENE    2 

A  desolate  field.    A  man,  uncouth  and  bent,  is  resting  upon  his  ^ 
scythe,  gazing  at  the  ground.     He  sighs  as  he  starts  ploddingly  ta^ 
work.    Another  peasant  joins  him  and  then  several  others,  men 
and  women,  ail  looking  like  hard-handed  people  of  the  soil.     They 
have  various  working  implements  and  each  slowly  starts  to  work. 
The  first  man,  younger  than  the  rest,  tries  to  receive  some  recog- 
nition from  his  companions,  but  they  are  apparently  unable  to 
comprehend  the  friendliness  and  more  intelligent  action  of  the 
younger  man.     The  music  is  dead  and  monotonous.     Suddenly 
as  if  a  vision  presented  itself  to  the  younger  peasant,  he  looks  about  fl 
him  as  if  to  communicate  a  message  to  his  fellow-beings.    They 
creep  nearer  to  him  as  if  to  hear.     In  an  instant  Rumor  flits  in  and 
flies  from  one  peasant  to  another.     They  immediately  start  back 
to  work.    Then  at  once  Sovereignty  and  his  train  sweep  onto  the 
stage    (upper    left).    The    peasants   prostrate    themselves.     The 
attendants  of  Sovereignty  laugh  and  gaze  arrogantly  at  the  men 
and  women  bowed  upon  the  ground.     Finally  the  king  passes  oafl 
and  the  peasants  slowly  arise  and  stand  gaping  after  the  royal 
party.     From  the  opposite  side  Democracy  enters: 
Would  ye  hearken  unto  me  ? 
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The  peasants  look  at  her  uncoxnprehendmgly,  and  finally  each  starts 
to  work.  One  only,  the  young  peasant,  moves  imploringly  toward 
her.  She  beckons  them  and  one  or  two  half  turn  as  if  to  follow 
but  stop  and  begin  their  work.     She  looks  upon  them  pityingly: 

I'll  send  my  teacher  to  ye. 
In  sadness  she  leaves  the  stage  while  the  peasants  stupidly  go  on 
working.  The  scene  is  dreary  and  dull.  The  music  accentuates 
the  misery  of  it  all.  Suddenly  a  loud  clang  is  heard  as  War  rushes 
on,  blazing  and  imperious.  With  flashing  sword  he  herds  the  men 
and  women  before  him.    The  music  is  martial  and  furious. 

Arise,  ye  men  of  earth,  the  trumpet  calls; 

War,  red  and  gory,  calls  ye  one  by  one! 

To  anus!  to  arms!  your  sovereignty  to  save. 

Dropping  their  implements  they  huddle  before  War  as  he  starts 
driving  them  before  him.  At  that  moment  Democracy  enters 
(upper  left).  She  smiles  wanly  as  she  watches  War  hurling  the 
peasants  before  him: 

0  world  so  full  of  tumiilt  and  strife! 

0  land  so  bowed  with  woe, 

O  men  of  earth — ^it  must  be  thus 

That  right  may  triumph. 

But  from  this  field  of  blood  perhaps  you  may  emerge 

And  see  me  waiting  here  to  save. 

SCENE  3 

It  is  night.  Soldiers  are  lying  huddled  together.  There  is  a  faint 
sound  of  clanking  musketry.  Two  Red  Cross  nurses  enter  carrying 
flash-lights,  apparently  looking  for  the  wounded.  Their  flashes 
reveal  powder-stained  faces,  weary  and  wan.  They  lift  the  head 
of  a  wounded  man  and  hold  a  cup  to  his  lips.  In  various  ways 
they  minister  to  the  wounded.  Two  Red  Cross  men  come  in  and 
bear  a  wounded  man  from  the  field  on  a  stretcher.  Suddenly  the 
theme  of  the  music  passes  from  the  mournful  tone  into  the  beautiful 
strains  that  always  signify  the  nearness  of  Democracy.  And  then 
there  is  revealed  the  white  form  of  Democracy  holding  a  Red  Cross 
flag  in  her  hands.  Slowly  and  gradually  the  men  become  conscious 
of  her  presence.  They  turn  gropingly  toward  her,  and  when  she 
speaks  they  stretch  out  their  hands  imploringly.    Some  rise  to 
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sitting  postures  with  outstretched  hands;  others  attempt  to  crawl 

toward  the  vision : 

Now  would  ye  follow  me  ? 

The  chorus  b^:in  to  sing  softly  the  national  hymn  of  Free  Russia 
as  the  curtain  falls. 

SCENE  4 

As  the  curtain  rises  Democracy  is  shown  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
children.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  are  engaged  in  the  great 
fight  for  democracy  are  represented,  each  with  a  large  and  beautiful 
flag.  England  with  all  her  colonies,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  all  the  others, 
each  country  being  represented  by  a  girl  in  white  Greek  costume, 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  nation.     Democracy  speaks: 

Tis  here  we  meet,  my  children  all. 

Ye  have  learned  my  lesson  faithfully; 

Now  one  quest  more 

But  well  I  know  that  ye  will  aid  me  now. 

At  this  moment  France  enters  with  her  arm  around  Belgium; 
Democracy  welcomes  her  warmly: 

Welcome,  dauntless  France,  beloved  among  nations,  welcome. 

And  thou  too,  sorely  tried  and  valiant  Belgium,  welcome. 

The  nations  raise  their  flags  in  salute  as  she  welcomes  each  new- 
comer.   Russia  enters. 

And  Russia,  faltering  yet  tnie,  welcome. 
Then  Democracy  looks  upon  her  children  grouped  about  her.     She 
feels  the  agony  of  the  great  task  she  is  about  to  impose  upon  them 
all.    But  they  stand  expectant,  obedient: 

My  children  all,  my  task  U  almost  done; 
Yet  one  more  is  calling  me  to  heed  her  cries. 

0  friends  I  need  you  .... 
Your  hearts  must  be  with  me  in  this  great  task  of  mine. 

This  people  low  arc  bent— their  souls  most  tried; 

1  hear  them  call.     Ah  me!  .... 
But  the  way  Ucs  through  a  field  of  blood 
And  snares  are  set  and  pits  and  treachery. 
I  almost  fail.    I  falter,  so  heartsick  am  I 
To  force  this  one  great  task  upon  ye  all, 
My  children  .... 
Will  ye  fight  to  save  me  from  the  fall  ? 
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With  one  accord  the  nations  raise  their  banners  in  salute  and  cry 
as  if  in  one  voice: 
K  Wc  fight  for  thee!    We  fight  for  thee! 

At  that  moment,  as  if  in  answer  to  a  clarion  call,  America  enters: 
Who  calls  me  ?    I  hear  afar  a  voice. 

I  Democracy  smiles  in  welcome  as  she  says  to  America: 
I  I  hoped  for  thee,  but  so  far  distant  thou 

r  I  feared  thou  couldst  not  hear  the  call. 

America  replies: 

i  Democracy,  thy  call  reached  to  the  stars! 

All  sisters  we  to  aid  thee; 
^^m  And  this  fair  world  of  ours  we'll  render  safe 

^^P  For  thee  and  thine. 

W  I  have  brought  to  thee  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 

she  speaks  the  last  words  the  music  is  the  sound  of  drums  and 
a  company  of  soldiers  march  across  the  stage  and  take  up  their 
position,  flanking  the  Nations  on  both  sides.  They  assume  correct 
position  for  salute  to  flag  as  America  steps  more  to  center  of  the 
grouping.  Then  the  music  bursts  into  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner" 
and  the  people  on  the  stage  and  the  audience  take  up  the  song. 
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What  teacher  has  not  seen  the  purest  gold  of  literature  tarnished 
by  a  simper,  a  sly  nudge,  an  odious  leer,  going  the  rounds  of  the 
class  at  the  merest  mention  of  love  or  marriage  ?  UTio,  at  least 
in  the  early  stages  of  her  teaching,  has  not  deliberately  evaded 
scenes  or  passages,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  that  might 
excite  such  reactions  ?  Is  cither  omission  or  an  obvious  shifting 
of  emphasis  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  this  particular  situa- 
tion ?  P2ither  procedure,  it  is  evident,  ignores  the  claim  of  the 
subject  taught.  But  in  these  days,  it  may  be  answered,  we  are 
trying  to  teach,  not  subjects,  but  human  beings.  There  lies  the 
point  at  issue:  Are  we  meeting  human  needs  by  a  policy  of  silence  ? 
What  is  our  opportunity  ? 

No  one  else  can  so  definitely  shape  the  ideals  that  affect  right 
living  as  the  teacher  of  literature.  That  is  a  truism,  perhaps. 
Yet  it  is  well  to  ask  ourselves  occasionally  whether  we  are  still 
seeing  our  subject  whole;  for  not  otherwise  can  literature,  for  all 
our  labor,  do  for  our  pupils  what  it  does  for  those  who  read  it  from 
choice,  not  from  compulsion.  It  broadens  their  world  by  carrying 
them,  by  the  exercise  of  imagination,  into  new  scenes  and  new 
relations;  it  opens  their  eyes  to  the  meaning  of  life  as  they  share 
it  or  behold  it;  and  it  prepares  them  for  experiences  that  are  to 
come.  The  teacher  who  keeps  in  mind  these  basic  functions  of 
poem  and  story  will  not  become  lost  in  a  maze  of  distracting  detail, 
which  too  often  drives  high-school  pupils  to  seek  in  flashing  maga- 
3dne  or  hundred-thousand  thriller  the  emotional  adventure  denied 
them  by  slow-going  or  obtuse  classroom  methods;  nor  wUI  she 
evade  or  obscure  a  vital  issue  of  life  when  it  confronts  her  in  the 

'  Read  al  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  Newarli 
December  14,  iqiS. 
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novel  or  the  play  that  she  is  teaching.  She  will  even  make  delib- 
erate selection  in  accordance  with  the  deepest  needs  of  her  classes — 
needs  that  they  express,  if  at  all,  in  a  manner  she  deplores. 

For  this  phase  of  her  work,  the  personality  and  attitude  of  the 
teacher  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Sentimentality,  over- 
emotionalism,  is  as  disastrous  as  the  purely  scientific  method  would 
be.  Poise  and  sanity  are  as  essential  as  reverence  for  the  idea 
presented  and  sympathy  for  the  inexperience  that  makes  crude 
response  or  none,  and  as  the  delicacy  of  perception  that  perceives 
when  the  young  learner's  best  expression  is  conveyed  without 
words. 

Most  students  quickly  become  aware  of  a  teacher's  attitude 
without  formal  statement.  The  smirking  consciousness  that  giggles 
at  the  word  "love''  will  become  clear-eyed  calm  under  wise  leader- 
ship. Sometimes  a  brief  talk  is  necessary  to  help  to  readjust  a 
distorted  [x>int  of  view — a  talk  ostensibly  directed,  it  may  be, 
toward  quite  another  objective — the  distinction,  for  instance, 
between  life-situations  about  which  we  may  legitimately  joke  and 
those  which  should  be  kept  as  sacred  as  religion.  Here  as  always 
in  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  English  the  emphasis  should  be  upon 
the  example  to  be  commended.  A  comparison  may  be  made  of  a 
scries  of  cartoons  upon  the  mere  foibles  of  family  life,  like  Mr. 
Briggs's  series,  "The  Handy  Man  about  the  House,"  and  "It 
Happens  in  the  Best  Regulated  Families.'*  Or  the  occasion  of  the 
talk  may  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  standards  that  are  observed 
by  all  right-minded  people — silly  teasing,  or  the  arousing  of  undue 
self-consciousness  when  boys  and  girls  engage  in  what  should 
be  matter-of-fact  enterprises  of  school  business  or  of  social  life. 
In  my  own  work,  which  is  with  girls  just  out  of  high  school,  I 
find  that  they  at  once  become  deeply  serious  when  they  are  talked 
to  about  the  cruelty  of  jesting  at  anyone  who  may  be  entering 
upon  a  really  significant  experience,  and  about  the  pity  of  arousing 
a  foolishly  distorted  sense  in  connection  with  what  should  seem  a 
matter  of  course.  An  appeal  to  protect  their  companions,  and 
especially  those  younger  than  themselves,  from  this  kind  of  hurt 
never  fails  to  win  an  earnest  response.  Thereafter  the  love  situa- 
tions encountered  in  literature  are  met  without  a  trace  of  silliness. 
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That  such  passages  ought  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  literature 
we  give  to  high-school  students  I  think  needs  no  arguing.  If  we 
leave  some  of  our  young  people  to  form  their  ideals  of  love  and 
marriage  on  the  ways  of  sp>eech  that  prevail  among  their  immediate 
acquaintance,  or  on  the  novels  that  circulate  among  them,  we  shall 
be  risking  much.  Wc  shall  be  risking  the  vulgarity  of  soul  and 
expression  which,  beginning  in  curiosity,  passes  into  greed  for  crude 
sensation,  and  then  becomes  the  **bluntnes3  of  body  and  mind,** 
the  callousness,  the  deadness  of  heart,  so  vividly  described  by 
Ruskin. 

The  order  in  which  the  various  phases  of  the  ideal  should  be 
presented  is  debatable.  My  own  arrangement  is  theoretical; 
wider  experience  than  mine  may  reverse  the  sequence  I  suggest. 
The  problem  of  distribution  has  also  to  be  met.  Whether  we  should 
concentrate  our  attention  to  the  social  ideal  in  the  last  year  or  years 
of  the  high  school,  or  distribute  it  throughout  the  course,  I  am 
not  yet  prepared  to  decide. 

At  whatever  point  we  may  choose  to  begin,  this  should,  I 
believe,  be  the  initial  idea:  the  relations  of  the  established  home, 
with  chief  emphasis  at  first  upon  the  idea  of  parenthood,  its 
responsibilities,  its  sacrifices,  and  its  satisfactions,  especially 
as  these  are  concerned  with  young  children.  We  use  so  many 
poems  about  babyhood  in  the  elementary  school  that  we  are  prone 
to  omit  them  altogether  in  the  high  school,  where  many  of  them 
may  be  really  needed  more— the  most  exquisite  of  the  cradle 
songs,  for  instance.  Swinburne's  child  poems  have  not  yet  been 
included  in  primary-grade  literature.  We  might  use  some  of  them 
for  this  part  of  our  high-school  material.  The  songs  in  Tennyson's 
Princess  are  especially  good,  expressing,  as  they  do,  the  interme- 
diary, uniting,  and  forward-looking  significance  of  the  child  in  its 
relation  to  the  parents.  Very  late  in  the  course,  and  then  only 
in  more  intimate  moments,  with  a  selected  group  of  girls  whose 
mood  has  been  delicately  attuned,  there  may  come  such  a  poem 
as  Irene  Rutherford  McLcod's  "Unborn,"  breathing  an  expec- 
tancy of  motherhood  that  is  scarcely  less  virginal  than  maternal, 
for  it  is  womanhood  itself  brooding  over  the  ultimate  secret  of  its 
own  nature: 
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Little  body  I  would  hold, 
Little  feet  my  hands  enfold. 
Little  head  my  tears  have  blessed, 
Little  mouth  that  seeks  my  breast, 
Little  shining  soul  that  cries 
From  the  worship  of  his  eyes, 
I  must  wait  that  I  may  be 
Great  enough  to  mother  thee. 

With  the  same  care  in  choosing  the  occasion,  to  the  boys  should 
be  given  Miss  McLeod's  profoundly  moving  "Mother  to  Son." 

It  is  less  easy  to  find  Iiterar>'  material  that  specifically  impresses 
the  idea  of  fatherhood.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  good  presentment  of  the  companion-father.  That  there 
is  a  deep-lying  need  for  this  kind  of  matter  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony of  a  social  worker  of  wide  experience,  who  has  found  that  the 
arousing  of  a  desire  for  normal  fatherhood  is  the  strongest  appeal 
that  can  be  made  to  boys  for  the  end  of  clean  living.  Without 
this  desire,  he  say's,  direct  teaching  of  scientific  facts  is  far  less 
effective  than  its  advocates  have  expected.  The  best  example  that 
we  have  is  the  picture  of  spiritual  fatherhood  in  Silas  Marner.  It 
may  be  companioned  for  girls,  at  any  rate  for  outside  reading,  by 
Mrs.  Deland's  short  story,  "The  Child's  Mother." 

The  ideals  of  married  life  should  grow  into  increasing  clearness 
with  the  high-school  course — the  ideals  of  comradeship,  of  sacri- 
fice, of  service,  of  fulfilment.  In  the  present  list  of  high-school 
classics  there  is  more  than  a  little  for  this  part  of  our  work.  The 
home  fires  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  shine  clearly  through  the 
centuries.  The  contrasting  household  of  Agamemnon  and  the  false 
Cl>*temnestra,  with  the  generation's  doom  that  its  crimes  entailed, 
is  flashed  out  again  and  again  by  Homer  to  set  forth  the  ideal 
home  more  sharply  by  its  contrast.  His  method  may  be  ours 
as  occasion  offers.  Now  Browning  pinnacles  home-worth  and 
husband-lover  in  Herve  Riel;  now  Arnold  hints  delicately  of  the 
tragedy  that  may  grow  out  of  an  inevitable  difference  in  nature, 
in  "The  Forsaken  Merman.''  For  our  brief,  trenchant  comment, 
our  thought-arousing  question  on  the  influence  of  married  com- 
panionship upon  all-determining  action,  we  may  find  situations 
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in  A  Tale  oj  Two  Cities^  in  Macbeth,  in  Malvry,  and  in  King  Lear, 
Such  lyrics  as  "John  Anderson,  My  Jo,  John,"  and  *' There's 
nae  luck  about  the  house  when  my  gudeman's  awa,"  speak,  or 
rather  sing,  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  a  very  long  list  that  I  have  assembled.  The  Greek 
home  remains  the  most  impressive  for  our  purpose.  Such  is  the 
inveterate  passion  for  romance  in  our  literature  that  we  close  the 
tale  when  the  search  for  a  mate,  through  shining  or  through  devious 
and  cloudy  ways,  is  somehow  ended.  I  wish  we  had  for  high-school 
uses  a  picture  of  the  outreaching  home  that  those  make  whose 
spirits  are  finely  tuned  to  fine  issues,  a  home  like  the  one  in  Dorothy 
Canfield's  T/te  Bent  Twig.  With  this  purpose  to  the  fore,  a  gener- 
ous addition  should  be  made  to  the  list  of  novels  for  outside  reading. 
To  the  reports  on  these  books  may  be  added  a  few  words  from  the 
teacher,  calling  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  home-life  element  and 
bringing  into  prominence  its  spiritual  basis. 

The  obverse  situation  may  for  the  most  part  be  left  to  point 
its  own  moral.  Strain,  unhappiness,  disaster  in  marriage  from 
whatever  cause,  require  little  reinforcing  exposition.  The  best 
example  for  classroom  purposes  is  Tennyson's  treatment  of  the 
King  Arthur  stor>'  in  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  which  shows  how  the 
sin  of  Guinevere  not  only  destroyed  her  own  happiness,  but  broke 
down  the  whole  social  order  which  her  husband  had  instituted. 

The  last  and  most  delicate  phase  of  the  subject  to  be  presented 
is  that  of  premarital  love.  At  an  early  stage  the  class  should  be 
led  to  question  what  beauty  really  is,  or  at  least  to  discriminate 
between  empty  prettiness  and  beauty  that  reveals  character. 
An  extended  study  of  pictures  would  be  most  helpful  in  develop- 
ing this  idea.  Millet's  statement  that  he  could  show  the  essential 
beauty  of  womanhood  by  the  way  a  mother  looks  at  her  child  might 
open  a  new  conception  of  far-reaching  import.  The  best  literary 
presentation  of  the  higher  beauty  set  over  against  the  lower  is 
Sill's  comparison  of  the  Venus  of  Medici  and  the  Aphrodite  of 
Milo.  That  poem  is  not  too  subtle  for  a  Senior  class  if  it  be  given 
at  the  right  moment.  There  must,  of  course,  be  pictures  or  repro- 
ductions of  the  statues  to  accompany  it. 
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Young  love  in  all  its  beauty,  whether  joyously  fulfilled  or  tragi- 
cally frustated,  appears  in  the  literature  on  the  college  entrance 
list:  The  Tempest,  Twelfth  Night,  Romeo  aiid  Juliet,  Elaine,  and 
Lama  Domic  come  at  once  to  mind.  In  "The  Princess"  the 
situation,  for  all  its  fantastic  accompaniments,  is  analyzed  with 
practical  wisdom  that  may  well  be  stored  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  folk.  The  sacrifice  that  the  deepest  love  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  may  be  pondered  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Henry  Esmond^ 
ajjd  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  The  sinister  aspect  of  the  subject  may 
be  glimpsed  in  Ivanhoe,  where  it  is  set  off  by  the  purity  of  the  high- 
hearted Rebecca;  it  may  be  envisaged  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  sufficiently  apprehended  in  Milton's  Comus.  As  the  best 
antidote  to  any  possible  sentimenialism,  I  should  by  all  means 
include  Howells'  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham, 

Direct  exposition  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  love  may  be  found 
in  Emerson *s  essay  on  "Friendship."  Ideals  of  the  character  of 
woman  may  be  noted  as  they  appear  in  Ruskin,  in  Lanier,  and  in 
Browning.  Some  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese" should  be  given  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  their  exquisiteness. 
Wordsworth's  "She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight"  should  be  memo- 
rized voluntarily.  Can  we  match  it  by  a  superlative  analysis  of 
a  man's  character  in  the  home  relation,  done  with  lyric  emotion? 

For  supplementary  reading  one  has  a  host  of  choices:  A.  S. 
Hardy's  Passe  Rose,  F.  F.  Moore's  The  Jessamy  Bride,  and  Lane's 
Nancy  Stair  among  these.  The  theater  can  do  us  good  service, 
but  her  zeal  must  be  often  tempered  by  our  discretion. 

On  most  of  the  topics  I  have  mentioned  little  direct  response 
from  the  pupils  should  be  expected.  There  should  be  none  at 
all  in  writing,  except,  perhaps,  on  those  that  touch  the  life  of  home. 
To  fill  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  with  definite  desires  for  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  rep>ort,  to  direct  their 
purpose  to  meet  nobly  the  great  experiences  of  life — this  is  our  aim. 
Not  to  overdo  in  our  pursuit  of  it  is  as  important  as  not  to  evade  it. 
To  steer  a  middle  course  we  need  all  the  wisdom  that  life  has  stored 
up  for  us.  Most  of  all  we  need  reverent  and  farseeing  common 
sense. 
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I  do  not  especially  care  for  such  a  subject  as  this,  a  subject 
concerning  which  *'much  may  be  said  on  both  sides '';  but  since 
it  seems  desirable  to  consider  the  question  on  this  occasion,  I  will, 
as  a  certain  great  man  has  said,  '*  I  will  assay  it," 

Collections  of  verse  and  prose  are  in  such  common  employment 
in  teaching  literature  in  the  high  school  and  the  practice  is  so 
firmly  established  tliat  it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to  discuss 
the  matter  at  all.  But  when  we  reflect  that  acceptation  does  not 
always  imply  acceptableness  and  when  we  remember  how  many 
traditional  beliefs  and  customs  in  education  have  been  put  upon 
trial  these  last  few  years  and  how  woefully  weak  their  defense 
has  often  been,  then  perhaps  we  will  concede  that  the  subject  is 
at  least  worth  looking  into,  if  only  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  our  approval  is  based. 

Of  course,  coUections  of  literature  are  not  new.  English 
anthologies  date  as  far  back  as  **The  Paradyse  of  Daynty  Devises," 
"A  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,"  and  other  allitera- 
tively  alluring  anthologies.  There  has  always  been  a  laudable 
instinct  to  gather  together  short  fugitive  selections,  to  preserve 
within  the  secure  folds  of  a  volume  wandering  poems  and  stories 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  And  the  use  in  school  of  collections 
of  bits  of  English  literature  is  about  as  old,  I  conjecture,  as  the  teach- 
ing of  English  literature.  Really,  the  elementary-school  readers 
have  never  been  anything  but  collections;  that  is  the  way  in  which 
children  have,  from  time  immemorial,  "learned  their  grammarie.'^ 
I  do  not  know  when  the  first  gathering  together  of  English  classics 
for  high-school  use  took  place,  but  I  know  that  the  volume  of  col- 

*  Read  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  b  Pittsburgh,  July, 
1918. 
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lections  most  popular  when  I  managed  to  secure  my  introductJon 
to  English  literature  was  quite  a  different  book  from  the  collections 
now  in  use.  The  earlier  volume  contained  a  few  pages,  not  more 
than  seventy-five,  of  specimens — that  is  what  they  were  termed, 
"specimens*^ — inserted,  as  by  afterthought,  in  an  appendix.  The 
selections  might  be  studied  or  not,  as  the  instructor  deemed  wise: 
the  history  was  the  thing  of  importance.  The  modem  volume  is 
more  likely  to  consist  of  some  hundreds  of  pages  of  selections,  with 
biographical  and  historical  material  reduced  to  the  impotence  of 
eight-point  footnotes. 

Obviously,  collections  of  literary  masterpieces  have  filled  a 
need,  even  if  that  need  has  been  but  vaguely  expressed.  We  have 
felt  that  whether  we  wished,  as  in  earlier  days,  to  illustrate  literary 
history  or,  as  nowadays,  to  usher  students  into  the  broad  fields  of 
literature,  we  must  have  a  volume  of  selections  as  a  text.  It  is 
the  most  convenient  and  the  most  inexpensive  way  by  which  we 
can  bring  children  into  contact  with  the  literature  we  think  most 
worth  their  while.  The  practice  has  come  under  fire,  not  because 
the  principle  of  using  collections  is  weak,  in  and  of  itself,  but  either 
because  the  material  in  the  collections  has  been  poorly  chosen  or 
because  it  has  been  ineffectively  organized — or  both. 

The  material  may  be  poorly  chosen  because  it  is  of  a  kind  not 
suitable  to  children.  We  have  all  made  blunders  of  this  sort;  we 
have  placed  before  children  poems  and  novels  and  essays  that 
appeal  only  to  the  mature  mind,  often  only  to  the  specifically 
literar>'  type  of  mature  mind;  the  classics  on  the  required  lists 
for  reading  and  study  for  entrance  to  college  give  ample  proof  of 
this.  Makers  of  collections  for  school  use  have  been  no  worse 
sinners  than  the  rest  of  us  in  this  respect,  except  that  their  authority 
has  raised  them  to  a  "bad  eminence."  A  collection  of  literature 
for  high-school  students  should  assuredly  be  made  with  the  chil- 
dren themselves  in  mind— their  interests,  their  tastes,  their  per- 
sonalities. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  material  in  most  collections  errs  in  that 
it  fails  to  represent  the  authors  at  their  best,  their  best,  at  least, 
so  far  as  their  charm  and  interest  for  children  is  concerned.  To 
give  Chaucer's  Prologue  as  a  representative  specimen  of  Chaucer 
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instead  of  the  Knight's  Tale  or  the  Nun's  Priest's  Taie,  to  select 
UAllegro  and  II  Penseroso  as  attractive  specimens  of  Milton 
instead  of  a  few  sonnets  and  a  book  or  two  of  Paradise  Lost  (if 
indeed  we  must  have  Milton  at  all),  is  almost  as  senseless  as  to 
exp>ect  to  introduce  children  to  Dickens  through  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  Surely  this  is  not  the  way  to  advertise  our  authors,  to 
show  them  to  the  children  in  their  best  light. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organization  of  material,  perhaps  the 
gravest  faults  arc  to  be  found  in  the  collections  made  by  stringing 
selections  together  on  a  chronological  thread.  If  the  book  begins 
with  Alfred  and  Bede  and  ends  with  Masefield  and  H.  G.  Wells, 
and  if  we  attempt  to  give  a  specimen  from  each  minor  author^  we 
have  a  compilation  utterly  useless  and  utterly  ludicrous  for  use 
in  the  high  school.  Aside  from  the  suspicion,  strong  and  con- 
tinually growing  stronger,  that  the  chronological  order  is  not  the 
psychological  order  for  young  people,  aside  from  this,  it  makes  the 
collection  a  piebald  miscellany,  a  hodgepodge,  a  thing  of  odds  and 
ends.  Instead  of  a  few  heroic  figures  aloft  on  pedestals  with  their 
poems  draped  majestically  about  them,  we  see  a  file  of  figures  like 
the  phantom  kings  that  Macbeth  saw,  stretching  out  **to  the  crack 
of  doom."  Using  such  a  collection  our  students  can  hope  for  no 
more  than  a  smattering  of  everything,  a  taste  out  of  each  dish,  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  every  scribbling  Tom,  Dick,  and  Hany 
in  literar>'  history.  True,  we  may  omit  some  of  the  material  if  we 
wish;  but  why  should  not  the  collectors  and  editors  exercise  the 
same  privilege  ? 

More  satisfactory  than  the  chronologically  arranged  collections 
are  the  collections  arranged  on  the  principle  of  types:  types 
of  essays,  of  letters,  of  narrative  poems,  of  short  stories;  every 
English  teacher  has  edited  at  least  one  collection  of  short  stories. 
In  this  kind  of  compilation  the  collector  is  freer  to  choose  his  speci- 
mens. And  moreover  there  is  a  closer  logical  connection  between 
two  units  of  a  type  than  between  two  units,  one  perhaps  in  lyric 
verse,  another  of  narrative  prose,  belonging  to  two  periods.  The 
type  plan  is  logical  enough.  But  let  me  point  out,  if  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  is  not  necessarily  psychological,  neither  is  the 
logical  necessarily  psychological.     Not  many  children  are  interested 
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in  t>'pes,  and  the  juxtaposition  o{,  say,  a  Hawthorne  short  story 
and  a  Poe  short  story  is  from  many  aspects  artificial  and  super- 
ficial, more  esi>ecially  since  the  collector  often  thinks  it  necessary 
to  follow  the  chronological  or  some  other  predetermined  order. 

The  best  principle  of  grouping  in  a  collection  of  pieces — 
ominous  word,  "pieces"— is  by  theme  and  mood.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  any  collection  is  likely  to  be  its  inconsecutiveness,  its 
**scrappiness";  this  objection  can  be  obviated  largely  if  the  selec- 
tions are  grouped  according  to  intrinsic  and  inherent  subject  and 
emotional  tone.  A  child  should  find  his  poems  of  patriotism  near 
one  another,  his  stories  and  verses  of  imagination  and  mystery  in 
one  magic  circle,  his  humorists  thrusting  elbows  into  each  others' 
sides,  so  that  the  selections  echo  and  emphasize  one  another  and 
the  entire  group  arouses  one  predominant  emotion.  Palgrave  has 
done  this  wonderfully  well,  considering  the  limitations  he  fixed 
for  himself.  Andrew  Lang  did  it  well  in  his  Blue  Poetry  Book. 
But  no  one,  I  think,  has  made  the  ideal  collection  of  both  verse 
and  prose  for  high-school  children.  We  are  edging  toward  it, 
though;  one  recent  collection  cuts  intrepidly  loose  from  restraints 
of  time-  and  form-arrangement,  and  presents  prose  and  verse, 
English  and  American  selections,  grave  and  gay,  all  pretty  well 
within  the  circle  of  children's  interests.  It  is  a  charming  collec- 
tion, but  chaotic,  hit-or-miss,  catch-as-catch-can,  with  no  principle 
of  selection  or  arrangement  apparent  to  the  reader.  This  is  not 
the  best  collection,  but  it  has  a  sound  principle  at  its  base,  and  better 
collections  will  surely  follow. 

As  I  see  it,  then,  the  weaknesses  of  the  collection  as  a  means  of 
introducing  children  to  hterature  are  not  in  the  principle  of  the 
collection  but  in  the  kinds  of  collections  we  have  had  to  use.  We 
have  not  yet  achieved  perfection  in  the  machine,  but  that  does  not 
justify  our  throwing  the  machine  on  the  scrap-heap.  At  its  best 
a  collection  will  alwaj-s  be  more  or  less  incoherent,  but  so  is  a 
magazine — and  most  of  us  expect  children  to  read  magazines.  And 
as  to  the  mistakes  in  choosing  and  in  organizing  the  material  which 
goes  into  the  collection,  they  are  due  to  fundamental  errors  into 
which  we  have  all  fallen,  of  mistaking  the  purpose  of  teaching 
literature.    When  we  discern  clearly  that  the  function  of  literature 
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in  the  high  school  is  not  to  acquaint  children  with  authors  and 
periods,  not  to  make  them  logicians  and  critics  of  style  and  types, 
but  to  bring  them  into  frequent  and  familiar  contact  with  a  great 
deal  of  sound,  satisfying  reading-matter  lying  within  the  range  of 
their  experiences^  feelings,  and  interests,  ministering  to  their 
wishes  and  needs,  and  so  arranged  that  one  selection  lures  on  to 
another— then  we  may  hope  to  have  collections  which  will  be  true 
open  sesames  to  the  treasures  in  books. 

Perhaps  we  can  most  clearly  perceive  the  advantages  of  the 
collection  as  an  implement  for  teaching  literature  in  high  school 
by  considering  what  we  could  substitute  for  it.  I  can  think  of 
only  two  substitutes  for  the  collection:  reading  of  a  few  authors 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  individual  method.  Let  us  see  where 
they  would  lead  us. 

We  could  construct  a  very  pretty  course  of  study  in  high-school 
literature  by  taking  up,  say,  Longfellow  and  Scott  in  the  first  year, 
Tennyson  and  Stevenson  in  the  second  year,  and  so  on.  I  presume 
we  could  hardly  hope  to  become  acquainted  with  more  than  two 
a  year,  eight  in  all,  though  we  could  get  pretty  familiar  with  those 
eight.  But  what  of  the  scores  of  splendid,  inspiring  poems  and 
stories  and  novels  we  could  never  bring  within  the  child^s  ken,  and 
of  the  dozens  of  agreeable  personalities  he  would  never  meet  ? 
And  what  if  some  members  of  the  class  failed,  as  some  would  be 
sure  to  do,  to  like  certain  of  our  authors  ?  If  we  were  using  a  collec- 
tion, that  would  not  be  such  a  serious  matter;  we  would  soon  be 
moving  on  to  "green  fields  and  pastures  new."  No,  I  believe  I 
should  not  wish  to  trust  wholly  to  the  intensive  reading  of  a  few 
authors  in  a  high-school  course,  no  matter  who  those  authors  were. 

The  individual  method,  the  allowing  each  child  to  range  where 
his  taste  and  fancy  lead  him,  within  the  circle  bounded  by  the 
teacher's  discretion,  would  be  the  ideal  way  if  only  we  had  ideal 
conditions.  If  each  of  us  teachers  had  but  one  child  or  a  half- 
dozen  children  to  guide,  and  if  we  and  the  children  had  all  the  time 
we  needed  and  ail  the  books  we  needed,  and  if  we  could  trust  our 
own  judgment,  and  if  the  powers- that-be  would  give  us  a  free 
rein— what  a  prospect  opens  up  before  us!  I  expect  to  try  the 
method  out  this  next  year  on  a  selected  class  of  ten  students,  and 
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I  at  least  anticipate  a  good  time.  But  this,  after  all,  is  but  Charles 
Lamb's  "browsing"  idea  dressed  up  in  pedagogical  terms,  and  I 
doubt  if  browsing,  even  if  well  guided,  if  guided  browsing  is  think- 
able, can  function  properly — I  believe  ** function"  is  the  word — 
in  the  rush  and  scurry  of  high-school  life.  I  doubt  if  one  can  browse 
properly  outside  the  privacy  of  his  own  preserves.  I  should  not 
want  to  depend  largely  upon  personally  conducted  browsing  tours. 
For  that  matter  it  may  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  with  a  collection, 
allowing  each  student  to  follow  up  his  leads  and  make  his  own 
dbcoveries. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  right  kind  of  collection — specimens 
complete  within  themselves,  fitting  into  the  children's  tastes  and 
needs,  grouped  by  the  simple  guiding  principle  of  permitting  birds 
of  a  feather  to  flock  together — is  better  than  either  of  the  proposed 
substitutes.  But  of  course  no  one  method  will  ser\'C.  We  must 
use  all  the  means  within  our  power:  collections,  reading  of  longer 
classics,  class  magazine-reading,  intensive  reading  of  some  one  or 
two  great  authors  of  interest  to  high-school  students,  and  ** outside" 
reading  influenced  and  guided  from  the  inside.  One  method  will 
ser>'e  for  one  student,  another  for  another;  and  as  we  have  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  children  whom  we  would  fain  usher  into  the  delec- 
table land  of  books,  we  must  employ  all  legitimate  means.  Among 
these  the  collection  holds  an  important  place. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  .\NNUAL  MEETING 
CHICAGO,  FEBRUARY  26-27,  iQtp 

A  special  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
has  usually  been  held  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Education  Association.  This  year,  because 
of  the  postponement  of  the  annual  meeting  in  Noveml>er,  the  special 
meeting  and  the  annual  meeting  were  combined  and  held  in  Chicago 
at  the  Hotel  La  Salle  on  February  26  and  27,  1919.  The  program  as 
presented  was  almost  identical  with  that  which  was  planned  for  the 
November  meeting.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  attendance 
would  be  somewhat  smaller  than  usual  and  hence  the  number  of  sec- 
tion meetings  was  cut  down.  With  the  exception  of  Thursday  after- 
noon all  of  the  sessions  were  general.  This  had  the  advantage  of  giving 
each  speaker  a  large  audience,  but  it  robbed  the  Council  somewhat  of 
the  intimate  character  of  the  discussions  which  have  characterized  it 
in  recent  years,  as  practically  all  of  the  sessions  were  attended  by  from 
400  to  600  persons.    The  program  was  carried  out  as  follows. 

FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 

The  opening  session  of  the  Council  was  devoted  to  the  general 
theme  of  American  ideals  in  relation  to  the  present  world-conditions. 
The  president,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Miller^  Principal  of  the  Northwestern 
High  School,  Detroitj  Michigan,  read  a  characteristic  paper  on  "War 
and  Poetry."  He  quoted  at  length  from  the  writers  of  English  litera- 
ture to  show  how  close  the  connection  is  between  the  classics  and  our 
present  interests.  This  paper  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Journal. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Emerson  Venable,  of  the  Walnut  Hills 
High  School^  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  presented  "The  Anglo- American  Ideal." 
This  he  presented  as  in  marked  contrast  with  German  kuUur,  "In  all 
essential  interests  of  life,"  said  the  speaker,  "we  are  at  one  with  the 
people  of  Great  Britain."  The  whole  history  of  English  literature  is 
but  the  history  of  the  triumphant  march  of  democracy,  which  had 
its  culmination  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  republic.  English 
teachers  should  realize  this  and  draw  the  issue  squarely  between  the 
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ideal  of  modem  Western  Christian  democratic  humanity  and  that  of 
mediaeval  barbarism. 

The  third  speaker  was  Professor  Charles  S.  Pendleton,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  His  address  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
I  The  most  characteristic  American  ideals  may  perhaps  be  fairly  stated 
as  dynamics,  indivnduality.  co-operation,  achievement,  and  service.  These 
qualities  permeate  American  individual  and  national  life;  they  give  it  it& 
distinctive  flavor;  excellence  in  them  is  the  key  to  success  which  every  young 
American  should  grasp  as  he  stands  on  the  threshold  of  mature  life.  If  he 
is  not  thus  equipped,  his  real  education  for  living  in  America  and  among 
Americans  is  yet  to  be  obtained  through  bitter  experience. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  school  to  develop  young  people  toward  a  rich,  effec- 
tive maturity.  Primarily  it  is  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  life  and  for 
preparation  for  living;  its  inculcation  of  subject-matter  is  secondary  to  this 
main  purpose.  A  tr\ily  efficient  school  should  be  a  microcosm,  a  little  world, 
containing  in  itself  the  essential  factors  of  successful  living  in  the  environ- 
ent  into  which  it  sends  its  pupils. 

The  typical  American  school  of  today,  however,  fails  grievously  to  em- 

y  this  ideal.  It  is  static,  conventionalized,  wholly  without  team  work, 
given  up  to  bits  and  driblets  of  things,  not  to  completed  projects,  and  negli- 
gent of  direct  social  and  civic  service.  In  any  adequate  program  of  Ameri- 
canization, this  typical  school  procedure  must  be  radically  changed. 

Many  changes  toward  this  end  are  possible  and  desirable  in  administra- 
tion, in  curricula,  and  in  teaching.  The  present  discussion,  however,  deals 
only  with  the  latter  phase,  ways  of  actual  teaching  in  the  classroom,  and 
confines  itself  to  the  one  subject,  English. 

By  using  freely  many  wcU-established  though  unconventional  procedures 
and  devices  in  arranging  subject-matter  and  directing  the  energies  of  his 
class,  the  teacher  of  English  may  contribute  squarely  toward  inculcating  into 
his  young  people  the  t>'pical  .American  ideals  and  preparing  them  for  a  richer 
maturity  and  a  more  effective  citizenship. 

In  the  concluding  address  of  the  morning  Mr.  J.  W.  Searson,  the 
managing  editor  of  Natioftal  Scfwol  Servke,  Washington,  D.C.,  stirred  the 
audience  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  emergenc>'  created  by  the  Great 
War  English  teachers  were  not  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  publicity 
work  of  the  various  war  agencies  in  Washington.  The  reason  given  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  commissions  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
general  statement  that  English  teachers  know  nothing  about  the  Navy, 
the  Army,  and  the  other  institutions  involved.  Mr.  Searson  believes 
this  charge  to  be  only  partly  true  and  urged  those  present,  first,  to  take 
a  larger  part  in  practical  affairs  and  make  their  abilities  known;  secondly, 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  larger  aspects  of  life  in  the  commimity. 
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He  feels  that  English  teachers  are  too  much  inclined  to  live  io  a  comer 
and  to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  He  looks  forward  to  a  rather 
complete  reorganization  of  our  English  work  in  the  light  of  the  weak- 
nesses shown  by  the  present  emergency. 

CONFERENCE  ON  SUPERVISION 

Following  the  custom  of  recent  years,  one  session  of  the  Council 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  supervision  of  teaching. 
This  was  especially  appropriate  because  of  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  school  superintendents  in  addition  to  the  heads  of  departments  and 
departmental  supervisors  who  usually  attend.  The  first  paper  on  the 
general  topic  was  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Thomas,  director  of 
English  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His 
topic  was  "The  Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service."  In  the  first 
part  of  his  paper  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  advance 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  has  been  made  by  the  various  schools 
of  education  in  their  summer  sessions.  At  this  time  detailed  courses 
are  given  on  such  topics  as  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  primary 
grades,  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  junior  high  school,  the  teaching 
of  English  in  the  senior  high  school,  and  the  teaching  of  English  to 
foreigners.  The  problem  as  Mr.  Thomas  sees  it  is  that  of  developing 
co-operation  and  a  new  spirit  of  democracy.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
he  suggested  the  possible  use  of  inventories  of  personal  efficienc)'. 
The  main  heads  in  thiy  scheme  of  self-measurement  are  as  follows: 
General  Points  in  Personal  Equipment,  Special  Equipment,  Recitation 
Procedure,  Intra-School  Relationship,  Extra-School  Relationship.  The 
details  of  this  questionnaire  were  prepared  by  a  committee  of  teachers, 
who  have  great  faith  in  its  influence  for  good. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Certain,  who  is  in  France  directing  the 
giving  of  high-school  courses  in  English  to  the  soldiers  in  the  canaps 
of  the  American  Army,  Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  consented  on  very  short  notice  to  speak  on 
*' Standard  Tests."  He  was  asked  to  give  a  very  elementary  descrip- 
tion of  standard  tests  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet  given 
much  thought  to  the  subject,  and  met  the  request  admirably.  He 
began  by  raising  the  question,  What  sort  of  measurements  were  used 
by  the  cave  man?  and  answered  by  suggesting  that  probably  the  origi- 
nal method  of  measuring  was  by  weighing  something  in  one  hand 
against  something  held  in  the  other.  Presently  the  thing  held  in  one 
hand  as  a  standard  would  come  to  be  a  stone  of  a  certain  size,  or  some 
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other  more  or  less  iixed  standard.  Later  such  crude  standards  were 
found  inadequate  and  little  by  Utile  finer  measures  were  devised,  until 
it  is  possible  lo  have  a  measure  so  fme  as  the  division  of  an  inch  into 
10,000  parts.  In  the  proper  use  of  measures,  Professor  Briggs  pointed 
outf  the  scale  will  be  adapted  to  the  thing  to  be  measured.  It  must 
be  neither  loo  fine  nor  loo  coarse.  Applying  this  principle  to  the 
"Hillegas  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Knglish  Comix>sition,"  he  sug- 
gested that  that  scale  probably  attempts  too  fine  a  set  of  distinctions, 
that  instead  of  separating  compositions  by  divisions  of  ten  points,  it 
would  be  better  to  separate  them  by  divisions  of  twenty  or  more  points. 
The  perception  of  such  divisions  is  entirely  possible.  The  speaker  then 
ejcplained  the  method  by  which  standard  scales  are  derived,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  normal  surface  of  frequency,  which  holds  for  a  large  number 
of  cases  selected  at  random  in  any  field  of  knowledge.  In  closing  he 
asked,  Shall  we  use  standard  measures?  We  do  measure  moods.  For 
example,  we  say  that  we  like  one  thing  better  than  we  like  another. 
At  Teachers  College  the  Employment  Bureau  makes  use  of  a  common 
acquaintance  by  which  to  set  the  qualities  of  a  candidate  for  a  posi- 
tion. Boys  arc  judged  as  to  eligibility  for  membership  on  a  football 
team.  The  problem  seems  to  be  not  whether  we  shall  use  measure- 
ments, but  rather  what  measurements.  In  general  we  should  have 
measures  that  are  objective,  but  not  too  refined  for  the  thing  to  be 
measured. 

The  third  and  last  topic  in  the  field  of  supervision  was  "Special 
Aims  in  the  Course  in  Literature,"  presented  by  Miss  G.  Eunice  Meers, 
of  the  Des  Moines  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She  stated  that 
her  paper  was  a  report  of  progress  following  the  paper  of  last  year  by 
Miss  Esse  V.  Hathaway,  which  described  the  vocational  survey  made 
in  Des  Moines  in  preparation  for  the  building  of  a  course  of  study. 
The  teachers  of  Des  Moines  feel,  in  common  with  many  others,  that 
such  vague  aims  as  the  development  of  the  reading  habit  are  not  suffi- 
cient lo  guide  the  ordinary  teacher  in  the  handling  of  literature,  nor 
the  course-maker  in  the  arrangement  of  a  course.  In  Des  Moines 
attempts  are  being  made  to  develop  something  more  definite  by  assign- 
ing to  each  grade  specific  objectives.  For  example,  iji  the  tenth  grade 
of  the  high  school  the  reading  directs  attention  to  the  kinds  of  work 
open  to  men  and  to  women. 

Miss  Meers's  paper  was  followed  by  spirited  discussion.  Mr.  E. 
H,  K.  McComb,  of  Indianapolis,  commented  upon  the  unity  of  the 
papers.   They  showed,  in  his  judgment,  the  tendency  toward  something 
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more  definite  and  workable  in  our  scheme  of  education  through 
English.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hatfield,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  College,  thought 
that  the  Des  Moines  plan  is  too  pretentious.  It  masses  too  large  an 
amount  of  material  on  a  single  topic  for  high-school  use.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Miller,  remarked  that  we  must  not  overlook  the  value  of 
having  a  classroom  with  cases  filled  with  books  and  with  pictures  on 
the  waUs,  a  room  in  which  pupils  might,  like  Plato,  figuratively  place 
their  feet  on  the  fender.  Mr.  Walter  Barnes,  of  Glenville,  West  Vir- 
ginia, would  have  no  fixed  courses  leading  to  definite  ideals.  He  would 
leave  such  matters  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  indiWdual  teacher.  To 
this  Mr.  Sterling  A.  Leonard,  of  the  Lincoln  School  in  New  York, 
rejoined  that  Gene  Stratton  Porter  would  in  that  case  be  emphasized 
in  some  classes  and  pupib  would  be  treated  to  emotional  slush.  The 
laissez  Jaire  method  will  not  solve  the  problem;  guidance  is  necessary. 
Julius  Caesar,  for  example,  is  nearer  to  children  now  than  much  of  the 
so-called  modem  literature.  Miss  Estelle  R.  Morrison,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  remarked  upon  the  advantages  of  a  card  catalogue  of  what 
the  children  read.  A  catalogue  of  this  sort  is  kept  in  the  Omaha  High 
School.  In  closing  the  discussion  Mr.  James  F.  Hosic,  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  College,  pointed  out  that  there  was  some  confusion  of  terms 
and  ideas.  The  speakers  were  in  danger  of  not  distinguishing  between 
the  aims  of  the  teacher  on  the  one  hand  and  the  specific  interests  and 
motives  of  the  pupils  on  the  other;  between  the  teaching  of  ideals  as 
an  end  and  the  teaching  of  ideals  as  a  method.  He  thought  the  attempt 
of  the  Des  Moines  teachers  should  be  carefully  studied.  The  whole 
course  in  English  is  certainly  too  formal  and  vague  in  its  organization 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present. 


CONFERENCE  ON  VOCATIONAL  ENGLISH 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  newer  committees  of  the  National 
Council  is  that  on  Vocational  English.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, Professor  Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  in  France,  having  gone  there  to  take  charge  of  vocational  English 
work  in  the  camps  of  tlie  .\rmy.  In  his  absence  Mr.  W.  Wilbur  Hat- 
field, of  the  Chicago  Normal  College,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
stated  the  problems  which  the  committee  is  undertaking  to  solve. 
In  its  inception  the  committee  undertook  to  deal  only  with  the  topic 
of  business  English,  but  as  soon  as  the  work  was  fairly  launched  it 
became  apparent  that  there  were  other  important  phases  of  vocational 
English  that  needed  attention.    A  cursory  examination  of  conditions 
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showed  that  there  was  the  widest  diversity  of  aims  and  practices  in 
the  whole  field.  Consequently  a  large  committee  was  organized  with 
three  subdivisions  as  follows:  on  Business  English,  Professor  Barnes, 
chairman;  on  Journalism,  Professor  VVillard  G.  Bleycr,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  chairman;  on  Technical  EngHsh,  Donald  L.  Clark, 
of  Columbia  University,  chairman.  B^ch  of  these  committees  will 
undertake  to  gather  defmite  information  as  to  present  conditions  and 
will  make  recommendations  as  to  subject-matter  and  as  to  methods. 

The  following  speaker,  Mr.  Lcverett  L.  Lyon,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  commented  at  length  upon 
his  report  of  ''Conditions  in  the  Secondary  Schools,"  which  appeared 
in  the  English  Journal  for  November,  1918,  reprints  of  which  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  audience.  He  presented  an  interesting  out- 
line of  industrial  history  to  show  how  the  problems  of  business  English 
have  arisen.  With  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Middle  West 
exchange  of  commodities  between  that  region  and  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  East  became  so  extensive  that  effective  methods  of 
communication  were  absolutely  necessary;  hence  the  business  letter, 
the  typewriter,  and  the  professional  advertiser.  The  remainder  of  his 
remarks  were  mainly  in  the  nature  of  enlargement  and  explanation 
of  the  text. 

The  subject  of  business  correspjondence  was  then  presented  by 
Mr.  L.  H.  Beall,  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago.  His  paper 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  War  has  made  business  correspondence  more  important  than  ever 
by  making  travel  expensive  and  men  scarce.  Moreover,  it  has  thrown  much  of 
this  work  into  the  hands  of  women.  In  this  it  has  merely  hastened  evolution. 
On  the  whole,  women  are  a  trifle  belter  than  men  as  adjustment  correspond- 
ents. The  college  graduate  is  loo  ambitious  and  conceited;  the  elementary 
graduate,  too  ill-prepared;  the  high-school  graduate,  the  most  satisfactory. 
All  write  better  than  they  speak.  The  high-school  graduate  has  adequate 
vocabulary  and  sufficient  spelling  ability.  With  business  experience  she  is 
ideal  as  a  correspondent.  Most  of  the  women  correspondents  type  their 
own  letters  nith  resultant  improvement  in  the  letters  and  saving  in  cost  per 
letter.  Their  spelling,  phraseology,  paragraphing,  arrangement,  and  punctua- 
tion arc  all  better  than  the  old  dictated  letter. 

Professor  Willard  G.  Bleyer,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  then 
presented  "Journalistic  Writing  in  School  and  College."  His  main 
points  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  abstract  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Professor  Bleyer: 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  CANT  TR.\IX  XE%SP.\PER  MEN 


IiapOKUBCc  oi  Xc«s[MpcB  in  Donoaadc  Govt 


It  Requires  University 


for  PluftaBiuti  of  JowTiaiisni 


1m  vinr  of  the  part  tWl  nev^papos  phy  m  focxnmg  public  opinion  nothing 
lev  daa  a  nu«cisil>  oooisc  sfaoold  be  considered  as  adequate  training  for 
young  men  and  araiaeD  who  desire  to  do  mspapcr  work. 

^hhoag^  vaiious  fonns  of  jomnalEdc  writing  may  be  effectively  used 
m  caoBcctiofi  witk  taa^^^'fldiool  oooiscs  in  composition,  pupils  in  such  couises 
BBtt  BOt  be  eocoanged  to  befiew  tint  «lMn  they  have  learned  the  elements 
d  newspaper  writing  they  are  prepared  to  enter  newspaper  offices  equipped  to 
be  reporten. 

To  undertake  to  give  scxaOed  "oouzses  in  journalism'*  in  secondary 
yhnoh,  with  the  purpose,  iipimgd  or  implied,  of  making  them  vocational. 
»  as  absurd  as  to  pixtpose  to  pve  training  in  medicine  and  law  in  high  scho(^ 

Courses  in  pfaysaology  and  fiisl  aid  arc  not  designed  to  prepare  pupils 
for  the  practice  of  roedidne  after  they  leave  fai^  school:  nor  are  courses  in 
civics  and  the  elements  of  commercial  law  supposed  to  train  high-school 
boys  for  the  professioQ  of  law.  Why,  then,  sboukl  courses  in  journalistic 
writing  in  hi^  school  be  considered  vocaticuial  in  character  ? 

As  Mei\'ille  £.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  re- 
cently said,  "To  be  a  good  reporter  requires  a  great  education";  andheadded, 
**It  is  lamentable  to  observe  a  half-baked  youngster  struggling  to  report 
any  event  invoKing  knowledge  of  a  national  or  an  intematioaal  question." 

Let  us  use  our  hi^Hscbool  puUicatioos  to  gi\T  boys  and  girls  a  command 
of  condse,  direct  English  such  as  is  found  in  weU-edited  newspapers.  Let  us 
teach  them  to  report  what  tbey  see  accurately  and  fairly  as  every  good  re- 
porter docs.  Let  us  develop  in  them  to  the  fullest  whatever  natural  gift  of 
writing  they  may  possess.  Then,  if  tbe>'  are  interested  in  preparing  tbemsclves 
for  a  new^saper  career,  let  us  show  them  that  to  be  good  newspaper  men  and 
women  requires  a  broad  knowledge  of  economics,  government  and  politics, 
history,  philosophy,  and  literature,  which  they  can  hope  to  acquire  only  by 
pursuing  a  four->-car  university  course. 

The  program  concluded  with  a  lively  account  of  speech  improve- 
ment among  the  employees  of  Marshall  Field  and  Company,  Chicago, 
by  Mrs.  Louise  Schaefcr,  of  the  welfare  department  of  that  firm.  She 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

In  the  store  library  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for 
books  on  oral  English  and  business  forms,  from  almost  tx>ne  a  year  ago  to  a 
large  one  now.  The  class  instruction  in  salesmanship  includes  informal  dis- 
cussion of  such  phases  of  business  English  as  telephone  service  and  common 
errors.  The  value  of  a  good  voice,  of  dear  direct  statements,  and  of  a  vocabu- 
lary adequate  to  describe  the  merchandise  is  made  clear.    The  continuation- 
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school  pupiU  have  regular  work  in  grammar,  spelling,  literature,  and  oral 
English.  Speech  week  was  observed  by  the  whole  store,  but  especially  by 
these  pupils.  The  most  cflfective  device  was  a  printed  list  of  errors  wilh  the 
correct  forms.  Any  employee  who  will  [x>int  out  an  exaggeration  or  any 
error  in  English  in  any  newspaper  advertising  or  placard  placed  in  the  store 
receives  a  one-dollar  reward.  We  believe  the  personal  equation  in  retail 
selling  is  only  beginning  to  l>e  solved  and  that  the  field  of  salesmanship  in  the 
future  wiU  demand  increasingly  higher  qualifications  and  more  technical 
training.  The  right  use  of  our  national  language  wtl!  be  one  phase  of  this 
dcvdopment. 

In  the  general  discussion  Mr.  Lee  White,  of  the  Detroit  News, 
was  called  for.  He  spoke  very  pointedly  against  teaching  journalism 
as  a  trade  in  either  high  school  or  college.  The  chief  problem  of  the 
newspaper  of  today  is  the  tradesman  in  journalism.  Chemists,  teach- 
ers, and  the  like  arc  professional  people,  but  the  ordinary  newspaper 
man  is  a  nondescript.  High-school  boys  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  think  that  they  can  become  effective  newspaper  workers  merely 
by  practical  experience.  They  should  be  urged  to  take  a  broad  cultural 
trainiog.  Many  newspaper  editors  have  ideals  which  they  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  carry  out  l>ecause  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate 
help.  Miss  Edith  M.  Penney,  of  Minneapolis,  concluded  the  discus- 
sion by  stating  briefly  the  aims  of  the  journalistic  work  in  her  school. 
These  are  good  modern  writing,  the  enlisting  of  the  school  as  a  whole 
in  one  enterprise,  and  the  development  of  good  citizenship. 

Specimens  of  student  newspaper  work  were  presented  to  the  audi- 
ence by  Porter  Graves,  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 

The  second  general  session  of  the  Coimcil,  which  was  held  Thurs- 
day forenoon,  was  devoted  to  two  principal  topics:  American  Speech 
and  Reconstruction.  The  first  was  presented  by  MUs  Claudia  Crump- 
ton,  now  of  the  Northwestern  High  School  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  She 
proposed  the  celebration  during  the  first  week  in  November  of  the 
present  year  of  Better  American  Speech  Week  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  support  of  this  suggestion  she  advanced  the  leading  facts  wilh  regard 
to  the  growth  of  the  Better  Speech  Movement.  Both  within  and  with- 
out the  National  Council  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  arousing 
public  opinion  and  in  organizing  the  forces  of  those  who  would  estab- 
lish belter  ideals  in  the  use  of  ever>'day  English.  Especially  significant, 
she  thinks,  was  the  co-operation  between  the  Chicago  Woman^s  Club 
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and  the  Chicago  public  schools.  Of  like  moment  is  the  organizatioo 
by  the  government  of  instruction  in  language  for  immigrants.  Better 
Speech  Week  has  already  a  considerable  historv*,  having  been  first 
celebrated  by  the  Extern  District  High  School  in  New  York  City  in 
September,  1915-  Typical  features  include  the  appointment  of  con- 
mittees,  the  holding  of  contests,  presenting  of  pageants,  etc.  A  danger 
to  be  avoided  is  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  narrow  and  pedantic  standard. 
Articles  by  Professor  Scott,  Professor  Krapp,  and  Professor  Brajider 
Matthews  are  a  safe  guide  on  this  point.  The  principal  \-alues  of  a 
Better  American  Speech  Week  are  the  concentration  of  attention,  the 
social  relations  established  among  the  pupils,  and  the  increased  love 
and  respect  for  our  national  i^peech. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  occupied  with  a  s>'mposium 
on  "The  Adjustment  of  English  Teaching  to  Present  Needs."  The 
speakers,  together  with  the  chief  ideas  which  they  presented,  are  as 
follows:  Mr.  T.  W.  Gosling,  Supervisor  of  Secondary*  Education  in 
Wisconsin,  urged  the  reform  of  debating  in  high  schools.  He  declared 
that  at  present  debating  contests  which  are  held  are  not  in  the  interests 
of  truth,  but  merely  in  the  interests  of  winning  the  debate.  He  thinks 
the  effects  are  bad  upon  the  pupils  and  that  little  or  no  good  is  done. 
A  fuller  exposition  of  his  proposal  will  appear  in  the  English  JourtuU 
at  an  early  date.  Miss  Julia  Gettemy,  of  the  Moline  High  School, 
Moline,  Illinois,  would  have  the  students  in  English  investigate  topics 
that  have  been  brought  to  attention  by  the  great  world-struggle,  such 
as,  for  example,  conditions  in  the  Far  East.  She  would  also  make  use 
of  a  considerable  amoimt  of  current  literature,  including  magazines, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  classics.  Her  object  would  be  to 
make  the  students  aware  of  present  movements  and  ideas  and  to  make 
them  realize  that  all  great  literatiu*e  contains  ideas  that  are  germane 
at  the  present  time.  She  would  connect  the  reading  of  the  pupils 
with  present-day  interests.  Mr.  H.  E.  Fowler,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  urged  essentially  the  same  reform.  Oral 
and  written  composition,  reading,  and  literature  must  be  made  to 
contribute  to  better  citizenship  through  the  use  of  materials  outside 
the  textbook.  Teachers  in  foreign  communities  should  do  their  part 
in  helping  all  immigrants  to  learn  our  language.  Professor  Thomas 
H.  Briggs,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  referred  to  the 
great  interest  aroused  in  school  work  by  the  use  of  such  topics  as  the 
sale  of  Thrift  Stamps,  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  like,  and  then 
inquired  whether  along  with  this  interesting  subject-matter  the  means 
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to  expression  had  actually  been  taught.  He  thought  it  possible  that 
emphasis  might  swing  too  strongly  in  the  direction  of  stimulating 
subject-matter,  with  the  result  that  we  shall  overlook  the  necessity 
of  teaching  the  principles  of  composition.  His  suggestion,  therefore, 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  caution  in  view  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times. 
Professor  Fred  N.  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  felt  that  our 
greatest  need  as  a  nation  is  the  free  and  untrammeled  flow  of  intelH- 
gence  through  the  community.  An  enlightened  public  opinion  is  the 
essential  factor  in  democracy.  Whether  we  have  great  wealth  does 
not  matter  so  much.  During  the  war  we  have  had  both  censorship 
and  propaganda.  These  were  necessary  because  war  is  a  hideous 
disease.  We  are  now  convalescing.  Must  censorship  continue? 
Teachers  of  English  have  a  large  responsibility  in  the  formation  of 
national  ideals.  They  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  spend  time  trying 
to  unsplit  split  infinitives  or  in  dealing  out  the  chaff  and  chicken  feed 
of  the  details  of  rhetoric.  The>'  must  make  the  vernacular  a  means 
for  shaping  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  those  who  will  be  the  arbiters  of  the 
future.  The  English  teacher  has  a  glorious  opportunity  in  preserving 
our  heritage  of  freedom. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  topic  Professor  Howard  R.  Driggs,  of 
the  Universit>'  of  Utah,  made  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  teaching  of  the 
kernel  of  language,  not  the  husk.  He  thinks  a  great  deal  of  our  English 
work  is  merely  formal  and  that  it  does  not,  therefore,  affect  in  any  way 
the  linguistic  beha-vior  of  the  pupil.  Professor  R.  L.  L>Tnan,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  followed,  declared  that  after  all  grammar  is  worth 
while.  There  is  a  certain  modicum  of  information  about  the  principles 
of  expression  that  everyone  should  possess.  At  the  present  moment 
the  great  issue  is  that  of  Americanization.  The  children  of  all  elemen- 
tary schools,  both  public  and  private,  should  be  taught  only  in  the 
EngUsh  language.  Mr.  Venable,  who  had  spoken  on  the  day  before, 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  menace  which  threatens  us  in  the  form 
of  Prussian  ideals.  He  rephrased  his  theme  so  as  to  refer  to  the  .\nglo- 
Celtic  rather  than  the  Anglo-American  ideals  and  was  led,  finally, 
somewhat  afield  by  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  into  an  impassioned 
plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  great  things  that  have  been  done  by 
Irishmen,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Swift,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wished  to  insert 
a  new  idea  into  the  discussion,  namely,  that  we  should  try  to  prevent, 
not  merely  cure,  the  weaknesses  of  speech  found  among  our  pupils. 
He  would  have  diagnosis  in  the  kindergarten  and  a  course  of  treatment 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  specialist.    In  addition  he  would 
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have  all  teachers  trained  so  that  they  may  take  into  their  classes  a 
knowledge  of  speech  correction.  Other  speakers  referred  to  the  interest 
which  English  teachers  should  take  in  the  development  of  ideals  of 
citizenship  and  described  such  devices  as  the  organization  of  leagues 
of  peace,  of  legislatures  in  school,  and  the  like.  A  plea  was  also  made 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  with  the  admission,  however,  that  there 
is  much  hoodlumism  in  our  daily  papers. 

The  discussion  as  a  whole  was  not  summed  up  and  it  was  perhaps 
somewhat  tacking  in  unity,  as  was  to  be  expected.  One  thing  seems 
to  stand  out  clearly,  namely,  that  most  of  the  speakers  felt  the  growing 
importance  of  the  subject  of  English,  especially  in  view  of  the  larger 
and  more  vital  content  which  is  possible  for  it.  Evidently  in  the 
immediate  future  the  balance  must  be  struck  between  Uie  de\'eiopment 
of  ideals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  definite  training  in  the  technique 
of  expression  necessary  for  the  ordinary  citizen,  on  the  other. 

SECTION  MEETINGS 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Council  resolved  itself  into  three 
conferences,  one  on  high-school  and  grammar  grades,  one  on  colleges  and 
normal  schools,  and  one  on  the  problems  of  the  library.  In  the  high- 
school  section  four  papers  were  presented.  The  first,  on  **  Gleanings 
from  Freshman  English,"  by  Miss  Florence  Livingston  Joy,  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  reported  an  examination  into  the  results  sectired  by  instruction 
in  English  during  the  four  years  of  the  high  school.  A  thousand  themes 
written  by  Freshman  students  during  their  first  week  of  attendance  at 
college  were  read.  Miss  Joy  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  training 
in  English  in  the  high  school  should  be  centered  upon  fewer  essentials. 
The  simple  fundamentals  of  correct  English  should  be  thoroughly 
taught.  The  scholarship  purgatories,  such  as  sub-freshman  sections, 
now  common  in  the  colleges  should  be  made  unnecessary. 

Principal  Richard  L.  Sandwick,  of  the  Deerfi eld-Shields  Township 
High  School,  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  presented  a  series  of  interesting 
compositions  written  on  the  general  theme  of  American  ideals.  The 
pupils  learned  to  appreciate  American  freedom  through  the  reading  of 
Wilson's  speeches  and  Miss  Antin's  Promised  Land^  etc.,  and  then 
debated  and  discussed  such  topics  as  *'Thc  Policies  of  the  Candidates 
for  Office  in  our  Section,"  *' What  the  Foreign-Born  Think  of  America," 
"Is  There  an  Invisible  Government,"  and  "What  Can  I  Do  to  Help?" 
The  consideration  of  the  last  topic  brought  out  the  need  of  education, 
of  equaUty  without  class  hatred,  of  courage,  of  thrift,  and  of  achieve- 
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ment  tlirough  service.  Practical  means  were  devised  for  inculcating 
each  of  these  needs  as  an  ideal  in  the  minds  of  the  students  and  actual 
results  proved  that  the  ideals  were  really  operative.  Mr.  Sandwick 
presented  an  exhibit  of  posters  made  by  the  students  to  advertise 
education,  and  of  statistical  charts  to  prove  its  practical  value.  The 
paper  as  a  whole  was  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  possibilities 
of  composition  in  real  situations. 

The  third  paper  grew  out  of  the  situation  created  by  the  need  of  help 
on  the  farms  during  the  past  year.  Miss  Martha  E.  Clay  described 
her  methods  of  teaching  English  to  farm  boys.  Special  classes  in  the 
Central  High  School  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  were  formed  for 
the  boys  who  would  leave  the  school  on  the  ftrst  of  May  to  go  to  work. 
All  but  the  prime  essentials  were  eliminated  from  the  class  study 
and  left  for  the  pupil  to  do  by  himself  outside.  These  fundamentals 
included  forceful  speech,  clear  composition,  reading  with  under- 
standing, and  appreciation  of  high  ideals  of  character  and  patriotism. 
Oral  composition  was  based  largely  on  current  literature.  Themes 
written  on  the  movies,  war  posters,  and  farm  experiences.  The 
:hes  of  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  were  used.  Each  boy,  during  va- 
cation, read  the  life  of  some  great  man.  The  main  difiference  between 
the  course  and  the  usual  courses  was  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupils 
themselves.    The  boys  were  more  in  earnest  and  more  vigorous. 

Miss  Marietta  Hyde,  of  the  East  Technical  High  School  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  fourth  speaker,  described  certain  projects  in  literature. 
'She  dehned  the  project  as  a  purposeful  unit  of  work  carried  on  in  a 
socialized  group.  In  literature  she  distinguishes  two  types  of  such 
^projects,  namely,  appreciation  or  enjoyment  projects  and  problem- 
'projects.  The  first  would  be  illustrated  by  putting  the  study  of  Mid- 
summer-Night's  Dream  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  themselves,  the 
second,  by  connecting  the  Tale  of  Two  CUies  with  the  present  war. 
The  essentials  of  Miss  Hyde's  suggestions  seem  to  lie  in  the  application 
of  the  point  of  view  to  the  classroom  activity.  In  a  sense  all  of  her 
^projects  were  problem-projects. 

The  final  paper  of  the  afternoon,  entitled  "The  Relation  of  Music 
to  Literature,"  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Milnor  Dorey,  of  New  York  City, 
iter  commenting  upon  the  new  philosophy  of  education,  which  empha- 
the  growing  democratic  spirit  of  our  time,  Mr.  Dorey  stated  his 
conviction  that  music  and  literature  are  the  best  possible  expressions 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  Moreover,  they  have  much  in  common,  par- 
ticularly in  their  wealth  of  immediate,  as  contrasted  with  deferred. 
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values.  Both  are  developing  at  the  present  time.  In  the  &eld  of  Utera-' 
tiire  the  forms  of  most  direct  spiritual  ^peal  are  poetry-,  drama,  and 
fiction.  Coupled  with  these  may  be  the  mu^c  which  is  appropriate  as 
a  setting  for  songs,  ballads,  plan's,  and  stories.  Pupils  ma}'  properly 
discuss  such  questions  as  to  whether  Rossini's  William  Teil  better 
portrays  Alpine  moods  than  the  prose  of  William  Black  or  the  poetry 
of  Byron.  In  the  same  way  comparisons  may  be  instituted  between 
descriptive  passages  in  fiction  and  such  compositions  as  the  Pffr  Gynt 
Suite  of  Grieg.  Excellent  occasions  for  English  composition  arise  from 
such  studies.  Biography  is  called  for.  In  many  ways  the  oorrdation  of 
music  and  literature  will  lead  to  greatly  enlarged  control  over  individual 
and  social  life. 

In  the  college  and  normal-school  section  meeting  three  papers 
were  read.  The  first,  by  Professor  G.  C.  Brandenburg,  of  Purdue 
University,  was  on  **The  Pedagogical  .\specls  of  Lmguistic  Ability.'* 
The  main  point  presented  by  the  speaker  was  that  there  is  a  high  corre- 
lation between  linguistic  ability  and  general  intelligence.  It  is  found 
that  schoolroom  activities  are  largely  conditioned  by  the  pupil's  com- 
mand of  the  vernacular.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  e.Tpres3 
themselves  as  freely  and  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Professor  James  Cloyd  Bowman,  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  argued 
for  an  elastic  s>*stem  in  the  marking  of  English  themes.  The  standard 
of  marking  should  gradually  be  raised  throughout  the  course.  Personal 
conferences  should  emphasize  habits  of  thought  and  individuality  rather 
than  mere  faults  in  technique.  In  making  out  a  final  grade  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  general  principles  of  a  derived  objective  scale.  The 
same  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  distribution  of  grades  among 
the  pupils  of  a  given  class  in  accordance  with  the  Missouri  plan. 

Professor  Frankl>*n  B.  Snyder,  of  Northwestern  Uni\'ersity,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  spoke  on  **  English  A  Once  More."  He  believes  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  university  teacher's  difficulty  with  Freshman 
English  is  due  to  two  conditions  that  could  be  remedied,  namely,  lack 
of  articulation  between  English  teaching  in  the  university  and  in  the 
high  schools,  and  to  the  failure  of  the  high  schoob  to  stress  English 
composition  in  the  last  year  of  the  course.  He  instanced  specific  cases 
in  which  articulation  has  been  brought  about  and  approved  Professor 
Neilson*s  well-known  advice  to  put  a  great  many  themes  into  the  waste- 
basket  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  students. 

The  library  conference  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  subject  of 
browsing.      Mr.    Carl    B.    Roden,  of    the   Chicago   Public   Library, 
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tlained  the  system  now  being  developed  in  Chicago  by  means  of 
which  certain  schools  are  provided  with  a  limited  number  of  books 
for  general  reading  from  the  Public  Library.  The  great  question,  he 
thought,  was  whether  the  high  schools  are  making  readers  of  the  pupils. 
It  was  not  the  business  of  the  public  library  to  send  reference  books 
to  the  schools,  but  books  that  would  help  to  make  readers.  Special 
accounts  of  how  browsing  is  encouraged  in  certain  schools  were  given 
by  Miss  Ada  G.  Grandy,  of  the  Northrup  Collegiate  Institute,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  and  Miss  Jessie  E.  Sherman,  of  the  Parker  High 
School  in  Chicago.  In  closing  the  discussion  Mr.  Hosic  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  method  of  browsing  was  soundly  pedagogical,  inas- 
much as  by  means  of  it  the  pupil  learned  to  do  exactly  the  thing  which 
he  should  learn.  He  declared  that  he  had  small  faith  in  the  ordinary 
progress  of  the  pupil  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  inches  in  a  textbook 
day  by  day.  Such  a  t>'pe  of  experience  would  never  make  readers. 
In  addition  to  it  there  must  be  quantitative  reading  of  books  so  wTitten 
as  to  present  details  to  the  imagination  and  material  for  thinking. 

TmRD  GENEIUL  SESSION 

The  closing  session  of  the  Council  was  devoted  to  the  reports  of 
^^ctanding  committees.  For  the  committee  on  American  Speech,  the 
^V chairman,  Dr.  Clarence  Stratton,  of  St.  Louis,  reported  as  follows: 

I  Last  spring  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  American  Speech  turned 

^^Uus  attention  to  War  Camp  Community  activities  and  shortly  afterward 
^^heagned  his  chairmanship.  This  for  a  short  time  retarded  the  work  of  the 
Conunittee,  as  a  division  of  duties  bad  been  agreed  upon  and  a  districting 
of  ihe  country  made. 

Almost  immediately  the  secretary  was  appointed  chairman.  An  attempt 
to  resume  all  the  phases  of  the  Committee's  undertakings  was  made  at  once. 

To  a  great  many  teachers  throughout  the  entire  United  States  a  great 
deal  of  material  was  mailed  at  fairly  regular  times  in  order  to  keep  stimulated 
the  interest  in  speech  matters.  Requests  from  teachers  for  such  notes  have 
steadib^  lengthened  the  mailing  list. 

With  the  appointment  of  Miss  Claudia  £.  Crumpton,  now  of  North- 
western High  School,  Detroit,  as  secretary,  regular  assumptions  were  dis- 
charged promptly  and  many  new  phases  inaugurated. 

During  the  past  year  many  requests  for  information  have  reached  the 
chairman.  A  number  of  societies  have  applied  to  him  for  names  of  people 
interested  in  speech  improvement  and  fitted  to  impress  ideas  upon  audiences, 
to  whom  such  organizations  might  send  invitations  to  address  them.  Unfor- 
tunately the  influenza  ban  nullified  practically  all  the  plans. 
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Reprints  to  the  number  of  several  hundzcd  have  been  distributed. 
Some  of  these  were  artidcs  vhich  had  appeared  in  the  EngUsk  Jcwnai;  otben 
were  from  periodicals  which  do  not  reach  the  general  body  of  teacfacn  of 
English.  Among  these  latter  may  be  cited  a  popular  appeal  panted  fiist 
in  a  Boston  paper,  re-entitled  "  Are  You  Guilty  of  Baby  Talk  ?"  One  which 
win  appear  soon  will  be  in  the  lUiruns  BuIUHn.  It  bears  the  cryptic  caption, 
"Speaking  o(  Speech." 

The  plans  for  the  coming  year  have  already  been  outlined  before  you. 
Until  next  autumn  the  entire  energy  of  the  Committee  will  be  directed 
toward  impressing  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  improvemnnt  in  speech. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  Committee  succeeded,  as  in  past  years,  in 
spending  all  the  money  allotted  to  its  work. 

For  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Cost  of  English  Teaching,  Pro- 
fessor Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  chairman, 
reported  that  the  work  of  compiling  the  statistics  gathered  with  regard 
to  elemenlar>'  schools  will  probably  reach  completion  during  the  ncit 
six  months.  The  work  has  been  extremely  burdensome  and  the  results 
are  somewhat  disappointing-  It  seems  clear,  however,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  high  schools,  English  in  the  elementary  schools  occupies  much 
more  time  but  costs  relatively  less  and  demands  more  labor  ol  the 
teachers  than  other  subjects.  The  relative  proportion  of  time  devoted 
to  English  is  greatest  in  the  first  grade  and  grows  less  as  the  grammar 
grades  are  reached.  The  teeichers,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  ^medal- 
ists. The  work  is  evidently  very  loosely  organized  and  the  aims  not 
dearly  defined.  There  is  the  greatest  need  of  a  reform  of  elementary 
English  if  the  work  in  the  grades  above  is  to  be  made  satisfactory. 
When  completed  the  report  of  this  committee  will  appear  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 

The  next  report  was  that  of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time. 
The  chairman,  Miss  Mary  B.  Fontaine,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Glenville,  West  Virginia,  although  unable  to  be  present,  submitted 
the  following  report  of  progress: 

Owing  to  war  conditions  and  the  prevalence  of  infiuenza  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  to  meet  since  the  last 
session  of  the  National  Council,  but  the  work  has  gone  forward  by  means  of 
correspondence.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  work  is  being 
pushed  to  a  rapid  completion: 

As  previously  reported,  the  committee  has  been  divided  into  five  sections, 
each  of  which  is  working  on  a  definite  problem.  The  Mechanics  of  Writing 
section  has  submitted  a  tentative  report  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 


pages  of  the  English  Journal.  Both  the  grammar  and  the  literature  sections 
have  reports  ready  for  publication.  As  the  chairman  of  the  section  devoted 
to  the  Mechanics  of  Speech  was  drafted  for  war  work  he  was  unable  to  do 
anything  on  committee  work  until  the  first  of  this  year,  but  his  report  is 
expected  at  an  early  date.  The  chairman  of  the  Rhetoric  section  was  imable 
lo  continue  in  office,  and  as  no  one  else  has  been  found  to  serve  in  his  place 
this  part  of  the  work  has  fallen  to  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee, 
who  is  DOW  collecting  material  for  the  report. 

The  committee  thought  it  advisable  to  publish  the  separate  reports  in 
the  English  Journal  for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  As  we  could  not  get  a 
general  meeting  of  the  committee  the  publication  of  reports  seemed  the  only 
way  of  getting  them  before  the  whole  committee.  (2)  It  gives  the  members 
of  the  committee  a  better  opportunity  of  weighing  each  proposed  feature 
of  the  report.  (3)  Each  member  of  the  National  Council  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  criticize  the  reports  and  to  suggest  changes  before  the  completed 
report  is  formally  submitted  to  the  Council.  The  committee  asks  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  Council  in  this  work.  The  published 
reports  are  simply  tentative,  and  we  e,\pcct  to  make  changes  in  them.  We 
shall  therefore  welcome  constructive  criticism  from  anyone  interested  in  the 
problem. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  to  submit  a  complete  report  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Council. 

Mr.  Sterling  A.  Leonard,  of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  grammar,  then 
commented  at  lengtli  upon  the  report  of  his  subdivision.  This  report 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  current  issue  of  the  English  Journal. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Certain,  who  is  engaged  in  educational  service  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  France,  Principal  J.  M.  Wood,  of  the  Stephens  Junior 
College  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  offered  the  report.  The  first  section 
was  that  prepared  by  Professor  Clark  S.  Northup,  of  Cornell  University, 
and  had  reference  to  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  on  examinations 
sent  out  by  the  committee.    The  questions  were  as  follows: 

X.  How  valuable  are  examinations  (a)  as  tests  for  promotion  or  gradua* 
tJon;  {b)  as  incentives  to  review  ? 

7.  What  are  the  objections  to  {a)  oral  or  {b)  written  examinations  ? 

3.  What  kinds  of  questions  arc  most  desirable:  {a)  those  which  test 
memory,  {b)  those  which  test  judgment,  (c)  those  which  test  feeling?  What 
is  the  value  of  the  thought  examination?     (See  English  Journal^  May  1918, 

pp.  327-39) 

4.  In  what  English  courses,  if  any,  do  examinations  seem  superfluous; 
e.g.,  arc  they  desirable  tn  oral  English,  public  speaking,  dramatics  ? 
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5.  Wbat  is  the  paseiDg  maikst 


6.  ^**'— " 


be  bued  (a)  aakOf 


or  (h)  a 

attCDdance  be  refcaedia  the  fin^l  teimp*deoc«epM«tely  lepaeted? 

7.  Hov  ofl^  diosid  pirBiuiiMiy  miMitiuMi  be  giwcB? 
tbe  cod  of  cacfc  tcnn  or  at  tbe  end  of  the  onnse? 

8.  Would  h  be  veQ  to  bave  exuBmalsaas  at  tfae  end  ol  the  Moond 
of  tbe  fowtb  year,  aoiacvhat  aa  at  OxSovd aad  Caafaiidfe? 

9.  If  yen  do  not  ghrc  enwiwrinm,  hem  6a  yoa  paJe  yg^  pipflfc? 

10.  How  does  yoor  iiiftiilHlinn  admit  UilruK.  (a)  by  namfmtiop  onlf , 
(6)  by  certificate,  or  (c)  by  a  ownhmatinn  plan?  U  pnnritifc  pkase  fnnusfa 
■tatistksas  to  tbe  success  of  the  pbn  in  vogue. 

11.  What  definite  standards  influence  your  marking?  What 
of  evahialjoo  enter  into  your  rating?  from  the  poiDt  of  view  of  (a) 
ability  or  power  in  composition ;  {b)  keenness,  aensitmoeas,  and  sinoeiicy  o( 
apprtdation  in  literature;  (c)  conectnesB  in  spdfing;  (d)  correoiiesi  or 
excellence  of  graininatical  stiuctuie  ? 

12.  VihAl  system  of  marks  do  you  use:  (a)  figures^  (&)  fetters,  or  (<) 
words? 

13.  In  your  state  (if  not  New  York)  is  there  any  system  of  state  cxamhu- 
tions  corresponding  to  tbe  New  York  State  Regents'  Examinations  ?  If  so. 
pkase  send  specimen  papers.  Does  it  work  well  ?  If  you  have  had  experi- 
ence with  the  Regents'  Examinations,  vbat  is  your  opinion  of  them  ? 

14.  What  arc  tbe  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of  examinatioas 
conducted  entirely  by  persons  who  do  not  teach  the  candidates  (e^.,  as  in  the 
C.E.E.B.  examinations)  ? 

15.  How  may  the  evik  of  cramming  best  be  prevented  ? 

16.  What  is  the  best  length  of  time  for  a  term  examination  in  a  one-hour 
course  ?    A  two-hour  course  ?    A  three-hour  course  ? 

17.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Comprehensive  Examination? 

18.  In  College  Entrance  Examinations  shall  the  questiock^  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  assigned  books  or  from  general  experience  ? 

iQ.  >\liat  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  cheating  in  examinations?  What 
has  been  >t>ur  experience  with  the  honor  system  ? 

30.  What  is  tbe  best  way  to  test  appreciation  of  literature?  Of  good 
writing? 

21.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  experiments  which  might  be  made 
in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  examinations  ? 

aa.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  Lincohi  as  a  statesman?"  Are  such  ques- 
titms  as  this  desirable  ?    How  is  an  answer  to  such  a  question  to  be  rated  ? 

33.  If  a  student  docs  not  answer  all  of  the  questions  for  lack  of  time, 
to  what  extent  should  he  be  penalized  ? 

34.  If  a  questionnaire  like  this  is  to  be  sent  to  several  hundred  teachers, 
can  you  suggest  any  questions  not  on  this  list  that  shoxild  be  asked  ? 
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35.  Can  you  suggest  any  educational  or  psychological  tests  that  could 
profitably  replace  the  ordinary  examination  in  any  phase  ofJEnglish  study? 

26.  li  you  know  any  teachers  or  superintendents  who  are  espedally  well 
qualified  lo  answer  any  of  these  questions  or  whose  opinion  would  be  espe- 
cially valuable,  please  give  me  their  names  and  I  will  see  that  they  have  an 
(^portunity  to  help  us. 

A  digest  of  the  answers  will  appear  in  a  future  report  of  the  committee. 
Speaking  on  "Suggested  Problems  for  Study  in  the' Field  of  Examina- 
tions," Mr.  Wood  said: 

As  I  have  studied  the  outlines  sent  me,  and  as  I  have  followed  committee 
discussions,  there  is  a  grave  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  leader 
for  this  round  tabic  has  been  wisely  chosen.     If  this  committee  is  to  make 
merely  an  extensive  or  an  intensive  application  of  the  formulae  for  mental 
measurements,  its  discussions  should  be  led  by  our  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced educational  psychologists.    In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  it  would 
Bcem  that  we  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.    A  standard  exists  to 
measure  the  finished  product;    only  in  building  air  castles  do  men  apply 
standards  of  measurement  to  things  that  they  do  not  actually  possess.    Would 
it  not,  therefore,  be  wise  to  apply  the  Lincolnian  maxim  and  find  out  "where 
Hrr  arc  and  whither  we  are  tending"  so  that  we  might  better  know  what  to 
measure  and  how  to  measure  it?    WTiatever  course  the  investigations  of  this 
coDomittee  may  take,  it  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  our  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  render  a  service  to  the  student  who  is  receiving  instruction. 
As  an  end  in  themselves,  or  as  a  tool  to  prove  some  preconceived  notion, 
^csts  and  standards,  r^um^  and  questionnaires,  arc  not  only  valueless,  but 
may   become  a  po^tive  evil,   the   faculties  and  students  becoming  mere 
pawns. 

The  examination  system  that  is  in  vogue  today,  and  that  is  rapidly  growing 
ijito  much  disrepute,  is  a  relic  of  mediaevalism  that  in  its  day  was  exceed- 
ingly worth  while.  When  the  prime  function  of  education  could  be  defined 
•'as  a  weoding-out  process,"  performances  in  mental  gymnastics  were  de- 
servedly popular.  When,  however,  it  dawned  upon  our  leaders  that  education 
in  a  democracy  must  train  the  proletariat  as  well  as  the  intellectual  aristocrat, 
^he  examination  system  that  was  formulated  originally  in  the  interests  of  the 
latter  fell  somewhat  into  disrepute.  This  is  the  situation  that  confronts  us 
^joda>y.  We  arc  attempting  to  save  from  the  wreckage  those  elements  that 
<:an  be  made  to  serve  a  definite  purpose  in  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  for 
life  in  a  democracy. 

This  being  true,  the  psychologist  should,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  enable 
VIS  to  determine  not  only  the  native  general  ability  of  a  given  student,  but 
liis  peculiar  and  particular  talents  as  well.  We  need  this  information,  not 
at  all  for  purposes  of  discrimination,  but  solely  that  we  may  be  able  to  temper 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.    One  of  the  greatest  fallacies  of  our  educational 
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theory  and  practice  has  been  the  generally  accepted  notion  thai  every  diDd 
should  reach  approximately  the  same  degree  of  pro&dency  in  identically 
the  same  group  of  studies.  This  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  and  any 
light  that  the  experimental  or  educational  psychologist  can  throw  upon  ways 
and  means  for  measuring  native  ability,  or  for  determining  particxdar  talents, 
will  be  very  much  worth  while.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind.  howevTr,  that 
these  tests  have  a  functional  and  not  an  intrinsic  value,  and  wbeTe\'er  they 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  this  fact  should  be  definitely  pointed  out. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  that  mental  measurements  may  better  fall 
under  the  head  of  general  educational  practice  than  in  the  specific  field  of 
the  English  department.  If  this  be  done,  our  investigation  may  ver>*  appro- 
priately  confine  itself  to  a  study  of  the  function  of  the  examination  in  its 
relation  to  the  subject-matter  itself  and  to  the  method  of  instruction. 

If  this  field  be  selected  for  major  emphasis,  and  for  evident  reasons  I 
take  it  this  must  be  done,  I  would  suggest  the  following  problems  for  your 
consideration: 

X.  Our  English  departments  must  differentiate  and  define  the  content 
that  is  to  be  measured.  One  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained 
from  objective  tests  is  the  fact  that  teachers  of  English  themselves  have  not 
dearly  distinguished  the  minimum  essentials  from  those  elements  that  are 
of  secondary  or  of  general  informational  value.  This  differentiation  and 
definition  of  content  should  extend  from  the  elementar>'  school  to  and  through 
the  professional  school.  Nor  should  the  course  be  worked  out  along  the)>- 
retical  lines.  The  work  in  English  should  function  in  exactly  the  same  sense 
as  the  work  in  a  social  science.  Recently  the  dean  of  a  school  of  engineering 
remarked  that  he  wished  the  English  department  in  his  univeraty  would 
offer  a  course  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  an  engineer.  Would  it  not  lead 
to  much  better  results  if  the  English  department  in  this  institution  would 
ask  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  engineering,  which  may  be  prcsimicd  to  be 
conversant  with  the  needs  of  engineers,  to  outline  a  course  for  its  students* 
indicating  wbal  it  considers  to  be  the  minimum  essentuils  in  the  course  and 
what  to  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  general  information  ? 

2.  With  a  definite  content  to  be  measured,  the  woric  of  this  committee 
would  be  much  less  complicated  than  it  appears  today.  Your  first  task  would 
then  be  a  research  covering  existing  practices  in  examinations  to  determine 
their  adequacy  or  inadequacy  in  measuring  the  minimum  essentials,  as  well 
as  the  general  informational  values.  These  results  should  be  tabulated  and 
analyzed  and  an  examination  code  should  be  formulated  which  has  as  its 
basis  the  existing  situation  as  revealed  by  the  research,  modified  by  the  goaJ 
to  be  reached,  and  taking  into  account  the  latest  discoveries  of  pbysiologjcal 
psychology  and  the  applications  of  pragmatic  philosophy.  Provision  should 
then  be  made  for  the  appUcation  of  this  code  to  concrete  situations  with  ample 
provision  for  accurately  observing  and  recording  the  results. 
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3.  Tests  should  also  be  devised  for  measuring  the  teacher's  ability  to 
pass  accurately  upon  the  quality  of  a  given  piece  of  work.  These  should 
measure  the  correlation  between  the  physical  condition  of  the  teacher  and  the 
mark  that  a  student  receives. 

4.  In  order  to  provide  more  specifically  for  carrying  out  the  above  sugges- 
tions, I  should  like  to  add  to  "Outline  D— Tentative  Statement  of  Aims" 
the  following: 

9.  To  formulate  a  statement  of  the  exact  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  examina- 
tioa. 

10.  To  determine  the  relation  between  the  examination  system  and  the  teach- 
ing method  and  content  of  the  couree. 

11.  To  measure  the  tnSuence  of  the  examioatioa  on  the  maintenance  of  Eng- 
lish standards.  (Statistics,  secondary  and  collegiate,  to  be  collected  from  the 
records  of  those  students  whose  grades  fall  within  a  given  range.) 

13.  To  determine  the  correlation  between  the  physiological  condition  of  the 
teacher  and  hex  standards  of  grading. 

23.  To  evaluate  the  personal  element  in  examinations. 

14.  To  e\'aluate  the  examination  itself  in  relation  to  its  general  influence  upon 
English  courses,  as  well  as  to  minimum  essentials. 

15.  In  detcrminintj  minimum  essentials  in  English,  what  relation  should  obtain 
between  cultural  and  functional  values? 

In  my  statement  of  these  major  and  minor  problems  there  is  some  dupli- 
cation, but  in  every  case  there  is  an  element  that  does  not  appear  elsewhere. 
You  will  give  to  each  the  consideration  that  it  seems  to  merit.  If  I  have, 
at  any  point,  suggested  a  course  of  procedure  that  is  worth  while,  I  am  con- 
tent. 

BUSINESS 

The  Board  of  Directors  met,  as  atmounced  in  the  program,  at  4:30 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  following  were  present:  Misses  Crump- 
ton  and  Pound  and  Messrs.  Greenlaw,  Hatfield,  Hopkins,  Hosic,  Otto, 
Pendleton,  and  Scott.  The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1917  as 
printed  in  the  English  Journal  for  January  igi8  were  approved.  The 
following  financial  statement  as  of  November  30,  1918,  was  submitted 
and  placed  on  tile: 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  November  28,  19x7 $  384.76 

Individual  Memberships 2,654.82 

Collective  Memberships 92.60 

Home-Reading  Lists 195 .  16 

Play  Lists 20.69 

Brief  Sunrniaries 2 .  63 

Miscellaneous 45 

Total $3^551  • " 
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EXPENOrmES 


Subscriptions 

StenogT^hy 

Postage  and  Express 

Printing  and  Supplies 

Commiilee  Expenses 

Council  Meetings 

Home-Reading  Lists  (mailing) . . . 

Play  Lists  (mailing) 

Refunds 

Brief  Summaries 

Liberty  Bond 

Rent 

Office  Fixtures 

Light  and  Telephone 

Exchange 

Stamps  received  and  paid  out . . . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

Balance  December  x,  1918, 


130-83 


The  directors  then  considered  the  annual  budget  and  voted  to  allow 
the  Committee  on  American  Speech  $100  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  with  the  understanding  that  more  may  be  granted 
later  if  possible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Plays  is  no  longer  an  active  member  of  the  Council,  the  secretary*  was 
instructed  to  arrange  for  the  reorganization  of  that  committee.  It 
was  suggested  that  short  lists  of  plays  with  annotations  be  printed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  English  Jtmrnal;  also,  that  a  survey  be  made  as  to 
what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  various  high  schoob  in  this  field. 
Mr.  "Walter  Barnes  reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  Professor 
A.  D.  Yocum,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  desires  the  co-operation  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  His  special  object  b  to  find 
out  what  is  being  done  toward  the  leaching  of  democracy  and  to  com- 
pile a  body  of  recommendations.  Inasmuch  as  two  or  three  of  the 
committees  of  the  Council  are  already  working  upon  the  topic,  it  was 
voted  that  a  composite  committee  be  formed  representing  these  vari- 
ous groups  to  co-operate  with  Professor  Yocum.  This  the  members  of 
the  compo^te  committee  will  undertake  to  do  by  compiling  lists  oC 
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suitable  material  and  dciining  the  methods  most  conducive  to  the 
democratic  spirit. 

The  Board  of  Directors  then  took  up  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Council.  After  a  consideration  of  the  vari- 
ous changes,  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  present  the  amendments  to 
the  business  meeting  of  the  Council  with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  adopted. 

Informal  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  many  of  the  members 
the  Board  favor  holding  the  next  meeting  in  the  East.    Boston  was 

ested  as  a  suitable  center.  As  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  no  official  action  was  taken. 

A  nominating  committee  consisting  of  Miss  Pound  and  Messrs. 
Scott,  Otto,  Pendleton,  and  Hatfield  was  appointed  to  select  persons  to 
fill  ten  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  various  offices  in 
the  Board,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  business  meeting  to  be 
held  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

[  After  considerable  informal  discussion  of  a  question  raised  by 
Director  Hopkins,  the  Board  adjourned.  This  question  had  reference 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  reach  our  constituency.  It  was  felt  that 
English  teachers  are  too  much  inchned  to  leave  the  discussion  of  larger 
educational  questions,  in  which  English  is  necessarily  involved,  to 
others.  We  should  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  facts,  should 
seek  opportunity  to  shape  public  opinion  through  public  addresses  and 
through  articles  contributed  not  only  to  educational  journals  but  also 
to  magazines  and  newspapers  of  general  circulation. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Thursday  after- 
oon  as  announced.  The  principal  business  transacted  comprised  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  The  members  of  the  Board  whose 
terms  expu-ed  were  as  follows:  Directors  Abbott,  Hopkins,  Hulst, 
I^Ily,  Lewis,  Pound,  Thomas,  Timberlake,  and  Wilcox.  Director 
Hitchcock  resigned  some  months  earlier.  To  fill  these  vacancies  the 
following  were  nominated  and  elected:  Frederick  H.  Bair,  RoUo  W. 
Brown,  Sterling  A.  Leonard,  Estelle  R.  Morrison,  Frederick  M.  Padel- 
ford,  Elizabeth  Robertson,  J.  W.  Searson,  Charles  S.  Thomas,  J.  M. 
Thomas,  Samuel  Thurber,  Jr.  A  motion  to  adopt  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  as  they  appeared  in  the  February  (1919)  number  of 
the  English  Journal  was  carried  and  a  further  motion  passed  to  the 
effect  that  these  amendments  become  operative  at  once.  This  means 
that  any  local  association  whose  written  constitution  is  approved  by 
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the  Board  of  Directors  may  choose  one  or  more  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  number  depending  upon  the  bona  fide  membership  as 
of  December  i,  1918,  and  upon  the  representation  which  the  society 
already  has  upon  the  Board. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  business  meeting  the  new  Board  of 
Directors  met  and  accepted  the  repwrt  of  the  nominating  committee, 
which  presented  the  names  of  the  officers  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
as  follows:  President,  Joseph  M.  Thomas,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  First  Vice-President,  Samuel  Thurber,  Jr., 
Newton  Technical  High  School,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts;  Second 
Vice-President,  Claudia  E.  Crumpton,  Northwestern  High  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Secretary -Treasurer,  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Nor- 
mal College,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Auditor,  William  N.  Otto,  Shorlridge 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  proposal  of  the  American 
Speech  Committee  to  conduct  Better  American  Speech  Week  through- 
out the  nation  during  the  first  week  in  November  1919  was  approved. 
The  Board  then  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make 
plans  for  the  organization  of  Junior  English  Councils,  to  be  made  up  of 
pupils  in  high  schools  and  in  colleges.    The  Board  then  adjourned. 

NOTES 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  under  extraor- 
dinary conditions.  On  accoimt  of  the  influenza  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing was  changed  from  November  to  February  and  the  convention  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  As  a  result  the  attendance  v^-as  large, 
but  the  number  of  Council  members  present  was  much  smaller  than 
usual.  The  meeting  took  on  rather  more  the  character  of  the  platform 
meetings  which  have  been  held  in  various  cities  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Superintendence. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  well  that  few  section  meetings  were 
planned.  All  of  the  meetings  were  general  except  those  of  Thursday 
afternoon.  At  that  time  conferences  on  the  high-school  library  and  on 
the  problems  of  normal  schools  and  colleges  were  held  in  addition  to 
the  general  session.  The  latter  was  overflowed  with  teachers  from  the 
Chicago  schools,  who  were  dismissed  for  the  day. 

The  number  of  vigorous  addresses  without  manuscript  was  much 
larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  English  teachers  are  apparently 
willing  to  take  their  own  medicine  and  appear  in  public  with  only  a 
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few  notes.  Professor  Charles  S.  Pendleton,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Miss  Claudia  £.  Crumpton,  of  the  Northwestern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  were  particularly  satisfactory  in  this  mode. 
So  also  was  Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  now  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education  of  Teachers  College,  who  gave  on  three 
hours'  notice  a  very  clear  and  practical  exposition  for  beginners  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  objective  measurements. 

The  symposium  on  "Needed  Adjustments  of  English  Teaching" 
was  very  stimulating  and  resulted  in  much  general  discussion  from  the 
floor.  There  was,  however,  apparently  no  well-marked  trend.  It 
appears  that  as  yet  the  lines  of  change  are  not  clearly  marked,  though 
the  tendenc\'  toward  greater  reality  in  instruction  is  clear. 

The  two  suggestions  by  Miss  Crumpton,  secretarj'  of  the  American 
Speech  Committee,  were  easily  the  most  stimulating  to  the  imagination 
of  any  brought  forward.  If  they  are  carried  out,  next  November  will 
see  banners,  processions,  slogans,  posters,  and  all  the  varied  activities 
of  Better  American  Speech  Week  in  every  hamlet  throughout  the 
nation.  The  young  people  who  take  part,  moreover,  will  be  decorated 
with  the  buttons  of  the  Junior  English  Council  and  will  be  thinking 
probably  of  the  charters  hanging  in  their  clubrooms.  The  best  part  of 
it  is  that  Miss  Crumpton  is  not  a  dreamer  but  a  practical  executive,  as 
her  organization  of  the  speech  movement  in  Alabama  and  her  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Alabama  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  have 
amply  proved. 

The  library  exhibit  was  very  well  cared  for  by  Miss  Helen  Babcock, 
of  the  Austin  High  School,  with  the  help  of  Miss  Edith  E.  Erskine,  of 
the  Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  and  others.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  exhibit  this  year  was  the  posters  prepared  for  Better 
American  Speech  Week  in  Chicago  and  shown  in  the  Art  Institute  in 
contest  in  which  ribbons  were  awarded  to  the  schools  and  individuals 
preparing  the  best  p>osters.  A  permanent  traveling  exhibit  of  posters 
and  other  similar  material  used  in  the  celebration  of  Better  American 
Speech  Week  is  being  gathered  and  will  be  available  upon  applicaUon 
to  Miss  Edith  E.  Erskine,  Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

There  will  probably  be  no  further  meetings  of  the  Council  in  Chicago 
during  1919.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Milwakuee  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  July  3. 
The  officers  of  the  Council  are  always  glad  to  know  who  can  attend  the 
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summer  meeting.  In  November  the  clans  will  gather  in  Boston.  It 
is  proposed  to  hold  the  annual  convention  during  the  first  three  days  d 
Thanksgiving  week.  This  will  enable  those  who  attend  to  leave  home 
as  early  as  Friday  evening  preceding  and  be  on  hand  bright  and  early 
for  the  first  session  on  Monday.  By  concluding  the  convention  on 
Wednesday  evening,  those  living  near  by  can  get  home  in  good  time  for 
Thanksgiving  turkey  and  may  even  invite  their  friends  from  the  distant 
West  to  share  it  with  them.  In  February  1920  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  will  meet  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  At  that  time  there  will  be  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Council,  probably  on  February  34. 
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AMERICAN  SPEECH  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE 

NATION 


CLAUDIA  E,  CRUMPTON 
NarthwesUra  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Our  national  speech  is  a  subject  of  general  interest,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  occurrences  of  the  past  few  years:  the 
organization  of  a  speech  committee  in  1915  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English;  soon  afterward  a  like  procedure 
in  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  and,  through  the  agency  of  this 
club,  the  indorsement  of  the  American  Speech  movement  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  the  organization  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech;  the  requirement  in 
New  York  state  that  high-school  teachers  of  English  have  a 
certain  amount  of  training  in  speech;  the  serious  and  frequent  dis- 
cussions of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  with  refer- 
ence to  "the  conservation  of  the  English  language  in  its  beauty 
and  purity;*"  the  growing  popular  interest  in  oral  advertising; 
the  increasing  number  of  magazine  articles  such  as  "Talking's 
the  Thing"  and  "How  I  Increased  My  Income  by  $ro,ooo" 
(by  a  course  in  public  speaking,  says  the  author);  the  establish- 
ment by  the  govenmient  of  a  department  for  aiding  the  foreigner 
among  us  to  use  the  English  language.  The  threatening  influx 
of  foreign  expressions,  which  reminds  us  of  the  necessity,  as  Dr. 
Brander  Matthews  says,  of  "rectifying  our  linguistic  frontiers/* 

■  Yak  Review  (April,  igiS),  p.  545. 
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Igr  Kr.  Cdiwlfcr,  ttet  ov  commb  tn^m  has  beoane  the 

dB  cnat  ntansL    Before 

L  vi^ of  owsfaoctooBn^  m  speech 

Wist  is  to  be  doac?    Fortviutdy 

S^eeck  Week,  vhkh  has  beea  tzied 

cMHtiy  omI  iD  cvoy  case  hss  beea  prawNuioed 

e  of  the  Speech  CniMiitti  i  of  the  Natiaoal 

of  E^gfeh«reMiilii%lhc9chDolsthioughwtt 

BMiksa  Spccdb  Week  next  ^tmaahtr  2  to  S. 
iot  Speech  Week  was  obaeangj  m  ScfMnahcr,  1915,  in 
stcn  DBtzkl  S^  School,  BtooUtk.  Nev  York;  the 
in  March.  1916.  m  the  New  Ha^ea  Hlg^  School,  Coo- 
tbe  thU  m  Apdl  1916,  ia  the  Abbnaa  (^fa*  Techoaaa 
lasthntc,  MontcvalloL  It  is  gale  a  rninrirlgaii  that  these 
weeks  were  observed  wiihoat,  ia  cacb  iawlaitnr,  the  leader's 
las  of  the  nis^rarr  of  a  smiar  plia  Ufctahuc-  Since  2916  afanost 
every  state  in  the  Uaion  has  had  sanewkere  witUft  its  borders  a 
tpteA  week.  Ideas  have  nokvied  and  have  ^dwb  so  that  it 
aaaynoibe  aiaiss  to  give  brteSf  the  Taikms  plsns  and  methods 


Madi  of  the  sacoess  of  the  week  iVpcarts  apon  the  pccpaca- 
tioa.  Tikere  is  a  gruwing  tniiVni>,  which  we  teachers  of  Eagfish 
widoome,  anoe  we  befieve  that  the  teechQg.of  EaglBh  is  every 
teacher's  iryonohiKty,  to  have  the  tumauttee  in  charge,  rqvescaft- 
iag  the  facaity,  GompoGed  primanly  of  teachers  from  other  depait- 
mtmAs  than  Fng^^^h  In  sooie  cases  the  sliikals,  co-operatag 
with  the  facahy  commxttee,  axe  chosen  &Qcn  the  Senior  claas; 
in  others,  from  afi  the  diases  of  the  achooi — ^Freshman,  SopCio- 
more,  etc^  Often  the  papen  of  the  conmnaity  and  of  the  school 
give  preliminary  annoonceoieiits.  Foeters  and  "^Tp**^  and  the 
schedule  are  p^*"~^  most  definite^  by  the  oomaittae. 

The  typkai  program  of  speech  week  nns  thos:  ftfooday: 
annonnoaaeats  by  a  spedil  iasne  of  the  school  p^ier,  by  ^^ogfuffn 
posters,  tags,  and  perhaps  a  general  assembfy  for  speech  pmpu&es; 
Tuesday:  a  oontest  in  pronunciation  and  rmmriitina  at 
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assembly,  and  demonstrations  of  various  kinds  in  all  classes; 
Wednesday:  a  contest  in  debating  or  oral  reading  or  story- telling, 
or  a  program,  as  "Literature  in  Music,"  "Our  National  Heritage 
Chaucer,"  etc ;  Thursday :  general  assembly  with  visiting 
speakers  from  the  community  or  elsewhere;  Friday:  a  play,  a 
parade,  or  a  pageant.  Among  children  of  the  lower  grades  speech 
games  are  quite  popular. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  in  one  instance  the  people  of  a 
mmunity  were  willing  to  attend,  with  a  small  entrance  fee 
required,  an  evening's  program  consisting  largely  of  a  contest  in 
pronunciation.  Demonstrations  in  classes  followed  the  character 
of  the  work  in  each  instance.  In  one  chemistry*  class  there  was 
held  a  debate  on  the  question,  *' Resolved,  That  the  Text  in  Chemis- 
try Be  Changed  from  'The  Chemistry  of  Common  Things'  to 
*Thc  Chemistry  of  Uncommon  Things.'"  In  a  certain  business 
English  class  a  contest  in  salesmanship  was  held.  The  teacher 
reporting  said  that  when  the  salesman  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
audience  why  he  wished  to  sell  his  good  automobile,  he  replied, 
"We  had  an  accident,  and  since  that  time  my  wife  has  been  so 
very  nervous  that  our  car  is  of  no  pleasure  to  us." 

Dramatics  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  furthering  speech 
betterment.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  observance  of  speech  week 
in  Chicago,  featured  largely  by  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  there 
have  appeared  several  playlets  and  plays  which  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  Some  have  been  published  and  may  be  secured 
through  Mrs.  Katherine  K.  Robbins  (Chicago  Woman^s  Club, 
Fine  Arts  Building).  The  committee  would  recommend,  however, 
that  the  writing  of  original  playlets  be  encouraged  as  far  as  it  is 
adWsable.  Oflen  impromtu  dramatization  of  speech  carelessness 
will  laugh  out  of  countenance  a  deep-seated  habit,  as  in  the  case 
of  ^'Fixin*  Mary's  Hair."  The  speech  pageant  given  recently  by 
the  high-school  teachers  of  Minneapolis  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  university  professors  is  significant  because  it  announces  the 
definite  assistance  of  college  and  university  teachers.  If  I  may 
inject  a  personal  impression  here,  I  would  say  tliat  too  frequently 
college  instructors  have  considered  the  movement  as  somewhat 
beneath  the  dignity  of  college  and  university.     Several  instructors 
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have  promised  to  help  dignify  the  procedures  so  that  we  may  enlist 
generally  the  active  interest  of  these  faculties  and  student  bodies. 

The  devices  for  speech  week  are  posters  and  placards,  dodgers 
for  distribution,  pledges,  slides,  tags,  and  slogans.  One  needs 
only  to  see  the  remarkable  collection  of  posters  produced  by  the 
Chicago  school  children,  through  stimulation  from  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  clever  representations 
of  matters  pertaining  to  speech — slipping  up  on  one's  vowels,  the 
wastebasket  of  mistakes.  Uncle  Sam  and  his  melting-pot,  etc. 
The  committee  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hosic  for  having  made  sure  of 
procuring  the  best  results  by  arranging  previously  to  speech  week 
for  a  lecture  on  the  making  of  posters,  given  before  the  teachers 
by  a  leading  Chicago  teacher  of  art.  We  hope  to  use  this 
collection  as  a  nucleus  for  a  traveling  national  exhibit. 

Placards,  the  more  the  better,  giving  slogans,  quotations,  etc., 
are  placed  usually  on  blackboards,  on  doors,  in  corridors.  In  one 
instance  a  large  electric  sign  at  the  entrance,  furnished  by  the 
local  electric  company,  announced  the  slogan  of  the  day  through- 
out the  week.  The  slogans  ran  thus:  "A  free  coimtry,  a  powerful 
language";  *' Every  seed,  every  animal,  has  its  use;  so  has  every 
word  in  the  English  language";  "Speak  good  English  and  your 
English  will  speak  for  you."  The  tag  is  used  to  advantage;  some- 
times a  single  tag  with  the  pledge  for  the  week,  at  another  time  a 
a  cUfEerently  colored  tag  for  each  day  bearing  the  slogan  of  the 
day,  or  again  a  single  tag  saying  "Please  correct  my  speech." 
In  one  instance  dodgers  asking,  "Do  you  say,"  with  a  long  h*st  of 
mistakes  with  corrections  opposite,  were  distributed  by  pages  in 
a  speech  parade— an  admirable  method  for  securing  definite 
co-operation  from  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  standard  to  be  followed  is  a  common  subject  of  discussion, 
as  was  suggested  recently  by  the  ready  question  of  a  university 
professor,  upon  being  told  about  the  speech  movement,  "Who 
wiU  set  the  standard?"  In  the  Musician^  Melba  has  said  that 
singers  would  be  greatly  obliged  for  a  standard  of  speech  in  Eng- 
lish. It  seems  that  according  to  authorities  among  us,  such  as 
Dr.  Fred  N.  Scott,  Dr.  Brander  Matthews,  and  Dr.  George  P, 
Krapp,  there  is  no  standard  of  American  speech.    One  writer 
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says  that  our  speech  is  too  unsettled  for  us  to  consider  even  the 
possibility  of  having  a  standard,  and  furthermore  the  average 
American  would  not  abide  by  such  if  we  had  it.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  ends  toward  which  we  may  strive.  These  ends  are 
suggested  by  the  following  quotations: 

Dr.  Scott: 

There  is  a  kind  of  ungainly  utterance  which  goes  vnth  slovenly  thinking 
and  ill-regulatcd  feeUng  that  offends,  and  properly  offends,  those  whom 
Plato  calls  "lovers  of  discourse."  Against  this  we  must  set  our  faces  like  iron. 
....  Live  nobly,  think  good  thoughts,  have  right  feelings,  be  genuine,  do  not 
scream  or  strain  or  make  pretense,  cultivate  a  harmonious  soul — follow  these 
injunctions,  and  you  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  standard  of  American 
speech.* 

Dr.  Brander  Matthews: 

By  an  appeal  to  the  public,  direct  and  incessant,  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
by  printed  page,  the  members  of  the  Academy  can  insist  on  the  value  of  our 
finguistic  inheritance,  on  our  possession  of  a  language  incomparably  simple 
in  its  grammar  and  imcomparably  comprehensive  in  its  vocabulary.  They 
can  remind  us  Americans,  descended  from  stocks  and  united  with  the  British 
by  law  and  literature  and  language,  of  the  predousness  of  our  English  speech, 
the  mother-tongue  of  two  mighty  nations,  inherited  by  us  from  our  grand- 
tathers  and  by  us  to  be  handed  down  to  our  grandchildren  unimpaired  in  vigor 
and  variety,  in  freshness  and  in  nobility.* 

Dr.  Charles  Eliot: 

A  cultivated  man  should  express  himself  by  tongue  or  pen  with  some 

accuracy  and  elegance Yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  cultivated 

man  ought  to  possess  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  some 
great  language,  and  the  power  to  use  the  native  language  in  a  pure  and  inter- 
esting way.* 

Henry  James: 

Our  national  Mse  of  vocal  sound  in  men  and  women  is  slovenly,  an  abso- 

hitcly  inexpert  daub  of  unapplied  tone The  vox  Armricana  ....  is 

one  of  the  stumbling-blocks  of  our  continent  ....  due  to  indifference  to 

tone-standard I  commend  to  you  imitation  of  formed  and  finished 

utterance  wherever  that  music  steals  upon  your  car.    The  more  you  listen 

*  F.  N.  Scott,  "The  SUndard  of  American  Speech,"  English  Journal,  VI  (191 7),  10. 
■  B.  Matthews,  "  la  the  English  Language  Decadent  ?  "  YaU  Review,  VII,  S4S- 
>  Charles  Eliot,  Tht  Cuitiv<ited  Mm. 
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to  it  the  more  you  will  liTp-e  it  ....  the  more  you  will  wonder  that  yoo 
could  ever  have  lived  without  it.  ^VTiat  I  thus  urge  upou  you,  you  sec,  is  a 
consdousneas.  an  acute  consciousness  absolutely.'  J 

Dr.  George  P.  Krapp: 

One  must  suppose  that  it  is  the  true  function  of  speech  to  reveal  and  not 
to  conceal  personality.  In  short,  would  it  not  be  better  to  think  about  what 
our  American  speech  is  than  what  it  ought  to  be  ?* 

G.  H.  Palmer: 

What  stamps  a  man  great  is  not  freedom  from  faults,  but  abundance  of 
powcts-J 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hosic: 

Our  aim  is  dear,  correct,  and  pleasant  speech  in  everyday  life/<7r  tke  sake 
of  those  to  whom  ice  speak. 

Mademoiselle  Clement,  who  is  representing  the  French  govern- 
ment in  our  country,  said  recently  before  a  Detroit  audience  that  we 
Americans  can  help  much  toward  facilitating  international  tmder- 
standing  by  watching  our  speech  with  particular  reference  J^^ 
fitting  the  word  to  the  idea.  ^^H 

In  view  of  the  preceding  quotations,  may  we  not  agree  upon 
the  following  aims:  tidiness  of  speech,  precision  in  choice  of  words, 
power  in  speaking  (notably  pleasant  and  prof>erly  placed  voices, 
clearness  of  statement,  a  consideradon  of  the  arl  of  forceful 
speaking)  ? 

For  general  purposes  and  methods  our  experience  and  obser 
vation  would  lead  us  to  make  the  following  suggestions.  How 
much  can  we  accomplish  this  year  in  this  commtmity?  should 
guide  our  zeal.  In  the  average  school  speech  week  in  the  first 
year  is  the  only  agitation  for  speech  improvement.  As  the  week  is 
observed  year  after  year,  there  comes  into  existence  a  speech 
league,  with  a  cabinet  and  with  active  and  associate  members. 
Finally  the  inevitable  inquiry  after  such  agitation,  Where  can  I 
find  suitable  instruction  in  speech  ?  is  answered  by  the  establish- 
ment of  strong  courses  in  speech.    Here  I  should  state  in  passing 

*  Henry  James,  Tke  Question  of  Our  Speech, 
■  G.  P.  Krapp,  "The  Improvement  of  American  Speech,"  English 

Vn  (i9i8),9i. 

*  G.  H.  Palmer,  Self-Cultisation  in  English. 
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that  in  many  high  schools  over  the  country  that  have  not  obser\'ed 
speech  week,  such  as  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York;  Hunter 
College  High  School,  New  York;  Newton  Technical  High  School, 
Massachusetts,  exceptionally  strong  courses  in  speech  training  are 
given.  The  committee  has  in  hand  already  much  material  uj>on 
this  subject  which  later  may  tell  another  story  about  speech 
instruction. 

The  movement  should  be  most  elastic,  the  method  varying  to 
suit  the  community.  For  illustration  of  this  necessity  I  would 
place  side  by  side  the  account  of  the  Minneapolis  pageant  and  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  from  New  England : 

This  way  of  publicity  and  advertising  with  parades  and  pageants  is 
extremely  distasteful  to  us  here  in  the  old-fashioned  East;  it  takes  you  hus- 
tling, energetic,  advertising  westerners  to  make  good  material  "to  show  off." 
....  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  jrou  any  further  details  that  I  can,  but 
please  do  not  ask  me  for  "pictures  of  groups  in  pageantry  and  parades." 

We  should  be  tolerant,  as  Dr.  Scott  has  cautioned.  The 
extremists  are  our  enemies,  the  person  who,  as  Henry  James 
laughingly  says,  wears  a  most  impudent  "mug,"  and  being  urged 
to  improve  his  speech  proves  the  more  riotous,  and  the  other  who 
is  too  nanow  to  enjoy,  for  instance,  a  certain  newsboy's  name  for 
the  girl  reporters,  *' joy-busters.*' 

The  wilfully  careless  person  is  negligible,  for  he  will  follow 
readily  public  opinion.  The  latter  type,  the  person  who'  is  over- 
busy  "unsplitting  the  split  infinitives,"  as  Dr.  Scott  says,  is  the 
person  who  does  more  harm  than  good,  who  is  the  more  dangerous 
because  of  the  possibility  that  he  or  she  may  become  a  leader  of 
the  speech  movement. 

The  movement  has  been  created  to  include  all  agencies — the 
school,  parents,  business  and  professional  men  and  women.  The 
Chicago  Woman's  Club  has  done  much  for  the  movement  by 
approaching  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  outside  of  the  school. 
The  movement  is  primarily  social  in  character.  Indeed,  in  this 
respect  only,  aside  from  mere  concentration,  do  the  speech-week 
and  the  speech-league  methods  differ  from  the  ordinary  speech 
activities  that  many  schools  have  had  in  class  work  before  the 
movement  was  begun. 
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There  remain  yet  unsolved  problems  regarding  which  the 
speech  committee  solicits  aid  or  suggestions.  We  have  not  found 
the  method  which  will  reach  the  business  world.  Some  of  us 
think  that  if  we  can  have  speech  made  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
courses  in  salesmanship  we  shall  have  a  valuable  wedge.  Cer- 
tainly the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  courses  in  public  speaking 
and  the  recent  agitation  for  speech  improvement  at  Marshall 
Field*s  store  in  Chicago  are  suggesting  much  in  the  way  of  method. 
Reaching  the  home  for  speech  purposes  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem. True  it  is  that  mothers*  clubs  and  parent-teachers  associa- 
tions respond  readily.  Yet  their  problem  is  ours — reaching  the 
ignorant  home  which  needs  us  most.  TTie  best  method  used  so 
far  for  this  purpose  was  that  of  one  teacher  who  pledged  the  school 
children  on  Monday  of  speech  week  to  discuss  speech  at  the  dinner 
table.  Securing  co-operation  of  newspapers  will  certainly  go  far 
toward  reaching  the  home,  since  oftentimes  the  newspaper  is  the 
only  reading  material  to  be  found  in  the  home. 

Our  outlook  is  promising.  Miss  Alberta  Walker,  intermediate 
editor  of  the  National  School  Service,  which  reaches  600,000  schools, 
promises  her  aid.  Mr.  E.  D.  Shurter,  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
hopes  to  feature  the  week  in  the  Leaguer,  issued  by  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University,  which  reaches  3,000  Texas  schools. 
May  wc  not  have  other  such  pledges  ? 

Finally,  should  we  not  keep  uppermost  in  mind  the  purpose 
as  given  by  Mr.  John  M.  Clapp  for  the  first  Speech  Committee, 
"to  rabe  the  standard  and  improve  the  quality  of  our  speech — 
that  is  a  project  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  everybody  who  prays 
for  a  better  America." 

{Note. — Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  written,  reports  have  come  from  Evandcr 
Childs  High  School,  New  York,  and  Eastern  District  High  School,  Brooklyn,  each 
giving  statements  of  aims  which  might  well  be  incorporated  in  this  article.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Schamus,  of  the  former  school,  reminds  us  that  ihe  aim  might  be  "to  take  a 
student's  untiammeled  volubility  and  have  it  become  a  forceful  and  deliberately 
purposeful  Jiuency."  The  bulletin  of  the  Speech  Improvement  League  of  the  latter 
school  announces  as  the  league's  objectives  in  speech:  (1)  sincerity,  (3)  courtesy, 
and  {3)  cheer.) 
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REPRESENTATIVES  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  PRINCIPAL 
East  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


GENERAL  PLAN   OF  ENGLISH   WEEK 

When  Harry  Lauder  addressed  the  large  audience  ia  the  Minne- 
ap)olis  auditorium  last  winter  he  expressed  great  indignation  and 
surprise  that  many  whom  he  passed  on  the  streets  of  America  did 
not  speak  the  English  language  but  still  adhered  to  their  mother- 
tongue.  So  emphatic  did  he  make  the  appeal  to  teach  English 
to  our  foreigners  that  some  of  us  were  made  to  feel  that  though 
we  are  a  polyglot  nation  we  really  have  a  language,  one  that  we 
should  be  proud  to  use  and  to  teach  others  to  speak  correctly, 
WTiile  this  thought  was  l\'ing  latent,  reports  came  from  Indian- 
apolis and  from  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  of  a  Better  English 
campaign,  which  had  been  carried  on  successfully  in  parts  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas  City,  and  in  sections  of  the  South. 

As  we  read  these  reports  we  were  made  aware  of  how  we  daily 
mutilate  our  language  with  slang,  illiterate  expressions,  and  ungram- 
matical  forms,  and  we  wondered  what  we  could  do  to  help  eradicate 
those  errors  which  cheapen  our  language  and  make  it  such  a  difficult 
one  for  the  foreigners  to  learn.  About  this  time  was  circulated  the 
question,  *'  What  can  you  as  an  English  teacher  do  to  be  patriotic  ?" 
As  citizens  most  of  us  had  bought  Thrift  stamps,  War  Saving 
stamps,  and  Liberty  bonds,  and  had  worked  in  some  phase  of  the 
Red  Cross.  As  teachers  we  had  encouraged  the  reading  of  the 
biographies  of  our  national  heroes,  the  memorizing  of  patriotic 
poetry,  the  writing  of  patriotic  themes,  etc.;  and  now  the  oppor- 
txinity  presented  itself  to  make  a  drive  against  our  common  errors 
in  speech.  This  drive  became  the  chief  topic  for  discussion  in 
our  English  meetings.  Having  enlisted  the  enthusiastic  aid  of 
the  department,  we  carried  it  before  the  faculty  as  a  whole  to  see 
whether  we  could  gain  not  merely  a  sanction  for  it  but  a  hearty 
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co-operation.  We  made  it  clear  to  the  faculty  that  in  order  to 
make  this  drive  a  success  everyone  must  help  not  passively  but 
actively. 

Our  next  step  was  to  in\'ite  to  a  general  meeting  the  principals 
of  the  eighteen  grade  schools  from  which  we  draw  our  pupDs, 
together  with  three  pupil  representatives  from  each  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  The  chief  addresses  at  this  time  were 
made  by  the  high-school  students.  The  grade-school  representa- 
tives, we  are  told,  having  taken  copious  notes,  returned  to  their 
respective  grades  to  reproduce  what  they  had  heard. 

Before  the  drive  began  a  list  of  the  more  common  errors,  with 
their  corrections,  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  faculty,  so  that 
each  one  might  be  prepared  and  be  on  his  guard.  A  critic  was 
appointed  in  each  class  to  note  errors  made  in  speech.  These 
errors  were  tabulated  and  classified  and  will  form  a  basis  for  the 
work  in  drill  classes  next  semester.  With  these  preliminaries  we 
were  ready  for  the  drive. 

That  the  pupils  might  have  a  point  of  view  different  from  what 
they  had  every  day,  we  arranged  a  week's  program  as  follows: 

On  the  Monday  of  that  week  Professor  Thomas,  the  head  of  the 
English  department  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  talked  to  us 
on  "Good  English"  and  made  the  plea  that  we  spend  as  much 
time  and  give  as  much  attention  to  oiu*  speech  as  we  do  to  our 
clothes. 

On  Tuesday,  East  High  School  sent  pupil  speakers,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  to  each  of  the  East  Side  grade  schools  to  do  for  them  what 
Dr.  Thomas  had  done  for  us. 

On  Wednesday  we  listened  to  Mr.  Lee,  from  Donaldson's 
department  store,  who  spoke  on  *'The  Value  of  Good  English  in 
the  Business  World." 

On  Thursday,  Assistant  Superintendent  Webster  told  of  the 
importance  of  a  pleasing  voice  and  correct  pronunciation.  He  also 
conducted  an  old-fashioned  spelling  contest,  the  contestants  being 
drawn  from  each  year  in  the  high  school. 

We  wound  up  the  week  by  a  big  parade  from  the  high  school 
to  the  university  where,  on  the  campus,  Bad  English  was  buried. 
Then  we  marched  to  Northrup  Field,  where  we  were  addressed  by 
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the  deans  of  the  university  on  the  value  of  good  Engh'sh  to  an 
engineer,  to  a  lawyer,  and  to  others  who  would  wish  to  be  at  the 
'     bead  of  their  business. 

I  All  through  the  week  cartoons  and  posters  reminded  us  what  to 

say,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  best  work  in  the  school  in  all  depart- 
ments constantly  held  ideals  before  us. 

Probably  this  seems  to  you,  as  it  did  to  some  of  the  children 
"before  the  drive  began,  a  waste  of  time  and  an  excuse  to  free  our- 
selves for  a  short  time  from  daily  routine.     In  commenting  on  the 
xesults  of  the  week  an  English  IV  pupil  wrote,  "English  Week  was 
.not  what  I  expected  it  would  be;   it  was  much  more.     Of  course 
I     3  expected  it  would  be  along  the  line  of  better  English,  but  it  had 
^eater  magnitude  than  I  had  expected."    Another  wrote,   "I 
"thought  we  would  just  have  a  good  time,  omit  some  classes,  have 
extra  auditorium  sessions,  and  a  parade.     This  may  have  been 
partly  true,  but  you  should  see  the  good  it  has  done  me  and  my 
family.     After  such  a  fuss  has  been  made  over  English  Week  a 
person  feels  cheap  to  make  any  one  of  the  errors  that  he  made 
^^beforc  English  Week." 

^H      A  boy,  commenting  on  the  parade,  said,  "I  think  the  parade 

^^did  more  than  all  the  speeches  in  the  auditorium  or  the  spelling 

contest.     It  was  there  that  the  bare  facts  were  placed  before  my 

eyes  and  not  circulated  to  my  brain  through  my  ears.     It  was 

there  that  I  saw  and  believed  that  slang  and  hackneyed  expressions 

I      were  disgraceful." 

Many  were  the  suggestions  that  this  Better  English  Week  be 
an  annual  event,  and  some  teachers  have  gone  as  far  as  to  suggest 
I      the  nature  of  the  week's  program  for  next  year. 

As  we  of  the  English  department  look  back  at  that  English 
Week  and  ask  ourselves,  "Has  it  been  worth  while?"  we  lind  our- 
selves ready  to  answer.  An  experience  of  one  teacher  will  illustrate 
what  most  of  us  have  felt.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  campaign  a 
group  of  teachers  were  talking  among  themselves,  and  before  the 
conversation  ended  one  said,  "I  have  spoken  four  sentences,  three 
of  which  contained  an  error."  Another  in  that  short  time  had 
made  an  error  for  which  she  had  been  corrected  three  times,  and 
by  noon  she  was  heard  to  make  the  same  mistake  seven  times. 
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Each  time  she  took  the  correctioii  and  thanked  us.  When  the 
wedc  was  over  she  said,  "This  has  taught  me  one  thing  at  least — 
to  be  more  patient  with  the  errors  of  my  pupils.  I  had  always 
thought  that  after  I  had  corrected  an  error  four  or  five  times  a 
pupil  should  not  make  that  same  error  again.  I  can  see  as  I  never 
did  before  the  value  of  drill." 

We  have  learned  what  a  wonderful  spirit  of  co-operation,  erists 
in  our  own  school,  and  I  think  that  the  English  department  realizes 
as  never  before  that  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  have  realized  too  that  we  have  but  to  stretch  our  hands 
out  to  the  grades  on  the  one  hand  and  the  imiversity  on  the  other 
to  find  that  both  are  willing  to  touch  elbows  with  us  and  march 
forward  in  a  common  cause. 

Mistakes  are  still  being  made  and  doubtless  will  be  as  long  as 
we  speak  the  English  language.  We  have  at  least  shown  the  pupils 
that  it  is  not  clever  to  use  slang,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  substitute 
for  slang  words  that  may  be  used  in  polite  society,  that  a  great 
deal  may  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  and  good-will  of 
all  concerned,  and  that  oiu*  own  language  is  worth  studying  and 
worth  keeping  free  from  impurities. 


PLACARDS  AND  SLOGANS 

What  a  crowd  of  pupils  in  the  hall  long  before  school  time  on 
Monday  morning,  and  what  an  unusual  silence,  not  the  silence  of 
apathy,  but  the  silence  of  surprise  and  interest  1  When  the  gong 
sounded,  a  subdued  enthusiasm  was  carried  to  every  room  in  the 
building.  What  had  caused  this  quickening  of  the  school  pulse? 
Slogans  and  posters — more  than  two  hundred  of  them,  which 
jestingly  and  seriously  enjoined  all  to  mend  their  speech. 

The  burden  of  producing  these  p>osters  and  slogans  had  not 
rested  upon  any  one  teacher  or  class.  All  had  done  something. 
English  classes  and  faculty  members  had  been  asked  to  express 
their  warnings  in  epigram  and  rh>'me.  A  chairman  had  distributed 
these,  giving  poster  suggestions  to  the  art  department,  slogans 
which  were  to  be  printed  on  large  sheets  of  paper  to  the  mechanical- 
drawing  department,  and  other  mottoes  and  jingles  to  volunteer 
pupils.     In  some  English  classes  pictures  had  been  cut  out  of 


magazines,  pasted  on  cardboard,  and  appropnate  suggestions 
added.  Before  Monday  all  of  these  had  been  put  on  the  hall  walls 
by  six  boys. 

One  poster,  **  Spring  Housecleaning,"  was  the  drawing  of  a  large 
head  containing  compartments  iilled  with  objectionable  English 
being  attacked  by  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Another  showed  the  janitor 
carrying  to  the  rubbish  heap  a  basket  of  bad-English  germs.  In 
another  a  large  foot  was  ejecting  from  the  school  a  tramplike 
figure,  Bad  English.  Below  the  well-known  blue-clad  sapolio 
women  was  printed,  "We  are  going  out  to  clean  the  English  lan- 
guage." Beside  a  picture  of  a  lady  was,  "The  lady  is  sitting  under 
the  umbrella,  not  setting."  *'Eat,  ate,  eaten,"  was  below  the 
picture  of  a  child  eating  breakfast  food. 

The  printed  placards  bore  serious  and  humorous  mottoes. 
Perhaps  a  few  will  suggest  the  character  of  all. 

Beware!    Bad  English  is  about. 

And  it  wiU  get  you  if  you  doa't  watch  out. 

Be  patriotic;  don't  murder  the  language  of  your  country. 

Up  and  down  we'll  chase  "I  done." 
With  other  bad  English  he's  on  the  run. 

Acknowledge  allegiance  to  Good  English. 

Look  to  your  words.  They  carry  your  message;  make  them  worthy  of 
their  burden. 

"Aroint  thee,  witch,"  said  the  men  of  old, 
"Aroint  thee,  Ain't,"  say  East's  students  bold. 

Banished  by  beast's  decree: 
"Johnnie,  he"  and  "Rosy,  she." 

Down  with  "He  don't,"  ' 

Hit  him  in  the  eye. 
Watch  hira  squinn, 
And  see  hira  die, 

Eenie  meenie  miney  mo, 
"He  come"  and  "He  seen" 
Will  have  to  go. 

"As  tall  as  he"  is  proper  speech, 
And  "It  is  I"  you  ought  to  reach. 
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THE  EXHIBmON 

As  one  phase  of  our  English  Drive,  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  our  written  language  several  of  the  departments 
i^  East  High  School  exhibited  the  most  careful  work  of  their  various 
classes. 

The  general-science  exhibit  consisted  of  diagrams  of  different 
parts  of  the  human  anatomy,  with  detailed  explanation  of  each 
organ. 

The  tj'pewriting  and  stenography  display  showed  the  progress 
from  the  first  lesson  in  typewriting  to  the  advanced  work.  Exhib- 
ited with  each  typewritten  paper  was  a  sheet  of  the  stenographic 
notes  for  the  same  lesson.  Different  types  of  business  letters  and 
correctly  addressed  enveIof)es  were  also  included. 

The  history  department  mounted  several  papers  explaining  the 
process  by  which  an  *'A**  could  be  earned  in  history.  Several 
large  sheets  of  mounted  cartoons  were  displayed  under  the  heading 
''Cartoons  are  to  history  what  epigrams  are  to  English."  The 
best  examples  of  map-making  indicated  the  importance  and  value 
of  map-study  as  a  means  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  present 
war  and  the  modem  world-problems. 

The  English  exhibit  proper  consisted  of  papers  from  all  four 
classes.  Representative  of  the  Freshmen  work  were  simple  narra- 
tive tales.  The  Sophomores  contributed  examples  of  the  different 
t>pes  of  exposition,  outlines  of  essays  studied,  and  original  editorials 
on  the  Great  War  and  the  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole 
world.  The  Juniors  displayed  critical  essays  on  Shakespere's 
plays,  characterizations  of  his  heroes  and  heroines,  and  the  serious 
types  of  poetry,  such  as  the  sonnet,  the  ode,  and  the  ballad.  The 
Senior  work  plainly  showed  the  progress  made  from  the  Freshman 
year  not  only  in  expression  of  thought  and  technique  but  in  the 
depth  of  thought  itself  and  in  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
and  beauty  of  literature. 

The  Latin  section  was  especially  valuable,  for  it  explained  in  a 
forcible  way,  by  means  of  posters  and  slogans,  the  great  benefit 
of  the  study  of  Latin,  the  help  it  gave  the  student  in  a  better  com- 
prehension of  his  own  language,  and  the  improvement  it  brought 
about  in  the  sentence  structure  of  his  own  written  work.     One 
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placard  with  the  heading,  "Classic  writers  use  a  large  percentage 
of  Latin  derivatives,"  bore  extracts  from  Shakespere,  Bacon,  and 
Ruskin,  with  the  derivatives  underlined  in  red.  Another,  with 
the  announcement  that  "Latin  makes  the  English  language  more 
intelligible,"  had  a  list  of  prefixes  such  as,  dis-,  ex-,  in-,  per-,  ad-, 
con-,  de-,  pre-,  re-^  with  their  different  meanings.  One  poster 
entitled  "  Many  of  our  war  words  had  a  beginning  in  Latin  '*  showed 
a  list  of  Latin  words,  hosteSj  avis,  miles,  naula,  helium,  offe/tsis, 
captivus,  and  the  English  words  derived  from  these  sources. 
Another  chart  with  a  large  colored  illustration  of  a  soldier  firing 
a  cannon  was  labeled  mUes-mUiles,  and  below  in  large  print  were 
eight  English  words  from  this  one  Latin  source.  Actual  Latin 
words  which  have  not  been  changed  since  the  time  of  the  Romans 
were  classified  on  one  placard  as  "Naturalized  Citizens."  That 
modem  journalism  abounds  in  Latin  derivatives  was  proved  by- 
mounted  headings  from  tlie  daily  newspapers,  with  those  words 
derived  from  Latin  underlined  in  red. 

That  Latin  aids  in  the  correct  spelling  of  English  was  proved 
by  typewritten  lists  of  the  spelling  requirements  for  each  term  of 
English,  with  those  words  derived  from  Latin  imderlined  in  red. 
Some  of  the  other  posters  displaying  Latin  papers  were  as  follows: 
•'Two-thirds  of  the  Words  in  the  Dictionary  are  of  Latin  Origin'*; 
**Leam  meanings  of  prefixes  and  roots";  "Let  Latin  help  you  to 
enlarge  yoiir  vocabulary '  * ;  "  Latin  students  avoid  the  '  no 
sentence'  fault  by  finding  the  main  verb  first";  *'Latin  trains  the 
student  to  handle  long  involved  sentences  in  English";  "Who 
and  Whom  Cause  No  Trouble  to  Latin  Students,"  and  many  others, 
the  enumeration  of  which  space  forbids.  The  Virgil  students  gave 
evidence  in  eloquent  English  that  the  study  of  the  myth  in  Virgil 
helped  the  pupil  better  to  understand  the  literature  of  his  Senior 
year  and  brought  forward  to  strengthen  their  testimony  quota- 
tions from  Milton,  Shakespere,  Spencer,  and  Dryden.  One  Senior 
girl  in  a  carefully  executed  pen-and-ink  wheel  with  29  spokes 
showed  that  the  word  bonus  modifying  29  dififerent  noims  has  as 
many  different  meanings. 

The  exhibit  as  a  whole  impressed  the  pupil  with  the  fact  that 
the  lessons  learned  in  his  EngUsh  class,  the  rules  for  grammar  and 
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good  iisage,  and  the  conventions  of  correct  speaking  and  writing 
were  of  value  in  every  one  of  his  studies  in  school  and  out  of  school 
and  Impressed  him  with  the  fact  that  the  world  judged  him  from 
his  manner  of  expression. 

THE  SPELLING  CONTEST 

Wednesday,  in  all  English  classes,  contests  in  spelling  were  con- 
ducted, the  prize  in  each  class  being  a  Thrift  stamp.  The  words 
in  these  conlests  included  those  required  for  the  term  of  English 
which  a  class  was  stud>Tng.  Thursday,  the  much-antidpated 
sp>elling  match  took  place.  Excitement  for  two  weeks  had  run 
high.  Everyone  wanted  to  enter  the  contest.  A  week  before  the 
** spell-down"  one  hundred  and  forty-sLx  contestants  clamored  for 
an  opportunity  to  compete,  and  finally  a  committee  of  teachers 
had  to  condense  the  number  of  contestants  to  forty-eight,  with  a 
waiting  list.  These  forty-eight  were  selected  from  the  four  grades, 
twelve  representing  each  class  and  wearing  placards  indicating 
their  class.  Squares  lettered  in  green  were  worn  by  Freshmen; 
oblongs,  in  yellow,  by  Sophomores;  triangles,  in  blue,  by  Juoiors; 
circles,  in  red,  by  Seniors. 

Assistant  Superintendent  W.  F.  Webster  gave  a  talk  on  "  Cor- 
rect Pronunciation  and  Enunciation,"  after  which  he  summoned 
the  contestants  to  the  stage.  Four  hundred  seventy-seven  words, 
comprising  the  entire  list  on  the  English  bulletin,  were  supplemented 
by  a  special  reserve  list  prepared  by  Mr.  Webster.  After  all  the 
words  on  the  bulletin  had  been  annoimced,  forty  students  still 
remained  on  the  stage.  Such  words  as  "subpoena,"  "syringe," 
"  hipjx)potamus "  rapidly  reduced  the  ranks,  until  a  Senior  and  a 
Freshman  remained.  The  Freshman  put  an  **i"  in  "hypothecate," 
and  the  Senior  spelled  the  word  correctly.  Thereupon  a  baby 
bond  was  presented  to  the  Senior  who  had  spelled  down  the  schooL 


THE  ENGLISH  FABAOE 


As  1918  was  a  year  of  parades  the  English  Drive  closed  with  a 
parade  on  Friday.  The  organization  for  this  event  was  simple  but 
effective.  Each  English  class  was  made  a  unit  of  the  parade,  and 
all  preparations  were  made  during  the  English  class-period.    This 
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created  great  interest  and  activity  in  the  English  classes  without 
disturbing  the  other  classes.  Practically  every  pupil  in  the  school 
was  thus  included  in  one  "feature"  of  the  parade,  and  there  was 
no  duplication  of  activities. 

A  list  of  features  was  prepared  by  the  teacher  chairman  of  the 
parade,  and  each  class  selected  one  to  carry  out.  The  other 
teachers  in  the  building  were  assigned  to  the  English  teachers  as 
assistants  in  the  work  of  preparation.  Thus  every  teacher  was 
called  into  service.  Sometimes  two  or  more  classes  joined  in 
presenting  one  "feature.*'  One  of  the  older  boys,  a  home  guard, 
suggested  that  the  parade  be  organized  on  military  lines,  each  class 
being  led  by  a  captain  who  should  act  as  drill  sergeant.  The 
suggestion  was  acted  up>on;  the  young  home  guard  was  appointed 
grand  marshal;  captains  were  elected  by  classes;  and  the  grand 
marshal  drilled  the  captains  before  school  at  7:30  A.M.  After 
two  weeks  the  captains  were  ready  to  take  their  classes  out  on  the 
lawn  or  paved  street  for  drill  during  class-period.  Each  class  was 
allowed  two  drill-periods.  There  was  no  confusion  or  license,  as 
ever>'one  took  the  matter  seriously. 

Caps  of  the  school  colors,  red  and  white,  were  made  of  crfipe 
paper  by  members  of  classes.  These  were  to  be  worn  in  the  march 
by  all  the  pupils,  unless  they  had  special  head  dresses.  This  was 
a  very  efifective  feature  of  the  parade.  Banners  for  each  division 
were  made  of  the  same  shape,  size,  and  color,  white  with  red  letter- 
ing. The  procession  was  headed  by  the  American  flag  and  the 
East  High  English  Drive  barmer.  Then  followed  the  "shock 
troops,"  bearing  white  and  red  pennants;  then  the  Death  Battalion, 
girls  in  white  middies;  then  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  followed  by  the  Patriotic  Division.  Next  came  Good 
English,  a  white-robed  queen,  followed  by  Bad  English,  represented 
by  two  strapping  youths  in  chains;  in  turn  followed  All  Americans, 
Business  English,  the  Library,  the  History  Division,  Latin  Citizens, 
the  Algebra  group  led  by  Euclid,  bearing  aloft  a  real  "square  on 
the  h^-pothenuse";  and  the  Parts  of  Speech,  in  orderly  array. 
These  were  followed  by  representations  and  representatives  of  all 
the  school  clubs:  the  Splash  Club,  Tennis  Club,  Hi-Y  Club,  Girls* 
Club,  the  Orient  (the  school  paper),  and  the  Cardinal  (the  Senior 
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publication).  Large  delegations  from  the  eighteen  grade  schools 
in  the  district  followed.  Bringing  up  the  rear  and  as  a  grand  climai 
came  the  Lord  High  Executioner  with  a  mighty  ax,  and  after  him 
the  fateful  "block/'  marked  "Wooley."  These  were  followed  by 
a  rabble,  the  whole  tribe  of  Bad  English:  Poor  Grammar,  the 
Slang  Family,  Hackneyed  Expressions,  all  led  by  a  veritable 
slattern— 'Gum-chewing  Liz.  After  these  abominable  creatures 
came  their  tombstones  which  were  to  be  placed  on  the  university 
campus  seventeen  blocks  away.  Some  of  the  epitaphs  were  as 
follows : 

Slang 

Remember,  friends,  as  you  pass  by, 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I; 
As  I  am  now  so  you  will  be. 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

Here  lie  /  got  and  You  Seen 
Long  may  their  ashes  rest. 
/  got  of  the  English  week  died. 
You  seen  by  East's  request. 
Try  and  fought  a  losing  fight. 
Try  to  put  him  out  of  sight. 
Try  and^s  quite  under  the  weather 
Try  To's  with  us  now  forever. 

At  the  very  end  came  a  band  of  white-robed  dancing  maidens 
who  fittingly  closed  the  procession.  The  line  formed  at  ten  o'clock 
(no  school  that  day).  The  procession  marched  through  the  busi- 
ness streets  and  then  to  the  university  campus  where  the  line  of 
march  wound  back  and  forth  in  lines  doubling  and  redoubling,  a 
very  impressive  and  brilliant  sight.  Pupils  paused  at  the  campus 
knoll  in  front  of  the  library  building  and  placed  the  tombstones, 
while  the  dancers  danced  a  joyful  burial  dance.  After  the  ceremony 
the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  again  to  Northrup  Field,  where  the 
deans  of  the  Colleges  of  Education,  Engineering,  Law,  and  Science 
and  Literature  and  the  Arts  addressed  the  pupils  on  the  value 
good  English.     At  twelve  o'clock  the  exercises  were  over. 

The  whole  week  was  a  great  success.     Every  pupil  in  the 
took  part;  the  order  was  exceUent;  and  all  the  pupils  felt  that 
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were  doing  something  worth  while  and  at  the  same  time  were 
having  a  *'good  time." 


I 


English  Week  at  Holland  School' 


The  Gtxxl  English  Drive  was  begun  in  the  Holland  School  Monday, 
April  29. 

Slogan  committees,  jingle  committees,  and  poster  committees  were 
appointed,  and  the  result  was  that  many  posters  decorated  the  walls  during 
the  week.  The  slogan  chosen  was  "Tag  Your  English."  A  strip  of  paper 
bearing  the  words  "Tag  Your  English"  was  secured  for  everyone.  For  each 
matake  made  by  the  pupil  or  teacher  a  check  decorated  the  strip.  The 
majority  of  the  checks  represented  such  mistakes  as  them  for  those,  youse  for 
ypu,  if  for  vfkeiher,  like  for  as,  ain't  for  am  not,  John,  he  for  John,  done  for  did, 
S€€n  for  saw,  borrow  for  lend,  brung  for  brought. 

Thursday  the  VIIL\'s  had  a  spelling  contest.  Three  hundred  words, 
including  one  hundred  "demons,"  were  selected.  After  forty-five  minutes, 
thirteen  were  siill  standing.  Tuesday,  when  the  spclUng  was  concluded,  a 
pnze  of  two  Thrift  stamps  was  awarded  to  Mary  Mazurko,  the  champion 
speller  of  the  class. 

The  good  effects  of  English  Week  were  shown  in  the  four-minute  speeches 
on  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 

Every  one  of  us  certainly  appreciates  the  invitation  of  the  East  High 
School  which  enabled  us  to  participate  in  the  grand  parade  Friday. 

Acnes  Fleischuan 

Secretary,  VIII A  Class 


Good  ENCiisn  Week* 

Sidney  Pratt  School  was  very  glad  to  join  East  High  School  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  "Good  English  Week." 

During  the  week  the  departmental  pupils  at  Sidney  Pratt  wore  cards 
Dpon  which  they  checked  their  mistakes.  When  these  cards  were  collected 
it  was  found  that  ain't  had  been  used  ninety-nine  times,  a  double  subject 
forty-eight  times,  unnecessary  say  thirty-two  times,  unnecessary  why  twenty- 
four  times,  donU  for  doesn't  twelve  times,  seen  for  saw  ten  times,  that  there 
eight  times,  and  this  here  three  times. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  business  man  and  patron  of  our  school, 
Mr.  William  Kunze.  spoke  to  us  on  "Good  English  and  Its  Value  to  the  Busi- 
ness Man."  The  two  points  he  tried  to  impress  upon  our  minds  were,  first, 
to  learn  what  we  learo  definitely  when  wc  leam  it ;  and  secondly,  that  good 


Contributed  from  the  grade  schools  to  the  East  High  School  paper. 
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English  cannot  be  acquired  quickly,  that  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  build  up,  bit  by 
bit,  one's  command  of  the  English  language.  It  was  a  very  interesting  talk 
and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  pupils. 

An  old-fashioned  spell-down  took  place  on  Thursday,  four  pupils  from 
each  class  being  chosen,  twenty-four  in  all.  Harold  Henning  of  the  8A 
class  was  the  winner  and  was  awarded  four  Thrift  stamps. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  "  Good  English  Week  "  has  been  a  gre^t  success 
and  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  common,  everyday  mistakes  which  we 
are  all  trying  to  improve.  Such  campaigns  are  good  occasionally,  as  they 
arouse  a  keener  interest  even  in  so  common  a  thing  as  our  own  language, 
which  we  are  apt  to  take  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Roth  Haucen 

VIIIA  Class 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  OR  ERRORS  MADE  DURING  ENGUSH  WEEK 


Lack  of  agreement  (subject-verb)  367 

Slang i8() 

Indefinite:  il,  they 120 

Faulty  reference X15 

Use  of  yew no 

Be  d(m't,  il  donH 103 

can  for  may 93 

kind  of  a 90 

Double  subject 87 

aiWi 87 

Adjective  for  adverb 72 

havenH  no 57 

try  and S3 

ikis  here — ikat  there 52 

got,  have  got 51 

misuse  of  cute,  mad,  awful,  grand  50 

hadn't  ought 47 

real  for  very '. 47 

in  back  of 44 

quite  a  few sq 

sure  for  surely 29 

Misuse  of  nice,  fix,  good,  fine ....  34 


go  and 24 

quite  for  very 33 

would  of,  might  of. 17 

them  for  those 17 

Become 17 

fay  for  laid 17 

end  up,  write  up 15 

like  lot  as. . : 16 

their  for  one*s 14 

kasweni X2 

diffrent  than 13 

their  for  his 7 

who  for  whom 6 

Misplacing  of  only 5 

laid  iot  lay 6 

set  for  sit 5 

leave  go 4. 

Indefinite  which 3 

whom  for  who 2 

raised  for  rose 3 

laid  for  lain i 


This  report  has  been  compiled  by  Misses  Wynne  Lackersteen,  Gcaevieve 
McDill,  Adelaide  Ber,  Bridget  Hayes,  Elizabeth  Rich,  teachers,  and  S.  W. 
Ehrman,  principal,  of  East  High  School. 


SCHOOL  JOURNALISM 


FRANCES  M.  PERRY 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson 


Recently,  immediately  after  reading  the  oflScial  statement  of  the 
purposes  and  achievements  of  a  new  college,  I  glanced  over  the 
paper  published  by  its  students  and  experienced  in  consequence  a 
sheer  plunge  from  presidential  ideals.  The  paper  was  no  worse 
than  the  average  small  college  or  school  paper.  Its  ideals  seemed 
to  be  the  common  ones,  "jazz,"  "punch,*'  and  a  strident  *' college 
spirit"  that  is  closely  akin  to  "bunting  patriotism."  But  the 
contrast  between  the  faculty  and  student  point  of  view  as  voiced 
in  its  pages  was  sufficiently  great  to  suggest  the  questions,  What 
would  be  the  public  estimate  of  our  schools  and  colleges  if  their 
student  publications  had  much  weight  in  determining  it  ?  Would 
that  estimate  be  more  nearly  just  if  it  were  more  largely  affected 
by  such  publications  ?    If  not,  why  the  publications  as  they  are  ? 

If  the  coimsel  passed  down  from  editor  to  editor  in  the  school 
newspaper  office  may  be  inferred  from  its  fruits  it  might  be  summed 
up  in  this  wise : 

1.  Don't  be  faculty-ridden.  Go  it  on  your  own.  Be  inde- 
pendent of  the  facility  (especially  of  the  department  of  English) 
and  show  it. 

2.  Keep  your  eye  on  exchanges.  Make  your  paper  like  the 
others,  only  more  so. 

3.  *'Ads"  work  whUe  you  sleep.  They  fill  your  space  and  pay 
your  bills. 

4.  Get  it  across.  Reach  the  rough-neck.  The  mollies  will  read 
anyway. 

5.  Don't  be  a  worry-cow.  Sufficient  unto  the  issue  is  the  evil 
thereof. 

6.  Boost.    Boost  everything  and  everybody.    Boost! 
Teachers  of  English  are  frequently  in  the  difficult  position  of 

being  expected  by  the  faculty  to  see  in  some  subtle  and  unofficial 
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way  that  the  student  paper  does  credit  to  the  school  and  at  the  same 
time  of  being  studiously  avoided  by  the  editor  and  his  staff.  The 
students  have  deeply  ingrained  traditions  in  favor  of  freedom  of  the 
press  from  faculty  supervision.  This  sentiment  is  often  intensified 
by  their  experience  with  it.  As  they  know  it,  in  many  institutions, 
it  is  incessant  and  nagging,  or  it  is  imposed  spasmodically  as  a 
punishment  for  marked  editorial  indiscretion,  and  its  temporary 
vigor  takes  the  spirit  out  of  the  humiliated  editor  and  the  life  out 
of  the  paper.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  cramping  restraint  and  produces  a 
less  acceptable  paper  than  the  one  to  which  all  are  accustomed.  An 
unimposcd  exercise  of  faculty  influence,  to  justify  itself  and  over- 
come theoretical  objection,  must  at  least  meet  the  pragmatic  test — 
it  must  work^t  must  result  in  a  better  paper  than  is  produced 
without  it. 

The  test  of  what  is  a  better  paper,  is,  Do  its  readers  feel  better 
satisfied  with  it  ?  It  is  always  a  little  hard  for  a  one-year  editor 
to  tell  just  what  his  readers  do  like  when  they  have  paid  for  the 
paper  in  advance.  His  gauge  in  this  is  what  other  schools  and 
colleges  are  doing.  He  keeps  a  close  watch  on  exchanges  and  has 
more  faith  in  the  practice  of  his  contemporaries  than  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  elders.  His  need  to  be  sustained  by  the  practice  of  fellow- 
editors  is  so  strong  that  an  isolated  experiment  in  faculty  guidance 
to  better  things  b  reasonably  sure  to  fail.  If  our  student  publica- 
tions are  to  be  improved,  the  improvement  must  be  made  all  along 
the  line;  teachers  of  English  must  make  something  like  a  concerted 
effort  to  raise  standards.  If  our  student-editors  could  be  brought 
to  consider  some  of  the  needed  reforms  with  the  sense  of  being  part 
of  a  general  movement,  we  might  look  for  appreciable  results.  Now 
that  the  public  press  has  shown  its  willingness  to  submit  to 
restraint,  the  psychological  moment  has  possibly  come  for  student- 
editors  to  listen  receptively  to  suggestions  from  English  instructors 
for  the  improvement  of  their  papers. 

There  is  a  grain  of  wisdom  in  most  of  the  editorial  traditions, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  editor  caimot  by  summer  work  do  much 
toward  lightening  his  work  during  the  year.  He  will  find  that  he 
cannot  make  long  in  advance  inflexible  plans  or  write  articles,  that 
a  newspaper  can  make  little  use  of  cold-storage  wares.    What  is 
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printed  in  each  issue  of  a  live  f>apcr  must  be  prompted  largely  by 
the  conditions  and  interests  of  the  hour.  But  while  this  is  true,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  editor  should  drift  without  policy  and  let 
circumstances  entirely  control  his  paper.  He  should  have  well- 
thought-out  principles  and  a  guiding  policy  to  determine  his  stand 
on  specific  questions.  The  editor  should  not  merely  voice  student 
opinion;  he  shotdd  help  to  shape  it. 

A  recognition  of  the  purpose  of  a  student  paper  will  help  toward 
the  formation  of  a  soimd  policy.  The  school  paper  exists  primarily 
for  the  good  of  the  school.  It  should  seek  to  correct  what  is  harmful 
and  to  promote  and  make  more  effective  all  that  is  good  in  the 
school.  A  firm  grasp  of  this  underlying  truth,  that  the  purpose  of 
his  paper  is  to  correct  what  is  harmful  to  the  school  and  to  promote 
and  render  more  effective  what  is  good,  will  serve  to  steer  the  editor 
through  many  perplexities.  It  will  help  him  to  resist  any  temp- 
tation that  may  arise  to  use  the  paper  to  satisfy  personal  grudges, 
or  to  further  his  or  his  friends'  personal  interests,  or — and  perhaps 
this  is  the  greatest  temptation — to  produce  a  sensation  that  will 
bring  the  paper  into  prominence  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  school.  It  will  help  him  to  be  consistent  and  effective  in  his 
management  of  the  several  departments  of  his  paper. 

No  department,  not  even  that  of  the  business  manager,  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  the  editor's  influence.  Agreement  is  possible 
between  the  purpose  of  the  paper  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
advertisements  carried  in  its  columns.  It  is  the  editor's  business  to 
see  that  the  paper  is  run  for  the  reader  and  not  the  advertiser.  The 
school  paper  is  not  published  for  profit  and  can  afford  to  take  a 
high  stand  here.  It  should  refuse  to  advertise  ^ows  or  merchan- 
dise that  its  readers  should  avoid.  Further  the  size  of  the  paper 
should  not  be  dictated  by  the  business  manager  and  the  amount  of 
advertising  space  he  can  sell.  The  size  of  the  paper  should  be 
decided  by  the  amount  of  school  news  to  be  presented  and  discussed. 
When  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  average  demand  for  this 
purpose,  a  maximum  proportion  of  advertising  space  should  be 
fixed.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  exclude  all  advertising  matter  from, 
the  first  page  of  a  four-page  paper,  and  to  limit  the  advertising  space 
on  each  of  the  remaining  pages  to  one-half.    In  the  distribution  of 
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advertising  matter  the  editor  who  is  thoughtful  for  his  readers  an< 
for  his  writers,  will  not  aUow  it  to  be  so  scattered  as  to  break  up  and 
interrupt  reading  matter.  The  "run-in"  advertisement  that 
appears  to  be  a  news  item  and  gets  itself  read  on  that  supposition 
is  particularly  taxing  to  the  patience  of  the  reader  in  quest  of  school 
news.  The  three-eighths  of  the  paper  devoted  to  advertising,  if 
well  regulated  by  the  editor,  will  not  annoy  the  reader  and  will 
serve  the  interests  of  the  advertisers  better  than  if  the  paper  were 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  an  advertising  handbill. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  calls  for  a  more  detailed  and  varied 
exercise  of  the  editor's  judgment.  As  a  representative  of  the  whole 
school  he  must  require  of  himself  alertness  and  interest  in  phases  of 
student  life  in  which  he  feels  little  personal  concern.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  is  justified  in  following  his  own  preferences  to  the 
extent  of  emphasizing  those  matters  that  appeal  to  him  as  important 
and  urgently  in  need  of  support.  If  he  is  partioilarly  impressed 
with  certain  e\'ils  to  be  corrected,  inter-class  strife,  social  cliquish- 
ness,  inertness,  and  reluctance  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
school;  if  certain  beginnings,  debating  clubs,  steps  in  favor  of  more 
cordial  general  social  life,  an  awakening  sentiment  against  hazing, 
strike  him  as  holding  promise  of  benefit  and  needing  and  deserving 
the  influence  of  the  school  paper,  he  should  dehberately  watch  for 
opportunities,  and  if  necessary  make  occasion  as  often  as  need  be 
to  forward  the  latter  and  discourage  the  former  tendcndes. 

The  editor  will  make  a  serious  mistake  if  he  supposes  that  his 
field  of  influence  in  such  matters  is  chiefly  the  editorial  columns. 
What  is  published  in  the  news  columns  as  news  has  a  more  direct 
influence  than  what  is  said  about  it  in  the  way  of  editorial  comment, 
and  much  more  than  what  is  preached  there  in  the  abstract.  The 
spirit  of  the  editor  should  be  reflected  in  the  news  columns  of  his 
paper  in  the  subjects  treated,  the  manner  of  treatment,  and  the 
space  and  place  given  them.  If  an  editor  preaches  the  importance 
of  the  social  life  of  the  whole  school  as  compared  with  the  social  life 
of  small  groups  in  his  editorial  articles,  and  prints  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  same  paper  a  long  and  glowing  account  of  an  entertain- 
ment open  to  only  the  members  of  an  exclusive  society  and  th^ 
chosen  guests,  while  he  gives  a  perfunctory  paragraph  in  an  obscure 
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part  of  the  paper  to  a  social  event  that  included  the  entire  student 
body,  he  is  not  doing  so  much  as  he  thinks  to  make  the  social 
interests  of  the  school  as  a  whole  seem  more  important  than  those 
of  small  groups. 

The  editorial  shears  or  the  blue  pencil  applied  to  the  material 
written  by  reporters  will  effectively  teach  the  staff  what  the  editor 
wants.  But  he  should  seek  the  sympathy  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing of  his  associates,  so  that  all  may  work  enthusiastically 
together  for  a  common  purpose.  The  strong  editor  docs  this.  He 
works  through  rather  than  for  his  staff  to  get  school  news  before  the 
students  in  the  form  in  which  he  wants  it.  While  he  sacrifices,  if 
necessary,  their  feelings  to  the  policy  of  his  paper,  he  performs 
punctiliously  his  duty  toward  his  subordinates.  He  sees  that  in 
making  up  the  paper  the  work  of  his  department  editors  and  their 
assistants  is  fairly  treated,  that  the  work  of  a  strong  department  Is 
not  scattered  through  the  whole  paper  and  so  lost  sight  of;  but 
massed  in  a  recognized  place  where  the  department  will  be  given  full 
credit  for  it.  He  sees  that  articles  are  given  honest  and  adequate 
headlines  according  to  their  importance  and  that  "scare  heads'*  for 
one  article  do  not  overshadow  and  dwarf  all  else  in  the  paper.  He 
remembers,  too,  that  good  headlines  depend  on  content  rather  than 
space  to  attract  attention.  He  is  careful  that  the  gist  of  the  article 
is  brought  out  in  the  headlines,  and  that  they  have  the  right  tone. 
He  avoids  humiliating  headlines;  he  emphasizes  there  victory 
instead  of  defeat,  announces  not  that  our  team  or  Jack  Scott  lost, 
but  gives  the  winner  headline  prominence.  He  is  careful  not  to 
introduce  a  long  article  at  the  foot  of  a  column,  and  to  space  one 
beginning  near  the  center  of  a  column  so  that  its  headlines  will  come 
well  above  or  below  the  cross  fold  in  the  page.  These  seem  unim- 
portant matters  but  they  have  much  to  do  with  the  appearance  of 
the  paper,  the  satisfaction  of  its  writers,  and  the  attention  given  an 
article  by  readers. 

The  editor  must  remember  that  the  proper  fimction  of  any 
newspaper  is  to  furnish  the  news.  The  school  paper  is  not  an 
exception;  nothing  that  his  paper  can  supply  will  be  so  eagerly 
read  as  school  news.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
teach  his  reporters  to  recognize  the  difference  between  news  and 
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comment.  The  virtues  of  a  news  article  are  that  it  be  fact-full, 
authoritative,  clear,  and  accurate.  The  cardinal  fault  of  student 
reporters  is  that  instead  of  getting  and  presenting  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  giving  more  complete  and  accurate  information  than  the 
reader  has  probably  gained  from  campus  hearsay,  the  reporter  is 
satisfied  with  vague,  often  groimdless  impressions  and  prides 
himself  in  spinning  out  a  long  story  on  slender  basis;  to  do  this  he 
substitutes,  for  facts,  personal  opinions,  trite  generalizations,  and 
bombastic  phrases.  The  reporters  should  not  only  diligently  glean 
facts  from  fellow-students  but  should  regularly  call  at  the  general 
office  and  upon  instructors  for  academic  news  of  interest.  They 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  co-operation  and  confidence  of  those  in 
authority,  so  long  as  they  furnish  a  paper  that  is  worthy  of  being 
regarded  as  the  school  journal. 

While  the  weakness  of  our  news  articles  is  due  to  the  tendency  of 
the  students  to  give  comment  instead  of  fact,  the  editorial  column 
which  is  the  proper  place  for  comment,  is,  as  a  rule,  the  neglected 
part  of  the  paper.  It  is  the  editorial  space  that  is  drawn  on  for 
extra  news  or  for  extra  advertisements.  It  is  through  the  editorial 
column  that  the  editor  has  his  opportunity  to  communicate  his  views 
directly,  and  as  he  values  them  he  should  value  his  space.  It  is 
not  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  that  he  write  all  that 
appears  in  that  column ;  and  he  will  give  his  staff  a  standing  invi- 
tation to  contribute  to  this  column,  and  further  invite  particular 
members  to  write  on  particular  themes.  But  he  should  not  depend 
on  the  assistance  of  his  staff  here.  He  should  not  do  the  work  of 
his  reporters,  as  too  many  editors  do,  nor  expect  them  to  do  his 
work.  He  should  expect  and  wish  to  do  the  greatest  part  of  the 
editorial  writing. 

However  good  the  editor's  ideas  may  be  and  however  conscien- 
tious he  may  be  about  filling  his  space,  his  work  will  be  labor 
wasted  unless  his  comment  is  read  and  heeded.  The  editor  must 
secure  a  hearing;  he  must,  indeed,  "get  it  across."  Realizing  this, 
editors  sometimes  try  to  attract  attention  to  their  articles  by  a 
Uberal  use  of  slang,  extravagant  expressions,  and  bold  type.  Expe- 
rience teaches,  too  late  in  most  cases,  that  these  devices  cheapen 
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editorial  wisdom  and  that  editorial  articles  receive  little  attention 
in  prop>ortion  as  they  try  to  advertise  themselves. 

The  first  requirement  for  a  readable  editorial  article  is  the  same 
as  that  for  all  discussion.  The  editor  must  say  something  that  will 
provoke  thought,  that  will  give  added  significance  to  what  is  known. 
This  it  is  easier  to  do  if  he  makes  his  comment  apply  closely  to 
particular  facts  or  events  in  the  school  world  and  does  not  permit 
himself  to  launch  into  abstractions.  The  second  requirement  is 
that  what  is  said,  be  said,  not  \'iolently,  but  freshly,  effectively. 
The  slang  that  the  student  hears  every  day  on  all  sides  will  not 
meet  this  requirement.  It  is  too  hackneyed.  The  third  require- 
ment is  brevity.  The  fourth  is  variety,  that  so  many  subjects  be 
treated  in  the  editorial  columns  that  all  form  the  habit  of  looking 
there  to  discover  what  the  editor  has  to  say  on  topics  that  have 
interested  them. 

Many  brief  timely  comments  and  a  few  meaty  paragraphs 
should  be  the  rule  for  the  editorial  page  of  a  student  paper.  Many 
of  the  short  comments  may  consist  of  a  single  sentence  or  even  a 
phrase.  These  short  comments  are  the  better  for  being  epigramatic, 
full  of  pith  and  point ;  they  should  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and 
be  quotable.  A  reader  may  be  led  by  a  succession  of  scattered 
terse  comments  of  this  character  to  read  a  long  paragraph  on  a 
subject  in  which  they  have  stimulated  his  interest. 

One  clear  definite  point  is  enough  for  even  an  editorial  para- 
graph. It  should  be  phrased  saliently  in  a  single  sentence  at  the 
opening  of  the  paragraph,  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  expectation. 
The  rest  of  the  paragraph  should  be  a  development  or  elaboration 
of  this  sentence.  If  numerous  ideas  on  the  same  subject  present 
themselves  the  editor  must  remember  that  the  reader  of  a  school 
paper  does  not  want  to  read  essays,  he  will  read  a  short  independent 
paragraph;  if  that  is  good  he  will  read  another.  An  article  that 
makes  one  good  point,  makes  it  well,  and  then  stops,  is  reasonably 
sure  to  gain  a  reading  for  another  paragraph.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  have  several  short  independent  editorial  paragraphs  on  the  same 
subject  in  a  single  issue  of  a  paper  and  this  is  a  much  more  effective 
practice  than  that  of  writing  column-long  essays. 
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The  writing  of  articles  intended  to  correct  abuses  or  assist 
unpopular  measures,  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
requires  editori^  tact.  This  is  a  rare  gift.  The  editorial  habit  is  to 
assail  vigorously  whatever  is  the  subject  of  disapproval.  If  the 
debating  society  is  not  supported  by  the  students,  the  editor 
announces  that  the  attendance  is  very  poor;  he  declares  that  it  is 
a  shame  that  every  student  does  not  participate  in  this  worthy 
activity  and  that  the  failure  to  do  so  is  e\'idencc  of  a  deplorable 
lack  of  school  spirit;  he  urges  every  student  to  boost  debating  and 
come  to  the  next  meeting;  he  sa>'s  that  the  p>oor  work  done  by 
those  on  the  program  is  a  disgrace  and  that  every  member  of  the 
school  ought  to  be  proud  to  show  what  he  can  do  in  Demosthenes* 
line.  He  feels  a  glow  of  satisfaction  when  he  has  finished  and  may 
even  solicit  the  commendation  of  the  officers  of  the  club  and  the 
instructor  in  public  speaking  for  the*' boost*'  he  has  given  debating. 
But  the  attendance  will  be  poorer  if  possible  the  week  after  the 
appearance  of  such  an  article  than  it  was  before.  Busy  students 
have  no  time  and  no  desire  to  go  to  meetings  that  are  poorly 
attended  and  uninteresting.  They  will  more  carefully  avoid  the 
debating  sodety  now  that  its  unpopularity  has  been  published. 

A  wiser  way  to  go  about  helping  the  debating  society  would  be 
to  use  the  editorial  column  merely  to  supplement  the  news  columns; 
to  see  to  it  that  the  paper  secured  and  published  in  a  prominent 
place  the  announcement  of  each  of  the  coming  meetings  with  the 
subject  of  debate  and  the  full  program ;  to  see  that  a  good  reporter 
was  present  at  the  meetings  and  gave  a  spicy  summary  of  the 
debate  bringing  out  its  most  striking  and  interesting  features,  the 
best  points  made  on  both  sides.  In  the  editorial  column  the  editor 
may  occasionally  make  allusions  to  specific  things  said  in  the 
debadng  society  as  if  all  were  ex|>ected  to  have  been  there,  allusions 
of  such  a  character  as  to  whet  the  reader's  curiosity  and  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  missing  something  worth  while  in  staying  away  from 
the  meetings  of  the  club.  Longer  comment  on  particular  work 
done  in  the  club,  on  helpful  criticism  given  by  a  visiting  member 
of  the  faculty,  a  review  of  the  school^  achievements  in  debating, 
reference  to  books  that  will  be  suggestive  on  coming  subjects  of 
debate,  will  further  contribute  to  enforce  this  opinion.     If  the 
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activity  is  treated  with  respect  in  print  it  will  be  more  appreciated 
and  respected  by  the  average  student. 

An  effective  editor  is  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
things  that  most  need  saying  are  hard  to  say  acceptably.  He  does 
not  expect  others  to  listen  to  curtain  lectures  from  him  that  he 
would  not  submit  to  from  others.  He  tries  to  realize  before  he 
publishes  an  editorial  how  he  would  feel  if  the  tables  were  turned 
and  a  fellow-student  had  written  it  for  his  enhghtenment  and 
benefit.  This  effort  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his  readers  is  the 
secret  of  editorial  tact;  it  will  save  the  editor  from  that  sort  of  direct 
preaching  that  is  sure  to  rouse  resentment  and  antagonism.  Humor 
and  satire  will  help  the  editor  to  gild  many  a  pill  and  carry  home 
unpalatable  truths.  None  of  us  like  to  be  '*taught  manners."  Yet 
grown  students  sometimes  stand  in  need  of  gentle  reminders  under 
this  head.  In  one  school  when  a  large  delegation  of  visitors  was 
expected,  the  editor  humorously  urged  in  exaggerated  terms  and 
pointed  phrases  that  the  students  be  sure  on  no  account  to  fall 
to  do  the  most  objectionable  things  that  he  feared  they  would  do. 
The  tone  of  the  article  was  light,  but  the  students  read,  laughed, 
and  remembered. 

The  editorial  department  must  not,  however,  degenerate  into 
a  comic  section;  the  general  character  of  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment should  be  dignified.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  should  be 
palid,  colorless,  prim,  pedantic,  pretentious,  or  condescending.  The 
editor  may  be  enthusiastic,  frank,  vigorous,  humorous,  challenging, 
but  he  must  not  cross  the  line  and  become  blatant,  boisterous, 
censorious,  abusive,  or  trivial  and  foolish. 

Some  of  our  student  editors  having  native  sense  of  fitness  com- 
bined with  good  training  in  English  composition  are  doing  this 
many-sided  work  excellently.  Others  could  be  saved  from  laborious 
blimdering  or  complacent  bluffing  if  they  were  provided  with  sound 
standards  in  a  way  that  would  not  excite  them  to  opposition. 
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Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


The  war  is  won^marvelously  and  completely  won — and  we 
stand  on  a  new  Pisgah  looking  into  the  future.  The  land  before 
us  is  indeed  "promised"  if  we  will  win.  it;  if  we  have  learned 
dearly  the  lesson  which  the  world-agony  has  had  to  teach. 

The  future  must  be  no  reversion  to  the  status  before  the  war. 
The  older  systems  of  autocracy,  nationalism,  and  industrialism  are 
bankrupt.  There  must  be  a  new  world,  safe  for  a  new  democracy 
— a  democracy  purged  and  liberalized.  The  ardent  patriotism 
which  in  time  of  national  stress  has  glowed  with  the  efficient  will 
of  united  eflfort  for  a  national  cause  must  in  the  days  of  peace 
to  follow  be  not  less  ardent;  but  it  must  transcend  anything  like 
the  exclusive  nationalism  of  the  past  and  rise  to  a  new  interna- 
tionalism, a  brotherhood  of  nations,  each  nation  living  in  Christian 
forbearance  and  co-operation  with  the  others.  We  must  throw 
away  the  accursed  instrument  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences,  as  contrary  to  the  reasonableness  of  high 
civilization.  We  must  have  in  our  social  relationships  more  regard 
for  human  values  than  has  hitherto  obtained.  The  tyranny  of 
capitalism  and  the  snobbishness  of  materialism  must  give  way  to 
a  broader  social  justice — a  co-operation  between  capital  and  labor, 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak.  There  must  be  more  equal 
opportunity  for  self-improvement  and  happiness,  for  education 
and  the  arts,  than  we  have  known.  Poverty  and  the  accident  of 
birth  must  hamper  men  less  in  their  fulness  of  life  as  against 
wealth  and  inherited  position.  We  must  have  a  larger  tolerance 
for  differences  of  opinion,  and  a  larger  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  democracy  can  be  made  permanent  only  by 
vigorous  thinking  and  diversity  of  ideas. 

*  A  brief  address  to  the  English  Teachers'  Council  for  teachers  in  and  near  Utica, 
N.Y.,  November  16,  igxS. 
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This  Utopia  lies  before  us;  but  Utopia  as  it  is,  in  a  moment 
such  as  this  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  is  pre-eminently  possible 
of  attainment.  We  have  done  great  things  inJChe  past  tremendous 
months;  all  we  need  in  the  future  is  the  will  to  make  our  vision 
actual.  This  moment  of  national  elation  is  one  in  which  ideals 
cannot  be  mthered  by  the  scornful  smile  of  incredulity.  Our 
great  President  commends  them  to  us.  Our  loyalty  to  him  and 
to  our  country  demands  that  we  each  dedicate  our  all  to  bring 
these  dreams  to  pass. 

What  has  this  splendid  hope  to  do  with  education?    Every- 

P  thing.  Our  educational  systems  have  in  the  past  been  too  much 
a  patchwork  of  traditions,  of  conventions,  of  purposeless  gropings. 
They  have  not  held  squarely  before  us  a  definite  social  aim  to 
be  attained,  a  clear-cut  ideal  toward  which  all  effort  should  be 
directed.  But  now,  that  we  have  suddenly  become  conscious  of 
a  new  order  which  must  be  ours,  our  haphazard  methods  must  be 
discarded  or  revised;  and  all  educational  organizations  and  pur- 
poses must  be  reordered  and  revitalized  toward  this  world  of  our 
aspirations.  The  end  longed  for  must  condition  every  detail  into 
a  united  co-operation  thitherward. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  growing  generations  are  filled  with 
the  new  vision  which  has  come  to  us.  We  ourselves  can  never 
see  that  new  order  established  in  its  fulness,  but  we  can  and  must 
build  toward  it;  and  our  schools  are  the  mightiest  factor  in  the 
training  for  citizenship  in  the  new  state. 

I  was  aske<i  to  speak  to  you  of  the  part  which  the  English 
teacher  can  play  in  solving  the  problems  which  lie  before  us. 
In  the  few  minutes  given  me,  I  can  but  sketch  the  subject  in 
broad  lines. 

The  part  of  the  English  teacher  is  very  great.  English  teachers 
have  always  been  called  upon  when  there  has  been  need  for  social 
teaching,  for  national  propaganda;  whenever  there  has  been  a 
drive  for  civic  improvement  or  for  national  co-operation,  for  the 
intensification  of  patriotism,  or  for  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds. 
This  is  partly  because  English  teachers  are  as  a  body  singularly 
efficient— such  discussions  as  we  have  had  today  prove  that  beyond 
question;  partly  because  the  subject  of  English  is  in  itself  broader 
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in  scope  than  any  other;  and  most  of  all  because  it  b  closer  to 
life.  Mathematics,  history,  languages,  science,  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  things,  ^dth  facts;  English  is  concerned  with  ideals  and 
ideas,  with  life  itself.  What  has  been  true  in  the  past  will  be 
doubly,  manifoldly  true  in  the  future.  The  teachers  of  English, 
more  than  any  other  body  of  teachers  in  the  school  systems  of 
this  land  of  ours,  have  great  responsibility  in  implanting  in  the 
children  of  today  the  ideals  which  are  to  produce  tlie  new  world 
for  which  wc  long. 

New  syllabi  must  be  drawn  up  to  cover  the  English  work  from 
start  to  finish.  They  mxist  emphasize  those  ideals  which  are  to 
guide  us.  Literature  must  be  suggested  which  will  express  and 
further  the  longing  for  brotherhood  and  justice.  More  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  noblest  conceptions  of  democracy.  We 
must  continue  and  enlarge  the  study  of  the  utterances  of  Wash- 
ington, of  Jefferson,  of  Lincoln,  of  Wilson.  We  must  leave  for 
later  study  those  literary  masterpieces,  splendid  in  themselves, 
which  have  slight  spiritual  importance.  "L'Allegro'*  and  "D 
Penseroso,"  exquisite  as  they  are,  should  be  reserved  for  subsidi- 
ar>'  reading  or,  better  stUl,  for  college  reading;  and  poems  with 
broader  humanity,  such  as  Wordsworth's  *' Michael"  or  Arnold's 
"Rugby  Chapel,*'  should  take  their  place.  Art  for  art's  sake 
can  have  but  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  great  struggle  for 
the  new  world. 

The  new  syllabi  must  allow  far  greater  freedom  to  the  teachers 
to  interpret  in  terms  of  their  own  personality  the  matter  and  the 
ideas  to  be  presented.  Indi\iduality  must  be  given  larger  play. 
There  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  the  present  systems  to  mistake 
our  Albany's  for  Berlins,  and  to  stiffen  teaching  into  the  dangerous 
discipline  of  Prussia.  It  is  not  facts  taught  in  a  particular  way 
that  will  satisfy  the  new  conception,  but  the  spirit  conveyed  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  which  unfettered  co-operation  is  capable. 
The  teacher  should  be  not  merely  the  servant  of  the  state  but  a 
co-worker  toward  a  glorious  goal. 

How  shall  the  teacher  drive  home  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
democracy  ?    Many  wa>^s  must  be  devised,  and  I  but  dimly  see 
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a  few.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  points  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  literature  and  composition  which  I  wish  to  make. 
H|  In  literature  I  believe  that  much  more  should  be  made  of  the 
^Mdeas  underlying  form.  We  should  differentiate  sharply  between 
the  conditions  and  ideas  which  modern  experience  has  outgrown 
and  those  which  axe  still  applicable  to  our  needs  and  valuable 
in  our  interpretation  of  life;  between  the  false  glamor  of  romance 
and  the  justice  of  sound  reality.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  are 
studying  The  Merchant  of  VenicCy  should  we  not  point  out  with 
some  emphasis  the  wrong  that  Antonio  and  Bassam'o,  the  heroes, 
do  to  our  sense  of  justice  in  persecuting  Shylock  with  repeated 
insult?  And  should  we  not  make  clear  that,  evil  as  Shylock's 
plan  of  revenge  is,  it  is  in  a  sense  forced  upon  him?  Should 
we  not  point  out  that  the  crushing  fine  exacted  by  the  court  of 
justice  is  rightly  imposed  by  due  process  of  law,  but  that  the 
demand  that  he  should  change  his  religion,  even  though  the  law 
penjdt  it,  is  intolerably  intolerant  ?  The  play  is  based  upon  cruel 
prejudices  against  the  Jews;  we  must  point  out  its  anachronisms 
in  a  truly  democratic  society.  Again,  if  we  are  reading  the  delight- 
ful romances  of  Scott,  should  we  not  point  out  that  under  the 
glitter  of  chivalry  lurks  the  horrid  injustice  of  serfdom  and  irre- 
spkonsible  tyranny?  That  under  the  gilded  crusades  there  lies 
the  injustice  of  unreasonable  wars  against  the  Saracens  ?  And 
should  we  not  point  out  everywhere  with  insistence  that  the  glory 
ol  the  warrior  is  overpraised  in  literature,  and  that  there  is  a 
greater  glory  in  the  heroisms  of  peace?  Tlie  lives  of  St.  Francis 
and  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  urge  us  to  modify  our  accepted 
ideas  of  heroism  to  prepare  and  to  fit  the  permanent  peace  of  the 
future. 

I  am  not  asking  undue  emphasis  upon  moral  instruction — 
although  moral  instruction  has  been  notable  by  its  absence  in 
our  schools;  but  I  can  see  no  alternative  to  dwelling  upon  and 
analyzing  ideals,  if  we  are  to  build  up  a  society  founded  upon 
new  and  sound  faiths. 
H  In  composition  we  must,  I  believe,  even  more  than  in  litera- 
ture, work  in  the  new  spirit.     The  first  and  most  important  thing 
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is  to  awaken  the  pupil  to  think  and  then  to  help  him  to  express 
his  thought  effectively.  If  there  is  one  lack  in  our  nation  today 
it  is  the  inability  to  think  clearly  and  independently;  and  yet 
democracy  can  be  healthy  only  when  it  is  nourished  by  dear  and 
independent  thought.  We  as  a  people  are  too  likely  to  be  swung 
in  the  mass;  we  fear  unusual  opinions;  we  ostracize  and  suppress 
the  man  who  ventures  to  stand  alone.  Now  composition  rightly 
taught  can  encourage  venturesomeness  of  idea,  this  love  of  ideas 
for  their  own  sake,  far  more  than  it  has  ever  done.  Again,  the 
new  spirit  will  set  the  pupils  to  writing  and  thinking  upon  subjects 
of  large  import,  will  encourage  them  to  ponder  portions  of  large 
themes  which  vitally  concern  them.  It  will  take  care  that  they 
think  straight— not  according  to  formula  or  conventional  stand- 
ards, but  consistently  with  themselves;  and  it  will  make  them 
defend  their  positions.  It  will  encourage  independence,  individ- 
uality, sincerity.  Teachers  will  concern  themselves  more  with 
ideas  than  with  the  meticulous  details  of  form.  Ideas  come  first, 
ideas  expressively  and  effectively  phrased;  impeccable  spelling 
and  faultless  punctuation  are  sorry  substitutes.  We  are  training 
children  to  be  citizens  in  a  great  society^  in  which  ideas  and  ideals 
are  to  have  supreme  sodal  force. 

Ail  this  means  that  the  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  human, 
alert,  broad,  liberal.  The  cut-and-dried  in  teaching  is  but  social 
sabotage.  Never  before  has  the  spirit  which  giveth  life  been  so 
necessary— the  liberalism  of  outlook,  the  vision  which  strikes 
through  the  sham  of  materialism  and  snobbery  to  the  essential 
human  values  of  life.  That  is  the  great  problem  of  each  individual 
teacher^to  keep  himself  fit  for  the  new  tasks. 

The  stakes  are  tremendous.  The  possibilities  before  us  are 
worth  all  the  effort  that  we  can  make;  and  the  part  of  the  English 
teacher  is  almost  beyond  imagining  in  helping  to  make  our  United 
States  in  very  deed  the  great  liberal  and  democratic  leader  of 
the  world. 
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C.  T.  LOGAN 
Hughes  High  School,  Cindniiati,  Ohio 


No  teacher  of  English  literature  deserves  credit  for  encouraging 
ic  reading  of  books  about  the  war;  the  appeal  of  the  war  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  If  ever  the  practice  of  requiring  collateral  reading  and  the 
necessity  of  exercising  some  guidance  over  the  pupil's  choice  of  readings 
presented  difficulties,  the  offering  of  war  books  solved  the  problem. 
It  is  indeed  the  easiest  way — and  fortunately  enough  for  the  teacher 
of  English  it  is  also  the  honest  way.  Every  teacher  of  English  must 
have  experienced  with  joy  the  realization  that,  not  if  he  would,  could 
be  divorce  the  study  of  things  literary  and  the  consideration  of  the 
present  world-crisis.  Eager  young  minds,  sensing  the  glory  of  this 
struggle  against  evil,  the  thrill  of  this  6ght  for  ideals,  did  not  in  fact 
need  to  have  the  war  put  into  their  class  work.  The  war  was  there, 
JQSt  as  it  was  everywhere.  And  so  in  reality  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  merely  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  score  of  ways  by  which  the  thoughts 
of  high-school  pupils  have  been  guided  toward  the  most  inspiring  and 
the  most  authentic  information  about  the  Great  War. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  in  so  spacious  a  year  as  tbis  to  have 
spent  many  hours  in  a  painstaking  study  of  Burke's  processes  of  reason- 
ing; it  was  easy  and  pleasant  and  productive  of  greater  good  to  consider 
the  fundamental  issue  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  struggle  after  all 
much  akin  to  the  recent  one,  for  it  lay  between  a  people  exploited  by 
a  German  autocrat  and  a  people  fired  by  a  sense  of  scorn  for  tyranny 
and  its  practices.  Burke's  ConcUiction  is  still  a  great  and  moving 
document,  because  it  holds  a  brief  for  the  forward  step  that  was  then 
about  to  be  taken  in  the  development  of  the  principle  of  popular  repre- 
sentation. 

The  easy  transition  from  Burke  to  Wilson  was  made  still  more 
easy  by  a  very  brief  consideration  of  two  little  books  by  Ian  Hay, 
GeUing  Together  and  The  Oppressed  English^  the  latter  in  so  far  as  it 
compared  and  contrasted  the  British  and  American  temperaments. 
A  couple  of  hours  spent  in  getting  Hay's  point  of  view  is  surely  the 
part  of  wisdom,  for  in  many  homes  today  there  are  parents  who  have 
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been  misinformed  by  the  school  histories  of  past  decades,  and  it  b 
important  that  the  children  should  help  sow  the  seeds  which  will  have 
their  fruition  in  the  sympathy  and  good-will  to  which  the  Englishman 
is  increasingly  entitled.  Effort  to  put  down  an  artificially  sustained 
distrust  between  two  great  peoples  must  not  be  omitted. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  school  whose  equipment  includes  a  printing 
department,  for  then  it  is  possible  that  copies  of  a  few  of  President 
Wilson's  speeches  may  be  made  available  for  each  pupil.  Into  their 
hands  then  was  placed  a  booklet  containing  the  President's  speech 
indorsing  a  league  to  enforce  peace,  the  war  message  of  April  2,  1917* 
the  Flag  Day  speech,  and  the  reply  to  the  Pope's  peace  proposal.  From 
Washington  soon  came  copies  of  Conquest  and  KtUlur  and  Hazen's 
The  Gavernmenl  of  Germany,  both  published  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  and  each  pupil  was  supplied  with  these  pamphlets. 
Individually  many  of  them  wrote  for  others  of  the  publications.  WTiat 
a  rich  source  of  information  was  here  available;  and  how  this  informa- 
tion was  poured  out  as  discussion  of  the  Wilson  speeches  proceeded. 
No  difficulty  about  teaching  these  classes,  no  artificial  stimulus  needed 
in  preparing  the  day's  assignment,  no  need  that  pupils  attempt  camou- 
flage by  uttering  words,  words,  words.  ^  For  these  were  the  topics 
under  discussion  at  every  dinner  table,  on  every  street  comer.  The 
living  world  was  at  their  disposal,  and  to  what  phase  of  life,  real  and 
vivid,  will  not  the  high-school  Senior  readily  turn  his  attention! 

The  step  is  a  natural  one  to  the  great  variety  of  war  books  available 
for  collateral  reading.  The  boy  who  has  not  read  Over  the  Top  or  PrivaU 
Peat  is  almost  remorseful;  the  girl  who  knows  neither  Christine  nor 
My  Borne  in  the  Field  of  Honor  is  contrite.  Suggestions  flow  fast, 
and  a  few  favorites  get  almost  universal  indorsement;  but  there  are 
numerous  books  which  lack  the  appeal  of  a  sweeping  narrative  and  yet 
no  less  are  deserving  of  acquaintanceship.  Perhaps  these  books  must 
be  suggested  by  the  teacher:  even  so,  this  word  may  not  damn  them — 
in  some  cases  it  will  be  followed  by  an  eager  inspection.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  then  to  organize  and  classify  a  few  dozen  of  the  best-known  war 
books;  and  the  further  extension  and  elaboration  are  not  difficult,  for 
there  is  much  suggestive  and  helpful  material  already  at  hand. 

Pupils  will  undertake  to  investigate  the  "pedigrees"  of  certain 
books  by  consulting  the  Book  Review  Digest;  one  or  two  who  happen 
to  be  employed  Saturdays  in  bookstores  will  bring  in  the  flattering 
comments  printed  on  the  jackets  by  optimistic  publishers,  those  phrases 
which  Gelett  Burgess  happily  calls  "blurbs";   others  write  a  sentence 
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or  two  designed  to  be  good  "bait,"  so  that  their  reading  may  be  indi- 
rectly a  source  of  profit  to  others  who  are  keen  enough  to  take  bait 
that  does  not  conceal  a  hook;  still  others  will  note  a  few  of  the  sugges- 
tive classifications  of  war  books,  such  as  Elbridge  Colby  made  in  the 
Nation  for  April  11,  191S,  and  such  as  are  found  in  A.  B.  de  Mille's 
discussion  of  "War  Books  in  the  Schools"  in  the  English  Leaflet  for 
February,  1918. 

This  list  of  books  along  with  the  annotations  culled  from  a  variety 

of   sources  came  from    the  Hughes  High  School  Press  in  pamphlet 

/orm.     It  was  compiled  primarily  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  and 

directing  the  reading  of  the  students  of  Hughes  High  School,  but  it 

is  hoped  that  this  may  not  be  the  limit  of  its  usefulness.    Therefore, 

"^th  the  assistance  of  teachers  and  students,  there  have  been  added 

£.0  the  titles  here  collected  and   classified,  brief  annotations   for   the 

'Various  books.    It  has  been  no  part  of  our  undertaking  to  review  the 

books  themselves,  but  rather  to  choose  from  book  reviews,  from  pub- 

Xisher's  announcements,  and  from  advertisements  phrases  or  sentences 

'^Tvith  guidepost  qualities. 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  THE  WAR 

NoTB.—Thc  asterisk  indicates  unusual  excellence  or  especial  suitability  for 
Ibigb-school  students. 

I.      THE  SOLDIEE'S   VIEW 

^•Baimsfaiher,  Bruce,  Bullets  and  Billets 

Cleverly  illustrated  by  the  author,  this  humorous  collection  of  stories  well  depicts 
'KJie  Tommy  in  the  trenches. 

Baldwin,  Harold,  Uotding;  the  Line 

A  seigeant  in  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces  gives  a  view  of  England  through 
eyes,  and  realistic  descriptions  of  the  fighting  in  Flanders. 

Cable,  Boyd,  Action  Front 

A  collection  of  short  stories  which  takes  one  into  the  thick  of  the  fighting. 

* ,  Beticfen  the  Lines 

There  is  here  the  sense  of  actual  fighdng.    Every  aspect  of  war  as  it  involves 
the  individual  is  seen  here  in  clear  outline. 
• ,  Grapes  of  Wrath 

A  thrilling  narrative  telling  of  the  part  four  cbimu  of  an  infantr>'  company  play 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  fighting  in  the  First  Battle  of  the  Somme. 

•Dawson,  Lieutenant  Coningsby,  Carry  On 

A  collection  of  letters  home  which  record  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  of 
^H  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  this  greatest  of  all  moral  struggles.  A  deservedly 
^V    popular  book. 
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Hobaes,  R.  Dezby.  il  Yamkee  in  tJk  Tremdm 
Corpool  Hoteo  fcmiht  with  a  Loodoa  isaCkmtj 
of  tbe  Socamf.    Tlii  booh  indndes  a  (iaesuT- of 

Kdliy,  R.  A^  KtUy^fAe  Ftrtign  Uffom 

One  of  tbe  bat  of  the  Maries  of  the  ForagB  LesuL 
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Knyvelt.  Captain  Hugh,  "Over  There"  with  the  Australians 

The  Author  has  lectured  before  American  audiences  and  has  everywhere  made 
a  decided  impression. 

Le  Roui,  Robert  C.  H.,  On  the  Fieid  of  Bonor 

The  tragedy  of  the  war  appeoUngly  presented  in  the  life-story  of  a  young 
French  lieutenant  who  leaves  his  fiancie  behind  and  goes  off  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  that  France  may  live  and  grow. 

Lintier,  Paul,  My  75 

Reminiscences  of  a  French  gunner  of  a  7S-mm.  battery. 

MacGill.  Patrick,  The  Brmtm  Brelftren 

These  pictures  of  trench  life  are  irresistibly  fascinating.  The  combat  at  night 
in  No  Man's  Land  between  Private  Bowdy  and  the  German  sniper  is  a  great  and 
heroic  episode. 

,  The  Red  Horizon 

Bill  the  cockney  is  a  breathing  character  that  Dickens  would  have  loved.  For 
sheer  descriptive  accuracy  and  the  gripping  qualities  of  actuality  it  is  unequaled. 

Nobbs,  Captain  Gilbert,  On  the  RigfU  of  the  British  Line 

Those  who  have  read  Empey  should  read  Nobbs.    B^ch  supplements  the  other. 

•Feat.  Harold  R.,  Private  Peat 

The  experiences  of  a  young  Canadian  who  appreciates  the  spirit  and  meaning 
back  of  the  war. 

Pollard,  Captain  Hugh  B.C.,  The  Story  of  Vpres 

A  captain  of  the  Loodon  Regiment  tells  of  a  great  battle  of  the  war;  the  book 
includes  maps  and  illustrations. 

*'SaK>er,"  Michael  Cassidy,  Sergeant 

A  keen  observation  of  men  under  fire  is  reflected  in  these  amusing  and  pathetic 
Btories  told  by  Casaidy,  who  was  invalided  home  after  "stopping  a  bit  of  lead  with 
his  feet." 

*Sheahan,  Henry,  A  Volunteer  PoUu 

Another  stiperior  story  of  an  American  fighting  for  France. 

Smith,  J.  S.,  Over  There  and  Back 

A  real  book  of  the  front,  written  by  an  American  boy  who  fought  in  many  great 
battles  on  the  West. 

A  Surmy  Subaltern 

Billy's  letters  from  Flanders.    Charmingly  written. 

Wood,  Major  Eric  Fisher,  I^ote  Book  of  an  Intelligence  Office 

First-hand  information  of  the  Battle  of  Arras,  the  fall  of  Bapaumc,  and  the 
German  retreat  from  the  Somme. 

n.    THE  aviator's  view 

Both,  Alan  ("Contact,"  pseud.).  Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 

A  captain  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  who  fought  the  Hun  thousands  of  feet 
abo\'e  the  trenches  predicts  that  aviation  will  be  the  destruction  of  war. 
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HaU,  Lieutenant  Bert,  En  VAir 

LieutouDt  Hall  was  one  of  the  ten  original  mcmfacn  of  the  Lafayette  EscadriDe, 
and  later  an  American  ace  in  the  French  F^'ing  Coipft. 

*Hall,  James  Norman.  Hi$k  Adwnture 

An  entertaining  account  of  tralnins  for  service  in  the  air.    Appeared  serially 
in  the  AUaiUic  UotUkiy. 

•McConncl,  J.  R.,  Flying  for  Prance 

Said  to  ccmtain  "the  best  descziption  yet  published  of  the  mott  terrific  battle 
fought  in  the  present  war." 

•Roberts,  Lieutenant  E.  N.,  A  Flying  Fighter 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  semi-conscious  for  fifteen  days,  Tecovered,  then  back 
to  the  hell  that  was  France,  and  shot  down  four  times  in  four  days — that  is  aome  of 
the  history  of  this  American  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 
Winslow,  C.  D..  Wiik  the  French  Flying  Corps 

The  training  of  an  American  from  the  time  of  his  enlistment  to  his  active  service 
over  the  French  Uncs.     Well  illustrated. 

m.      THE  VIEW  OF  THE  AUXILIARIES  AT  THE  FSOKT 

Buswell,  Leslie,  AnUndanic  No.  zo 

Letters  descriptive  of  the  life  of  an  American  ambulance  dri\>er  written  borne 
during  the  summer  of  IQ15. 

.....  Camion  Letters 

A  group  of  letters  written  by  ten  American  college  men  who  are  volunteer  drrren 
of  canuoos,  or  munition  trucks,  in  France. 
MacGill,  Patrick,  The  Great  Push 

The  experiences  of  a  stretcher  bearer  at  the  charge  of  Loos.    Written  in  tbe 
trendiea,  and  full  of  the  frightful  sacrifices  of  life,  of  suffering,  and  of  bravery  and 
fortftnde. 
Mademoiselle  Miss 

Letters  of  an  American  nurae  ser^'ing  in  a  French  Army  ho^ital  near  the  trenches 
of  the  Mame,  who  learned  grave  lessons  while  she  helped  others. 

R.  A.  L.,  Letters  of  a  Canadian  Stretcher  Bearer 

The  author  first  entered  the  service  three  years  ago  as  a  hospital  orderiy.    "HJa 
letters  fairly  throb  with  the  sense  of  actuality." — New  York  Times. 
Service,  Robert  W.,  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man 

Verse  with  the  Kipling  swing,  written  by  a  man  who  was  "there." 

Stevenson,  William  Yorke,  At  the  Front  in  a  Flivver 

The  experiences  of  an  American  ambulance  driver  told  in  a  lively  and  pictures- 
que manner. 

Whitehair,  Charles  W.,  Out  There 

What  a  famous  Y.&I.C.A.  man  saw  during  his  three  years  on  all  the  fronts. 

IV.      THE   rookie's  VIEW 

•  .    .    .    .  Conscript  2q8^ 

A  humorously  human  description  of  life  in  a  big  cantonment  by  a  man  who  did 
not  want  to  go  until  he  got  there. 
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French,  Allen,  At  PlaHshurg 

A  clever  account  of  the  training  and  the  fun  that  went  with  it.    Told  in  letters. 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams,  With  Our  RaokUs  in  Prance 

Presents  an  intimate  picture  of  the  conditions  of  soldier  life  abroad. 

•Hunt,  Frazicr,  Bloum  In  by  Ike  Draft 

Breezy,  unconventional  camp  yams  of  the  United  States  Army's  finding  itself, 

told  by  a  New  York  Sun  reporter  at  Camp  Upton. 

V.      THE  sailor's  VIEW 

•**Barlimeus."  The  Long  Trick 

"These  lightly  connected  chronicles  are  as  vivid  as  they  are  unassuming,  and 
paint  a  true  picture  of  the  routine  of  the  navy  service." — Nation. 

,  Naval  Occasions 

Sketches  and  short  stories  of  the  British  Navy  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
• ,  The  TaU  Skip 


Short  stories  of  the  British  Navy  to  action,  as  seen  by  an  officer. 
Dixon,  W.  MacnciU,  The  British  Navy  at  War 

An  accurate  history  of  the  Navy's  part  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  well 
illustrated  with  maps  and  plans.    Hiere  is  a  thrilling  description  of  the  Jutland 

engagement. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Sea  Warfare 

"A  first-hand  study  of  the  British  Navy  in  war  time." 
Noble,  Edward,  Outposts  of  the  Fleet 

Adventures  of  British  merchantmen  with  German  submarines,  cruisers,  and  mines. 

VI.      THE   WAR  correspondent's   VIEW 

Curtin,  D.  Thomas,  The  Land  of  the  Deepening  Shadow 

Mr.  Gerard  says:  "Mr.  Curtin  tells  the  facts  about  Germany  and  its  people 
as  no  other  journalist  does." 

Davis,  Richard  Harding,  With  the  Allies 

There  ts  a  note  of  admiration  for  France  running  through  the  whole  of  this  book, 
by  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  American  correspondents — one  who  was  on  the  scene 
at  every  great  war  In  the  world  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Hillis,  Newell  D wight,  German  Atrocities 

Evidences  of  German  brutaLit>*  gathered  by  a  prominent  New  York  clergyman. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  predicted  that  these  revebtions  would  "  wake  up  every  man  and 
woman  in  America." 

Hougbteling,  James  K.,  Jr.,  A  Diary  of  the  Russian  Revoluiion 

Ad  eyewiuess  shows  what  well-informed  Russians  were  doing  and  saying  and 
Ainking  during  March,  1917. 

Jenkins,  Burns  A.,  Facing  the  Bituienburg  Line 

An  American  journalist  recounts  his  personal  observations  at  the  front  and  In 
the  allied  camps  during  1917. 
Mascfield,  John,  GailipoU 

An  account  of  the  Allies*  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  the  Dardanelles. 
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Palmer,  Frederick,  My  Year  of  the  Great  War,  and  Af  y  Second  Year  of  the  War 
The  military  phases  of  the  war  during  the  first  two  years,  as  told  by  a  famous 
war  corre^wndcnt. 

Poole,  Emest,  The  Dark  People:  Russia's  Crisis 

A  complete  sun'ey  of  the  Russian  situation,  based  on  actual  observations,  by 
one  who  is  sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  this  struggling  people. 

Powell,  E.  Alexander,  Fighting  in  Flanders 

This  English  correspondent  personally  obtuned  from  General  von   Boehm's 
lips  a  statement  of  the  standpoint  of  the  German  military  party  at  the  beginaing 
of  the  war.    The  destruction  of  Louvain  is  graphically  described. 
Schreincr,  George  A.,  The  Iron  Ration 

After  the  outbreak  of  war  this  American  reporter  spent  three  jrears  in  Central 
Eun^;  he  knows  the  interior  of  Austria  and  he  knows  the  thouf^t  and  speech  of 
the  Gennan  pteople. 

•Simonds,  Frank  G.,  They  SkaU  Not  Pass 

The  editor  of  the  Nov  York  Tribune,  an  authority  on  military  tactics,  pictures 
the  brilliant  defense  of  Verdun. 

Vaka,  Dcmetra,  In  the  Heart  of  German  Intrigue 

The  story  of  the  attempt  of  an  American  girl  to  reconcile  Vcnizelos  and  King 
Constantine,  and  thus  save  Greece  for  the  Allies.  Her  information  is  gathered 
first-hand  from  kings,  ministers,  and  generals. 

Weils.  H.  G.,  Italy,  Prance,  and  Britain  at  War 

A  journalistic  presentation  of  the  struggle  by  a  well-known  and  popular  writer. 

While,  William  Allen,  The  Martial  Adventures  of  Benry  and  Me 

The  story  of  two  Americans  in  the  war  zone — two  fat,  baldheaded  newspaper 
men.    Sympathetic  observations  of  conditions  and  plenty  of  irresistible  humor. 


Vn.  THE  VIEW  or  THE  ONLOOKER  AT  THE  FKOKT 

•Aldrich.  Mildred,  On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone 

A  continuation  of  the  series  of  letters  in  which  the  author  tells  of  her  life  from 
the  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Miime  to  the  entrance  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

— ,  A  Hilltop  on  the  Mame 

'*Tbe  personality  of  the  author  stands  out  with  appealing  charm  against  the 
vast  background  of  strife  and  suffering." 
•Huard,  Frances  Wilson,  My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honor 

The  personal  experiences  of  an  American  woman  whose  home  was  in  the  invaded 
district  of  Northern  France. 

• — = — ,  My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Mercy 

The  tragedy  and  the  humor  of  hospital  work  in  Countess  Huard'a  chateau  at 
VilUers.    "Whoever  comes  across  it  will  urge  its  reading  upon  others." — New  York 
Times. 
Turczynowicz,  Laura  de,  When  the  Prussians  Came  to  Polattd 

The  author,  the  wife  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  was  caught  in  her  home  by  the  G<i< 
man  invasion  of  Poland. 
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Vm.      THE  DIPLOMAT  S  VIEW 

•Gerard,  James  W.,  My  Four  Years  in  Germany 

Interesting  disclosures  concemlag  the  Kaiser  and  the  war,  as  told  by  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  Germany. 
• ,  Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 

This  more  recent  volume  includes  intimate  records  kept  by  Ambassador  Gerard; 
its  picture  of  German  hate  is  startling. 

•Gibson,  Hugh,  The  Journal  of  Our  Legation  in  Belgium 

Mi.  Gibson  was  first  secretary  of  the  Legation  and  recorded  day  by  day  the 
facts  and  events  which  here  make  such  a  ghastly  picture  of  German  nithlessneas. 

•Kellog,  Vernon,  Headquarters  Nights 

The  envoy  of  the  Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium  at  German  general 
beadquarters  in  Brussels  here  analyzes  the  character  of  the  military  masters  of  Get- 
many,  including  General  von  Biasing.  In  the  li>;ht  of  what  he  learned,  it  is  easy  to 
onderatand  why  he  was  not  a  pacifist  so  far  as  this  war  was  concerned. 

Marburg,  Theodore,  League  of  Nations 

A  former  minister  to  Belgium  gives  a  history  of  the  movement  in  America  to 
establish  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace.    The  foreword  is  by  ex-President  Taft. 

•van  Dyke,  Henry,  Fighting  for  Peace 

"An  indictment  of  the  Potsdam  gang"  by  an  eminent  man  of  letters  who  served 
as  minister  to  Holland  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 

Whitk>ck,  Brand,  Memories  of  Belgium  under  the  German  Occupation 

A  picture  of  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium,  as  bcco  by  our  present  minister  to 
Belgium. 

DC.     THE  VIEW  07  THE  PtTBUC  HAK  AT  HOKE 

Beck.  James  M.,  The  Evidence  in  the  Case 

Proof  of  Germany's  aggression  presented  by  an  able  law^YT.  This  book  has 
enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

,  The  War  and  Humanity 

Essays  and  speeches,  some  of  which  show  in^iaticnce  at  our  not  having  entered 
the  war  agunst  Germany  sooner. 

Ch^radazne,  Andr6,  Pan-Germany,  the  Disease  and  Cure 

A  French  publicist  who  has  spent  the  last  twenty>five  years  studying  Germany*! 
expansion  policy  here  shows  that  the  war  spoils  taken  by  Germany  more  than  paid 
her  war  costs  up  to  iqiS. 

• ,  The  United  States  and  Pan-Germania 

The  German  menace  to  America  is  here  made  clear. 

Ferrero,  G.,  Europe's  Fateful  Hour 

One  of  the  world's  foremost  living  historians  here  offers  a  conuderation  of  funda- 
mental causes  aiud  great  effects,  especially  in  the  light  of  Italy's  influence. 

•Hazcn,  Charles  D.,  Alsace-Lorraine  under  German  Rule 

A  most  readable  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  French  provinces,  in  which 
the  author,  an  eminent  historian,  sets  forth  the  injustices  they  have  suffered  at  the 
bands  of  Germany. 
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Lippman,  Walter,  The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy 

An  authority  in  political  economy  discusses  the  causes  of  war. 

Thayer,  William  Roscoe,  The  Collapse  of  the  Superman 

Prussian  achievements  in  this  war  are  compared  with  the  really  great  exploits 
of  history. 

*Wilson,  Woodrow,  President  Wilson's  State  Papers  and  Addresses 

Through  these  greatest  state  papers  of  all  history  the  voice  of  America  speaks 
to  the  world. 

X.      THE   SPDUTUAX  LEADER'S  VIEW 

Fosdick,  H.  E.,  The  ChaUcn^e  of  the  Present  Crisis 

An  analj'sis  of  the  value  of  force  and  its  limitations,  and  the  place  of  militarism 
in  a  Christian  civilization. 

•Odell,  Joseph  H.,  The  New  Spirit  of  the  New  Army 

Assays  based  on  a  tour  of  the  army  cantonments.  Dr.  Odell  finds  that  the  camps 
have  created  a  spiritual  force  of  incalculable  worth  to  America. 

Pym,  T.  W.  and  Gordon,  Geoffrey,  Papers  from  Picardy 

A  book  by  two  chaplains,  dealing  with  the  practical  religious  effect  of  tiic  war 
on  the  men  of  the  fighting  forces. 

*Rihbany,  A.  M.,  Miliiani  America  and  Jesus  Christ 

Dr.  Rihbany  shows  that  Jesus  Christ,  far  from  being  a  pacifist,  would  have 
resisted  Germany  with  the  sword. 

Tiplady,  Thomas,  The  Cross  at  the  Front 

This  chaplain  writes  with  a  prevailing  note  of  unswerving  faith  and  cheering 
optimism. 

The  War  and  the  Spirit  of  Youth  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press) 

Three  essays,  by  an  Elnglishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  American,  who  all  agree 
that  youth  is  willing  to  follow  the  gleam  of  an  ideal  and  fight  and  die  that  there  may 
be  more  tight  for  the  souls  of  men. 


XL      THE  VIEW  OF  THE  NOVXUST  AND  STORY  WRITER 

Atherton,  Gcrtudc,  The  White  Morning 

Undertakes  to  show  what  part  in  the  war  the  women  of  Germany  have  taken, 
and  what  part  they  will  play  in  the  making  of  peace. 

*Barbussc,  Henri,  Under  Fire 

The  great  force  of  this  novel  Ues  in  its  host  of  small  impressions.    It  is  a  proae 
epic,  and  one  who  reads  it  for  himscU  will  know  what  war  is  really  like. 

Benjamin,  Ren£,  Private  Gaspard 

The  story  of  a  Parisian  private  whose  heart  was  big  and  whose  wit  was  oevcx- 
failing. 
•Brown,  Alice,  The  Flying  Teuton 

The  legend  of  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  applied  to  the  Germany  of  the  future. 
Accounted  one  of  the  best  short  stories  published  in  1917. 
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•Connor,  Ralph,  Major 

The  story  of  how  a  Canadian  of  the  great  Northwest  responded  to  the  call  of 
freedom. 

•Cholmondeley,  Alice,  Christine 

An  English  girl's  experience  m  Berlin  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  told  in  her  letters 
lo  her  mother.    A  good  presentation  of  the  German  state  of  mind  in  19 14. 

Dillon,  Mary,  Comrades 

The  scene  is  laid  first  in  the  student  quarter  of  Lcipsig,  then  in  France,  Italy, 
and  England.    Most  of  the  characters  become  involved  in  the  stniggle. 
Gibbs,  George  F.,  The  YeUmif  Dove 

A  swiftly  moving  and  exciting  story  of  a  spy  plot. 
Locke,  William  J.,  Tht  Red  Planet 

An  interesting  study  of  a  3'oung  English  officer  who  is  at  heart  phy^cally  afraid, 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  BcUoc,  Good  Old  Anna 

How  the  German  spy  s>*slem  worked  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts,  The  Amasing  Interlude 

Graphic  descriptions  of  an  army  canteen  worker  in  her  "soup  kitchen"  aC  the 
front.    A  simple  romance  told  with  the  horrors  of  war  as  its  background. 

•Sherwood,  Margaret,  The  Worn  Doorstep 

A  story  of  ministratJons  to  the  Belgian  unfortunates.    It  will  make  a  particular 
appeal  to  girls. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humphrey,  Missing 

Pictures  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  those  whose  loved  one  was  reported  "miss- 
ing." and  who  must  face  not  facts  but  the  lack  of  facts. 

♦Weils,  H.  G.,  Mr.  Briiling  Sees  It  Through 

The  most  popular  of  the  early  noveb  based  on  the  war.  Mr.  Wells  pictures 
the  pleasant  England  of  1914  and  the  shock  it  endured  when  the  German  meruice 
broke  loose. 

xn.    THE  poet's  view 

Andrews,  Lieutenant  C.  E.,  From  the  Front 

A  book  of  war  verse  including  poems  by  Rupert  Brooke,  SccgeTi  and  others. 

Bock  ej  Verst  of  the  Great  War 

An  anthology  published  by  the  Yale  Review  Press. 

•Clark,  G.  H.,  .4  Treasury  of  War  Verse 

An  anthology  containing  a  great  variety  of  verse.  Some  excellent  poems  to  be 
found  here,  and  not  now  available  elsewhere,  are  by  Kipling,  van  Dyke,  Noyes, 
Brooke,  and  Bridges. 

Gibson,  Wilfrid  Wilson,  Battle 

Compact  sketches  of  the  individual  soldier  in  the  trenches,  so  single  in  purpose 
that  every  poem  suggests  the  flight  of  a  bullet. 

MacGill,  Patrick,  Soldier  Songs 

MacGill  would  not  have  you  understand  that  this  is  poetry — ^just  a  coUection  of 
the  actual  songs  the  men  are  singing. 
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Seeger,  Alan,  Poems 

An  in^irmg  collection  of  poems  by  a  young  American  who  ncentfy  Idt  Princeton 
Univeisity,  and  has  now  given  his  life  for  the  cause. 

Underwood,  John  Curtis,  War  Flames 

Brood  narrative  poems  of  both  informational  and  artistic  value.  Tliese  poems 
are  meant  to  reflect  the  point  of  view  of  the  variouft  allied  natitms. 

van  Dyke,  Henry,  The  Red  Flower 

A  book  containing  twoity-one  recent  poems  by  Dr.  van  Dyke,  all  bearing  on 

the  war. 

xm.    THE  ca&toonist's  view 

Baimsfather,  Bruce,  Fragments  from  France 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  En^^ish  cartoonbts,  who  can  almost  always 
depict  the  Tommy's  sense  of  hunuHT,  whatever  the  situaton. 

Raemaekers,  Louis,  Cartoon  History  of  the  War 

The  first  of  a  series  of  four  volumes,  published  at  a  pc^mlai  (vice,  and  <^fMi»«mmg 
one  hundred  of  the  great  cartoonist's  drawings  in  chrond<^cat  order. 

,  Kultur  in  Cartoons 

A  more  ezpen^ve  volume  in  which  109  cartoons  are  illustxated  m  two  colors. 
Each  cartoon  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  note.  This  Dutch  artist  has  been 
able  to  influence  public  opinion  in  opporitkm  to  German  barbarity. 
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THE  PLAY  PRODUCER'S  NOTEBOOK 

The  Harlequinade.  An  excursion  by  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop  and  Gran- 
ville Barker.    Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

This  delightful  fantasy,  in  five  scenes,  may  be  performed  by  seven 
male  and  four  female  characters;  or  if  one  set  appears  in  only  one  scene, 
by  fourteen  males  and  six  females.  The  scenes  represent  the  Banks  of 
Uie  Styx,  an  Italian  garden,  an  eighteenth-century  room,  the  Ninety- 
Ninth  Street  Theater,  the  banks  of  the  Styx.  All  these  can  be  sug- 
gested with  simple,  beautiful  settings.  The  costumes  range  from  the 
garb  of  Greek  deities  to  nodem  street  dress.  Incidental  music  adds 
greatly  to  the  effect. 

In  the  first  scene  Psyche  has  become  bored  by  the  life  upon  Olym- 
pus and  has  sped  away  to  earth,  where  Mercury  hopes  to  find  her. 
As  he  leaves,  Momus  induces  him  to  let  some  others  accompany  him; 
so,  commanding  a  philosopher  who  doesn't  beUe%'e  in  the  gods  to  mind 
Charon's  boat,  the  party  starts.  In  the  successive  scenes  is  shown 
how  in  reality  the  essence  of  all  comedy  is  the  same  idea  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  goddess  by  her  lover.  The  Italian  Renaissance  scene  is  in  panto- 
mime. The  eighteenth-century  scene  has  the  most  drama.  The 
glimpse  into  the  future  shows  what  may  happen  to  real  drama  if  some- 
thing is  not  soon  done  to  save  it. 

During  the  intermissions  and  the  acting  Alice  and  her  Uncle  Edward 
sit  before  the  proscenium  and  comment  upon  the  material. 

Royalty  of  ten  dollars  is  payable  to  the  Paget  Agency,  25  West 
45Lh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Produced  for  the  first  time  in  America  by  "The  Players"  of  St. 
Louis. 

ClAILENCE   StRATTON 


THE  EXAMINER'S  CATECHISM 

The  Committee  on  Examinations  and  Tests  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  has  prepared  a  series  of  questions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  care  to  follow  closely  the  work  which  the  Committee 
is  doing.  These  are  arranged  under  a  series  of  heads  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  English  JouTnal  from  month  to  month.  This  month  we 
present  the  first  group  of  these  questions, 
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daassUDdiBK? 
What  t^r^^nlntl  oNksklentioos  seem  to  detennioe  tbe  purposes  of  exunina- 

tiOQS? 

What  is  the  rdativ«  vahie  of  colfage^ntrinnp  examinations  as  compared 
with  ceftiftraiinn  of  ha^  scfaoob? 

What  profitable  kasoos  may  be  learned  fxom  the  histocy  of  "comprc- 
hennve'*  examinatioQS  ? 

What  pro6tabk  lessoos  may  be  leaned  from  tht  history  of  ixtteostve 
examinations? 

What  'nir^'^^'*^  attadtes  to  the  teadeaicy  of  educatioikal  authority  to 
offer  <fptiata  between  intensive  aad  oompidieasive  rmmmatioos  ? 

Are  intensive  and  compfehemuve  cxaminatioBs  reaQy  altemativea  ?  Are 
th^  oooqilancntary  ?    Are  they  soppleaentaiy  ? 

What  effea  upon  pedagogical  method  may  be  expected  from  a  substi- 
tution (opdooal)  of  intdhgence  tests  aad  tests  for  spcd&c  ability  for  formal 
examinations  in  sped&c  or  general  attainmmt  as  a  reqaiiemcnt  for  eotnnce 
tocoUege?  C  C  C 


THE  TEACHER 
(G.  R.  McC.) 

She  moves  serene  amid  the  questing  throng. 
Resourceful:  patient;  thorough;  quick  to  see 
The  honest  effort;  full  of  chaxity 
For  those  who  falter  when  the  way  is  long; 
Sharing  the  fight,  but  not  the  triumph  soog. 
Here  is  the  battle — theirs  the  victory; 
And  when  occasion  ser\*es,  'tis  hers  to  be 
Molder  of  manhood:  from  the  weak,  the  strong. 
In  youthfid  strength  they  come  from  evezy  put. 
The  ardent  searchers  after  hidden  pelf 
Of  \Tr5c  and  story,  science,  histocy,  art. 
Which  they  can  plunder  from  the  dusty  sfaetf ; 
These  are  the  richest  treasures  they  may  find: 
Her  human  heart,  her  calm,  wett-ocdersd  mmd. 

W.  H-  McCreakv 
Bovs'  HighScxdoc 

LOCISVILLE,  Kt. 


EDITORIAL 


I 


The  suggestion  of  the  American  Speech  Committee  that  the 
first  week  of  November  be  celebrated  throughout  the  nation  as 
** Better  Speech  Week'*  is  a  happy  one.  Such  cele- 
Week'  ***  brations  aheady  held  in  several  towns  and  in  one 
entire  state  have  demonstrated  both  the  values  which 
may  be  realized  and  the  best  means  to  be  employed.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  will  be  found  articles  summing  up  the 
chief  features  that  have  proved  successful  and  setting  forth  some  of 
the  pitfalls  to  be  shunned.  There  need  be  no  serious  errors  either 
of  aim  or  of  procedure. 

The  need  is  patent.  Thousands  of  our  recruits  for  the  army 
were  found  to  be  illiterate  or  unable  to  speak  English.  Thousands 
more  were  unable  to  qualify  as  officers  because  of  sheer  inability 
to  give  commands  so  as  to  be  heard  and  imderstood.  Behind  all 
lies  the  necessity  for  that  social  solidarity  which  conscious  pos.session 
of  a  conmion  tongue  insures. 

While  we  are  awake  is  the  time  to  act.  English  teachers, 
ecause  of  their  spedal  training  and  professional  interests,  may  well 
be  expected  to  be  the  first  to  act.  They  should,  however,  not  fail 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  all.  Particularly  should  they  not  omit 
to  give  to  children  and  young  people  the  chance  to  plan  and 
execute.  Let  us  make  Speech  Week  in  every  good  sense  of  the 
term  a  successful  project. 


IS  THIS  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MOMENT? 

Some  time  ago  a  distinguished  educational  writer  said  in  sub- 
stance (a)  that  English  has  had  an  unexampled  opportunity  for 
a  very  long  time;  (6)  that  it  has  wholly  failed  to  make  good; 
(c)  that  if  its  failure  continues,  as  seems  likely,  it  will  forfeit  its 
present  status  and  be  again  relegated  to  the  background.  This 
statement,  since  repeated  by  others,  is  entitled  to  attention. 

On  examination  it  seems  to  be  inaccurate  in  at  least  three  par- 
ticulars: (a)  English  has  had,  not  an  unexampled  '/opportunity," 
but  an  unexampled  recognition  as  to  its  importance  (none  at  all  as 
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to  its  difficulties),  and  an  unexampled  burden  of  responsibility 
without  means  (and  therefore  without  opportunity)  of  meeting 
it.  (6)  It  has  not  failed  to  make  good  when  handled  by  workers 
of  trained  initiative  with  (and  sometimes  without)  proper  facilities; 
others  than  these,  required  or  requested  to  perform  impossibilities, 
have  responded  willingly  and  have  failed  heroically,  (c)  Though 
English  cannot  lose  an  opportimity  that  never  has  eansted,  it  might 
conceivably  lose  its  present  status:  but  with  the  increasing  post-war 
demands  on  the  mother-tongue  and  for  the  spiritual  and  soda! 
influences  which  English  chiefly  or  only  can  pro\ade,  this  seems 
imlikely;  and  if  it  should  occur,  neither  the  loss  nor  the  respon- 
sibility for  it  would  belong  primarily  to  the  English-teaching 
profession. 

Rather  would  that  responsibility  rest  upon  such  accepted 
authorities  as  carelessly  disseminate  error  and  so  confirm  conditions 
which  they  might  easily  ascertain,  and  which  their  influence 
should  aid  to  remedy.  When  the  weight  of  their  reputation  is 
added  to  the  forces  which  hinder  educational  progress  it  is  at 
first  discouraging;  but  in  the  end  such  misdirection  should  stimu- 
late those  who  know  the  truth  to  utter  it  for  themselves  as  they  have 
or  may  create  opportunity.  Perhaps  this  is  the  crucial  moment  for 
such  an  effort,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  made — that  the  English  situ- 
ation may  be  intelligently  and  fairly  handled  in  the  present  far- 
reaching  plans  for  educational  reconstruction. 

The  ends  of  such  an  effort  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  extend  by  some  means  to  the  shifting  and  transitory 
and  untrained  and  accidental  workers  in  English,  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  number,  the  knowledge  that  English  teaching 
is  a  profession  with  its  own  independent  body  of  established  data 
and  principles;  and  in  particular  to  show  the  facts,  all  fully  avail- 
able, as  to  when  English  teaching  "makes  good"  and  when  it 
does  not,  and  why  in  each  case. 

2.  To  make  known  to  other  teachers,  to   professional  "edu- 
cators,'* including  executives,   administrators,  and  professors  of 
education,  and  to  the  general  public,  that  such  knowledge  exists, 
that  it  is  available,  and  that  trained  teachers  properly  equipp>ed 
can  and  do  apply  it  successfully. 


3-  To  extend  the  organized  interest  and  activity  and  respon- 
sibility of  English  from  the  content  and  method  of  its  traditional 
or  prescribed  field  to  all  other  parts  of  the  educational  structure 
to  which  it  is  directly  related,  or  in  which  it  is  fundamental. 
Perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  duty  of  a  complete  and  "democratic" 
education  is  untouched  by  the  autocratic  pre-war  tradition;  and 
since  English  is  oftenest  called  on  to  meet  new  duties  when  dis- 
covered, it  is  entitled  at  least  to  equal  initiative  and  voice  in 
pointing  them  out. 

Such  things  are  to  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  only  by  common- 
place and  laborious  means:  by  talking  to  others,  everybody,  in 
season  and  out  of  season;  by  coaxing  the  uninformed  to  subscribe, 
to  join,  to  attend,  to  co-operate;  by  getting  one's  self  and  others 
on  programs,  English  and  general,  wherever  enlightenment  is  most 
needed;  by  writing  articles,  for  popular  magazines  because  they 
offer  pay  and  are  read  by  the  public,  for  professional  journals, 
general  first  and  then  English,  and  for  the  newspapers,  especially 
those  in  one's  own  town.  All  trained  English  teachers  can  speak 
and  write  with  real  authority.  They  can  all  find  space  some- 
where— sometimes  with  a  check  to  follow;  and  they  are  all 
accustomed  to  perform  tasks  that  others  ignore,  neglect,  or  refuse. 

When  all  other  means  fail,  one  infallible  resource  is  left:  to 
tcD  our  own  pupils  the  things  about  education  and  about  English 
education  that  everybody  should  know.  7'hey  will  hear  and 
understand;  presently  they  themselves  will  be  the  public  and  in 
control  of  the  pxuse;  and  when,  in  another  epoch  than  ours,  they 
insist  upon  having  what  is  needed,  they  will  be  able  to  get  it. 

How  many  of  the  five  thousand  readers  of  the  English  Journal 
would  like  to  see  initiated  such  a  broad,  aggressive,  propagandist 
campaign,  by  council,  journal,  committees,  individuals,  and 
ever>'  other  possible  agency  named  and  unnamed,  from  Washington 
to  Washington,  and  from  the  present  psychological  moment  to 
kingdom  come  ?     Would  you  mind  dropping  a  line  to  that  effect  ? 

E.  M.  H. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SECTION  OF  THE  TEX.\S 
STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  English  Teachers  of  Texas  met  at  Dallas  on  November  29,  191 9. 
Professor  Gates  Thomas,  of  the  Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School, 
presided.  The  following  program  was  rendered.  **  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  School  Composition  in  the  Light  of  Bulletin  No.  2,  igty, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education."  Dr.  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  gave  an  oral  report  on  Mr.  Hosic's  bulletin,  discuss- 
ing the  disadvantages  in  the  present  lack  of  organization  in  our  secondary 
schools,  and  showing  the  necessity  of  improvements  on  the  basis  of  the 
excellent  report  of  the  committee  as  published  in  the  United  States 
Bulletin  No.  2, 1917.  This  was  followed  by  two  papers,  "  Using  Material 
for  Exposition  from  Current  Essays"  by  R.  H.  Harrison,  and  "Using 
Material  for  Argximentation  from  Current  Periodicals"  by  R.  A.  Mills, 
both  of  the  Slate  Normal,  San  Marcos,  Texas.  The  last  paper  was  on 
"Scales  and  Score  Cards  in  English  Composition,"  by  L.  W.  Sackett,  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  Full  discussion  followed  each  paper.  Many 
teachers  ordered  copies  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reorgani- 
zation of  Secondary  English,"  and  others  sent  in  subscriptions  to  the 
English  Journal.  A  significant  report  of  "The  Progress  and  Present 
Condition  of  English  Teaching  in  Texas"  was  read  by  Professor  R.  A. 
Law,  of  the  University  of  Texas.  This  report  will  later  be  printed  in 
full.  The  officers  for  next  year  as  named  by  the  nominating  committee 
were  as  follows:  President,  W.  S.  Donoho,  College  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Denton,  Texas;  Vice-President,  Dr.  R.  A.  Law,  University  of  Texas; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Genevieve  L.  Warren,  Bremond  High  School, 

Bremond,  Texas. 

L.  W.  Payne,  Jr. 


THE  ASSOCL\TI0NS 

ENGUSH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION  OF  THE  ONTAJRIO  EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION 

On  April  22  the  English  and  History  Section  of  the  Educational 
Association  of  Ontario  met  in  Toronto  in  connection  with  the  convention 
of  the  general  society.  After  the  President's  Address  by  Professor  J.  F. 
Van  Every,  there  were  papers  as  follows:    "Political  Biography  in 
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Canada,"  by  Professor  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy,  of  the  University  of  Toronto; 
"The  Teaching  of  Civics,"  by  O.  N.  Sanderson;  "ThelHigh-School 
Course  in  English,"  by  Miss  R.  J.  McQueen;  "The  Poetry  of  Thomas 
Hardy,"  by  Professor  Macdonald,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston; 
"Public  Policy  in  Housing,"  by  Professor  C.  B.  Sissons,  University  of 
Toronto.  The  officers  include  the  following:  President,  P.  F.  Munro, 
Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  F.  Van  Every, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 


BETTER  AMERICAN  SPEECH  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  TIHS  NATION 

As  announced  in  the  English  Journal  for  last  month,  the  suggestion 
offered  by  Miss  Claudia  Crumpton,  secretary  of  the  American  Speech 
Committee  of  the  National  Council,  that  all  parts  of  the  country  be  asked 
to  join  in  the  celebration  of  Better  Speech  Week  next  autimin  was 
approved.  The  first  week  in  November  has  been  chosen.  It  is  hoped 
that  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades  will  begin  at  once  to  make  prepara- 
tions. A  joint  committee  of  students  and  faculty  should  be  constituted 
to  take  charge.  The  local  situation  should  be  carefully  studied  so  as  to 
adapt  the  celebration  to  the  local  needs  and  possibilities.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  will  depend,  first,  upon  clear  and  definite  aims;  secondly, 
upon  enlisting  the  full  co-operation  of  the  best  leaders;  and  thirdly, 
upon  arousing  widespread  enthusiasm.  Each  group  should  look  upon 
the  celebration  as  a  project  to  be  worked  out  rather  than  merely  a  pro- 
gram to  be  executed. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  will  be  found  an  article  by 
Aliss  Cnmipton  summing  up  recent  plans,  as  well  as  an  article  setting 
forth  the  exi:>eriencc  of  the  East  High  School  in  MinneapoUs,  which  is  in 
many  ways  typical.  The  American  Speech  Committee  of  the  Council 
is  preparing,  in  co-operation  with  the  American  Speech  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club,  a  guide  for  the  celebration  of  Better  Speech 
Week.  This  will  contain  a  complete  sketch  of  the  general  project, 
together  with  specific  accounts  of  the  different  features.  A  number  of 
posters  are  reproduced.  This  guide  will  be  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  will  be  for  sale.  The  price  will  not 
be  over  fifty  cents  a  copy.  Advance  orders  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Coimcil,  506  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS 

Doubtless  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  remarkable  service  which  has  been  rendered  by  the  War  Bureau  of 
the  American  Library  Association  to  the  soldiers  in  the  camps  in  this 
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country  and  abroad.    The  reports  from  over  seas  indicate  that  our  moi 

are  wide  readers,  and  that  they  demand  books  of  solid  character  as  well 
as  lighter  works.  A  typical  list  for  one  camp  include  such  divers  topics 
as  the  metric  system,  the  chemistry  of  gunpowder,  lettering,  and  the 
geography  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  need  for  reading-matter  is  still  pressing.  There  is  a  call  par- 
ticularly for  magazines.  It  appears  that  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  impression  became  general  that  our  soldiers  would  return  home,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  useless  to  continue  forwarding  used  magazines. 
A  call  comes  from  General  Pershing  for  a  continuation  of  the  practice, 
which  had  become  rather  general,  of  sending  periodicals  forward  to 
the  army  in  France  as  soon  as  they  have  been  used.  The  English 
Journal  takes  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this  message.  Prob- 
ably no  other  class  of  persons  is  better  able  to  respond,  and  surely  none 
will  be  more  willing. 


NATIONAL  CO>n=^RENCE  ON  UNIFORM  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH 

The  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English  is  now  constituted  as  follows: 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepiaratory  Schools: 
Profes.sor  Henry  G.  Pearson,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog>'; 
Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Principal 
George  H.  Browne,  Brown  and  Nichols  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schoob  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland:  Dean  Francis  H.  Stoddard,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Professor  Clarence  G.  Child,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Edwin  Fairley,  High  School,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools:  Professor 
J.  C.  Metcalf,  University  of  Virginia. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board:  Professor  C.  S.  Northrup, 
Cornell  University;  Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy, 
Newark,  N.J.;  Headmaster  Oscar  C.  GaUegher,  West  Roxbury  High 
School,  Boston. 

Conference  of  New  England  Colleges  on  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English:  Professor  Frank  E.  Farley,  Wesleyan  University;  Professor 
C.  F.  T.  Brooke,  Yale  University;  Professor  Fred  P,  Emery,  Dartmouth 
College. 
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College  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States:  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Tupper,  Lafayette  College;  Professor  C.  G.  Osgood,  Prince- 
ton University;  Professor  H.  R.  Steeves,  Columbia  University. 

The  Conference  met  for  an  all-day  session  in  the  Trustees'  room  at 
Colimibia  on  Washington's  Birthday,  and  organized  by  choosing  Dean 
Stoddard  as  chairman,  Professor  Steeves  as  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Farrand 
as  secretary-treasurer,  and  Mr.  Fairley  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  as  additional 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  withdrawn  from  membership  in 
the  Conference.    All  the  members  but  one  were  present, 

ll  will  be  remembered  that  in  its  last  report  the  Conference  set  forth 
two  plans  of  covering  the  requirement  in  literature:  one  by  means  of  a 
restricted  list,  and  the  other  by  way  of  a  comprehensive  list.  The  com- 
prehensive list  was  readopted  without  change,  but  the  restricted  list 
is  to  be  modified  in  several  important  particulars,  which  will  be  an- 
nounced in  due  time  by  the  Conference.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  Group 
I,  consisting  of  classics  in  translation  and  of  narratives  from  the  Old 
Testament,  has  been  distributed  among  the  other  groups,  and  that  a  new 
group  to  consist  of  various  sorts  of  modem  literature  has  been  added. 

The  aims  and  requirements  of  English  study  have  been  re-worded 
and  will  be  issued  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  Conference  has  completed 
them.  Secondary-school  men  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  took  the  lead  in  the  revision 
of  the  restricted  list,  and  that  practically  all  his  suggestions  were  adopted 
by  the  Conference, 

Edwin  Faisley 


SOME  RESULTS  AT  CONVERSE  COLLEGE 


^V  The  teaching  of  English  at  Converse  College,  South  Carolina,  seems 
^^o  be  successful  in  inspiring  the  creative  literary  spirit.  The  Spartan- 
burg Uerald  reported  recently  that  Miss  Sarah  E.  Glass,  a  student  of 
Converse  College,  won  a  place  among  the  writers  of  the  twenty-two  best 
stories  included  in  a  volume  compiled  by  Dr.  Henry  T.  Schnittkind,  of 
Boston.  The  compiler's  purpose  was  to  represent  the  best  work  of 
coU^e  students  throughout  the  country  published  during  1917-18 
in  college  periodicals.  Six  additional  Converse  students  were  men- 
tioned among  the  sixty-four  whose  work  was  worthy  of  notice  but  could 
I  not  be  included  in  the  volume.  In  a  similar  volume  of  poetry  Converse 
was  represented  by  Miss  Katblyn  Worth. 
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THE  PERIODICALS 
THE  USE  OF  FICTION  LN  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  COUKSE 

In  the  magazine  called  Education,  for  March,  Mr.  Walter  Bames,  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  argues  for  the  use 
of  modem  fiction  in  the  high-school  course  and  la>'s  down  principles  for 
the  choice  of  books  and  method  in  handling  them.  He  contends  that  the 
principal  reason  for  including  some  of  the  right  kind  of  contemporary 
fiction  in  the  high-school  course  is  that  fiction  makes  a  very  strong  appeal 
to  most  high-school  students.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  cry  of  soft  peda- 
gogy'. The  case  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  geometry,  for  example.  The 
best  contemporary  fiction,  moreover,  leads  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
what  is  good,  sincere,  and  fine  in  books  and  it  is  the  clearest  interpreta- 
tion of  modem  life  that  fiction  can  offer  to  high-school  children.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  modem  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  best  contemporary 
fiction  the  writer  cites  the  ideab  of  democracy  found  in  Ho>^'ells.  In 
choosing  modem  fiction  the  teacher  must  have  regard  first  to  the  content 
and  theme.  A  healthy  love  story  about  wholesome  people,  invigorating 
in  tone  and  expressing  sound  sincere  sentiment  should  be  chosen. 
Generally  speaking,  the  fiction  should  be  romantic  rather  than  realistic. 
As  for  method,  the  reading  should  be  much  more  rapid  than  is  usual  in 
the  class  study  of  literature.  The  book  should  be  laid  out  by  the  teacher 
into  the  large  natural  divisions  of  the  action,  and  the  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  master  the  story  by  covering  these  divisions  each  at  his 
own  rate.  In  recitation  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  questions  raised 
in  part  by  the  pupils. 

MEAStmiNG  HABITS  OF  GOOD  aTIZENSHIP 

The  extent  of  the  application  of  measurements  which  may  be 
expected  is  suggested  by  the  attempt  of  Miss  Upton  and  Miss  CbasseH, 
teachers  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  to  devise  a  scale  for  measuring  the  habits  of  good  citizenship 
developed  by  the  pupils.  The  ultimate  object  was  to  add  to  the  usual 
re[)ort  card  more  significant  facts.  The  plan  is  reported  in  the  Teachers* 
College  Record  for  January,  1919.  The  object  is  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  parents  in  reporting  on  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in 
certain  definite  aspects  of  conduct.  These  aspects  arc  handled  under 
such  heads  as  "Takes  care  of  his  health,"  "Keeps  a  good  posture/'  "Is 
orderly,"  "Exercises  thrift,"  "Is  prompt,"  "Thinks  clearly  and  purpose- 
fully," "Is  refined,"  "Exercises  self-control,"  "Stands  for  fair  play," 
"Is  trustworthy,"  "Is  generous,"  "Is  co-operative."  The  main  heads 
are  subdivided,  and  the  whole  is  arranged  as  a  score  card,  with  values 
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ittached  to  each  item.  Tf  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  would 
like  to  examine  themselves  after  the  fashion  of  Franklin  or  Washington, 
here  is  their  opportunity. 


I 


SPEAKING  OF  SPEECH 


The  chairman  of  the  American  Speech  Committee,  Mr.  Clarence 
Straiton,  Is  indefatigable  in  appealing  through  all  possible  channels  for 
greater  attention  to  our  speecii.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  English,  under  date  of  March  i,  he  writes  forcefully 
concerning  the  duty  of  teachers  with  regard  to  standards  of  good  speech. 
He  thinks  that  people  in  general  are  becoming  keener  in  the  criticism  of 
speech.  There  is,  moreover,  a  growing  demand  for  training  in  speech. 
Witness  the  organization  of  classes  by  such  societies  as  the  Western 
Society  of  Efficiency  Engineers.  Teachers  themselves  must  improve. 
Too  many  are  unable  to  make  a  creditable  showing  when  asked  to  appear 
before  an  audience,  however  small,  and  speak.  The  value  of  training 
in  speech  is  vi\'idly  presented  by  means  of  quotations  from  pupils  and 
the  report  of  anecdotes  and  of  classroom  results  in  the  teaching  of  public 
speaking. 

I  SOCIALIZED  VERSUS  ACADEMIC  METHODS 

r  In  the  School  Review  for  February,  Mr.  C.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cleve- 
land High  School,  reports  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  "  Socialized  versus 
the  Academic  Method  of  Teaching  Written  Composition."  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  situations  in  which 
the  learners  are  placed,  the  nature  of  the  problems  met,  the  form  of  the 
themes,  the  nature  and  amount  of  publicity  given  the  compositions, 
controlling  and  directing  the  attention  of  the  learner,  and  the  stimuli 
which  drive  the  learner  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  practice  period.  Using 
the  categories  of  error  found  in  Johnson's  study  and  the  Harvard-Newton 
scale  for  general  excellence,  the  author  made  comparison  of  sets  of  themes. 
He  concluded  that  the  class  taught  by  the  socialized  method  learned  more 
rapidly  to  eliminate  mechanical  errors  from  the  routine  compositions 
and  to  write  themes  excelling  in  general  excellence.  He  offers  the 
h>'pothesis  that  the  most  vigorous,  uniform,  and  economical  growth  in 
the  power  of  pupils  to  communicate  their  thoughts  may  be  brought  about 
jby  focusing  the  attention  of  the  pupUs  primarily  on  the  social  elements  of 
»e  composition  problem,  using  such  stimuli  as  the  story-teller  motive, 
the  teacher  motive,  the  community-worker  motive,  the  desire  to  please, 
benefit,  interest,  or  convince,  and  the  realization  that  something  benefi- 
cial and  useful  is  being  learned. 
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USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

Contemporary  Literature  is  the  subject  of  Bulletin  XXI  of  the 
New  York  City  Association  of  Teachers  of  English-  This  b  a  classi- 
fied list  of  recent  books  and  stories  in  periodicals,  including  a  section 
on  the  Great  War,  with  occasional  annotations.  The  work  has 
been  carefully  done,  and  the  pamphlet  is  well  worth  the  price  of  fifteen 
cents.  Address  William  P.  Wharton,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City. — Investigation  into  the  amount  of  improvement  in  abihty 
to  write  English  composition,  which  was  begxm  by  Professor  M.  E, 
Haggerty,  of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  Universit>'  of  Minnesota, 
has  been  continued  by  his  colleague,  Marvin  J.  Van  Wagenen.  The 
latest  report  appears  in  a  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  dated 
February  21,  1919,  and  displays  the  results  of  the  co-operative  efforts  of 
about  one  hundred  high-school  teachers. — Drama  in  the  High  School  is 
a  lively  account  of  community  drama  as  carried  on  at  the  high  school  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  by  Gene  Thompson.  The  report  contains  a  sug- 
gestive bibliography.  Price,  twenty-five  cents. — Numerous  examples  of 
project-problem  instruction  are  included  in  Teaching,  No.  45,  the 
journal  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas.  Sent 
free  on  request. — School  Document  No.  2,  igig,  Boston  Public  Schools,  is 
a  supplementary  report  on  "The  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Intermediate  Schools  in  Boston." — University  of  Nebraska  Studies  in 
Language  J  Literature^  and  Criticism  is  entitled  "Astronomical  Lore  in 
Chaucer,"  by  Florence  M.  Grimm,  Assistant  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Library. — *' Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,"  being 
a  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, has  been  issued  as  BuUeiin  No.  J5,  Series  of  19 18,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. — ^The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  continuing  its 
extension  leaflets  in  an  "After  the  War  Information  Series."  The 
latest  issue,  entitled  Reconstruction  and  Citizenship,  is  free.— Part  I  of  the 
Eighteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  is 
a  double  number  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  professional 
preparation  of  high-school  teachers.  The  principal  contribution  is  by 
Professor  H.  L.  Miller,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Price  $1 .  50  net. 
Part  II  of  the  same  publication  constitutes  the  fourth  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education.  The  report  includes  a  series 
of  chapters  settmg  forth  principles  of  method  in  teaching  writing, 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  drawing  as  indicated  by  recent  scientific 
investigations.  Price  $1.00  net.  This  and  the  preceding  may  b€ 
ordered  of  the  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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FROM  WITHOUT  THE  FOLD 

The  appearance  of  a  discussion  of  our  native  speech  wiritten  by 
an  investigator  outside  of  the  teaching  profession  should  be  enthusi- 
astically welcomed  by  every  practical  educator,  for  such  a  book  will 
reinforce  his  classroom  attempts  by  securing  for  them  the  support  of 
an  awakened  public  interest.  Except  within  the  teaching  ranks  few 
men  would  have  the  curiosity  to  make  such  an  investigation,  few  would 
have  the  time,  the  patience,  the  equipment.  If  a  professional  writer 
and  critic  is  to  produce  a  good  account  of  the  language  of  Americans 
he  must  accumulate  his  material  for  years,  carefully  arrange  it,  and  then 
interestingly  present  it.  AH  these  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Mencken 
in  the  well-made  volume  just  issued  in  a  limited  edition.'  Editor  of 
several  eastern  newspapers  and  magazines,  serious  critic  of  books, 
frequent  traveler  and  resident  abroad,  wide  and  careful  reader  in  many 
languages,  original  thinker,  scoffer  at  pretense,  enthusiast  for  real 
merit,  literar>'  patriot,  the  author  of  this  book  is  eminently  fitted  for 
the  task  he  set  himself  years  ago.  The  underlying  purpose  of  this 
attempt  is  set  down  plainly:  "I  am  thus  neither  teacher,  nor  prophet, 
nor  reformer,  but  merely  inquirer." 

The  book  is  mainly  historical  in  plan.  Beginning  with  the  coloni- 
zation of  America,  the  author  describes  the  diverging  streams  of  lan- 
guage, much  as  have  other  historians;  but  Mr.  Mencken  soon  sharply 
discriminates  between  the  compromise  literary  product  of  the  United 
States  and  the  actual  language  upon  the  lips  of  the  inhabitants.  Here, 
as  he  repeatedly  points  out,  is  the  great  field  for  scientific  study  and 
record  of  the  living,  changing  vernacular,  a  field  sedulously  avoided  by 
scholars,  who,  however,  crowd  the  library  shelves  with  monographs 
upon  the  spoken  dialects  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  follows  consistently  the  thesis  that  the  divergence  between 
the  original  tongue  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  former  colonies  has 
become  so  marked  that  the  two  speeches  really  are  distinct  today. 
This  distinction  is  the  result  of  a  well-marked,  effective  conservatism 
in  the  older  country—^a  striking  contrast  to  the  radical  progressiveness 

By  H.  L.  Mencken.   New  York:  Ejiopf.    Limited 
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of  the  new  nation.  In  tracing  and  listing  the  results  of  this  quality 
of  men  in  the  new  world — those  who  originally  settled  here  and  all 
those  who  came  later — this  inquirer  produces  the  two  most  valuable 
and  interesting  chapters  of  the  book.  His  discussion  of  the  expanding 
vocabulary  and  the  pronunciation  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive, 
but  it  covers  enough  detail  to  give  both  rapid  reader  and  student  a 
comprehensive  linowledge  of  the  processes.  In  connection  with  the 
steady  exemplification  of  the  development  of  growing  American  speech 
there  is  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  information  and  casual  comment, 
not  of  particular  moment  in  itself  perhaps,  yet  producing  a  cumulative 
impression,  as  do  all  the  gossipy  remarks  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

After  the  divergence  has  been  traced  to  the  present  time,  there  is 
a  statement  of  the  salient  differences  between  contemporary  English 
and  American  as  exemplified  in  the  two  vocabularies,  usages,  hon- 
orifica,  euphemisms,  and  forbidden  words.  The  remainder  of  the  inquiry 
concerns  more  consistently  the  vulgate  as  it  actually  is  and  as  it  may 
become.  Most  striking  to  every  teacher  are  the  foreign  influences  in 
vocabulary  and  pronunciation,  both  of  which  are  here  discussed  with 
adequacy.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  on  the  common  speech  are  the 
strictures  on  our  methods  and  results  of  teaching  grammar.  Peda- 
gogues may  bristle  at  some  of  the  things  here  said  about  them,  yet  educa- 
tional meetings  and  magajsines  have  for  years  been  reporting  the  same 
conditions  and  facts,  only  clothed  more  decorously  (supposedly)  in 
stiff  "pedageese."  While  the  grammars  continue  to  repeat  the  trusting 
tale  of  things  as  they  should  be,  this  book  sets  down  the  truthful  tale 
of  things  as  Ihey  are.  Lists  of  verb  forms  here  recorded  from  actual 
speech  should  be  the  foundation  of  future  grammatical  reform. 

The  three  succeeding  chapters — though  of  keen  interest — are  less 
valuable  to  teachers.  Differences  of  spelling  do  not  disturb  us  as  much 
as  they  once  did.  Nor  are  the  changes  of  proper  names  of  much  practi- 
cal import  to  teachers,  except  as  family  or  local  pride  prompts  enthu- 
siasm. The  concluding  chapter  briefly  skims  three  fascinating  expanses 
—"Proverb  and  Platitude,"  "American  Slang,"  "The  Future  of  the 
Language."  While  this  volume  is  designed  for  the  general  reader,  it 
is  supplied  with  all  the  devices  of  a  reference  manual.  The  notes  are 
better  than  accurate;  they  are  interesting.  A  seventeen-page  bibli- 
ography and  a  twenty-eight  page  finding-Ust  of  words  and  phrases 
follow. 

A  review  of  this  book  in  the  English  Journal  should  not  fail  to 
remark  that  much  of  the  material  cited  in  text  and  notes  is  based  upon 
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reports  made  by  men  and  women  who  have  contributed  frequently  to 
Its  issues,  or  who  have  been  otherwise  actively  co-operative  in  the 
National  Council. 

Last  there  is  a  sentence  the  latter  part  of  which  we  hope  to  have 
changed  in  the  later  editions  of  the  book,  for  which  suggestions  and 
corrections  are  requested.  "Of  late  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  has  appointed  a  Committee  on  American  Speech  and  sought 
to  let  some  light  into  the  matter,  but  as  yet  its  labors  are  barely  begun 
and  the  publications  of  its  members  get  little  beyond  preliminaries.'' 
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;  is  intensely  practical. 
Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought  do  I  mean  to  draw  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  address.  Great  is  song  used  to  great  ends.  The 
government  has  wisely  ruled  that  the  production  of  poetry  is  an 
essential  industry.  I  am  going  to  try  to  show  some  ways  in  which 
teachers  of  English  can  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  present 
situation  so  that  the  teaching  of  poetry  also  may  be  recognized 
as  an  essential  industrj'.  I  wish  it  to  be  said  not  only  that  the 
song  that  nerves  a  nation's  heart  is  in  itself  a  deed  but  also  that 
next  to  the  writer  of  a  song  is  the  man  or  the  woman  who  teaches 
it  aright. 

I  shall  discuss  first  the  historical  relation  of  war  and  poetry; 
second,  standard  English  poetry  as  produced  or  modified  by  war; 
third,  the  poetry  of  the  present  war;  and,  fourth,  what  we  can 
and  should  do  about  it. 

The  Battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  490  B.C.  and  that  of 
Salamis  4S0  B.C.  Aeschylus  (525-456)  was  wounded  at  Marathon 
and  fought  at  Salamis;  Sophocles  (495-406)  as  a  boy  danced  in 
the  celebration  that  followed  Salamis;  and  Euripides  (480-406) 
was  bom  on  the  day  when  that  great  contest  was  won  for  freedom. 

'  President's  address  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Chi- 
cago, February  a6,  igiQ- 
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Pindar  lived  522-443.  Julius  Caesar  freed  Rome  from  the  rule 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy  48  B.C.;  Virgil  followed  (70  B.c.-ig  A.D.), 
Horace  (65  B.C.-8  a.d.),  Ovid  (43  B.C.-17  a.d.).  Dante  (1265- 
1321  A.D.)  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  struggle  for  Florentine 
freedom.  Crecy  (1346)  and  Poitiers  (1356)  happened  in  the  same 
generation  with  Chaucer  (1340-1403).  The  Spanish  Armada  met 
itsdoomin  1588,  and  William  Shakespeare  lived  1564-1616.  Napo- 
leon kept  Europe  in  a  turmoil  1796-1815;  Byron  lived  1788-1824, 
Shelley  1792-1822,  Keats  1795-1821,  Wordsworth  1770-1850. 
Browning  (181 2-1889)  and  Tennyson  (1809-1892)  were  also 
within  the  sphere  of  Napoleon's  influence.  Some  irreconcilable 
Republican  once  said  that  he  was  not  ready  to  assert  that  all 
Democrats  are  horse  thieves,  but  that  he  was  sure  all  horse  thieves 
are  Democrats.  While  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  wars 
for  liberty  produce  great  poets,  it  does  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  most 
great  poets  have  been  distilled  in  the  cauldron  of  wars  in  which 
free<iom's  battles  have  been  won. 

What  is  the  reason?  Is  it  the  stirring  of  the  blood,  th 
purification  of  the  soul,  the  unshackling  of  the  intellect,  the  de- 
struction of  artificial  and  conventional  concepts?  UTiatever  the 
cause  may  be,  we  have  here  a  fact  of  great  pedagogical  impor- 
tance. We  have  the  opportunity,  the  privilege,  and  the  duty  of 
transferring  the  spiritual  vigor  caused  by  war  to  the  souls  of  our 
pupils.  WTiether  or  not  we  succeed  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  I  wish  to  try  briefly,  simply,  and 
humbly  to  make  a  few  concrete  suggestions,  though  they  m 
of  necessity  be  fragmentary. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  that  literature  has  two  functions — to  make 
new  things  familiar  and  to  make  familiar  things  new.  The  teach- 
er's task  is  not  dissimilar.  Let  us  discuss  first  some  ways  in  which 
she  can  make  familiar  things  new. 

There  is  Chaucer's  knight.  Five  himdred  years  ago  he  lovede 
chivalrye,  trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curteisie.  being  in 
those  respects  at  least  500  years  in  ad\unce  of  the  Germans  of 
1918.  He  had  ridden  in  Christendom  and  in  hethenesse,  the 
latter  being  represented  by  Pruce  and  Turkye,  where  he  had  gone 
agayn  another  hethen.     The  phrase  another  kethen  has  always 
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hitherto  puzzled  me;    now  I  know  he  meant  a  Prussian.     Nor 

must  we  forget  the  yong  Squyer,  who  had  been  somtyme  in  Chiva- 

chie,  in  Flaundres,  in  Artoys,  and  in  Picardie.     Henceforth  those 

old  words  shall  have  a  new  meaning  and  Chaucer*s  verse  a  fresh 

significance.     Forevermore  to  American  ears  those  words  are  as 

full  of  meaning  as  Lexington  and  Yorktown.     Thank   God  for 

(Geoffrey  Chaucer!    And  remember  that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1376,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Englishman,  shows  us  an  England  that 

had  reached  a  degree  of  culture  and  gentility  which  today  in 

certain  European  nations  is  still  unintelligible. 

Let  us  pass  to  Shakespeare.     In  Richard  11,  Act  2,  Scene  i, 

is  this  passage,  which  henceforth  to  at  least  one  American  will 

mean  as  much  as  Yankee  Doodle  or  Dkie: 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seal  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-Paradisc; 

This  fortress,  bxiilt  by  Nature  for  herself 

Against  infcstion  and  the  hand  of  war; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 

This  predous  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  o&ce  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 

Against  the  en\y  of  less  happier  lands; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  eanh,  this  realm,  this  England, 

llic  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land. 

This  is  a  good  passage  to  call,  I  think,  to  the  attention  of  our 

children.     So  is  this  one  from  Henry  V,  Act  III,  Scene  i. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide; 
Hold  hard  the  breathy  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height.    On,  on,  you  noble  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fct  from  fathers  of  war-proof! 
Dishonor  not  your  mothers. 

Macbeth  in  the  main  is  a  terrible  and  strictly  up-to-date 

picture  of  vaulting  ambition  that  overleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the 

other  side.     I  say  in  the  main,  for  the  last  four  years  have  taught 

us  that  at  least  one  sentence  in  the  play  is  a  lie: 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  helJ  can  come  a  devil  more  damned 
To  top  Macbeth. 
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Indeed,  beside  some  modem  monarchs  he  was  young  in  deed  and 

essentially  nobler.    At  all  eveats  he  did  not  nin  away  to  Holiand 

and  he  did  die  like  a  soldier: 

Blow,  wind;  come,  wrack; 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

But,  aside  from  these  slight  differences,  the  old  tragedy  teems 

with  modem  instances.    Is  this  sentence,  for  example,  a  description 

of  one  of  our  own  cootie-chasing  friends  or  of  a  Prussian  general. 

The  mulLiplying  villanics  of  Nature 
Swarm  upon  him  ? 

Is  not  this  a  true  saying  about  President  Wilson: 

Yet  do  I  fear  ihy  nature; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ? 

Have  you  heard  the  Geraaan  professors  who  invented  poison  gas 

better  described  than  here. 

We  but  leach 
Bloody  instruction,  which,  being  taught, 
Return  to  plague  the  inventor  ? 

How  many  times  might  not  Wilhelm  II  have  thought: 

I  am  in  blood 
Stepped  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

And  may  we  not  now  when  all  is  said  and  done  say,  "So  fair 

and  foul  a  day  I  have  not  seen"  ? 

At  this  time  Milton's  Sonnet  XVII,  To  the  Lord   General 

CromweU,  is  of  special  significance.     In  part  it  rims  thus: 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only  but  detraction  rude. 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 

Yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still;  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  War. 

The  description  of  the  fallen  angels  in  Book  I  of  Paradise  Lost 

reads  strangely  like  a  catalogue  of  Wilhelm  and  his  followers. 

Here  is^the  Kaiser: 

First  Moloch,  horrid  King,  besmcar'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  tears, 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  past  through  Are 
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Us  bee  yet 


JObHiV  desciipdoii  of  hcD  surpasses  &ny  modem  picture  «$ 
a  tnie  tiauiptiun  of  invaded  Fr&fioe  and  Bdgium. 
HiCc  afflininn  and  dasmay, 

7W  AibbI  sibBOao  wzsU  aod  mild; 

A  diavBoe  hoczfliie,  <m  tU  sides  round. 

As  one  gyrmt  fnnmce.  flazoed;  yvt  from  ibotse  fluaes 

No  ficht,  bat  ntlKr  dkikaess  visahfe 

Suvul  ooJhr  to  ifinow  s^kts  of  woe, 

Mifpama  of  tonov,  dokfol  shades^ 

Ahm 

Torn  hxxa  Pdons  or  the  shaucrtd  side 
Of  tinindmng  Aetna,  vbose  combustible 
And  foeDed  entrails  tlience  conccmng  fire, 
Snhfimrd  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds^ 
And  leave  a  sing£d  bottom,  all  invohTd 
With  stench  and  smoke. 

And  io  Book  IV  we  ^d  the  Kaiser  in  soliloquy: 
Me  miserable!    Which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wmth  and  in&nite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hcU;  myself  am  hell; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 
O  then  at  last  relent:  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 

Though  omitting  much,  there  is  one  poem  which  we  cannot 

at  this  time  leave  unmentioned.     It  is  Collins'  *'Ode  1746." 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 

By  all  their  country's  wishes  blessed  ? 

UTien  spring,  with  dew>'  fingers  cold. 

Returns  to  deck  Iheir  hallowed  mould, 

She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 

Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 
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By  (air>'  hands  their  kndl  is  rang; 
By  fortiis  unseen  their  dirge  is  sang; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day. 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 


dveU, 


there. 


»ping  hermit, 

Burns  died  before  the  Napoleonic  era  had  been  revealed  iii_ 

its  true  character,  but  there  are  at  least  three  of  his  poems  which 

have  at  this  time  a  fresh  significance  for  the  nations  that  ha^ 
warred  for  freedom.    The  first  is  **Baimockbum"; 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  lov! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe; 
Liberty's  in  ever>'  blow! 
Let  us  do  or  die! 

The   second   is    "  Does   Haughty    Gaul   Invasion   Threat  ? "    It 
contains  at  least  one  immortal  quatrain: 

The  Nith  shall  run  to  Corsicon 
And  Criffel  sink  in  Solway 
Ere  we  permit  a  foreign  foe 
On  British  ground  to  rally. 

The  third  is  his  "Ode  for  General  Washington's  Birthday": 

No  Spartan  tube,  no  Attic  shell. 

No  lyre  Aeolian  I  awake; 
Tis  Liberty's  bold  note  I  swell; 

Thy  harp,  Columbia,  let  me  take! 
See  gathering  thousands,  while  I  sing, 
A  broken  chain  exulting  briog, 

And  dash  it  in  a  tyrant's  face 
And  dare  him  to  his  very  beard 
And  tell  him  he  no  more  is  feared. 

No  more  the  t>Tant  of  Columbia's  race. 
But  come,  ye  sons  of  Liberty, 
Columbia's  offspring,  brave  as  free. 
In  danger's  hour  still  flaming  in  the  van; 
Ye  know,  and  dare  maintain,  the  royalty  of  man! 

It  is  not,  however,  until  we  come  to  the  Napoleonic  poets 
that  we  feel  how  close  is  the  analogy  between  the  past  and  present. 
By  the  Napoleonic  poets  I  mean  the  poets  of  England  who  lived 
for  twenty  years  in  the  dread  of  that  vast  tyrant,  and  who  rejoiced 
as  we  rejoice  in  their  emancipation  from  that  terror.  Byron  and 
Wordsworth  are  full  of  passages  that  since  1914  have  taken  on  a 
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new  meaning,  while  in  Coleridge,  Scott,  Campbell,  Southey,  and 
Shelley  there  are  words  on  which  the  fires  of  France  and  Belgium 
throw  a  new  and  fearful  light. 

^In   19 14,  while  the  Huns  were  sweeping  over  Belgium,  for 
mple,  one  often  thought  of  Byron's  description  of  Greece: 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state; 
^^H  Ad  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust. 

^™  —Childe  Baroid,  II,  84 

But  at  this  there  would  rush  into  one's  mind  as  a  wholesome  anti- 

Bote  those  noble  lines  from  "The  Giaour": 
For  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
I  Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

And  scarcely  less  were  the  power  and  the  comfort  of  the  line  in 
** Marino  FaJiero,"  '*They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause." 
B>Ton  also  describes  in  one  tremendous  Une  the  Prussian, 
A  nation  swollen  with  ignorance  and  pride; 

^_in  another  the  motives  of  the  Prussian  autocracy, 
^H  In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell; 

and  in  a  third  the  answer  of  nature  to  the  ruin  wrought  by  man, 

tHow  that  red  rain  has  made  the  harvest  grow! 
e  hates  war  and  says 
The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 
e  also  feels  and  voices  a  stem  contempt  for  military  fame: 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  despatch;  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss 
Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  Grose. 

^gHe  despises  kings  as  heartily  as  an  American: 

^P  But  never  mind!  God  save  the  king,  and  kings, 

^^  For  if  he  don't  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer. 

And  he  seems  to  rise  upon  the  wings  of  prophecy  in  at  least  two 
Lssages.     This  is  one: 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear 
And  a  more  memorable  year 
Should  give  10  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name, 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall. 
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This  is  the  other: 

Yet,  Freedom!  jret  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thuxxJer  storm  against  ibe  wind  I 

Of  all  these  Napoleonic  poets  Wordsworth  on  this  theme  as 
on  others  is  probably  the  most  illuminating.  He  sees  it  steadily 
and  sees  it  whole  with  a  large  charity  and  tolerance.  In 
stanza  he  described  Rob  Roy,  the  eagle,  and  the  Kaiser: 

The  good  old  rule 
Sufficetb  tbcm,  the  simple  pUn 
That  they  shooU  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  sboold  keep  who  ran 

As  Bums  could  not  hate  even  the  de\-il  Wordsworth  cannot  exactly 
hate  Napoleon.    In  1801  he  wrote: 

1  grieved  for  Bonaparte,  with  a  vain 

And  an  unthinking  grief.    The  tenderest  mood 

Of  that  man's  mind-=what  can  it  be  ?    >Miat  food 

Fed  his  first  hopes  ?    X^liat  knowledge  could  be  gain  ? 

What  more  exact  analysis  of  the  soul  of  William  Hohenzollem 
could  one  imagine?  Of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  Wordsworth 
writes  words  that  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  million  mart>TS 
who,  since  1914,  in  the  great  cause  of  human  freedom  have  been 
ferried  by  the  grimmest  of  all  boatmen  across  the  gloomiest  of 

all  rivers: 

Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee;  air,  earth,  and  skies; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  wiU  forget  thee;  tbou  hast  great  allies; 
Ihy  friends  are  exultatiooSf  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconqDerable  mind. 

Could  there  be  a  finer  epitaph  for  Edith  Cavell  ? 

WTien  Napoleon  overran  Switzerland,  as  William  overran 
Belgium,  Wordsworth  wrote  of  the  formef  in  words  that  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  latter: 

Two  \x>ices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  mountains;  each  a  mighty  vxnce. 

In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice; 

They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Libertyl 

There  came  a  tyrant  and  with  holy  glee 

Tbou  fou^tst  against  him>  but  hast  vainly  stiivca. 
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This  difference  there  is,  however:  Belgium  has  not  vainly  striven, 
nor  shall  British  freedom  die.    As  Wordsworth  writes, 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  fiood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  Bowed,  with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood, 


Should  perish In  our  halls  is  hung 

Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old. 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. 

Here  was  high  coiLrage,  but  in  1806,  while  England  faced  still 
greater  disasters,  he  rose  to  a  higher  level : 

Another  year!    Another  deadly  blowl 
Another  mighty  empire  overthrown! 
And  we  are  left  or  shall  be  left  alone. 
The  last  that  dare  to  struggle  with  the  foe. 
Tis  well.     From  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safely  must  be  sought; 
That  by  o\ir  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought. 
That  wc  must  stand  unpropped  or  be  laid  low, 
O  dastard,  whom-such  foretaste  doth  not  cheerl 

There  is  much  more  in  Wordsworth  that  demands  quotation,  but 
time  forbids.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that,  as  Wordsworth 
in  1802  said, 

Milton,  ihou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour, 

England  hath  need  of  thee, 

England  from  August,  1914,  to  November,  19x8,  might  have  said, 

Wordsworth,  thank  God  that  thou  ar^  living  now, 
England  hath  need  of  thee, 

for,  whoever  faltered,  he  remained  steadfast  in  the  belief  that 
"not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn." 

*' King-deluded  Germany"  is  one  of  Shelley's  phrases,  Cow- 
per  was  a  patriot  and  a  democrat.  "England,  with  all  thy  faults 
I  love  thee  still,  my  country,''  he  said;  and  also,  "But  war's  a 
game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise,  kings  would  not  play  at." 
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In  Campbell  one  dnds  several  passages  that  mean  more  now  than 
they  did  in  1914.     For  instance: 

O  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Lime, 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime 

Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked — as  Kosciusko  fell. 

Ye  Mariners  of  England! 

That  guard  our  native  seas; 
Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foel 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave, 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  flame, 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave. 

Britannia  needs  00  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves; 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Coleridge  wrote — and  it  is  not  his  least  title  to  our  gratitude: 

Bear  witness  for  mc,  whcrcso'cr  ye  be, 
With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

These  lines  are  in  his  *'Ode  to  France."    The  whole  poem  applies 
with  almost  equal  force  to  Russia  now. 

And  what,  I  said,  though  Blasphemy's  loud  scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deUvcrance  strove! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 

A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream! 

Ve  slonns,  that  round  the  dawning  East  assembled, 

The  Sun  was  rising,  though  ye  hid  his  light. 
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D  compare  Napoleon  even  by  implication  with  William 
nzoUern  seems  highly  inappropriate,  yet  several  poems  that 
ired  about  the  time  of  the  former's  abdication  may  claim 
attention  at  this  time.  Among  these  are  two  sonnets  by 
•y  entitled  "Feelings  of  a  Republican  on  the  Fall  of  Bona- 
";  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "The  Field  of  Waterloo'^  Words- 
i's  "Ode  1814,"  "Sonnets  Occasioned  by  the  Battle  of 
rloo,"  "Ode  1815/'  and  "Ode  The  Morning  of  the  Day 
inted  for  a  General  Thanksgiving,  January  18,  i8i6";  and 
a's  "Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  All  are  worth  reading 
eir  entirety;  the  following  passages  to  me  are  espedaHy 
sting: 

I  hated  thee,  fallen  tyrant! 


I 


I  know 

Too  late,  since  thou  and  France  are  in  the  dust 

That  Virtue  owns  a  more  eternal  foe 
Than  Force  or  Fraud:  Old  Custom,  Legal  Crime, 
And  bloody  Faith,  the  foulest  birth  of  Time. 

— Shelley. 

Stem  tide  of  Time!  through  what  mysterious  change 
Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks  been  driven. 

— Scott. 

But  man  is  thy  most  awful  tnstument 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent. 

— WOEDSWORTH. 


Tis  donc^-but  yesterday  a  King! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  Lo  strive — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing, 

So  abject — yet  alive! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  the  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  mbcalled  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  tiend  has  fallen  so  far. 


The  desolator  desolate! 

The  victor  overthrown! 
The  arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  suppliant  for  his  own  I 
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In  the  Century  Magazine,  for  December,  1918,  Nelson  Collins 
prints  a  valuable  article  on  "The  Poet  of  the  War/'  The  poet 
meant  is  Swinburne.  Using  "Songs  before  Sunrise"  as  a  founda- 
tion, Mr.  Collins  makes  out  an  interesting  case. 

In  the  January.  1919,  Atlantic  Montftly  there  is  an  article 
called  "The  Remarkable  Rightness  of  Rudyard  Kipling"  by 
Katharine  Fuller  Gerould.  The  most  striking  idea  in  this  paper 
is  that  in  "The  Truce  of  the  Bear"  Kipling  rises  on  the  wings  of 
prophecy,  as  Germany  has  already  learned  and  other  nations 
may  learn. 

Horrible,  hairy,  human,  with  paws  like  hands  in  prayer, 
Making  his  supplication  rose  Adam-zad  the  Beart 

Touched  with  pity  and  wonder  I  did  not  fire  then — 
I  have  looked  no  more  on  women,  I  have  walked  no  more  with  men. 
Nearer  he  tottered  and  nearer  with  paws  like  hands  that  pray — 
From  brow  to  jaw  that  stcel-shod  paw  it  ripped  my  face  away. 

Rouse  him  at  noon  in  the  bu-shcs,  follow  and  press  him  hard— 
Not  for  his  ragings  and  roarings  flinch  ye  from  Adam-zad. 
But  (pay,  and  I  put  back  the  bandage)  this  is  the  time  to  fear, 
When  he  stands  up  like  a  tired  man.  tottering  near  and  near 

Over  and  over  the  story,  ending  as  he  began: 

There  is  no  truce  with  Adam-sad,  the  Bear  that  u^alks  like  a  man. 

Of  the  poets  and  poetry  produced  directly  by  the  war  I  would 
gladly  say  and  quote  much.  Time  forbids.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  some  of  these  verses  stick  persistently  in  my  memory. 
Among  these  are  Kipling's  "For  All  We  Have  and  Are,"  John 
McRae's  "In  Flanders  Fields,"  Robert  Serx-ice's  "Fleurette"  and 
"Grand-p&rc,"  Noyes'  "Kilmeny,"  and  Alan  Seeger's  "Rendez- 
voiis."  To  make  complete  the  application  of  that  epigram  of 
Dr.  Johnson  with  which  we  started,  one  may  add  that  by  teach- 
ing these  and  other  new  poems  we  have  an  inspiring  opportunity 
to  make  new  things  familiar. 

Ernst  Lissaucr^s  "Hymn  of  Hate"  is  perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  poem  produced  by  the  war,  if  poem  it  can  be 
called  that  pvoesy  has  none.  It  is  really  not  a  hymn  of  hate  at 
all  but  a  hymn  of  fear  and  admiration,  those  two  sentiments 
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being,  I  take  it,  the  chief 


state  we  call  hatred. 


redients  of  the  complex  psychological 
If  it  were  worth  translating,  the  task  should 


be  approached  from  this  angle  so  as  to  bring  out  or  at  least  suggest  M 
that  more  is  said,  not  meant,  than  meets  the  eye.     But  Helen 
Gray  Cone's  fine  hymn  of  "Love  for  England"  is  all  the  translation 
that  we  need,  and  this,  I  think,  is  well  worth  our  attention.  ■ 

I  hope  that  somebody  will  attack  me  because  I  have  said 
nothing  about  our  American  poets.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
I  have  said  nothing  about  our  American  poets.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  I  have  omitted  them.  In  the  first  place  their  sym- 
pathy with  freedom  can  be  taken  for  granted,  and  in  the  second 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  that  it  is  useless  to 
begin  at  this  time.  The  whole  field  is  too  close  and  too  obvious 
for  discussion.  In  Whitman  and  Lowell  alone  there  lie  countless 
opportunities.  Some  Englishman  ought  to  do  with  our  poets 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  for  theirs  and  thereby  contribute  his  mite 
as  I  have  sought  to  contribute  mine  to  the  world-wide  union  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  for,  truly  conceived  and  rightly 
understood,  their  literature  is  all  ours  and  ours  is  ail  theirs.  And 
what  enormous  wealth  each  brings  to  tlie  other!    To  paraphrase 

lago: 

But  he  that  borrows  from  me  my  good  books 
Takes  that  which  nowise  doth  impoverish  me 
And  makes  him  rich  indeed  I 

Let  us  therefore  continue  to  drink  deep  at  that  fountain  of  spiri- 
tual refreshment  which  a  certain  great  Englishman  characterised 
three   generations   ago   as   a    stronger   tie   than    the   bonds   of  ■ 
consanguinity    between    the    Mother    Country    and    the    great 
commonwealths  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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KATHERINE  MORSE 
New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers 


For  the  past  two  years  the  New  York  Training  School  for 
Teachers  has  been  conducting  an  experiment  in  "How  to  Study," 
a  topic  concerning  which  much  has  been  written  and  apparently 
little  accomplished  as  yet,  judging  from  the  complaints  made  of 
college  and  high-school  graduates  by  those  who  employ  them.  The 
people  who  seem  to  know  how  to  study  are  those  that  have  felt 
the  "sting  of  the  red-hot  must"  in  regard  to  some  necessity  of  their 
physical,  mental,  social,  or  Randal  well-being.  With  others  the 
process  is  apt  to  be  a  perfunctory  performance.  How  to  antici- 
pate this  "sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  standi  but  go,"  and  teach 
a  few  young  people  the  factors  of  study  if  they  have  not  hitherto 
learned  them,  is  the  object  of  our  experiment.  Our  department  of 
supervised  study  is  called  the  Library-Laboratory;  it  includes  as 
subjects  for  experiment  the  young  women  of  the  theory  department 
and  the  filth  and  sLxth  grades  of  the  Model  School;  its  plant  is 
the  school  library  with  its  adjoining  classroom;  and  its  procedure 
is  somewhat  as  follows. 

Our  fundamentaJ  idea  is  that  the  study  which  leads  to  progress 
does  not  necessarily  demand  an  unusual  mental  endowment  or  intel- 
lectual development,  but  it  does  need  scientific  direction.  Many 
of  our  students  approach  the  crowded  two-year  Training-School 
course  with  apprehension  at  the  ground  to  be  covered  and  with  little 
idea  of  economy  of  time.  Many  have  not  yet  learned  the  chief 
factor  in  education — how  to  think.  Their  outside  reading  is  apt 
to  be  of  the  "Snappy  Stories"  variety — a  Chambers-McCutcheon- 
Rex  Beach  combination,  temporarily  titillating  but  permanently 
unsatisfying.  So  when  they  encounter  the  uncompromising  fact 
that  progress  toward  "a  job,"  means,  for  one  thing,  thoughtful 
and  organized  study,  they  begin  to  deplore  the  size  of  the  task  or 
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Hie  entering  students  of  tbe  theory  depaxtmcnt  meet  for  the 
cone  one  boor  a  week.  As  a  aeoesBuy  tntrodactiQa  to  all  their 
woric  in  the  scbool,  ve  devote  aboot  six  weeks  to  the  study  of  the 
liitaiy.  DiiQ  is  givea  in  the  use  of  the  caid-catakigue^  the  {ncture 
ooBection,  the  magarine  files,  the  ^^ctiola  as  an  cdncatKuial  device. 
etc  Dictionafy  and  enic>xk>pedia  lessoes  foUov.  At  this  point 
we  always  find  a  great  dearth  of  information  about  the  dictionary- 
Few  of  our  giris  know  even  the  correct  titles  of  the  great  dictionaries, 
much  less  their  publisbers.  They  are  as  likely  as  not  to  allude  to 
the  **  Webster-Standard  "  or  the  "Centur>*-IntemationaL  "  A  brief 
histor>*  of  the  English  language  sometimes  helps  to  illuminate 
the  dictionary  lessons;  often  we  make  it  pictorial,  drawing  on  the 
board  a  river  of  English  with  many  tributaries,  or  a  tree  with  many 
branches.  With  the  aid  of  the  Century  dictionary.  Trench,  and 
Greenough  and  Kittredge,  interesting  xrord-stodies  are  foimd: 
and  '* assassin*'  and  "bedlam**  have  been  known  to  <^er  as  much 
narrative  interest  as  a  short  story.  Next  we  take  up  problems 
dealing  with  the  leading  cyclopedias  and  £7>edal  reference  books. 
The  ph>'sical  book  is  carefully  considered,  bindings,  t>pes,  paper, 
etc.,  being  examined  and  compared.  The  printed  parts  of  the  book 
follow,  with  special  emphasb  on  the  much-neglected  preface  and 
introduction.  Prefaces  and  dedications  of  a  literary  flavor  are  some- 
times discovered,  such  delightful  ones,  for  instance,  as  Stevenson 
wrote;  and  it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  find  that  the  artist  can 
combine  charm  with  information  even  on  the  title-page  of  a  book. 
The  difference  between  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index  is  another 
illumioating  discovery,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  a  good  table  of 
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ntcnts  offers  the  best  of  facilities  for  quick  re\'1ew  pending  an 
examination.  Barrett  Wendell's  English  Composition  proves  a 
bright  and  shining  example  of  such  a  labor-saving  device,  as  well 
as  of  a  logical  outline. 

Following  the  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library  we  consider 
several  helpful  texts,  such  as  McMurry's  How  to  Study,  Whipple's 
How  to  Study  Effectively,  and  Swain's  How  to  Study,  For  the  first 
few  lessons  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  students  how  to  approach 
this  new  type  of  textbook.  Most  of  them  think  they  know  how 
to  study,  and  are  surprised  when  we  question  their  claim.  We 
examine  the  preface  until  they  can  state  briefly  why  the  author 
wrote  his  book.  We  famiUarize  ourselves  with  the  title-page  until 
we  can  identify  the  book  in  more  intelligent  terms  than  "the  thin 
brown  book,"  or  the  ''large  blue  one/'  We  go  from  topic  to  topic 
of  the  &rst  chapter,  almost  from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  extracting 
e  heart  of  it,  continually  simmiarizing  as  we  go  along,  holding 
y  one  hand  to  what  has  preceded  and  reaching  forward  to  what 
is  coming.  To  prevent  mind-wandering  we  note  transitional 
phrases,  and  revert  constantly  to  the  chapter-heading.  Unless 
this  detailed  procedure  is  followed  a  lot  of  time  is  wasted  at  the 
outset,  for  students  unaided  select  the  catchwords  here  and  there 
as  the  main  px>ints  to  be  noted.  Untrained  minds  work  very 
detachedly  in  considering  non-narrative  material.  They  have  a 
way  of  selecting  as  its  main  feature  the  concrete  examples  that 
illustrate  the  text,  as  one  picks  out  the  raisins  first  in  a  cake; 
but  they  sometimes  fail  to  link  the  illustrations  to  the  fact  they 
illustrate.  They  always  dte,  for  instance,  the  man  (in  McMurry) 
who  tried  to  match  a  sample  for  his  wife,  and  the  other  one  who 
fooled  the  exorbitant  plumber;  and  I  always  ask,  **What  does  the 
sample  story  prove?    What  has  the  plumber  to  do  with  your 

pter-heading  ? '*    Such  grouping  and  eliminating  processes  have 

o  be  taught  painstakingly  when  one  is  first  reading  expository 

aterial  with  or  to  pupils,  even  in  a  training  school  for  teachers. 

Written  summaries  of  chapters  from  the  books  referred  to  or 
from  others  are  occasionally  required  in  fifteen-minute  tests.  At 
this  point  the  student  usually  treats  the  first  two  pages  of  a  thirty- 

e  chapter  elaborately — then  peters  out.     Three  pages  seem  the 
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limit  of  the  begianing  student's  unaided  concentration  upon  the 
sort  of  reading  mentioned ;  seldom  does  she  cover  the  main  heads  d 
a  chapter  in  a  ^teen-minute  test.  Technical  errors  on  the  papers 
are  incidentally  considered  as  material  for  review  lessons  in  gram- 
mar, punctuation,  and  spelling;  often  the  best  and  the  worst 
ones  are  mimeographed  in  order  that  written  criticisms  may  be 
made  in  class.  Next  term  we  expect  to  throw  such  work  upon  a 
screen,  for  still  greater  effectiveness  in  correction  of  errors. 

Digests  of  good  magazine  articles  from  our  well-stocked  peri- 
odical racks  are  required  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  drill  in  oral 
presentation,  in  extracting  the  kernel  from  the  reading,  and  in 
judging  of  the  value  of  the  article  as  far  as  the  student's  experi- 
ence permits.  These  articles  also  offer  many  good  suggestions 
for  lesson  plans,  as  well  as  valuable  information  on  current  educa- 
tional movements.  Recently  we  gathered  all  the  available  material 
in  the  library,  from  new  books  and  recent  periodicals,  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Socialized  Recitation."  The  exerdse  was  suggested  by 
a  casual  remark  from  a  critic  teacher  to  the  effect  that  she  was  con 
sidering  that  topic  with  her  pupil-teachers  and  needed  references^ 
We  immediately  "got  busy"  in  our  study-classes  and  met  b 
need.  This  incident  shows,  by  the  way,  how  helpful  the  suggesiionft 
are  from  all  the  departments  in  the  school  in  making  our  work  xital 

Later  in  the  term  a  book  is  assigned^  chapter  by  chapter,  for 
individual  reports;  usually  this  is  the  imilnished  portion  of  the 
McMurry  or  some  other  above-mentioned  text.  By  this  time  we 
expect  to  get  a  logical  and  coherent  summary  in  four  or  five  min- 
utes; sometimes  the  result  is  still  slip-shod  and  ramshackle,  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning;  often  it  is  compact  and  effective.  Occasion- 
ally lively  arguments  ensue,  as  the  speaker  supplements  the  text 
by  an  excursion  into  bypaths  of  her  own  experience,  and  tongues  are 
loosed  in  well-tested  and  comfortable  vernacular  during  the  heat 
of  controversy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  here  that  this  drill  io 
frequent  summarizing  is  a  great  deal  like  the  scales  in  music; 
we  are  doing  a  rather  mechanical  thing  in  order  to  play  a  finer 
piece  more  skilfully. 

The  later  lessons  in  the  term  deal  with  the  student's  ability 
to  read  rapidly  and  understandingly  some  short  classic  in  English 
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literature,  preferably  an  essay  or  a  poem,  with  the  idea  of  presenting 
it  to  the  class.  Alany  "masterpieces"  stand  most  of  the  year 
gathering  innocuous  dust  upon  our  library  shelves,  and  any  at- 
tempts at  propaganda  on  their  behalf  are  met  with  the  reproachful 
cry,  "But  we  haven't  time  to  read  them!'*  Hence  extraordmary 
measures  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  these 
deathless  records  in  the  hearts  of  our  future  teachers.  The  word 
*' classic,*'  moreover,  is  often  the  signal  for  a  bored  drooping  of  the 
eyelids.  But  of  course  there  are  many  aspiring  girls  who  feel 
a  real  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  in  matters  literary, 
and  who  only  need  to  be  shown  what  and  how  to  read  in  their 
few  moments  of  leisure.  Our  problem  with  many  others  is  to 
present  the  "eternal  interestingness  of  life"  which  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  have  preserved,  in  spite  of  their  alarming  vocabu- 
laries and  unusual  sentence-structure.  After  a  brief  consideration 
of  what  a  classic  is  and  what  it  is  not,  and  why  we  don't  always 
thrill  over  one  as  we  do  over  Robert  Chambers,  and  the  possibility 
that  it  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the  classic,  we  valiantly  assail  one 
together  with  the  hope  that  we  will  not  succeed  in  making  a  dreary 
memory  of  it  for  all  time  to  come.    We  may  read  the  beginning  of 

essay  of  Carlyle,  for  example,  for  the  first  half-hour  in  silence, 
occasionally  mentioning  salient  features,  striking  phrases,  and  main 
topics.  We  then  hall  for  the  slow  readers  and  restrain  the  rapid 
ones  by  summarizing  topically,  by  pausing  upon  a  fine  passage, 
or  looking  ahead  to  see  what  must  inevitably  follow  from  what  has 
been  read.  Perhaps  our  choice  has  been  the  first  chapter  of  Heroes 
end  Bero-Worship,  which  we  soon  find  to  be  as  vital  today  as  when 

came  white-hot  from  Carlyle's  Bashing  mind.  That  is  why  it 
is  a  classic.  At  the  end  of  the  period  we  apply  one  of  our  prin- 
ciples of  study  by  asking,  What  was  the  specific  purpose  in  reading 
this  essay  ?  The  answer  may  be  that  we  want  to  know,  if  we  did 
not  know  before,  why  this  is  considered  one  of  "  the  best  things  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,"  Perhaps  we  have  been 
wakened  to  some  sense  of  our  meager  vocabulary,  of  our  need  of 
background  as  part  of  the  teaching  equipment;  often  it  is  said 
that  we  are  reading  this  essay  from  the  sheer  love  of  good  literature 
and  that  wc  rejoice  because  we  have  a  time  set  apart  in  the  busy 
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day  to  cultivate  it;  occasionally,  just  because  the  instructor  has 
assigned  it.  Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  no  definite  preparation 
of  this  part  of  the  work  is  assigned;  that  is  part  of  the  experiment. 
Better  results  come  if  we  say,  *'You  know  that  this  reading  is 
worth  while;  read  as  much  as  you  can  before  next  meeting.  If 
you  cannot  read  at  all,  honestly  tell  why.*'  We  find  that  a  few 
will  read  the  entire  essay  before  the  following  meeting;  they  arc 
the  ones  who  are  stimulated.  Others  mean  well,  but  the  fowls  of 
the  air  come  and  pick  up  the  good  seed;  some  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  as  yet.  The  time  factor  always  takes  care  of  itself; 
time  can  be  found  for  the  thing  they  really  want  to  do. 

Again  the  students  may  choose  from  a  list  of  short  readings  which 
is  given,  or  may  take  others  which  the  list  suggests.  The  reports 
are  given  orally,  sometimes  from  notes,  preferably  without  them. 
We  like  to  have  the  author's  own  Eavor,  if  possible  in  these  rfeumfa 
— the  humor  of  IrWng,  the  whimsicality  of  Lamb,  the  grace  of 
Stevenson.  The  class  is  apt  to  be  very  critical  by  this  time,  and 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  stand  and  deliver  upon  such  an  occasion. 
When  in  the  course  of  the  work  the  students  ask  where  to  begin 
a  systematic  reading  of  worth-while  books,  being  appalled  at  the 
size  of  the  field,  we  try  to  make  them  realize  that  literature  is  a 
whole,  a  circle,  and  that  one  may  break  in  anywhere  on  the  circum- 
ference. Just  to  begin  is  the  thing.  Pick  up  anything  that  jumps 
out  at  you  from  a  shelf — but  finish  it.  Then  think  it  over  well  and 
be  able  to  tell  what  you  have  found  in  it  to  someone  else.  We 
laugh  a  great  deal  over  the  matter  of  the  patient  interlocutor,  one's 
friends  being  as  a  rule  notably  p>oor  listeners. 

We  believe  we  are  making  some  progress  along  this  literary 
bypath  of  our  course  in  superxised  study.  Certainly  the  library 
instructor  is  the  richer  for  many  enjoyable  talks  with  students  about 
the  books  they  are  just  discovering.  The  main  object  of  the  work, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  to  teach  the  girls  how  to  economize 
time  and  effort  in  covering  the  ground  in  their  brief  two-year  course, 
but  we  are  also  hoping  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  individual 
effort  as  well  as  to  guide  them  in  teaching  children  how  to  study- 
On  Wednesdays  when  our  pupil-teachers  return  for  instruction, 
one  class  of  Seniors  has  been  making  a  short  survey  of  current 
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poetry;  another  has  been  studying  plays.  These  last  did  some 
original  exercises  in  dramatization.  The  lovely  myth  of  Ceres 
and  Triptolemus  was  written  in  dialogue  by  one  group  and  tried 
out  informally  with  some  children  of  the  Model  School.  Some 
Junior  girls  tried  a  similar  experiment  with  Frank  Stockton's 
"Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad/*  as  a  resiilt  of  investigation,  in  the 
supcrvised-study  course  of  literature  suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  result  was  a  charming  little  pastoral  accompanied  by  music 
and  given  by  the  fifth  grade  of  the  Model  School  in  their  morning 
assembly. 

As  to  our  work  with  the  Model  School,  we  try  to  do  in  a  simpler 
ay  with  the  children  much  the  same  t>pe  of  thing  that  we  are  try- 
ing out  with  the  older  girls.  We  meet  the  sixth  grade  in  the  library 
once  a  week  and  teach  them  the  use  of  reference  books.  They  have 
problems  to  solve;  they  are  allowed  under  direction  to  borrow 
books  and  to  read  in  the  library  two  days  a  week  after  school. 
The  regular  stor^'-hour  twice  a  month  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  by  the  older  students  to  whom  it  offers  a  practical 
demonstration  of  this  important  branch  of  primary  work.    Here 

I  we  utilise  the  Victrola  and  the  beautiful  Parrish  pictures  of  myth 
■nd  fairy  tale.  The  story-tellers  are  our  own  teachers,  occasional 
putsiders,  and  students  from  the  classes  in  story-telling, 
r  At  this  f>oint  I  fully  realize  what  the  reader  would  be  justified 
in  thinking:  that  I  have  said  nothing  new,  am  doing  nothing  very 
different  from  what  many  others  are  successfully  accomplishing, 
and  that  the  results  are  probably  not  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  ideal.  You  will  tell  me  justly  enough  that  our  students  do  not 
use  the  dictionary  very  expertly,  that  they  are  neither  skilful 
nor  scholarly  in  finding  references  without  help,  nor  do  they  give  the 
gist  of  an  article  very  lucidly  at  all  times.  But  do  they  accomplish 
many  other  things  satisfactorily  in  the  brief  two-year  course? 
All  wc  can  do  is  to  give  them  a  push  in  the  right  direction.  Many^ 
if  not  most,  of  our  girls  feel,  reasonably  enough,  that  the  chief 
duty  of  woman  during  these  two  years  is  to  get  ready  for  "License 
Number  One, "  and  practical  help  in  the  economy  of  study  periods 
is  appreciated.  Education  for  leisure  is  for  the  time  a  secondary 
nsideration.    Moreover,  that  is  an  idea  that  has  to  be  imparted 
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**by  iloir  dtgreo,  by  more  anri  wntc,  too  Mtlieaad  there  a  litl 
bf  mesBS  of  mnsac,  ptctozcs,  a  bookisii  almwtihuc,  and  above  all 
by  penooal  coaUct  with  the  r^t  kind  of  teadm^  It  is  a  series 
of  inffnfnrr%  "How  to  Stndy,"  then,  pRsetts  more  features 
after  a  two-year  experiment  tku  axe  olaennUe  oa  the  surface. 
or  were  foreseen  in  its  begmnm^  OmAaaaaasot  ''felt  needs" 
cover  neatly  every  possibQsty  in  the  htainim  above  or  the  earth 
beneath.  True,  results  are  slow  in  ooniig  tad  time  is  fleeting; 
bat  we  do  see  certain  things  emerging  slovfy  in  the  Libran'- 
Laboratory  in  the  last  two  years.  We  watch  the  giris  rather  closely 
as  they  come  and  go,  and  we  note  a  growing  desire  for  better  books 
on  the  part  of  little  >Its5  M.  who  in  her  first  week,  of  school  asked 
where  we  kept  those  ''da5S>'  stories'*  that  had  been  recommended 
by  her  English  teacher.  We  see  Miss  S  coiioentrating  better  upon 
her  nature-study  assignment,  after  a  few  helps  on  the  subject  of 
mind-wandering  during  the  laboratory  period.  The  girls  do  know 
how  to  use  the  library  with  more  dignity  and  dispatch  than  when 
they  entered;  they  do  summarize  an  article  more  lucidly.  This 
slight  growth  in  grace  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the 
supervised -study  classes  alone;  it  is  due  to  the  fine  co-operative 
work  of  all  departments.  We  are  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for 
results.  We  merely  tie  up  a  few  threads  as  we  see  them  dangling 
here  and  there ;  we  try  to  unify  the  various  interests  and  efforts 
encountered  in  the  course  of  a  busy  week;  we  aim  to  keep  the 
reading-room  workable  and  harmonious;  and  we  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  suggestion  and  help  of  teachers  and  students  in  our  librar)'- 
laboratory  experiment. 
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The  minnesingers  of  old  were  naturally  endowed  artists,  whose 
greatest  joy  was  simple,  free  self-expression.  They  combined  in 
their  art  of  story-telling  the  arts  of  the  dramatist  and  the  actor, 
of  the  teacher  and  the  historian.  The  minnesinger,  in  his  simple 
fashion,  carried  to  the  people  what  today  is  provided  by  the  theater, 
the  lecture,  the  picture-theater,  and  the  school.  In  this  day  of 
>eciaHzation  the  story-teller  finds  his  field  restricted. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  modern-day  story-tellers,  impelled 
>y  various  motives.     For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  I  shall 
diWde  them  into  two  main  groups— the  selfish  and  the  altruistic, 
though  of  course  the  motives  of  each  are  always  somewhat  mixed. 

There  is  a  mischievous  type  of  people  who  would  reap  benefits 
without  paying  a  legitimate  price.  Among  these  I  must  place  the 
)mmercially  minded,  who  would  perform  in  public  for  the  sake 
^of  the  publicity  and  the  financial  return  This  t>'pe  is  often  stimu- 
lated to  activity  by  moving-picture-lheatcr  managers,  who  seek 
cater  to  the  growing  interest  in  the  children's  story-hour.  In 
trder  to  add  lo  the  p>opularity  of  their  places  of  amusement  they 
'would,  if  possible,  adopt  the  methods  resorted  to  by  the  kinder- 
gartens and  the  public  libraries  for  educational  purposes.  I  have 
been  asked  to  furnish  story-tellers  for  moving-picture-theater 
managers,  who  would  capitalize  the  element  of  personal  vanity  in 
order  to  get  this  service  for  nothing. 

t     There  are  story-tellers  who  would  entertain  for  the  sake  of  the 
ipplause,  with  little  thought  of  the  effect  of  their  entertainment 
ipon  the  audience. 
Then  there  are  the  sentimentalists — people  who  have  no  love 
or  the  children,  for  sick  people,  for  old  people,  nor  for  art  or 

'Read  before  the  Ctiicago  Branch  of  the  National  Story-Tellers'  League,  March 
4.  «9J6- 
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r^e  ij^^jaL^  £EQr7-^£±Le:£  see  :be  laulgr"-  dK^  '■■"'""■^  cbe 

=«— ^■^■^*^      jc  A  :be  pECTiicy  g  "jgafc  jad  ir  da^  ibhijbi  t  at  the 

-iat  ggigTfTat  5CJar7--?*lf=s  3ic2l  js  I  'scsc  if  %  ami  3]r  JcwJi^Mug 
in  "liie  ">r;niiniL;  i.  'PBtiiariiM.  ie  -vuc  SKT-a^m^  3b^  ^^'"'-^ 
in  "riie  'saasta.  u  :Ia  yrrriaT '  v  sat  liifiimV  ^t"^"'^*''^ 

I^  ^  XX  %ni"  jx  :iie  "^^^  3bc  fmiMMiww  ^^  esnnc  caantzy 
that  V>Kii  'juXnrs  xod  ^Tninf  leiDic  jee  in  •— *  oc  iipfi&- 
•fiff"  r^*f^??iHf*iL.  i.'7^"sr.'  ifiHT^  ^^"^^  i  Jill  'j-ji^*!/^^  .^^^;y  mtEzDRSitf 
srnicatacfi^^  "w^-tnfii'iiTiKL  KDcy-osk? — oa  knit  tiipiTT  the 
fnri*r*g^  '.i  'mc  '>if:i»r  izui  tiie  _*JAiuiy5.  >  'ifiiiirTi  axi  those  of  the 
par»9t^  inii  'iiiitftr^a.  I  b«iir7»  I  s:?^  imai  vine  my  tD  nKCt 
tiris  attfl 

Onr  yMSkoc,  7^'^^  ><  •Tfgri--5caaci  j^  jec  ^  fnit  TiMnuFiig^  «jth 
pent-^  *sxcir>a  o^g^anrrny  ■'^■"^"■w  -^  uFifirM.  .^  ens  a^  have 
an  iznper^trr^  ::i!x^  v^  ^zpr*^  tior  -"*^H»igy  TtengjL  atxsy- 
fr"fTng  i=>  tije  hccu^.  *jjt  ciuo.  riie  siooci.  sod  tjte  Sanday  acfaool 
they  =:&y  r^  gfvea  2:;  ';r.rrftrarraed  xipatsnfirr  aor  aeif-cxpRssioa 
ot  a  icis^  ;:;  which  tiaev  e^v  aafeiy  ?^«^"y 

It  k  th^  ain;  of  tbe  craI-«3ZireaaGa  oeportEncBt  of  tlie  Hyde 
Park  Hi;?h  .V,hry>i  tr^  Lr.pr'^.ve  the  ^]«ec£  ami  beuxog  ot  the  yoang 
people  vh^/  c/ztr.fr  vhhir«  its  sphere  oe  xafaoiaeL  To  accoo^ilish 
thii  is  a  more  s^rioas  probien:  than  it  vocid  appear  at  first  to  be. 

Oral  expression  cannot  be  tati^t  as  an  iofonnatioaai  subject. 
It  cann/>t  be  learned  from  textbooks.  It  b  rather  insjarationa]. 
Improvement  in  ftf^eech  habits  demands,  first  of  alL  an  imp<>lling 
motive  sufficiently  powerful  to  sustain  one  through  long  months  of 
patient  self-criticism  and  conscious  constructive  effort  after  the 
neceuary  information  has  been  acquired. 

We  see  and  read  of  the  waywardness,  rudeaess,  and  general 

W*  ness  on  the  part  of  our  American  young  people  in  their 

seems  not  to  be  so  generally  known — at  least  we  do 
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xxct  suflQciently  take  into  account  the  fact — that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  more  thoughtful  young  people  are  suffering  from  acute  self- 
cronsdousness,  as  a  result  of  thoughtless  teasing,  joking,  and  criti- 
^Cism  which  they  encounter  in  the  home. 

^f  The  mother  of  a  clever  little  girl  said  to  me  one  day.  "I  under- 
rstand  that  my  son  has  registered  in  one  of  your  classes  for  oral 
^sxpression.  I  cannot  imagjnc  why  he  did  it,  because  he  has  no 
<dramalic  talent  at  all.  His  sister  reads  very  well,  but  we  always 
'^hink  it  a  joke  when  brother  tries  to  read. "  Is  it  surprising  that 
tJiis  lad  was  self-conscious?    We  criticized  him — the  class  and  I 

I but  alwa>^  with  the  stated  idea  of  helping  him,  and  always  with 

,    <:onstructive  suggestions  as  to  how  he  might  overcome  his  faults, 
in  two  semesters  he  became  a  very  good  reader,  for,  once  freed  from 
"tJie  fear  of  ridicule,  he  gave  expression  to  a  dramatic  appreciation 
^^hat  was  a  surprise  to  everj'one. 

^B     A  little  girl  who  had  been  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  suddenly 

F^leveloped  an  unreasonable  shyness  and  a  reluctance  to  tell  ter 

stories.     She  confessed  that  her  mother  had  recently  told  her  that 

J    she  ^'talked  too  much  with  her  face";  that  as  a  little  girl  her 

I    xnanner  had   been  satisfactory,  but   that  now  she  must  keep 

ler  face  "more  blank,"  to  use  her  own  words.     To  the  daughter 

this  meant  that  she  must  smooth  out  all  the  lines  of  expression  in 

ij    ler  naturally  responsive  face. 

^ft     Another  pupil  compressed  her  lips  primly  over  her  teeth.     I 
^^old  her  that  all  she  needed  to  make  her  story-telling  interesting 
was  to  relax  her  lips  so  that  we  might  understand  her  better.    After 
the  class  was  dismissed  she  told  me  that  when  she  was  a  baby 
I      her  bones  had  been  soft,  and  that  in  later  years  her  teeth  had  been 
j      so  defective  that  she  had  done  her  best  to  hide  them,  even  from 
her  family,  who  had  unwittingly  added  to  her  suffering  by  teasing 
her  because  her  teeth  were  small.     I  told  her  to  banish  from  her 
mind  the  thought  that  there  was  anything  unusual  in  their  appear- 
ance.    It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  to  be  told  that  she  was  not 
miserably  disfigured. 

After  making  allowance  for  an  occasional  case  of  abnormal 
self-pity,  I  am  certain  that  much  of  the  self-conscious  misery  of 
our  young  people  could   be  avoided  if  gro^n  people  were  more 
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considerate  in  refraining  from  criticizing  or  even  mentioning 
avoidable  personal  peculiarities. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  not  always  in  the  home 
alone  that  the  young  people  are  hampered  in  the  development  of 
genuine  and  natural  self-expression.  Not  seldom  will  the  teacher 
herself  be  found  contributing,  all  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  this 
lamentable  condition.  Pupils  often  shudder  as  they  teU  me  of 
the  sharpness  and  unforgiving  spirit  of  this  teacher,  and  the 
sarcastic  speech  of  that  one.  I  am  sure  both  home  and  school 
are  at  times  at  faiilt.  If  the  teacher  is  artificial,  or  -unsympathetic^l 
or  lacking  in  spontaneity,  how  can  it  be  exp)ected  that  the  young, 
untrained  mind  can  be  brought  to  cultivate  and  develop  qualities 
which,  although  perhaps  inherent,  yet  need  sympathetic  stimu- 
lation to  bring  them  to  fruition?  That  true  sympathy,  capable 
of  adapting  itself  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  each  case,  can  work 
wonders  in  the  plastic  young  material  can  be  shown,  1  trust,  by 
a  few  examples  drawn  from  Hfe.  The  desperate  states  of  mind 
which  these  young  performers  pass  through  are  merely  phases  of 
a  temporary  stress  which  tact  can  remove.  One  boy,  in  his  search 
for  an  elusive  word  to  express  just  what  he  had  in  mind,  would 
frequently  unbutton  his  coal  in  order  that  he  might  breathe  more 
freely.  Then  he  would  unbutton  his  vest,  and  thrust  his  hands 
vigorously  into  his  pockets,  and  search  the  faces  of  his  audience 
for  the  word  that  would  not  come.  When  this  search  was  finally 
rewarded  (as  it  always  was.  if  we  were  patient),  he  would  quietly^ 
button  up  and  proceed  with  his  story.  " 

Another  student,  who  was  practicing  for  a  public  performance 
by  telling  her  story  to  the  class,  astonished  me  by  introducing  a 
number  of  gestures.  I  had  never  had  any  occasion  to  speak  of 
gestures,  having  waited,  rather,  for  just  such  an  unconscious  effort, 
bom  of  the  intensity  of  the  moment,  before  bringing  up  the  subject 
for  discussion.  This  pupil  had  been  entirely  unconscious  of  her 
effort  at  making  gestures,  and  was  very  much  astonished  when  Ii 
told  her  what  she  had  done. 

A  boy  who  was  making  his  first  appearance  before  the  ci 
blushed  furiously,  and  then  turned  so  white  and  looked  so  distressed,' 
I  really  feared  he  was  ill.    He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  begin  hia, 
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Story;  but  his  tongue  was  paralyzed,  and  finally  with  a  look  of 
unutterable  relief  he  muttered,  "I  give  it  up,"  and  dropped  into 
the  nearest  seat.  After  class  I  talked  with  him,  making  light  of 
his  fiasco,  and  advised  that  he  prepare  a  short  story  for  the  next 
time.  Soon  after  this  he  came  to  class,  saying  that  he  had  a  story 
prepared,  and  asked  that  I  be  sure  to  call  on  him.  I  did  so,  and 
he  told  an  Aesop's  Fable.  His  next  effort  was  a  fairy  tale,  and  his 
third  a  Greek  myth.  This  increasing  ambition  was  due  to  his 
rapidly  growing  self-confidence.  He  had  won  a  great  spiritual 
victory,  and  thereafter  was  quite  at  his  ease. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  work  with  me  the  student  is  taught 
that  his  first  concern  is  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  his  audience. 
The  technique  of  speech  is  taught  incidentally,  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  student  to  accomplish  this. 

At  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  classes  in  story-telling  grew 
out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  do  something  interesting 
that  should  be  different  from  the  oral  work  in  their  English  classes. 
Teachers  in  the  grammar  schools  use  the  story-telling  method  in 
the  teaching  of  literature  and  history,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  pupils  tell  about  this  work  is  evidence  of  its  success. 

When  a  pupil  leaves  the  grammar  school  and  enters  the  high 
school  he  finds  a  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  her  pupils.  He  is  thrown  more  completely  upon  his  own 
resources.  It  is  expected  that  his  interest  in  the  tasks  assigned 
and  his  sense  of  duty  (or  the  persuasive  f>owers  of  his  parents) 
will  be  incentives  powerful  enough  to  keep  up  his  courage,  no  matter 
how  dreary  the  work  may  be. 

Ask  the  pupils  why  they  fail  in  English  in  the  high  school, 
and  many  will  say,  "Because  the  teacher  did  not  make  it  inter- 
esting." What  they  really  want  now.  to  make  the  work  interesting, 
is  not  more  story-telling  by  the  teacher,  but  a  greater  opportunity 
for  self-expression.  It  is  as  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  for  the 
average  student  to  express  himself  naturally  in  writing  as  it  is 
for  a  fish  to  fly,  although  some  do  accomplish  it  occasionally  when 
they  feel  frisky.  In  story-telling  I  turn  the  pupils  loose,  within 
bounds,  and  try  to  give  them  a  chance  for  spontaneous  self-expres- 
sion.    I  never  assign  a  lesson,  except  to  say,  "Always  have  a  story 
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ready. "  I  never  insist  that  a  pupil  tell  a  story.  In  fact,  I  refuse 
to  let  him  do  so  unless  he  has  found  one  that  he  likes  and  that  he 
thinks  will  interest  the  class  and  that  he  has  prepared  and  wants 
to  tell. 

I  do  everything  I  can  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  tell  stories,  to 
actual  audiences  not  made  up  of  schoolmates.  As  a  result  I 
have  had  boys  telling  stories  to  Sunday-school  classes,  to  Boy 
Scout  Societies,  and  to  children  in  the  home  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  girls  have  been  still  more  ambitious^  and  have  prepared  for 
more  formidable  efforts.  Some  of  the  more  mature  girls  have 
tried  their  powers  once  a  week  on  an  audience  of  from  twenty  to 
eighty  children,  in  one  of  the  recreation-park  libraries.  One 
Senior  girl  prepared  weekly  programs  for  nine  weeks  in  succession. 
The  only  reward  she  expected  for  this  service  was  the  joy  she 
found  in  pleasing  the  children. 

Thirty-five  girls,  in  groups  of  two  and  three,  provided  a  daily 
hour  for  stories  and  games  at  a  neighborhood  recreation  center. 
In  this  group  there  were  each  day  from  twenty  to  thirty  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  This  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  because 
the  children  were  as  restless  as  butterflies,  and  had  to  be  taught  to 
sit  still  and  listen.  The  girls  learned  at  once  that  the  only  effectual 
appeal  was  that  of  the  story.  A  command  to  be  obeyed  was  of 
no  avail.  "WTien  interest  in  the  story  did  not  hold  these  children, 
they  slipped  from  their  chairs  and  flitted  away  without  ceremony. 

The  Sunday  schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  offer 
opportunities  for  some  students.  Several  have  visited  hospitals 
and  have  been  enthusiastic  over  the  experience.  Girls  of  seventeen 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  the  helpless  sick  children. 
To  make  the  class  practice  contribute  to  this  work,  and  to  provide 
suitable  material  for  it,  it  became  necessary  to  control  to  soroe 
extent  the  sources  from  which  pupils  took  their  stories. 

My  classes  include  pupils  of  such  varied  ages  and  temperaments 
that  we  cover  the  entire  field  of  story  literature  in  our  search  for 
material,  leaving  out  only  those  subjects  and  authors  which,  to 
the  children,  carry  some  latent  suggestion  of  school  work  After 
trying  various  experiments,  we  are  now  collecting  a  library  of  our 
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own.  Each  pupil  contributes  the  price  he  would  pay  for  his  own 
copy  if  the  entire  class  bought  and  used  the  same  book — an  experi- 
ment that  was  tried  with  but  little  success.  Because  of  the  limited 
character  of  the  material  to  be  found  in  any  one  volume,  the  pupil 
frequently  read  the  entire  book  in  his  search  for  a  story  that  inter- 
ested him.  Since  the  majority  of  the  class  had  done  the  same  thing 
by  the  time  he  told  the  story  that  he  had  selected,  he  addressed 
an  audience  whose  interest  was  sated,  and  the  bored  expression  of 
his  classmates  was  enough  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  class.  The  story-telling  classes  contain  more 
than  a  hundred  pupils  each  semester.  There  is  now  available, 
for  the  use  of  each  one  of  these  pupils,  who  has  contributed  only  the 
cost  of  a  single  volume,  a  carefully  selected  library  of  more  than  200 
volumes  of  the  best  short  stories,  including  folk  tales,  fairy  tales, 
and  m>ths  of  many  nations,  and  many  volumes  of  the  classic 
short  stories  for  older  people.  The  members  of  the  story-telling 
classes  are  f>ermitted  to  exchange  books  as  frequently  as  they  like. 
At  first  each  pupil  avails  himself  of  this  privilege  to  the  utmost. 
A  careful  record  is  kept  of  all  these  exchanges  The  final  choice 
of  each  student  is  thus  indicative  of  his  temperament  and  the  stages 
of  his  intellectual  development.  He  thus  gets  hold  of  the  kind  of 
intellectual  food  suited  to  his  appetite  and  powers  of  assimilation, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  in  his  study  of  literature  in  the  English 
classes,  where  much  of  the  material  given  him  as  a  matter  of 
course  is  beyond  his  comprehension. 

We  discuss  the  types  of  stories  suited  to  children  of  different 
ages  and  temperaments,  and  the  question  of  selecting  stories  within 
the  understanding  of  children  brought  up  in  various  environ- 
ments. 

Some  pupils  scorn  children's  stories  and  use  the  great  master- 
pieces of  short-story  fiction.  These  are  more  difficult  to  prepare, 
because  they  must  be  condensed,  and  in  many  cases  they  lose  their 
literary  charm  in  the  process.  I  do  everything  I  can  think  of  to 
stimulate  a  search  for  new  stories,  and  refxise  to  listen  to  stories 
that  have  only  been  heard  by  the  pupil,  because  I  believe  that  much 
of  the  value  of  the  work  Lies  in  the  close  reading  one  must  do  to 
find  a  suitable  story  and  commit  its  salient  features  to  memory. 
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The  same  objection  applies  to  permitting  the  student  to  describe 
events  which  he  has  seen  depicted  in  the  moving-picture  shows. 
By  permitting  pupils  to  choose  their  own  stories  their  voluntary 
interest  in  telling  the  story  is  secured,  and  they  read  widely  in  their 
search  for  something  which  really  appeals  to  them.  The  pupil 
thus  enters  the  great  field  of  story  literature  by  the  portal  most 
attractive  to  him.  By  encouraging  students  to  tell  stories  outside 
of  school,  an  actual  connection  is  established  between  their  life  i 
outside  and  the  thing  learned  in  school.  ■ 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  in  one  of 
my  classes  to  provide  a  series  of  interesting  books  for  his  thirteen- 
year-old  brother  to  read.  The  younger  brother  did  not  like  to 
read,  and  did  not  want  to  spend  his  evenings  at  home.  The  older 
brother  had  burdened  himself  with  a  paternal  responsibility  for 
his  welfare.  The  last  report  I  had  was  to  the  effect  that  the  lad 
was  developing  an  insatiable  appetite  for  stories  of  adventure,  and 
had  just  finished  the  second  volume  of  Charles  Reade's  long  story, 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  and  was  ready  for  something  more. 

That  the  parents  are  interested  in  this  work  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  take  the  time  to  select  and 
bring  home  new  and  interesting  books  as  rewards  and  surprises 
for  the  ambitious  performers.  One  eighteen-year-old  girl  came 
dancing  into  my  room  one  day,  proclaiming  with  childish  joy  that 
her  father  had  brought  her  three  lovely  fairy-story  books  the  night 
before.  This  father,  a  busy  lawyer,  had  taken  the  time  to  do  this 
because  he  believed  in  the  wholesomeness  of  his  daughter's  enthud- 
asm  for  story-telling.  ■ 

Students  of  high-school  age  are  old  enough  to  wish  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  and  advice  of  older  people.  I  believe 
that  we  cannot  teach  them  too  soon  that  if  they  are  to  be  self- 
directing  they  must  study  their  problem  with  all  the  intelligence 
they  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  While  self-analysis  may  be,  and 
is,  a  dangerous  practice,  when  unintelligently  practiced,  we  know 
that  the  young  people  will  assert  themselves,  and  they  need  to  be 
taught  a  method  of  intellectual  analysis  that  will  help  them  to  realize 
that  conclusions  attained  by  such  a  means  are,  notwithstanding 
their  inexperience,  likely  to  be  safer  than  those  based  on  feelings 
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alone.  I  believe  that  the  exerdse  of  trying  to  stir  the  interest  of  an 
audience,  and  then  saying  to  one's  self,  "Now,  how  did  I  do  it?*' 
or  *'AMiat  should  I  have  done  ?"  is  a  good  thing,  and  will  lead  in  the 
long  run  to  a  wholesome  self-analysis  which  in  its  turn  will  lead 
to  a  safe  self-direction.  The  struggle  to  overcome  embarrassment 
is  forgotten  when  the  student  can  be  brought  to  study  his  audience 
while  he  tells  a  story.  The  thought  that  he  must  be  on  the  watch 
for  evidence  of  lack  of  interest  comes  to  occupy  all  the  attention 
not  required  to  recall  the  story,  and  fear  is  forgotten. 

I  try  to  have  students  realize  that  they  must  win  the  sympathy 
^of  the  audience  addressed.    An  audience  will  at  first  give  its 
f  attention  expectantly,  but  the  speaker  must  win  and  hold  its 
sympathy  if  the  attention  is  to  continue. 

■  I  try  to  have  my  students  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  they  cannot 
add  something  of  reality,  of  clearness,  vividness,  and  charm  to 
the  story  in  the  telling,  they  have  no  legitimate  excuse  for  taking 

■  the  time  of  any  audience  that  could  save  time  by  reading  for  itself. 
In  all  this  variety  of  considerations  I  do  not  forget,  nor  do  I  let 
the  pupils  forget,  that  our  primary  purpose  is  to  become  effective 
and  pleasing  in  speech,  and  gracious  and  well-poised  in  manner, 
and  that  we  must  be  sincere  in  our  desire  to  give  pleasure;  other- 
wise we  merely  waste  the  time  of  our  hearers  in  order  to  satisfy 
our  own  egotism. 
H  My  purpose  is  not  to  produce  parlor  entertainers,  nor  pro- 
"fessional  story-teUers.  Some  students,  indeed,  aspire  to  be  both, 
and  some  are  led  into  library  and  kindergarten  work,  as  the  result 
of  the  new  interest  and  a  realization  of  its  possibilities.  My 
purpose,  however,  is  to  free  students  from  self-consciousness  through 
story-telling;  to  help  them  develop  the  poise  we  Americans  are 
said  to  lack;  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  real  happiness  that 
comes  from  giving  pleasure  to  others.  What  the  children  want  is 
the  story.  Story-tellers  need  only  to  be  simple  and  sincere  to 
satisfy  the  child;  but  for  their  own  satisfaction  they  must  not  be 
content  with  a  low  grade  of  scholarship,  or  with  a  cramped,  un- 
sympathetic manner  of  displaying  it.  A  beautiful  story  is  a  work 
of  art,  depicting  some  phase  of  life  and  truth,  and  for  its  adequate 
expression   there   is   required   an   exquisite   technique.    Nothing 
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fine  can  be  cx>iistdercd  wasted  if  it  b  given  to  a  hungry  cfaDd.  Wbit- 
ever  we  are — wiKther  stiff  and  onyidifiag,  soft  and  scntiaKBtai. 
tntcQectiial  or  cmotioaai — wt  must  eqwess  ouncives.  If  in  6da% 
this  we  are  to  do  more  than  merdy  to  express  what  we  wish  we 
woe,  the  change  must  first  come  frcan  within.  It  is  futile  to  hope 
thatamanngof  cnuMiion  can  be  aasomed  wtedi  wffl  socccarfaBy 
mask  COT  real  aelves,  except  for  the  n¥»TWTrt  pg^Kap*  We  taast 
reelect  individuality  and  seek  to  develop  its  most  effective 
eaprcttion,  rather  than  slavishly  to  imitate  anything  or  anybody. 
Mtich  of  the  nffdlr^  friction  of  life  would  be  avoided  if  we 
couM.  with  dignity  and  self-respect,  accept  ourselves  and  make  the 
best  of  it. 

I  believe  it  is  a  vahiaUe  tfaiiig  that  the  spiritual  victory  ovtr 
iinrravwiaMe  £ear  and  ridicale  should  be  won  in  youth.  Mucli 
of  the  affectation  which  we  see  in  grown  people  is  due  to  an  un- 
reasockable  bomility,  or  perfaa{K  it  would  be  better  named  if  we 
called  it  hdi  of  rcq^ect  for  one's  own  individuality. 

My  pupils  frequently  want  me  to  show  them  bow  to  read,  or 
to  show  them  how  to  tdl  a  given  story.  I  sometimes  do  it  for  them, 
ajing  afterwards,  "Now  you  do  it."  Then  I  show  tbem  how 
omiatural  it  is  for  them  to  try  to  express  themselves  in  the  light 
of  my  understanding,  ^lien  I  ask,  "What  does  it  mean  to  >vw  ?" 
"How  do  vMi  fed  about  it?"  they  invariably  have  ideas  of  thdr 
own  which  I  hasten  to  show  tbem  are  aU  they  should  hope  to  express 
unless  they  widt  to  be  both  artificial  and  insincere. 

I  try  to  hav'e  my  pupils  realize  that  the  accumulation  of  stories 
soitahle  for  all  kinds  of  orrMJnirt  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  not 
of  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

I  also  try  to  ha\*e  them  realiae  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
the  expectant  chiklren  who  arc  waiting  for  them.  A  failure  to 
keep  an  appointment  can  be  poni^ed  no  more  severely  than  by 
refusing  to  let  the  pupil  have  a  second  diance  to  disappoint  the 
childfen.  Our  indifcmice  to  obligations  und^taken,  like  our 
superficiality,  is  only  ome  of  our  national  shortcomings.  We 
balk  at  zK>thing.  Anytiung  that  will  serve  to  throw  us  for  a  moment 
into  the  Umdight;  anything  that  will  tend  to  bring  us  a  little 
public  applause,  we  are  ready  to  oodertake  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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Everyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  writing  of  Freshmen  and" 
near-Freshmen  knows  that  spelling  must  be  taught  continuously 
throughout  the  high  school  or  the  preparatory  school.  Whatever 
the  proper  time  and  place  for  this  teaching  may  be  in  theory,  we 
know  that  high-schoo!  graduates  and  college  Freshmen  are  deficient 
in  spelling.  On  the  average,  college  candidates  misspell  more  than 
one  word  in  every  hundred  running  words  they  write.  One  out  of 
every  six  candidates  for  college  cannot  copy  a  sentence  into  an 
examination  book  without  writing  at  least  one  word  incorrectly.' 

'Statistics  from  enlratuie  exajninations  In  English  coaducted  by  the  College 
Board. 

The  remedy  in  the  high  school  and  the  preparatory  school  is. 
first,  to  call  attention  to  the  form  of  new  words  as  they  enter  th^ 
students'  vocabulary,  and  secondly,  to  demand  inflexibly  absoh 
precision  in  the  spelling  of  those  words  which  exist  in  the  higl 
school  graduate's  vocabulary  and  which  he  most  commonly  mis- 
spells. These  words  are  now  known  within  fairly  definite  limits. 
For  instance,  misspellings  of  the  40  words  which  follow  represent 
more  than  27  per  cent  of  the  total  misspellings  in  the  examinations 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  English  in  the 
six  years. 

modifies 

don't 

modifying 


Its 

too 

independent 

together 

believe 

dependent 

committee 

therefore 

pleasant 

principal 

separate 


acknowledge 

extension 

there 

acquaintance 

occasionally 

complement 

occurred 

discipline 
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grammar 

referring 

o'clock 

benefit 

comparatively 

immediately 

possessive 

existence 

antecedent 

possession 

comma 

business 

their 

forty-four 

receive 

prophecy 

equipped 

principle 

In  like  maaner  250  words  represent  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
^misspellings.  In  other  words,  the  gravamen  of  this  whole  matter  is 
s<^  clearly  reducible  to  definite  limits  as  to  make  a  high-school 
te:a^er  who  sets  his  boys  and  girls  at  large  in  the  world  to  write 
occ^assum,  dispair,  independantj  clearly  chargeable  with  neglect  of 
dxity. 

When,  however,  all  our  lists  are  compiled  and  our  students  are 
H^fc-bituated  to  them,  there  remain  two  fruitful  causes  of  error  which 
ha.A'e  been  neglected.  Modem  spelling-books,  some  of  them  excel- 
J&Txt  compilations  in  other  respects,  agree  in  almost  completely 
igT>oring  these  two  causes  of  error.  And  yet,  out  of  every  one 
livrndred  words  misspelled  by  high-school  graduates,  almost  exactly 
t^^^'cnty  are  mistakes  in  possessives  or  in  word-compounding.  Of  the 
t''^rc  causes  of  error  the  latter  is  the  more  prevalent. 

POSSESSIVES 

Tliese  mistakes,  as  far  as  the  work  of  college  candidates  is  con- 
c^tTied,  are  caused  in  the  main  not  by  ignorance  but  by  inaccuracy 
*^*-  ^ting  the  proper  form  of  the  word.  The  apostrophe  is  omitted 
^^  intruded  just  as  the  r  is  omitted  in  occurred  and  the  a  intruded  in 
tnepast  tense  led.  It  is  not  that  the  rules  for  possessives  have  never 
^^^ti  taught,  but  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  practiced, 
^e  remedy  is  patent.  Either  by  sufficient  written  exercises,  or 
Pf^ferably  by  the  constant  appearance  of  possessive  forms  in  the 
fetation  exercises  which  should  accompany  the  work  of  instruction 
ot  spelling,  the  student  should  be  given  the  ability  to  see  as  soon  as 
H  "C  has  written  it  down  that  the  word  is  wrong  in  form.  Yet  in 
H  five  of  the  best  eight  modern  spellers  insp>ected,  not  a  single  pos- 
^       sessive  occurs  in  any  of  the  dictation  exercises, 
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WORD-COMPOUNDING 

There  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  Of  every  ten  words  mfe-' 
8p>eUcd  by  college  candidates,  more  than  one  is  a  mistake  in  word- 
compounding.  No  speller  that  I  know  of  attempts  to  tackle  the 
problem,  and  that  is  not  surprising.  To  cover  the  subject  of 
hyphenation  with  anything  approaching  completeness  is  impoKiblc 
in  school  and  wholly  inadvisable.  In  one  handbook  for  young 
writers  there  are  stated  twenty- four  rules  to  govern  hj'phenationaad 
in  another  eighteen.  The  l>est  that  can  be  done  is  to  examine  the 
errors  which  college  candidates  actually  make  in  the  compounding 
of  words  and  to  consider  how  these  common  errors  may  be  avoidd. 


MATERIAL 


The  student's  difficulty  is  not  merely  in  deciding  whether 
not  to  put  a  hyphen  between  two  words.  He  must  decide  whether 
to  write  them  (i)  separate,  (2)  with  a  h>'phen,  or  (3)  solid.  Id 
studying  the  mistakes  in  word-comjxiunding  in  English  papers  of 
candidates  for  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  examina- 
tions for  the  past  six  years,  I  classified  all  such  mistakes  as  foUovi^: 


I 


CLASS  I.      E&aOBS  OF  SEPARATION 

A.  Writing  two  words  separate  instead  of  solid. 

B.  Writing  two  words  separate  instead  of  with  a  hyphen. 

C.  Writing  two  words  with  a  hyphen  instead  of  solid. 

CLASS  n.      ERRORS  OF  UMFICATIOM 

A.  Writing  two  words  solid  instead  of  separate. 

B.  Writing  two  words  with  a  h>'phcn  instead  of  separate. 

C.  Writing  two  words  solid  instead  of  with  a  hyphen. 


The  sum  total  of  errors  under  Class  I  was  slightly  less  than  eight- 
een times  as  numerous  as  the  total  under  Class  IT.  In  other  wonli, 
the  tendency  to  separate  is  nearly  eighteen  times  stronger  than  '^^ 
tendency  to  combine  iyi  students  of  (he  age  of  eighteen.  Again,  of  thcW 
total  number  of  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  separation  or  of 
unification,  nearly  /j  per  cent  uvre  caused  by  the  attempt  to  foru  a 
hyphen  into  a  word  which  should  be  written  solid. 
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REMEDY 

Ihese  facts  should  give  pause  to  teachers  who  approach  the 

Hon  of  word-compounding  with  a  list  of  rules  for  writing  the 

ten;  for  the  student  already  writes  the  hyphen  to  an  outrageous 

,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  every  four  in  which  he  writes  it  he 

Dog.    The  teacher  would  bring  his  students  more  in  line  with 

xn  asage  and  would  reduce  their  errors  of  word-compounding 

materially  if  instead  of  all  rules  for  writing  the  h>phen  he 

to  say  to  them,  "When  you  are  in  doubt  and  feel  inclined  to 

wo  words  with  a  h>-phen,  denU,     When  in  doubtt  write  solid." 

he  nature  and  extent  of  error  must  be  known  before  rules  are 

ced  and  presented.     Only  such  rules  and  principles  should  be 

t  as  will  remove  the  errors  prevailing.     The  following  eleven 

tions  for  word-compounding  are  not  theoretical  rules  but  rather 

sificalion  of  all  the  errors  of  word-compounding  observed  in 

ork  of  candidates  for  college.    The  examples  given  are,  of 

s,  selected  because  they  are  ty-pical.     Many  iastances  can  at 

be  thought  of  which  will  not  fall  in  any  of  these  eleven  classes, 

ceptions  can  be  found  to  almost  all  of  them;  but  they  have 

knerit,  that  if  followed  they  would  obviate  95  per  cent  of 

ikes  which  high-schoo!  graduates  are  actually  making.     It 

■  seen  that  the  first  six  directions  are  aimed  at  the  elimination 

t  intrusive  hyphen  which  causes  nearly  three  out  of  every 

mistakes  in  word-compounding. 

not  amputate  prefixes: 
a:  ahead,  apiece 
after:  afternoon,  afterwards 
be:  beside,  between 
fore;  foreman,  forefather 
inter:  intercollegiate,  interscholastic 
mis:  mLs.spc]I,  mistake 
out:  outdoor,  outskirts 
over:  overboard,  overestimate 
re;  rearrange,  review 
there;  thereby,  therein 
through,  thorough:  thoroughfare,  throughout 
to:  together,  toward,  today 
un:  unnerved,  unnecessary 
under:  underneath,  underhand 
where:  whereas,  wherewithal 
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themselves 


upon 
within 


3.  Write  solid  two  nouns  used  together  to  make  &  third: 
battleship  moonlight 

footprint  workshop 

headmasttt 

3.  Write  solid  any,  epery,  no,  some,  when  they  are  combined  with  -body,  -Hmfi 
-wiure;  but  with  one,  to  avoid  putting  two  vowels  together,  write  sepanu^ 

anything  something 

everywhere  no  one 

nobody  some  one 

4.  Write  solid  compound  personal  pronouns: 

itself 
oneself 

5.  Write  solid  derivative  prepositions: 

alongside 
into 

6.  Write  solid  the  following  points  of  the  compass  and  their  derivatives; 

northeast  southeast 

northwest  southwest 

(northeaster)  (south  westeriy) 

7.  Write  the  hyphen  with  two  or  more  words  used  together  as  a  single  adjec- 
tive preceding  its  noun: 

blood-red  gray-haired 

gold -rimmed  up-to-date 

S.  Write  the  hyphen  in  place  of  and  when  you  write  a  number: 

one  hundred  and  twenty -one 

forty-four 
9.  Write  the  hyphen  with  wZ/aa  a  prefix: 

self-defense  self-sacrifice 

self-evident 
to.  Write  the  hyphen  with  good-bye^  a  contraction  of  God  be  vn'  you. 
II.  Write  separate: 

all  right  near  by 

inasmuch  as  per  cent 

in  spite  of 

This  classiBcation  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  students 
who  in  the  past  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  few  clear  and  de&nite 
directions  for  h>'phen-writing.     Perhaps  they  may  prove  to  others, 
as  they  have  proved  to  me,  a  means  of  clearer  delimitation  of  the    3 
spelling  problem — a  reclamation  of  that  unfenced  comer  of  the  ^ 
spelling  field  within  which  our  flocks  are  to  be  pastured,  forty  ^« 
feeding  like  one. 
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"WHAT  DO  YOU  MAKE  OF  TfflS?"' 

"What  do  you  make  of  this?"  Nothing,  Mr.  Editor.  Nor  can 
I  perceive  from  the  few  words  prefaced  to  his  exhibit  of  questions  and 
answers  what  the  writer  of  the  article  expected  to  make  of  it.  To  me 
the  tests  seem  futile.  In  another  way  they  suggest  thai  the  author 
ought  to  be  congratulated,  for  his  class  is  delightfully  healthy  and 
normal. 

If  he  is  troubled  by  the  results,  hasn't  he  started  on  a  wrong 
assumption  ?  About  the  middle  of  June  all  through  the  Middle  West 
Aoys  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  were  graduated  from 
sundry  and  divers  high  schools.  They  were  boys  in  every  sense  of  the 
'word,  just  plain,  hearty,  wholesome  boys.  Then,  lo  and  behold! 
-About  October  i,  eighty-six  of  the  number  by  chance,  after  a  summer 
spent  on  the  farm  or  in  the  store,  on  the  tennis  court  or  diamond,  or 
in  the  swimming  hole,  enter  a  certain  college  and  by  some  strange 
alchemy  at  once  become  men,  "first-year  men." 

I  shout  with  glee  that  my  high-school  boys  do  not  know  Masefield 
and  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  and  Amy  Lowell,  but  do  have  as  "fa- 
-vorite  poets"  Riley  and  Longfellow  and  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth.  If 
the  first  are  essentials,  aren't  you  glad  these  men  have  escaped  for  at 
least  six  weeks?  Why  should  boys  whose  favorite  novelists  are  Lon- 
don, Wright,  Dickens,  Scott,  and  O.  Henry,  all  voluminous  writers 
with  books  in  scries  (that  delight  of  a  reading  boy),  be  expected  to 
know  the  Greek  dramatists,  Chinese  philosophers,  Shakespearean  char- 
acters outside  the  plays  commonly  found  in  a  boyS  field,  French 
sculptors,  and  expatriated  American  painters  ? 

And  their  "awareness"!  Why  not  test  it  in  their  own  field?  Is  it 
to  be  shown  by  knowledge  of  the  somewhat  obscure  Cadorna?  Even 
the  United  States  government  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  him  and 
his  needs  to  aid  his  country  efficiently  in  time  to  avert  disaster.  Suvla 
Bay  ?  Perhaps  if  the  writer  had  been  aware  of  the  correct  spelling, 
the  boys  might  have  shown  their  awareness  more  frequently.  Bolshe- 
viki?    Who  is  aware  of  anything  about   these  save  their  horrible, 
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changing,  growing  menace?    Siberl?    Why  not  any  other  brigadier- 
general  among  the  host  of  officers  of  an  army  of  2,000,000  men  ?  ^| 

Why  should  these  boys,  suddenly  translated  into  men,  be  expcctetl^ 
to  be  reading  within  the  first  ^x  weeks  after  the  operation  anj 
but  their  lessons  and  their  required  books  ? 

But  now  that  the  writer  has  made  his  test  what  is  he  going 
Will  he  build  on  the  favorite  poets  already  loved  and  connect  Ihi 
immortal  beauty  and  their  lofty  idealism  more  closely  to  the  daily  li' 
of  my  boys  ?  If  so,  God  bless  him  I  Will  he  drag  my  American  boj 
who  love  Riley  and  Longfellow,  through  the  materialism  of  Sudcnnai 
and  Hauptmann?  If  so,  God  forbidi  Now  that  these  boy-men  are 
approaching  more  nearly  the  time  of  active  participation  in  business 
and  the  affairs  of  citizenship,  will  he  use  their  liking  for  Dickens,  Harold 
Bell  Wright,  and  Scott,  and  the  Literary  Digest  and  Saturday  Evening 
Post  to  strengthen  their  perception  of  and  grasp  of  the  high  ethical 
principles  so  necessary  for  genuine  success  in  the  fields  of  business  awi  1 
citizenship?    If  so,  God  speed!  ^M 

But  let  him  look  out,  for  the  kind  of  investigation  he  has  under- 
taken may  very  easily  prove  the  equation  "pep  minus  purpose  equals 
piffle." 


A  High-School  Tsacher 


d 


THE  EXAMINER'S  CATECHISM 
B,  PHiijOsoPHy  OT  ExAjnxiNC 

Are  there  irreconcilable  differences  between  examinations  given  as  eitcr- 
nal  tests  to  satisfy  interested  authority  and  examinations  given  as  means 
of  growth  and  development  ?  ^M 

Is  it  consistent  with  modem  educational  philosophy  to  continue  tratK-^' 
tional  s>'Stenis  of  examinations,  as  commonly  employed  as  a  basis  of  pro- 
motions, in  which  pupils  feel  that  they  must  pass  set  examinations  at  stated 
times  or  fail  to  maintain  their  places  in  the  school  ? 

What  philosophical  considerations  seem  to  determine  the  purposes  of 
examinations  ? 

What  are  the  most  prominent  motives  that  appeal  to  pupils  who  do  their 
studying  primarily  T^ith  reference  to  6nal  examinations? 

W'^hat  are  some  of  the  evil  results  of  emphasis  upon  examinations  as 
incentive  to  study? 

Within  what  limits  is  it  true  that  tmder  present  systems  of  examlniz 
teachers  cannot  get  at  the  things  most   highly  prized  educationally- 
the  effect  of  teaching  upon  the  development  of  sodal  attitudes  or  upon  the 
establishment  of  specific  habits  ? 
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Should  examinations  be  made  educative  in  the  sense  that  they  enable 
the  student  to  test  his  own  powers  ? 

Uliai  can  be  done  in  giving  examinations  to  interest  pupils  more  in  beat* 
ing  their  own  records  than  in  beating  the  records  of  others  ? 

In  what  sense  may  examinations  afford  satisfaction  to  the  thoughtful 
student  who  finds  therein  opportunity  for  new  combinations  of  ideas  ? 

Should  examinations  be  made  educational  in  the  sense  that  they  make 
the  student  conscious  of  the  growing  process?  To  what  extent  may  they 
serve  as  opportunities  for  encouragement  and  enthusiasm  ? 

Wliich  is  the  more  valid  test,  that  of  information  or  that  of  appreciation, 
in  examinations  on  literature  ? 

What  arc  the  most  important  mora!  effects,  either  good  or  bad,  resulting 
^rom  the  traditional  method  of  examining  such  as  is  commonly  used  as  a  basis 
^^^      ^f  promotion  in  public  schools  and  as  a  requirement  for  college  entrance  ? 

^^^y  FOR  THE  POETRY  STUDENT  OF  2219 

^^P  The  seminar  of  the  literature  department  of  some  university  is  going 

^^  ^0  sfMJnd  fruitful  hours  of  delightful  study  in  the  year  2219  over  the  all- 

■  absorbing  topic  of  the  origin  of  the  free-verse  and  similar  movements 

■  ^hich  ruffled,  even  if  they  did  not  change,  the  current  of  poetic  develop- 
I  anent  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  Even  as  we  have 
I  quarried  in  the  private  papers  and  correspondence  of  Elizabethans  to 
I  puzzle-piece  together  the  attempts  of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Sir  Phillip 
^^L  Sidney  to  force  classic  quantitative  measures  upon  English  poetry,  and 

"  as  we  spend  days  and  time  discussing  what  the  lost  poems  of  Spenser 
were  about  rather  than  reading  the  extant  ones  and  appreciating  them, 
so  will  graduate  students  of  the  later  centuries  dig  up  the  files  of  our 
present-day  periodicals  to  learn,  if  possible,  who  started  it  all. 

So  far  it  has  been  proved  satisfactorily,  I  believe,  that  the  translators 
of  the  Bible,  and  Shakespeare,  Carlyle,  Meredith,  Hunt,  Ruskin,  and 
Conrad  all  knew  the  secret  of  cadence  and  therefore  were  innocently 
guilty  of  free  verse,  not  having  cotuage,  or  cleverness,  or  eccentricity, 
to  print  it  as  such.  One  wonders  whether  it  might  not  be  proven  that 
every  writer  of  great  prose  has  produced  passages  as  beautiful  and  force- 
ful as  those  of  any  strenuous  "wrighter"  of  a  modem  ejaculation. 

With  delight  such  as  that  which  surges  over  the  discoverer  of  a  banal 
college  essay  by  Thorcau,  or  the  candidate  for  the  doctorate  who  chances 
to  read  upon  an  unrecorded  early  simile  later  dubbed  Petrarchan,  I 
chanced  upon  the  possible  though  all-unknowing  inventors  of  modem 
verse  freedom,  for  there  were  two. 
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In  the  delightful  extravaganza  Troy  Town,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch,  whose  present  position  as  professor  of  English  literature  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  corroborates,  according  to  the  tenets  of  schol- 
arly investigation,  the  view  here  adduced,  Caleb,  the  masculine  chaj>eron 
of  the  absent-minded  hero,  kills  time  on  one  occasion  by  relating  how 
once  and  once  only  in  his  life  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  poetic  composition. 
He  and  Joe  Bonaday — Joe  was  a  Barnstaple  man — were  working  a 
smack  around  from  Bristol — the  Betsy  Anne  it  was — when  one  August 
afternoon  a  dead  calm  fell.  After  they  had  sung  h\'mns,  and  discussed 
and  cussed  the  weather,  Caleb  suggested  they  make  up  poetry.  Accord- 
ingly they  retired,  one  forward,  the  other  aft,  until  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
time  was  called,  and  they  met  amidships.     Caleb  recited  his: 

Sec  her  glidin*  dro*  the  water, 

Far,  far,  away! 
Many  a  true  heart's  never  to  be  found. 


"The  last  line  alludes  to  my  gal  wot  had  recently  e-Ioped  wnth  a 
Rooshan,"  Caleb  explained. 
Then  Joe  produced  his  effort. 

^are  thee  well,  Barnstaple  steeple, 

Fare  thee  well,  I  say. 
Never  shall  I  see  thee,  once  ogen,  a  long  time  ago. 

What  an  anthology  of  wavelets  they  might  have  gathered  thai 
afternoon!  For  they  were  just  going  to  have  another  shy  at  it  when  the 
breeze  set  in. 

But  why  regret  the  songs  that  Sappho  never  sang!  Read  these  two 
gems  aloud  as  the  Imagists  insist,  let  the  tongue  caress  the  cadences, 
dwell  upon  the  spectrums  they  stipple  upon  the  imagination.  And  you, 
scholar  of  the  future,  look  not  with  too  disdainful  eye  upon  such  humble 
beginnings  of  such  mighty  disturbances  as  you  are  investigating. 


Clak£Kce  Stratton 


Centrai  Hicb  Schooi. 
Si.  Louis.  Mo. 
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"PREDIGESTED"  VERSUS  "SOCIALIZED"  COURSES 

As  evidenced  more  and  more  in  recent  articles  and  addresses, 
some  impatience  is  developing  between  defenders  of  high-school 
reading  courses  in  *' classics"  and  advocates  of  high-school  reading 
courses  in  *' modern  literature,"  especially  fiction,  on  the  familiar 
grounds  that  the  first  lacks  interest  and  the  second  value.  But 
wherefore  these  internal  dissensions  when  all  forces  and  energies 
should  be  combined  against  error  approaching  from  without,  and 
threatening  the  utter  destruction  of  all  reading  of  literature 
because  it  isn't  "practical"  or  "vocational"  or  whatever  it  ought 
to  be  to  increase  the  dollar-earning  capacity  of  the  reader  I  In 
every  dispute  between  the  well-meaning  there  is  usually  a  middle 
way  that  is  also  the  right  way  upon  which  both  parties  to  the 
controversy  may  agree. 

Why  should  not  a  high-school  reading  course  begin  with 
"modern  literature,  esp)ecially  fiction,"  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  the  members  of  the  class  are  reading  fiction  already  and 
enjoying  it  ?  Why  should  they  not,  then^  be  led  to  discover  dif- 
ferences between  works  of  fiction,  and  that  some  are  more  enjoy- 
able and  in  certain  respects  "better"  than  others?  (Words  in 
quotation  marks  are  words  which  everybody  uses  and  no  two 
persons  use  with  the  same  meaning.)  Why  should  they  not 
develop  a  desire  to  discover  for  themselves  why  some  books  are 
supposed  to  be  better  than  others;  and  why  should  they  not 
themselves  elect  at  least  some  of  the  books  to  be  examined,  if 
not  all  of  them  ?  Why  should  not  this  desire  presently  lead  them 
to  examine  books  that  are  not  fiction,  and  even  books  that  are 
commonly  called  "classics,"  if  only  to  determine  why  they  are  so 
called,  and  whether  or  not  they  really  have  any  claim  to  considera- 
tion because  of  interest  or  quality  ?  Under  wise  and  sympathetic 
leadership,  may  not  a  class  easily  be  brought  to  shape  for  itself  a 
much  stronger  and  more  systematic  course  than  anybody  would 
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dare  to  "prescribe'*  for  it,  provided  only  that  it  does  not  "have" 
to  take  it  ? 

Is  it  not  as  fair  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  traditional  prac- 
tice of  forcing  a  class  over  a  predetermined  reading  course  as  it  is  to 
question  the  sanity  of  letting  it  read  what  it  pleases  without  direc- 
tion or  suggestion?  Will  not  any  class  readily  respond  to  sym- 
pathetic counsel  if  allowed  to  exercise  its  own  volition  in  acting 
upon  it  ?  If  requested  to  co-operate  in  making  its  own  reading 
course,  the  desired  ends  fully  explained  and  inevitable  variations 
in  taste  allowed  for,  will  it  not  gladly  enter  into  experiments  just 
to  sec  how  they  will  work  out,  even  perhaps  to  making  gingerly 
examination  of  a  "Sp)eech  on  Conciliation"  ?  Will  not  every  mem- 
ber of  it  join  heartily  in  the  community  effort  to  test,  broaden, 
improve  its  own  literary  appreciation  and  understanding,  and  will 
it  not  ^d  many  things  good  even  though  they  used  to  be  on  the 
"required"  list,  and  likable  because  nobody  is  trying  cither  to 
coax  or  compel  liking?  Best  of  all,  will  not  every  member  of  that 
class  have  developed  initiative,  confidence,  and  strength  ? 

A  predetermined  dietetic  or  literary  curriculum,  however  abso- 
lutely and  scientifically  correct  it  may  be  for  the  average  human 
being,  cannot  often,  if  ever,  be  the  best  for  any  individual,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "average"  individual.  Neither  is  it 
healthful  for  the  individual  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  promptings 
of  casual  or  disordered  appetite.  The  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
study  the  philosophy  of  diet  and  in  accordance  with  it  to  be  willing 
to  try  at  least  once  an>'thing  recommended,  and  so  to  find  out 
what  really  is  good  for  him.  If  he  is  young  enough  will  he  not 
enjoy  the  experimenting  if  judiciously  directed?  When  he  doa 
find  out  what  is  good  for  him  will  he  not  almost  infallibly  "like 
it":  and  in  the  process  of  finding  out  will  he  not  acquire  pwwer, 
taste,  and  initiative  that  will  safeguard  him  and  others  all  his 
life?  Isn't  this  the  end  of  education,  in  diet,  literature,  and  all 
other  matters  whatsoever  ? 

E.  M.  H. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 
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THE  ASSOCL\TIONS 

THE   KANSAS   ASSOCIATION 

Because  of  the  Influenza  epidemic  last  fall,  all  educational  meetings 
in  Kansas  were  omitted,  and  the  work  of  the  English  Association  was 
thereby  seriously  interrupted  for  the  year,  although  the  Executive 
Committee  is  making  such  progress  as  it  can  by  correspondence.  The 
energies  of  the  Association  are  at  present  centered  upon  the  e£Fort  toward 
making  revision  of  all  state  courses  of  study  in  English  from  elementary 
sdiools  to  college;  and  one  year  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize 
that  work  in  three  sections,  one  for  colleges,  one  for  secondary  schools, 
and  one  for  elementary  schools. 

The  secondary-school  committee  has  made  some  progress  and  has 
made  a  brief  prrfiminar>'  report.  TKe  work  of  the  elementary  committee 
was  entirely  halted  by  the  epidemic.  The  college  section  met  at  Emporia 
on  March  29  to  canvass  the  general  situation  and  make  plans  for  the 
continuance  of  its  own  part  of  the  work,  recognizing  that  whatever 
revision  of  college  or  high-school  courses  is  made  at  the  present  time 
must  be  tentative,  subject  to  change  when  the  elementary  courses  have 
been  worked  out  so  that  others  may  be  built  upon  them  as  a  foundation. 
The  topics  specifically  discussed  at  the  college  meeting  were  the 
proper  place  of  the  general  survey  of  English  literature  in  the  English 
curriculum,  and  the  special  ends  atid  needs  of  college  Freshman  English 
composition.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted: 

Resohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  ihis  body  a  general  survey  course  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  should  not  be  given  earlier  in  the  curriculum  than 
the  sophomore  year  in  college. 

Resolved.  That  this  body  endorses  the  request  made  of  the  North  Central 
Association  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  that  schools  in 
which  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  single  teacher  of  English 
eiceeds  100  be  not  accrediled  in  English,  and  that  the  Association  and  all 

'ar  accrediting  bodies  take  further  action  at  iis  early  a  <iate  as  seems 

U  lo  reduce  this  maximum  to  80,  with  due  pro\'ision.  as  at  present 

ided,  for  necessary  time  for  conference  and  theme- reading  counted 
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For  four  years  the  Kansis  Association  has  published  an  English 
BvUtttHy  Essued  four  times  a  year,  chiefly  devoted,  because  its  size  is 
Kmited,  to  the  tiansactjoo  and  dracicMon  of  Association  business  and  the 
pnaentation  ol  the  reports  of  Associfttioo  committees.  To  supplement 
the  matter  contained  in  the  BuUeiin^  the  Association  by  courtesy  of  the 
publishers  furnished  all  the  material  for  the  May  number  of  the  Kansas 
Teacher^  a  monthly  of  from  thirty  to  forty  pages.  The  Association 
was  reorganized  under  a  new  constitution  last  November,  made  neces- 
sary by  a  reorganization  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association;  and  its 
present  plans  contemplate  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  BulUSin 
and  of  all  other  general  actiWties.  The  Kansas  English  Association 
is  one  of  the  fir^t  to  apply  for  representation  upon  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  in  accordance  with  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  National  Council  adopted  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  February  27. 

THE  NEW  JEASEY  ASSOCIATION 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  was  held  at  Princeton  University,  Saturday,  March  32,  iqiq. 
The  attendance  was  small  but  enthusiastic  and  active.  At  the  morning 
session  Professor  Morris  W.  Croll.  of  Princeton,  spoke  on  *'Thc  Letter 
that  Killeth."  He  said,  in  summary',  that  there  are  two  features  of 
present-day  English  teaching  which  tend  to  make  it  mechanical  and 
academic  and  remote  from  reality.  The  first  is  the  teaching  of  composi- 
tion as  a  separate  subject  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake.  There  is 
perhaps  an  immediate  efficiency  in  this  method;  but  it  tends  to  produce 
artificial  writing  and  the  expression  of  second-hand  or  imitated  ideas. 
The  other  is  the  shocking  neglect,  almost  universal,  it  seems,  of  the  oral 
beauty*  of  poetry  and  prose.  In  this  re^>ect  there  is  the  most  urgent 
need  of  reform.  Training  in  reading  aloud  and  the  memorizing  of  lines 
and  sentences  are  among  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  brought  abouL 

After  luncheon  in  one  of  the  new  dining-haUs,  and  some  inspection 
of  the  college  buildings,  the  members  gathered  for  a  round-table  on  the 
subject  "The  Uses  and  Ends  of  the  Teaching  of  Literature."  Miss 
McNary,  of  Trenton  State  Normal  School,  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
helpful  account  of  her  use  of  EngUsh  classics  in  awakening  the  intelligence 
and  d\'ic  consciousness  of  her  pupils.  The  president  set  forth  a  plan 
and  appointed  a  committee  for  a  new  investigation  of  the  conditions  in 
the  teaching  of  English  in  New  Jersey.  The  work  will  be  undertaken 
during  the  coming  year. 
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WEST  VmOINIA  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  ever  held  by  the  West  Virginia 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  took  place  at  Fairmont,  May  3,  3,  in 
connection  with  an  educational  rally  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairmont 
Normal  School.  As  the  chief  speakers  for  the  meeting  Professor  Walter 
Barnes,  president  of  the  Council,  had  secured  Professor  J.  M.  Grainger, 
head  of  the  English  department,  State  Normal  School,  Farmville, 
Virginia,  and  Professor  Howard  R.  Driggs,  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, Univeraty  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Professor  Grainger  spoke  upon  "The  Essentials  in  Elementary  Eng- 
lish" and  "Making  the  Composition  Grades  Count."  He  developed 
an  interesting  scheme  for  the  triple  measurement  of  English  themes. 
One  grade  is  to  be  given  to  mechanical  features,  one  for  diction  and 
sentence  structure,  and  one  for  content  and  arrangement  of  ideas. 
Only  by  such  a  system,  he  stated,  can  an  English  theme  be  well  graded. 
Professor  Driggs  discussed  "Vitalizing  Granamar,"  "Team  Work  in 
Teaching  English,"  and  "Measuring  Results  in  Composition."  His 
plan  for  measuring  results  emphasized  the  \ntal  things  in  composition. 
Previous  attempts  at  tests  and  measurements  had  failed,  he  said,  because 
they  measured  only  the  mechanical  things  and  so  emphasized  correctness 
instead  of  real  vitality  of  expression.  The  vital  part  of  a  composition 
may  be  tested  by  three  questions:  (i)  "Does  it  move  toward  a  goal  in 
a  bu^ness-like  way  ?  "  (a)  "  Does  it  have  a  convincing  quality  of  tone  ?  " 
(3)  "Does  it  have  vividness?"  Thus  the  standards  of  all  really  vital 
¥rriting  are  applied  as  the  test  of  the  composition. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Saturday,  Professor  David  Dale  Johnson, 
of  West  Virginia  University,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "Can 
English  Composition  Be  Taught  ?  "  He  discussed  the  pupil,  the  method, 
and  the  result,  in  composition  teaching.  Miss  Abigail  Rowley,  of  Salem 
College,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Correlation  of  English  with  Other  Sub- 
jects." Her  chief  point  was  that  the  English  teacher,  unassisted  by 
teachers  of  other  subjects,  must  always  be  unsuccessful.  The  best 
instruction  in  English  is  secured  by  the  use  of  subject-matter  from 
history,  science,  etc.,  with  careful  instruction  by  the  English  teacher  in 
the  literary  presentation  of  the  material.  Very  interesting  reports  and 
experiments  in  English  teaching  were  made,  as  follows:  "Gradation 
of  Selections  of  Literature,"  Professor  L.  V.  Cavins,  West  Virginia 
University;  "The  Grafton  Plan  for  Separating  the  Two  Branches  of 
English,"  Principal  P.  E.  King,  Grafton,  West  Virginia;  "  Better  Speech 
Week  at  Fairmont  Normal,"  Miss  Flossie  Brownlee;    "The  Printing 
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Press  at  Sutton  High  School,"  Superintendent  Lillian  Compton;  "An 
Experiment  in  Individual  Reading  in  the  Upper  Grades,"  Miss  Daisy 
Watkins,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 

At  the  Saturday  afternoon  session  Professor  W.  H.  Wilcox,  head 
of  the  English  department  of  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins,  West 
Virginia,  discussed  "Matter  and  Method  in  Teaching  Literature."  His 
plea  was  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  content  of 
literature  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Too  much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  method  of  presentation  of  the  ideas,  as  if  that  were 
the  chief  aim  of  Uterature.  In  the  last  paper  of  the  session  Profes- 
sor B.  R.  Cowgill,  head  of  the  English  department,  Wesleyan  College, 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  discussed  "What  Values  Shall  We  Stress 
in  Literature?"  He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  stress  upon  the 
emotional  and  aesthetic  elements  as  the  life-elements  of  literature. 

At  the  brief  business  meeting  the  officers  of  the  Council  were 
re-elected.  Miss  Mae  Neptune,  Miss  Amy  Riggle,  and  Miss  Ella  M. 
Turner  were  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  committee 
of  the  National  Council  in  the  ''American  Speech  Week"  in  the  state, 
November  2-9,  1919.  


NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMITTEE  ON  CERTIFICATION  IN 
LITERATURE 

A  committee  on  certification  in  literature,  composed  of  teachers  in 
approved  schools,  met  in  Room  301  of  the  Education  Building,  Albany, 
on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morning,  April  iS  and  19.  Miss  Anna 
Draime,  Potsdam  Normal,  Dr.  Dudley  Miles,  Evander  Childs  Higb 
School,  New  York  City,  Mr.  E.  B.  Richards,  Central  High  School. 
Syracuse,  Mr.  J.  Stevens  Kadesch,  Albany  High  School,  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Congdon  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Bair,  of  the  State  Department  of  Educalioa, 
comprise  the  committee.  Mr.  Bair  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting; 
Mr.  Congdon  was  iinable  to  be  present.  The  whole  situation  of  the 
certification  plan  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  the  following  measures 
were  projected: 

Voted,  To  provide  a  detailed  scheme  for  conirolling  and  checking  reading 
done  under  the  syllabus  plan  for  certi£cution,  under  the  following  heads: 

A.  Reading  and  study  o(  literature  in  class.    (Referred  to  Mr.  Bair.) 

B.  Supplementary  rending.  (Referred  lo  Miss  Dniime  for  scheme  for 
small  schools.    Referred  to  Mr.  Kadesch  for  scheme  for  large  schools.) 

VoUd,  To  supplement  the  book  lists  appended  to  the  syllabus,  bringiiis 
them  to  date,  and  to  pro\'idc  for  addenda  annually  for  the  guidance  of  Eoglisb 
Teachers.    (Referred  to  Mr.  Richards.) 
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Voted,  To  formulate,  for  certified  schools,  a  number  of  courses  for  ihe 
•    third  and  fourth  years,  as  elective  substitutions  for  the  literature  prescribed 
for  those  years  in  the  syllabus,  along  the  following  lines: 

I    A.  The  Spirit  of  America; 
I.  Fourth-year  course,  great  American  types  in  literature:    the  man  of 
letters,  the  statesman,  the  man  of  action,  the  scholar,  the  humorist,     (It 
is  proposed  to  center  the  study,  under  these  types,  about  one  major 
figure — e.g.,  Lincoln,  Emerson,  Roosevelt,  etc.— with  committee  reports 
or  studies  in  less  detail  of  other  Americans  in  each  category,  allowing 
election  in  both  major  and  minor  studies,  and  perhaps  an  enveloping 
election  of  four  of  the  five  types.)     (Referred  to  Dr.  Miles.) 
a.  Third-year  course,  genre  pictures  of  the  American  spirit:   New  Eng- 
land, the  South,  the  West,  etc.,  in  characteristic  literature.    (Referred 
to  Miss  Draime.) 
3.  Possible  third-  or  fourth-year  course  based  on  Dr.  Neumann's  Teaching 
Am&ican  Idt^s  through  LiUraiure.     (Referred  to  Mr.  Bair.) 
B.  Third-  or  fourth-year  course  for  vocational  and  industrial  sections. 
(Referred  to  Mr.  Bair.) 

C  Two  courses,  for  third  and  fourth  year,  respectively.  Studies  in 
^^notable  contemporary  literature.  (Referred  to  Mr.  Kadesch.) 
^H  Voted,  To  incorporate  in  the  report  of  this  commitLee  the  findings  on 
^^Chool  libraries  and  their  relations  to  town  libraries,  of  the  committees  now 
at  work  on  that  phase  of  the  problem  under  Professor  Abbott  of  Teachers 
College  and  Mr,  Paul  Paine  of  the  New  York  State  Library  Association,  in  so 
^far  as  cogent  and  available. 

^H     Voted,  To  incorporate  a  plan  for  magazine  and  newspaper  reading. 
^^TOefened  to  Mr.  Bair,  with  the  recommendation  that  Mr.  Heydrick  be 
asked  to  submit  a  plan.) 

Vottd,  That  material  under  these  heads  be  in  Mr.  Bair's  hands  not  later 
than  June  i,  and  that  the  committee  meet  at  the  close  of  school  for  a  final 
consideration  and  report. 

I       The  meeting  adjourned. 
I  EFFECTIVE  BULLETINS 

I  Some  very  helpful  advice  about  bulletin  boards  is  contained  in  a 
tecent  circular  of  the  Savings  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
First  of  all  put  your  War  Savings  Bulletin  Board  into  the  care  of  a  student 
committee.  Then  help  ihem  to  make  it  attractive,  readable,  newsy, 
provocative.  Cover  a  soft  pine  board  with  golden  brown  burlap  or 
soft  colored  blotting  paper  and  trust  a  good  committee  with  a  supply  of 
thumb  tacks  to  do  the  rest.  Use  poster  effects,  sometimes  made  of 
cut-outs  from  magazine  covers.     Use  home-drawn  cartoons,  loo.    To 
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be  read  at  all  the  lettering  must  be  large  enough  to  be  readable  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  feet  or  more.  If  no  letterer  is  at  hand  good  capitals  may 
be  cut  from  advertisements.  Such  news  as  class  and  school  reports, 
organization  of  clubs,  announcement  of  meetings  are  proper  buUetin- 
board  news.  Finally,  provocative  bulletins  are  those  which  set  problems 
which  pupils  will  be  interested  in  working  out,  e.g., 

Can  you  write  W.S.S,  slogans? 
Do  you  like  this  one  ? 
Save  for  a  Sunny  Opportunity 
Let  us  have  a  better  one. 


The  cause  is  worthy  and  the  ideas  effective, 
for  Better  Speech  Week. 


Use  them  now — and  agai^ 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Teachers  Interested  in  Speech  Improvement: 

Will  you  not  help  us  see  to  it  that  the  subject  of  the  national  ob-^^ 
servance  of  American  Speech  Week,  November  2-8,  1919,  is  presenteC^"^ 
to  every  teachers'  institute  during  the  summer  and  fall  months?  V^'iL^ 
you  not  have  reports  of  observances  sent  to  us,  and  have  posters  con-"^^^ 
tributed  to  our  national  exhibit  ?    Will  you  keep  our  poster  exhibit.  ^  ^^ 
which    is   in    the   hands   of   Miss    Edith    Erskine,    Public    Lihrar}--  ^-^^^ 
Chicago,  traveling  steadily  (expenses  of  transportation,  which  are  light  ^  -^^ 
to  be  paid  by  the  school  in  each  case)  ?    Will  you  not  let  us  know  it-*      * 
you  are  interested  in  having  lecturers  upon  matters  pertaining  to-*^** 
speech  ?    Finally,  will  you  not  advertise  our  *'  Guide  to  American  Speecti^^^ 
Week,"  which  will  be  published  in  June   (price,  25  cents)  by  th*-^""*^ 
National  Council  ? 

Clarence  Stratton, 
Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Speech 
Claudu  E.  Crumpton, 
Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary 


SPEECH  DISORDERS 

The  National  Society  for  the  Study  and  Correction  of  Speech  Dis- 
orders will  have  its  summer  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  on  July  4,  as  one 
of  the  affiliated  societies  of  the  National  Education  Association.    Mem- 
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bers  of  the  society  and  invited  guests  of  prominence  in  the  field  of  speech 

correction  will  address  the  Association.    Anyone  interested  to  receive 

an    advanced    program    may    do    so    by    addressing    the    secretary, 

^^diss  Marguerite  Franklin,  no  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

^^L  THE  PERIODICVLS 

^^Hp  HUMAKISU  IN   ENGUSH   AND  THE  PH.D.   DEGREE 

Following  its  custom,  the  Naiixm  (New  York)  publishes  in  the  Spring 
Educational  Supplement  under  date  of  Saturday,  May  10,  an  important 
article  dealing  with  college  education.  The  theme  in  the  present  issue 
is  "Reconstruction  of  the  Ph.D.  in  English,"  by  Professor  Norman 
Foerster,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  the  collaboration 
of  Professor  G.  R.  Elliott,  of  Bowdoin  College.  Professor  Foerster 
points  out  the  danger  that  the  current  of  radicalism  which  is  setting  in 
may  seriously  injure  our  advanced  college  work  in  English  without 
giving  us  something  better  in  its  place.  We  shall  get  not  ordered  prog- 
ress, but  rampant  Bolshevism.  The  "scientific  oligarchy"  now  in 
control  of  the  graduate  work  in  English  in  our  colleges  has  done  and 
will  continue  to  do  a  great  service.  Its  rule  is  immeasurably  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  dilettante.  It  is  solid,  honest,  self-controlled,  and 
thorough.  It  does  not,  however,  recognize  all  of  the  needs  to  be  served 
by  graduate  departments  of  English  in  our  universities.  In  a  word,  it 
recognizes  only  one  t>'pe  of  scholar,  namely,  the  investigator.  There  is, 
however,  and  has  always  been,  another,  namely,  the  humanist,  the 
student  interested  primarily  not  in  sources  nor  in  style,  but  in  ideas. 
Such  men,  it  is  true,  are  rare  at  the  present  time  in  the  graduate  school. 
This  is  because  the  breed  is  not  numerous  and  also  because  it  is  not 
attracted  to  the  present  offerings.  What  is  needed  is  humanists  in  the 
graduate  schools  who  will  teach  Hteralure  as  literature.  We  already 
have  a  few  and  might  reasonably  develop  more.  Such  men  would 
direct  the  studies  of  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  who  would  lay  their 
stress  primarily  on  wide  and  well-assimilated  reading  and  the  ability 
to  think.  A  seminar  for  such  students  should  be  not  scientific  but 
critical. 

•  DIALECT   NOTES 

The  latest  issue  of  Dialect  NoUs  contains,  as  u.sual,  a  number  of 
interesting  collections  of  words  gathered  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry 
or  from  ditferent  classes  of  our  people.  Miss  Elsie  Warnock,  for  example, 
ontributes  a  list  of  terms  of  disparagement  found  in  the  dialect  speech 
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oi  high-school  pupils  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  Since  the  spring 
of  1914  she  has  been  collecting  such  terms  from  her  English  classes. 
Pupils  in  the  rhetoric  work  brought  in  lists  of  the  terms  which  they  had 
beard.  The  resulting  collection  was  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  used  by  Miss  Gladys  Hayden  in  a  previous  issue  of  Dialeci 
Notes.  These  headings  are  as  follows:  compound  nouns,  monosyl 
labic  nouns,  dissyllabic  nouns,  names  of  animals,  birds,  fish,  fowl,  insec 
etc.,  noun  phrases,  objectives,  and  verbal  expressions. 

The  secretary  of  the  Dialect  Society  announces  the  need  of  enlar 
membership  in  order  to  provide  support  for  the  proposed  dialect  dic- 
tionary. Correspondence  with  regard  to  the  dictionary  is  invited 
and  may  be  addressed  to  Professor  Percy  W.  Long,  Warren  House, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


syl^ 


da 

bulB 

thfl 


EDUCATIONAL  AIMS  ^ 

In  School  ami  Society  of  April  26  will  be  found  a  brief  discussion  of 
educational  aims  by  W.  H.  Pyle,  professor  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Missouri.  The  article  was  called  forth  by  two  addresses  at  a  recent 
convocation  of  an  engineering  school.  The  dean  of  the  school  and  a 
visiting  professor  of  philosophy  lx)th  spoke  on  the  new  education,  bi 
from  ver)*  different  points  of  v-iew.  One  emphasized  efficiency  and 
other  culture  through  the  humanities.  Professor  Pyle  believes  Xhi 
are  partial  views  complementar)'  to  each  other — both  necessary 
anything  like  an  adequate  interpretation  of  modern  educational  aims.' 
These  he  would  sum  up  in  the  general  statement  that  the  purpose  of 
the  schools  is  to  prepare  students  both  to  make  a  living  and  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  life  in  the  highest  sort  of  way.  Students,  on 
the  one  hand,  should  gain  a  practical  knowledge  and  adequate  skill  in 
control  of  the  physical  world  about  them,  their  own  bodies,  and  th^f 
achievements  of  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  enter  into^ 
the  heritage  of  literature,  art,  and  music  which  genius  has  endowed  us 
with.  The  pursuit  of  both  of  these  aims  requires  that  the  pupil  shoul 
study  things  outside  the  schoolroom  rather  more  than  things  inside.  It 
is  in  the  world  outside  of  the  schoolroom  in  which  the  child  must  ulti- 
mately realize  himself.  j 

SILENT    READING 

Recent  numbers  of  the  Elemetiiary  School  Journal  have  contained  a 
series  of  articles  by  Professor  William  S.  Gray,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  on  "Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Indianapolis."' 
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The  fourth  and  concluding  article,  which  appears  in  the  April  number^ 
is  devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  reading  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
Mxlh  grades.  The  writer  assumes  that  in  the  three  preceding  years  the 
(upil  has  gained  power  to  read  fluently  subject-matter  of  ordinary 
■difficulty,  such  as  untechnical  articles  in  high-grade  newspapers.  There 
remains  the  question  as  to  what  object  should  be  kept  in  view  for  the 
reading  of  the  three  succeeding  years.  A  survey  of  the  work  done  in 
the  Indianapolis  public  schools  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupils  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  at  present  are  able  to  read  aloud  with 
as  much  facility  as  those  in  similar  grades  elsewhere.  Their  power  of 
comprehension,  however,  is  distinctly  lower.  This  seems  to  argue  for 
increased  emphasis  upon  silent  reading  for  the  enlargement  of  experience. 
The  problem  is  that  of  securing  and  using  a  variety  of  reading  material 
with  rich  and  useful  content.  Long  narratives  should  be  read  quickly 
for  the  sake  of  the  story.  A  given  topic,  such  as  patriotism,  may  be 
made  the  center  of  study  and  much  reading  from  various  sources  be 
done  with  regard  to  it.  Civic  clubs  may  be  organized  to  meet  once  a 
week,  the  members  being  required  to  choose  selections  appropriate. 
Magazine  clubs  may  provide  opportunity  for  the  reading  once  a  month 
of  articles  that  seem  worth  while.  In  general,  a  variety  of  methods 
should  be  employed  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  content  of  what  is 
read.  Finally,  progress  in  reading  ability  should  be  tested  frequently 
in  order  to  reveal  to  teachers  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 


STANDARD  T£STS  FOR   COLLEGE   ADMISSION 

It  is  apparently  not  widely  known  that  Colimibia  College  of  Columbia 
University  has  instituted  as  an  alternative  method  of  admission  a  series 
of  standard  tests  devised  by  Professor  Edward  L.  Thomdike,  of  Teachers 
'College.  These  were  originally  tried  out  in  four  army  cantonments. 
In  general  they  are  tests  of  mental  alertness  and  power  such  as  have  for 
years  been  developing  in  psychological  laboratories.  In  their  inception 
they  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  activities  that  the  subjects  are  later  to 
be  required  to  do.  Then  they  are  standardized  so  that  the  relative 
difficulty  of  each  detail  is  known.  Finally,  the  results  are  compared 
with  practical  judgments  such  as  are  used  in  employing,  approving,  and 
promoting  men.  Whether  these  tests  will  prove  as  satisfactory  for 
judging  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  admission  to  college  as  they  have 
proved  in  grading  the  officers  in  the  American  army  remains,  of  course, 
to  be  seen. 
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USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 
Examples  of  project-problem  instruction  will  be  found  in  Tetuhing^ 
a  journal  published  by  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia, 
Kansas.  This  is  Whole  No.  45,  dated  Februar>*,  1919. — ^The  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.»  has  performed  a  service  in  rcpublisb- 
ing  a  list  of  references  on  educational  tests  and  measurements.  This  is 
Library  Lcaflei  No.  2. — ^The  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  i  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  has  issued  part  one  of  a  Handbook  of  Simplified  S ^effing  and 
the  Movement  to  Improve  It.— The  latest  bulletin  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Society  of  England  contains  a  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
held  at  University  College,  London,  on  Thursday,  January  2. — More 
than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  a  special  number  of  the  Kodak^  the 
students'  paper  of  Milwaukee- Downer  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
The  issue  for  February  1919  was  a  Lowell  ccnlcnar>-  number  and  consists 
of  a  scries  of  humorous  papers  prepared  by  the  students  in  imitation  of 
the  well-known  satires  by  James  Russell  Lowell.^The  sur\'cy  of  the 
Gary  public  schools  by  the  General  Education  Board,  New  York  Gty, 
is  appearing  in  eight  parts.  The  general  account  by  Abraham  Flcxner 
and  Frank  P.  Bachman  may  be  had  on  the  payment  of  twenty-nvc 
cents. — Professor  Frederick  H.  Koch,  now  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  is  the  author  of  The  Rural  Community  Drama  and  The  Dakota 
PlaymakerSf  being  accounts  of  dramas  prepared  and  given  under  the 
author's  direction  by  students  and  others  in  North  Dakota.  The  same 
writer,  with  the  help  of  students  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
prepared  lite  Book  of  Shakespeare  the  Playmaker,  which  is  published  by 
the  University. — Dr.  John  Dewey's  address  on  '*  Vocational  Education 
in  the  Light  of  the  World  War"  has  been  issued  by  the  Vocational 
Education  .\ssociation  of  the  Middle  West,  secretarj',  Leonard  W. 
Whalstrom,  Francis  Parker  School,  Chicago. — ^The  latest  issue  of  Type 
Studies  at\H  Lesson  Plans,  by  Charles  A.  McMurry,  is  entitled  "  A  Health 
Program  and  Campaign  against  Tuberculosis."  Price  ten  cents. 
Address  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee — The 
Committee  on  Special  War  Activities  of  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council,  930,  14th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  Social  Reconstruction,  being  a  general  review  of  the  prob- 
lems and  survey  of  remedies  by  a  committee  of  bishops. — Various 
pamphlets  on  the  League  of  Nations  may  be  obtained  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation,  407  W.  117th  Street,  New 
York  City. — A  debate  on  "Universal  Militar>'  Training,"  by  Henry  L. 
West,  of  the  National  Security  League,  and  Charles  T.  Hellanan,  of  the 
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American  Union  Against  Militarism,  is  reprinted  in  the  Arbitrator, 
Box  42,  Wall  Street  Sution,  New  York  City,— Btdietin  No.  23  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  entitled  **  Clothing  for  the 
Family."  Address  the  Board,  Washington,  D.C. — The  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company,  New  York  City,  has  issued  a  study  called 
"Music  Moods,  a  Basis  for  Music  Appreciation,"  by  Louis  Mohler. — 
A  section  of  the  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools  prepared  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany  treats  the  commercial  sub- 
jects, including  business  English. — The  Michigan  State  Teachers* 
Association  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly  Review.  The  busi- 
ness manager  is  Mr.  John  P.  Everett,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


VCheck  List"  of  the  Lake  Edition 


fard's  Sent^tice  and  Theme 

■tfl^ith  Punctuation  Leaves 

rwis*  American  Speech 

Svircomer-Andrews'  Twelve  Cen- 
turies of  English  Poetry  and 
Prose 

Ivwcotner-Andrews-Hail's  Three 
Centuries  of  American  Poetry 
and  Prose 

Use  English  Clasticft 


A  first-year  course  in  fundameDtals. 

A  "possible"  book  in  oral  composition. 

Consign  the  histories  of  literature  to  your 
reference  shelves.  Place  these  books  in  the 
hands  of  your  third-  and  fourth-year  pupils 
—a  modem  method. 

Now  eighty-two  volumes. 


P 


Ciieck  tfaia  liat  beforw  you  make  final  arrangemeata  for  Septembar  classes 


COTT,    FORESMAN    AND    COMPANY 


IICAGO-^23  South  Wabash  Avenue 
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IMentioo  under  this  head  does  not  predude  review  elsewhere.] 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Its  Makers,  By  M.  A.  DeWoije  Howe.  Boston: 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1919.     Pp.  106.     $1 .00. 

The  Great  Tradition.    By  EDwm  Greenlaw  and  James  Holly  Hanford. 

Chicago:  Scoit,  Foresmao  &  Co.,  1918.     Pp.  679. 

"A  boolc  of  selections  Trom  English  and  American  prose  and  poetry,  illustrating 
the  national  ideals  of  freedom,  faith,  and  conduct." 

World  War  Issues  and  Ideals.     By  MoRHis  Edmund  Spease  and  Walter 
Blakx:  Norris.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1918.     Pp.  461. 
A  textbook  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  classes  In  war  issues.    Useful  to  all 

students  of  contemporary  histor>'  and  literature. 

National  Governments  and  the  World  War.    By  Frederic  A.  Oco  and  Charles 
A.  Beard.     New  York:  The  MacraiUan  Co.,  1919.     Pp.  603.     $2.50. 
A  scholarly  presentation  of  the  relations  between  govenuneDt  and  well>being 

and  a  survey  of  changes  due  to  the  Great  War. 

The  American  Spirit,     Letters  of  Briggs  Kilbum  Adams,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Royal   Flying  Corps.     With  a   Preface  by  Artovr  SrAsy/ooD  PnJt. 
Boston:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1918.    Pp.  103. 
Excellent  reading  for  students  of  composition. 

Win  the  War  for  Fertnanent  Peace.  Addresses  made  at  the  National  Coo- 
veniion  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  May  16 
and  17,  X918.  New  York:  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  ^o  Fifth  Ave.,  1918. 
PP-  253- 

Teaching  the  Child  Patriotism.    By  Kate  Upson  Clark.    Boston:  Page  Co., 
1918.     Pp.  174.     $1  00. 
A  handbook  for  the  parent  and  teacher. 

National  Ideals  and  Problems.    By  Maitrice  Garland  Fulton.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1918.     Pp.  415. 
A  volume  of  selections.    Much  of  the  material  is  of  recent  authorahip. 

The  A  merican  Spirit:  A  Basis  for  World  Democracy.     Edited  by  Paih.  Mo\»oe 
and  Irving  E.  Miller.     Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.:    World  Book  Co., 
1918.     Pp.  336. 
A  clas^ficd  collection  of  articles,  poems,  speeches,  and  excerpts  setting  forth  the 

true  nature  and  spirit  of  .\merica.     Suited  for  high  school  rather  than  for  the  elemea- 

laiy  schooL    The  selections  are  excellent. 
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^ar  Writing:  A  Handbook  of  Rhetoric  with  Specimens. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1919.     Pp.  383. 
Ad  attempt  to  utilize  current  interests  in  the  teaching  of  college  composition. 

racy  versus  Aulocracy.    By  Kajil  Frederick  Gejser.    Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1918.    Pp.  94. 
A  comparative  study  o{  the  govermnents  in  the  World  War. 

Tkt  Soldier's  Progress.    From  the  War  Letters  of  Carnegie  Tech  Men.    Pilts- 

btir^:  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  Young  American.    By  Harry  Pratt  Judson.    New  York:   Charles  E. 

Menill  &  Co.,  1913. 

A  new  edition  of  a  standard  civic  reader. 

Am  An  American.    By  Sara  Cone  Bryant.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  19x8.    Pp.  159- 
A  simple  reader  in  Americanism. 

Prtsident  Wilson's  Addresses.    Edited  by  George  McLean  Harper.    New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  1918.    Pp.  311. 
This  collection  begins  with  the  inaugural  in  1913  and  is  unusually  complete. 

Bryce  on  American  Democracy.  Selections  from  "The  American  Common- 
wealth "  and  "The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizenship."  Edited  by  Maurice 
Garland  Fulton.  NewYork:  TheMaaniUanCo.,1919.  Pp.388.  $0.33. 
Pocket  Classics  Series. 

Modem  Americans:  A  Biographical  School  Reader  for  the  Upper  Grades.  By 
^.  Chester  M.  Sanpord  and  Grace  A.  Owen.  Chicago:  Laurel  Book  Co., 
■       1918.    Pp.  3c8.    So. 8a 

Exceedingly  interesting  and  \'aluablc.    Presents  Wilson,  Edison.  Roosevelt, 

Burbank,  WiUard,  Lindsey,  and  eigliteen  others. 

AdvertiseJ    By  E.   Sampson.    Illustrations  by  L.   P.   Butterly.    Boston: 

^D.C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1918.     Pp.  247. 
A  handbook  by  a  practical  advertising  manager. 
ewspaper  Writing  in  High  Schools.    By  L.  N.  Flint.    New  York:   Lloyd 
Adams  Noble,  1918.    Pp.  72.    $0  75. 

I      Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.    By  Thomas  Hardy.    NewYork:  Harper  Bros., 

H        1918.     Pp.475-     $1   50. 

^H        A  charming  but  inexpensive  edition  in  a  new  series  of  great  novels. 

^K  Twenty-two  Essays  of  William  Bazlitt.    Selected  and  edited  by  Arthttr  Beatty. 
^K       Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  igiS.    Pp.  305. 

^  latin  Reader.   ByA.B.RE\*NOLDS.    Boston:  D.C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1918.    Pp.349. 

Nature-study  and  easy  stories  for  sight-reading  during  the  first  year  of  Latin. 

The  Teacher,  the  School,  and  tfie  Community.    By  Inez  N.  McFee.    New  York: 
^m        American  Book  Co.,  191S.    Pp.  2$6. 

^B        An  excsellent  handbook  for  the  teacher  of  a  (me-room  school  who  is  also  a  com- 
"  ausuty  worker. 
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The  School  Review 

A  Hiffh-»chool  journal,  published  on  the  Rrtt  of  eAch  naooth 
except  July  and  August,    $1.50  a  year 

Now  in  Um  XXVIi  Vohunm 

ARTICLES  TO  APPEAR  IN  FORTHCOMING  NUMBERS 
C^emmtry  by  Anaiyaia.     H.  O.  BARNES,  Spring^ficld,  Illinois. 
Afora/f  by  Rof?    WoHTH  McCtuitE.  Gatcwood  School,  Sealllc,  Washington. 

Concrmtn  C^ommtry  in  tkm  Junior  High  School,     W.  H.  FLETCHER,  Xonnal  Scho61,  Oshkoah, 

Wisconsin. 

Thm    Tmchmqam   of    Saptroiaing   High-Schoot   Practiam    Tmachmg.     VilUAAM   S.   CsiT, 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal 

A  journal  of  elementary  education,  published  on  the  fifteenth  of  each 

month  except  July  and  August.     $1.50  a  year 

Now  in  ila  XiX  Vo/urn« 

ARTICLES  TO  APPEAR  IN  FORTHCOMING  NUMBERS 

An  Exp€rimtntai  Evalaotion  of  Mtthod  of  SpmiHng,    Laura  Zxrbes,  Uzuversity  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Remaining  Erron  in  MmoMurmM  of  Rmtardation,     David  SpENCE  Hnx,  UmveiSty  of  nilDois, 

Rmading  in  the  ^ementary  SehooU  of  indianapoSut  V.     JOHN  FraKRLIN  BOBBtTT,  School 
of  Educalion,  Univt-rsity  of  ChicaKu. 

An  Expmmwnt  in  Cotumn  Vmrwaa  Dictation  SpwUing^    R,  V.  HuNKDiS,  Superintoukot, 
Hoi  Springs,  South  Dakota. 

Supplementary  Educational 
Monographs 

Volumes  of  scientific  and  historical  studies  published  at  irregular  inter- 
vals.   Each  study  ranges  from  50  to  200  pages.    A  volume 
approximates  900  pages.    $4.50  per  volume 

Volumma  II  and  III  appearing  mtnutttmaoualy.      Write  for  pr%>ep^ctuM 
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ON  SETTING  UP  COMPOSITION  TARGETS 


STERLING  ANDRUS  LEONARD 
The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 


Mr.  Francis  H.  Pearson,  in  one  of  his  pleasant  **  Reveries  of  a 
Schoolmaster,"  tells  how  a  hen  showed  him  the  value  of  clearly 
visible  targets  or  goals  of  effort.  The  hen  kept  getting  out  of  a 
yard  which  was  apparently  chiclcenproof.  By  watching  patiently 
he  saw  her  fly  to  a  board  above  the  yard  gate,  between  the  posts. 
When  he  substituted  a  strand  of  wire  for  the  board  the  hen  failed 
to  make  the  flight;  she  could  not  gauge  it  without  the  mark. 
We,  and  our  pupils  too,  arc  just  as  dependent  as  the  hen  upon 
targets  like  that.  And  we  must  set  them  up  more  dear  and 
visible  than  we  have  often  done  if  our  pupils  are  to  accomplish 
the  best  results  and  judge  for  themselves  the  value  of  what 
they  do. 

SEPAKATING  THE  RATINGS  ON   MECHANICS   AND  ON   COMPOSITION 

The  first  step  in  this,  as  I  have  siiggested  once  before,  is  a 
separate  grading  of  the  mechanics  of  writing  and  speaking  and  of 
** composition  proper" — or  real  composition  quality.'  I  do  not 
mean  separation  of  form  and  content.  Mechanics  are  the  purely 
conventional  matters:  pronunciation,  spelling,  grammatical  cor- 
rectness, indisputable  cases  of  punctuation  like  sentence  recogni- 
tion, and  manuscript  form  and  appearance.  These  are  points 
that  a  well-trained  printer  learns  to  rectify  in  setting  copy.    Their 

*En%iUh  Jowrnal,  V  (November,  1916),  598. 
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mastery  is  essential,  certainly;  but  they  are  different  in  kind 
from  matters  for  rating  under  compvosition  quality.  By  "  composi- 
tion proper"  I  mean  the  ideas  handled,  their  worth  and  pertinence 
and  reality,  and  the  effort  shown  in  their  assemblage  and  digestion; 
their  limitation  and  organization;  and  the  clearness,  force,  and 
possible  attractiveness  of  their  statement. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  separate  grading  of  mechanics 
is  immaterial;  that  a  pupil  who  is  competent  in  mechanics  is 
satisfactory,  and  conversely  that  one  who  can  organize  and  present 
ideas  is  quite  c-apable  of  achieving  any  reasonable  form  standard. 
To  be  sure,  the  mechanically  competent  pupil  is  eminently  satis- 
factory— in  mechanics.  And  under  a  sufhdently  determined 
treatment  I  have  never  found  a  pupil  with  ideas  and  expressive- 
ness who  could  not  achieve  an  acceptable  standard  in  grammar 
and  punctuation  and  spelling.  Woodchucks,  as  one  English 
Journal  writer  expressed  it,  can  climb  trees  if  sufficiently  urged. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  saying  that  such  pupils  do,  under  the 
usual  conditions,  achieve  a  decent  standard.  Professor  Allan 
Abbott  has  a  valuable  exhibit  of  one  high-school  pupil's  composi- 
tions for  a  year.  All  are  insufferably  heedless  and  vinacccptablc 
in  mechanics,  but  his  English  teacher  had  graded  them  succes- 
sively higher,  from  a  failing  grade  to  A  or  better,  because  they 
were  really  good  in  ideas  and  revealed  an  attractive  personality. 
This  pupi!  should  obviously  have  been  given  good  marks  in  com- 
position quality;  but,  just  as  clearly,  he  should  have  had  to  face 
the  alternative  of  mastering  a  reasonable  standard  in  mechanics, 
or  of  failing  altogether.  In  our  school  we  have  a  grade  Nc  (no 
credit),  "conditioned,"  for  work  below  a  minimal  standard,  and 
this  cannot  be  averaged  with  a  passing  grade  to  bring  it  up.  A 
pupil  who  gets  Nc  in  either  mechanics  or  composition  proper 
cannot  lump  that  with  a  higher  grade  in  the  other  division  of 
English.  He  must  make  at  least  a  minimal  grade  in  both  before 
he  gets  any  credit  at  all. 

If  you  want  proof  for  yourself  of  the  difference  between  ranks 
on  mechanics  and  on  composition  quality,  correct  a  set  of  themes 
of  all  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  manuscript  errors, 
have  them  typewritten  as  thus  corrected,  and  grade  or  rank  them 
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[or  the  remaining  composition  qualities.  Then  Ust  the  mechanical 
rors  and  grade  or  rank  each  theme  for  these  points  alone.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  marks  is  often  amazing.  Of  nine- 
teen eighth-grade  themes  I  recently  found  the  best  mechanically 
— it  had  no  error  whatever — by  my  ranking  twelfth  in  composi- 
tion, while  the  three  best  in  composition  were  third,  seventh,  and 
thirteenth  in  mechanics.  Only  three — among  them  the  two 
poorest  papers—were  alike  in  the  two  rankings. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  here  of  standards  in  the  mechanics  of 
writing  and  speaking.  Speech  standards  still  remain  to  be  stated, 
and  writing  standards  are  abready  sufficiently  specified  in  a  number 
of  studies — notably  in  that  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  English 
Teachers*  and  in  the  tentative  reports  of  the  Comjnittee  on  Econ- 
omy of  Time  of  the  English  Council.'  Such  formulations  help 
us  to  reduce  to  its  simplest  and  most  practicable  terms  the 
lechanics  problem. 


BASES  FOR  RATING  THE  COMPOSITION  QUALITY  OF  REPORTS 
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■  I  am  here  interested  rather  in  the  problem  of  assessing  composi- 
tion proper  and  of  setting  up  for  our  pupils'  use  and  for  their 
measurement  of  themselves,  as  well  as  for  our  own  benefit,  definite 
^btandards  of  quality.  These  standards  are  intended  to  serve  as 
targets,  so  that  pupils  can  aim  with  careful  deliberation  and  know 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  hit  anything.  For  this  purpose  I 
propose,  taking  as  a  type  one  sort  of  speech  and  writing  especially 
common  and  useful,  to  suggest  bases  for  judging  composition 

rFormance  and  means  of  comparable  measurement  in  it. 
Possibly  the  commonest  sort  of  oral  and  written  work  is  the 
account  of  trips,  processes,  and  conditions  observed  or  read  about 
— the  explanatory  report.  Leaving  mechanics  out  of  accoimt, 
these  themes  are  to  be  judged  upon  their  subject-matter  and 
upon  its  expression. 

Realized  suhject-nuxUer. — We  need  to  determine  first  to  what 
degree  the  matter  expressed  was  real  experience  to  the  pupil. 

■  Published  in  their  BuUeiin,  and  now  a\*ailiiblc  in  reprints  (at  one  cent  c&cb) 
from  Professor  H.  G.  Paul,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 
'  See  the  English  Journal,  January  and  March,  1919. 
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Ufdess  restatements  of  what  he  has  read  or  had  told  to  him  or 
fragmentary  bits  of  fact  that  show  half-asleep  or  hazy  observation 
are  of  little  worth  compared  to  the  \\\id  and  personal  accoimt  of 
a  youngster  who  has  pursued  a  topic  with  eager  experiment  and 
questions  and  brings  to  its  presentation  something  individual- 
different  from  what  another  has  noticed.  The  desirable  qualities 
oC  subject-matter  are,  first,  "concrete  abimdance''  of  obser^'ed 
detail  and,  secondly,  reasonable  accuracy  in  the  observing. 
Themes  hiD  of  good  matter  have  usually  no  dead  perfection  of 
phrase.  They  need  betterment  in  eaqiression  and  are  the  best 
S(h1  for  its  culli^*at^on.  As  subject-matter  they  present  the  best 
possible  contribution.  They  show  a  real  use  of  eyes  and  cars 
and  curious  fingers — the  first  essential  of  any  composition.  An 
inseparably  rdated  question  is  how  much  efort  the  theme  has 
required.  Clearly  three  sentences  on  making  a  syrup  should  be 
rated  as  worth  less  than  an  attempt  at  a  more  difficult  mat 
such  as  the  open-pack  method  in  fruit-canning. 

In  presentation  of  realised  apenences  to  classes  of  live 
dren  there  rarely  arises  any  question  of  the  interest  of  the  subject 
Their  eager  curiosity,  like  Master  Peter  Stubland's,  reaches  out 
to  every  sort  of  real  life  their  classmates  or  others  can  present— 
"guns  and  anim^K  mountains,  marhims  and  foreign  people," 
and  ''how  engines  worii/*  and  "the  Inaides  of  animals."  So 
much  for  subject-nuitter. 

Exprcssum. — ^Themes  of  this  type  are  not  the  most  difficult  to 
assess  upon  their  eyprrssional  merit.  They  are  practically  always 
brief  and  narrative  in  order,  at  least  through  the  junior  high  school 
period.  Tbeir  (sganizatioD  therefore  consists  in  the  main  of 
taking  a  subject  so  small  that  it  can  be  treated  fully  and  spcdfi- 
calty — can  have  room  for  the  concrete  abundance  of  detail— 
and  then  proceeding  to  the  end  without  gaps,  irrelevance,  or  wan- 
dering. But  a  further  point  of  organization  is  even  more  important 
We  must  discDver  whether  the  speaker  or  writer  has  discovered— 
or  succeeded  in  imagining— what  hb  aoifience  already  knows  about 
the  subject,  or  about  something  simitar,  and  has  buDt  upon  that 
to  insure  their  understanding  him,  for  finally  the  theme  is  judged 
most  of  all  by  whether  it  ts  altogether  dear  in  its  statements. 
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This  may  be  tested  through  actual  questions  by  the  class,  the 
teacher,  and  the  pupil  who  reports,  to  see  whether  a  true  realiza- 
tion of  the  subject  has  been  effected.  In  cases  like  directions  for 
a  shop  job  or  an  experiment  there  is  no  better  procedure  than 
actual  attempts  to  do  the  thing.  At  other  times,  with  subjects 
like  ''How  Cod  Lines  Are  Run"  or  on  ''The  Effects  of  Their 
\foutainous  Country  on  the  Serbians'  Occupations,'*  we  must 
rely  on  such  tests  as  the  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  or  diagram, 
to  continue  from  one  to  another  step  in  the  explanation,  or  to 
select  the  most  essential  point  in  the  matter  presented. 

It  is  clear  that  this  sort  of  testing  requires  careful  listening  or 
reading,  and  the  teacher  must  not  only  act  as  arbitrator  in  discus- 
sion to  see  that  misunderstanding  or  difficulty  is  charged  properly 
against  speaker  or  listener,  but  must  hold  himself  particularly  to 
really  intelligent  reading.  I  have  frequently  seen  themes  of  this 
type  so  badly  overrated  that  clearly  the  fluency  of  the  wording, 
not  its  obvious  muddiness  and  even  absurdity,  must  have  been 
the  teacher's  standard  of  grading.  The  scorer  evidently  pieced 
out  the  insufficiencies  of  the  theme  with  his  previous  understand- 
ing of  the  matter,  or  else  did  not  care  to  follow  and  understand 
at  all.  To  make  more  sure  that  he  grades  with  intelligence,  every 
teacher  needs  to  practice  listing  the  causes  for  the  grades  he  gives 
on  compositions,  stating  the  qualities  he  wants  to  cultivate  in 
explanation  of  this  sort  and  telling  specifically  why  he  considers 
one  piece  of  work  better  than  another.  Such  listing  is  as  useful 
to  his  pupils  as  it  is  to  him,  and  they  can  learn  to  make  it  them- 
selves and  thus  become  more  intelligent  in  criticizing  one  another. 

In  the  rating  of  expression  there  is  a  further  question  of  the 
coherence  of  sentences.  This  should  be  actually  a  consideration 
of  the  clarity  of  statements;  it  should  consider  only  whether  they 
are  actually  difficult  to  follow  or  are  absurd  because  of  their  mixed 
pronouns  and  modifiers  and  their  evidence  of  hasty  or  imskilful 
construction.  We  should  not  penalize  the  mere  violation  of  tech- 
nical and  conventional  rules  in  handbooks.  Probably  we  should 
consider  also,  as  indications  of  poverty  of  resources  in  wording  or 
in  structiu-e,  matters  like  puerile  repetition  of  words  or  choppy 
and  stringy  sentences.    These,  be  it  noted,  are  affairs  not  simply 
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of  mechamcs  but  of  ability  to  express  ideas  with  cogency  aod 
power.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  in  these  rq>orts  the  personal 
and  individual  note,  quite  as  much  as  vi%ndncss  of  concrete  state- 
ment, b  distinctly  a  virtue,  not  a  blemish.  I  have  known  teachen 
to  mark  down  an  ejcplanation  severely  because  it  was  not  harshly 
impersonal  and  bloodless.    Such  practice  is  most  vile. 
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One  is  not  safe,  however,  in  trusting  only  his  own  judgments 
in  these  matters.  No  matter  how  carefully  he  derives  them, 
everj'one  has  need  to  check  hk  opinions  on  composition  vaJxies 
and  standards  against  those  of  other  teachers^  including  those 
outside  his  own  department.  Particularly  as  to  the  correctness 
and  completeness  of  the  subject-matter  the  English  teacher  is 
not  usuaUy  the  best  judge.  For  this  sort  of  reports  should  most 
often  be  recitations  or  papers  in  other  departments.  The  composi- 
tion teacher  can  work  best  upon  them  in  co-operation  with  science 
or  history  or  arts  teachers,  accepting  their  topics  for  written  assign- 
ments, sitting  in  their  classes  for  common  rating  of  oral  reports, 
and  conferring  with  these  teachers  for  discovering  bases  for  grad- 
ing papers  as  comf)osition.  A  proper  organization  of  the  entire 
amount  of  written  work  done  by  pupils  in  high  schools  and  its 
co-operative  rating  surely  would  make  unnecessary  the  daily  or 
semi-weekly  themes  often  demanded  by  the  English  department 
alone.  And  the  resulting  uniformity  of  standard  from  such  organ- 
ization certainly  goes  to  make  composition  teaching  effective  as 
nothing  else  can  do.  Certain  sorts  of  matter  indeed — subjects 
especially  related  to  the  literature  and,  it  is  likely,  to  be  taught  in 
literature  classes,  and  other  topics  inviting  to  exjjloration  of  pupils' 
own  experiences — belong  wholly  to  the  English  course.  But  the 
entirely  practical  sort  of  expression  we  have  been  discussing  is 
best  treated  in  interdepartmental  fashion.  By  this  co-operating 
Jgment,  again,  I  do  not  now  mean  in  ratings  on  mechanics, 
standards,  once  they  are  decided  upon,  should  be  fully 
by  every  teacher,  and  it  should  be  unnecessary  for  any 
:nt  to  refer  them  to  the  English  teacher  for  laundering. 
c  will,  within  rational  limits,  get  just  as  good  mechanics 
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as  he  resolutely  demands.  For  purely  composition  ratings,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  derive  commonly  acceptable  bases  for 
assessing  the  subject-matter  and  the  competency  and  clear  force- 
fulness  of  expression. 

I  suggest  actual  co-operative  attempts  to  rate  oral  and  written 

themes  by  all  teachers,  because  talking  about  standards  does 

little  if  any  good.     Only  by  actually  grading  and  comparing  do 

teachers  discover  their  almost  incredible  diversities  in  grading — 

differences  that  sometimes  mean  to  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  a 

class  success  or  failure  in  a  piece  of  work.    In  a  study  of  teachers* 

marks  in  a  Philadelphia  district  30  compositions  selected  by  the 

principal  as  the  10  best,  10  median,  and  10  worst  were  graded 

by  13  teachers  in  the  school. 

Not  one  composition  was  considered  satisfactory  by  all  the  judges. 
Three  compositions  were  considered  satisfactory  by  7  and  unsatisfactory 
V>y  6. 

One  teacher  conddered  only  three  as  passing;  while  two  teachers  passed 
out  of  the  3a' 


Enough  of  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  repeatedly  shown  to  make 
^rlear  the  need  of  coming  toward  general  agreement.  Not  that 
^^?pc  want  any  sort  -of  unanimity  and  lifelessness  of  agreement; 
"fcut  we  must  get  at  least  some  safety  for  the  individual  child,  so 
"^iiat,  as  Professor  Pearson,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  says,  it 
^shall  cease  being  more  important  for  him  to  select  his  teacher 
"%han  to  do  any  work  once  he  has  done  the  selecting. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  FINDING  A  COMMON  STANDARD 

For  coming  toward  agreement  among  teachers  of  a  depart- 
;*nent — or  better  still  of  an  entire  school— a  slight  modification 
^)f  the  procedure  of  various  recent  studies  is  suggested.'  Get  a 
«et  of  explanatory  reports  like  those  discussed  above.  It  is  most 
Jjracticable  for  making  comparisons  that  all  themes  be  written 

*  Quoted  from  a  "Course  of  Study  for  Junior  High  School  Composition"  prepared 
%y  students  In  Education  S30SB.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University:  Fri\'ately 
published. 

■  For  example,  the  experiment  in  Parker  Practice  School  r^>orted  in  the  Year' 
^ook  of  tht  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  for  1917,  and  the  Baltimore 
County  study,  as  yet  unpublished. 
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under  the  same  circumstances  and  on  one  general  subject,  for 
instance,  "Something  Hard  I  Have  Done" — making  a  Christmas 
present  for  father,  passing  the  hardest  Scout  test,  learning  some- 
thing useful,  becoming  an  expert  at  something,  a  piece  of  war 
work,  or  the  like.  Or  the  topic  can  be  an  account  of  any  oue 
thing — the  child's  own  selection — observed  on  a  class  expedition 
to  the  museum  or  on  a  field  trip.  These  topics  may  be  assigned 
and  discussed  by  the  class  the  day  before,  so  that  there  may  be 
plenty  of  time  for  organization;  or  a  time  for  planning  just  before 
writing  may  be  provided.  It  is  particularly  necessary  that  the 
topics  suggested  and  permitted  be  small  enough  to  be  treated  in 
one  page,  or  an  equivalent  length  for  oral  work,  and  that  they  be 
limited— not  rigidly,  but  approximately — to  that  length.  Usually 
they  had  better  be  done  in  a  generous  but  limited  time,  perhaps 
twenty  or  twenty- five  minutes;  and  it  is  best  to  urge  a  five-minute 
period  for  proofreadings  since  the  object  is  to  get  formed  and 
revised  work,  and  not  a  maximum  number  of  careless  errors. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  these  themes  be  duplicated. 
whether  from  the  pupils'  written  work  or  from  a  stcnogr^hic 
transcript  of  their  oral  themes,  without  mechanical  errors.  Just 
as  handwriting  and  manuscript  form  are  standardized  by  the 
typist,  so  should  be  the  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling,  or 
pronunciation  and  enundation.  This  of  course  must  simply  be 
done  arbitrarily,  but  every  teacher  rating  the  themes  may  under* 
stand  that  whatever  he  considers  a  mechanical  error  is  to  be 
charged,  not  to  the  child  who  wrote  the  theme,  but  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. The  wording,  however,  should  be  precisely  what  the 
child  wrote  or  spoke;  there  should  be  no  alteration  of  his  idiom 
or  his  use  of  connectives  or  his  sentence  structure.  If  the  set 
of  themes  is  large,  one  or  more  teachers  can  select  from  twelve 
to  thirty  representing  all  grades  and  types  of  merit  and  demerit. 
These  should  then  be  arranged  from  best  to  poorest,  or  graded  by 
whatever  system  the  school  uses,  by  as  many  teachers  as  possible. 
The  advantage  of  ranking  is  to  make  definite  the  relation  of  each 
theme  to  every  other  one  in  the  set.  Using  the  two  methods  is 
best  of  all.  The  tabulation  of  the  marks  given  and  of  the  wide 
variations  in  opinion  should  by  all  means  be  followed  by  a  con- 
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fcrence  in  which  opinions  are  freely  expressed  and  recorded  as  to 
•why  these  variations  occur,  and  what  are  the  standards  by  which 
^ades  and  ranks  are  in  the  general  consent  determined. 

This  discussion  should  be  brought  to  a  head  by  listing  the 
<iualities  desirable  in  one-paragraph  reports  of  the  sort  we  have 
liere  considered.  Then  one  or  more  themes  should  be  selected 
representing  each  the  best,  the  middling,  the  just-about-acceptable, 
and  the  failures  or  the  worst  papers  discovered,  and  for  each  theme 
a  statement  should  be  written  down  of  why  in  the  general  censiure 
it  is  placed  above  theme  X  and  below  theme  M.  It  is  clearly 
best  to  select  as  standards  samples  on  which  there  is  pretty  close 
agreement;  themes  like  one  ranked  from  sixth  to  twenty-seventh 
of  27  business  letters  in  a  recent  experiment  have  in  them  too 
many  possibilities  of  dissention  to  be  most  useful  for  later  com- 
parisons, though  of  course  they  prove  invaluable  for  pointing 
discussion  of  composition  quality  and  values.  Now  we  have  a 
rough  but  immensely  useful  scale  of  performance  in  a  single  tjpe 
of  composition  representing  the  judgment  of  a  whole  deptartment 
or  a  whole  faculty,  and  we  can  put  it  to  many  uses. 

One  further  step  should  be  taken,  and  that  is  the  rating  of 
each  composition  thus  selected  on  some  comparable  standard  scale. 
This  also  ought  to  be  done  by  as  many  teachers  as  possible,  and 
also  perhaps  by  persons  sf)ecially  trained  in  the  use  of  such  scales. 
A  comparison  with  similar  scoring  in  various  places  is  thus  made 
possible.  And  particularly,  if  a  proper  standard  is  selected,  there 
is  secured  the  important  condition  of  basing  one's  scale  on  an 
ascertained  zero  point — a  point  of  no  perceptible  merit  as  composi- 
tion— so  that  the  steps  between  one  theme  and  another  may  be 
comparable,  and  a  theme  worth  4 .4  be  known  to  be  as  much  better 
than  one  at  3.4  as  one  rated  5  is  superior  to  one  at  4.  But  the 
chief  value  of  the  whole  process  unquestionably  is  the  practice  in 
grading  and  comparison  and  the  conferences  to  explain  differences. 
The  farther  this  can  be  carried  into  grading  later  themes,  either 
on  standard  scaJes  or  on  those  we  have  improvised,  the  better. 
Nothing  else  will  so  quickly  and  certainly  reduce  the  divergencies 
of  a  group  and  insure,  if  not  ideal  judgments  of  value,  at  least 
greater  fairness  through  growing  agreement  on  standards  and  on 
applying  them. 
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A  most  important  use  of  such  scales  is  their  employment,  not 
alone  by  teachers,  but  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  scale  should 
be  posted,  with  comments  on  the  why  of  each  step,  on  the  English 
bulletins  and  in  other  rooms  where  pupils  prepare  and  give  reports. 
Pupils  can  then  grade  their  own  work  by  comparisons  with  it 
and  can  arrive  at  a  common  judgment  through  discussion- 
judgment  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  better' 
than  any  teacher's  unaided  opinion.'  And  each  pupil  can  note 
specifically  from  time  to  tone  his  own  growth  in  power,  as  be 
can  never  do  under  usual  marking  systems,  and  be  brou^t  to 
competing  against  his  own  record  and  the  scores  of  others  of  his 
own  age  rather  than  against  his  individual  classmates  only.  Cer- 
tainly until  we  know  ourselves  just  what  makes  compositions 
acceptable,  what  makes  them  superior,  and  what  "fails"  them, 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  work  with  the  greatest  intelligence  or 
efTect.  f 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  scale  is  by  no  means  a 
set  of  models  for  imitation;  nothing  can  so  quickly  destroy  its 
usefulness  as  such  an  idea.  Nor  are  scales  meant  to  be  used  for 
grading  day  by  day,  since  marks  on  individual  themes  or  other 
pieces  of  work  are  most  often  devices  for  rewarding  effort  or 
warning  slack  performance.  Scales  are  intended  for  checking  up 
attainment  and  improvement  from  time  to  time — perhaps  once  orl 
twice  a  term— and  thus  comparing  the  performance  of  a  whole 
class  with  that  of  other  classes  or  with  its  own  previous  record. 
This  point,  as  well  as  the  improved  agreement  on  standards 
through  the  use  of  scales,  is  well  discussed  by  Mr.  Courtiss  in 
English  Composiiions  for  Use  in  the  Detroit  Public  Softools.^ 


OTHER  TYPES  OF  COMPOSITION 


4 


A  procedure  similar  to  that  here  suggested  for  reports  can  well 
be  followed  with  other  types  of  composition.  Scales  for  several 
sorts  of  business  and  friendly  letters  are  being  developed  by  Mr. 

*See  J.  C.  Tresskr's  "Efficiency  of  Student  Correction,"  English  Journal,  I, 
405. 

*  Bulletin  for  September,  1917.  Office  of  the  Supenntendent  of  Schools,  Detroit^ 
Mich,    Send  30  cents. 
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E.  E.  Lewis,  of  Iowa  State  University.  Brief  narratives  of  per- 
sonal experience  have  been  scaled  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  R. 
Trabue  and  are  avaflable  as  the  Nassau  County  Scale;  and  Dr. 
Thomdike's  extension  of  the  Hillegas  Scale  contains  various  types 
of  composition  on  most  of  its  steps.*  The  Breed  and  Frostic 
Scale  is  of  imaginative  narratives  by  sixth-grade  children.'  These 
scales,  while  they  all  retain  the  mechanical  errors  of  the  children's 
"themes,  are  all  provided  with  a  definitely  established  zero  point 
and  can  serve  as  bases  for  discussion  and  determining  reasons 
^OT  ratings. 

For  each  of  the  types  mentioned  there  are  quite  as  specific 
standards  that  determine  composition  value  as  there  are  for  the 
areport.    The  same  is  true  of  another  type,  the  statement  of  one*s 
reasons  for  a  preference  or  belief,  which  has  not  been  worked  out 
•as  a  scale.    In  the  business  letter,  for  example,  brexnty  and  yet 
:lulness,  perfect  clearness,  and  courtesy  are  essentials.    The  use 
^  these  scales  as  a  basis  for  co-operative  grading  and  discussion, 
and  the  construction  of  scales  for  purely  composition  quality,  to 
replace  vague  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction,  must  be 
our  path  of  advance  in  composition  teaching.    All  this  is  of  course 
310  small  and  easy  problem,  though  it  is  not  so  formidable  in  i«rork- 
dng  out  as  it  perhaps  sounds.     It  means  giving  our  judgments  a 
"validity  that  mere  temperamental  opinions  of  individuals  can 
never  have — precisely  as  the  critic  who  is  groimded  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  literature  and  in  standards  of  criticism  is  more  likely 
to  give  useful  judgments  than  the  man  who  merely  knows  and 
insistently  proclaims  what  he  likes.    And,  what  is  at  least  as 
significant,  such  development  of  standards  gives  both  to  us  and 
to  our  pupils  a  clear  sense  of  what  we  are  at  and  why  we  grade  as 
We  do.    This,  I  venture  to  contend,  is  quite  fundamental  to  our 
doing  significant  work. 

'  Both  these  last  can  be  had  at  the  Publication  Bureau,  Teachers  College,  Neir 
York  Gty. 

*  Published  in  Elemmtary  School  Journal,  XVII,  307. 
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J.  C.  TRESSLER 
Newton  High  School,  New  York  Qty 


Every  aggressive  English  teacher  would  like  to  hit  upon  a  device 
for  stamping  out  illiteracy  in  his  classes,  but  none  wishes  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  in  eyes  and  nerves.  No  English  teacher 
even  dreams  of  the  paradise  which  the  Cleveland  Cilizen  discusses 
in  an  editorial  headed  *'HeU  in  Russia."  The  writer  says  that  in 
Moscow  laborers  are  required  to  be  out  of  the  building  six  hours 
after  beginning  work,  are  subject  to  a  heax'y  fine  for  working 
overtime,  set  their  own  wages,  and  ride  in  the  most  expensive 
limousines.  Instead,  the  average  English  teacher  would  count 
his  lot  fortunate  if  he  could  find  in  the  day  enough  hours  to  do  his 
full  duty  by  his  pupils  and  also  preserve  his  health,  intellect,  and 
humanity  by  meaiis  of  moderate  quantities  of  sleep,  reading,  study, 
fresh  air,  and  recreation. 

Therefore  even  an  ancient  device  for  the  salvation  of  pupils 
from  illiteracy  may  deserve  careful  testing.  Dictation  has  been 
crowded  out  of  the  English  work  of  the  American  high  school  by 
after-dinner  speaking,  conversation  exercises,  short-story  WTiting. 
problems,  projects,  and  other  modern  exercises.  The  French 
teachers  of  the  mother-tongue,  however,  universally  employ  dicta- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  French  have  a  well-developed  language 
conscience  -and  speak  and  write  their  mother-tongue  accurately  and 
forcefully  indicates  that  perhaps  dictation  does  not  belong  among 
the  English-teaching  discards  but  deserves  a  place  beside  con- 
versation exercises  and  project-teaching. 

Specifically,  Professor  Brown's  How  the  Fretich  Boy  Learns  to 
Write  suggests  that,  if  dictation  is  valuable  in  teaching  gramraax, 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  sentence  structure,  and 
choice  and  use  of  words,  the  occasional  substitution  of  a  dictation 
for  a  composition  might  save  teacher-energy  without  reducing 
efficiency.     Dictation^  if  an  efficient  exercise,  is  a  time-  and  eye- 
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During  the  term,  in  class  B  I  assigned  ten  compositions,  had 
them  criticized  by  pupils,  then  carefully  re-marked  them,  required 
the  re-writing  of  unsatisfactory  compositions,  the  revision  of 
passing  work,  and  the  filing  of  all  completed  work  in  indiWdual 
folders  in  the  theme  cabinet.  In  other  words,  the  generally 
approved  methods  of  teaching  written  composition  were  followed. 

In  class  A,  however,  for  seven  of  the  themes  I  substituted  dicta- 
tions. To  avoid  an  unwarranted  inference,  it  may  be  well  to  inter- 
ject that  this  is  a  larger  proportion  of  dictation  than  anyone 
would  advocate.  For  the  experiment,  however,  it  seemed  wise  to 
put  dictation  to  the  extreme  test.  The  dictations  were  selected 
from  the  textbooks  in  the  pupils'  possession.  Approximately 
half  were  illustrative  selections  or  explanations  in  the  composition 
text.  In  the  assignment  the  pupils  were  told,  for  example,  that 
the  dictation  would  be  several  paragraphs  of  the  story  on  pages 
26,  27,  and  28  and  were  instructed  in  methods  of  preparing  for  a 
dictation.  In  class  the  passage  selected  was  first  read  entire, 
then  read  sentence  by  sentence  as  the  pupils  copied,  and  then  read 
rapidly.  Each  dictation  filled  about  a  p>age  of  composition  paper. 
Papers  were  then  passed  for  correction.  Possible  variations  from 
the  spelling,  punctuation,  or  capitalization  of  the  text  were  indicated 
on  the  blackboard.  Each  pupil  with  book  open  totaled  the  errors 
on  the  paper  in  his  possession.  Occasionally  the  papers  were 
passed  again  for  rechccking.  Commonly,  however,  the  rechecking 
was  done  at  home  by  the  class  critics.  When  the  criticized  dicta- 
tion was  returned  to  the  pupil,  he  made  the  corrections,  wrote  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  paper  each  punctuation  rule  violated,  and  filed 
the  perfect  paper  in  his  folder  in  the  theme  cabinet. 

As  the  dictation  required  only  half  of  the  composition  p»eriod, 
the  other  half  was  spent  in  oral  composition.  The  pupils  were 
required  to  prepare  outlines  for  all  speeches.  The  topic  was 
often  the  same  as  that  assigned  for  written  composition  in  class  B. 

As  a  test  of  progress,  I  had  both  classes  write  during  the  last 
week  of  the  term  on  the  subject  "WTiat  the  United  States  Gained 
by  the  War."  The  first  composition  of  the  term  was  numbered 
301;  the  last  one,  312.  The  procedure  was  just  what  has  been 
outlined  for  number  301  except  that  in  the  assignment  it  was 
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>lained  that  each  pupil  must  write  at  least  as  many  words  as 
he  wrote  in  number  301.  The  girl  who  wrote  only  80  words  in 
number  301  had  80  words  as  her  minimum,  and  the  boy  who  wrote 

^^281  words  had  281  words  as  his  minimum. 

^P  In  checidng  errors  this  time  I  read  in  each  pupil's  theme  only 
the  minimum  word  requirement.  Miss  R's  composition  number 
301  had  167  words;  hence  I  read  167  words  of  number  312  and 
stopped.  Consequently  the  total  words  of  the  class  for  number  312 
and  the  total  words  for  each  pupil  are  the  same  as  for  number  301. 

I    The  tabulation  showed  the  improvement  indicated, 
Ckss  A  {dicUdoQ)  CUu  B 
Number  of  pupils 23  33 
Total  words  in  each  test  com- 
position  3i6i3                            3496 
Number  of  errors  in  301 229                               321 
Number  of  errors  in  312 152                               151 
Percentage  of  improvement ...        34                                   3  a 

The  totals  indicated  that  the  class  had  not  suffered  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  dictation  and  oral  composition  for  seven  written  com- 
Dositions. 

I               PERCENTAGE  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  DETAIL 
CluA  CluiB 

Punctuation 13  46 

Spelling 37  22 

Capitalization 29  88 

Grammar g  6 

Paragraph  unity  and  coherence . .  93  81 

Sentence  coherence 31  67 

Fragment  of  sentence  and 
running-ou  fault 85  75 

Wrong  word 53  39 

Spacing 75  50 

An  examination  of  the  scores  of  individuals  makes  clear  the 
reason  for  some  contradictions  and  variations.  For  example, 
K  of  class  A,  who  knows  little  about  capitalization,  by  good  fortune 
made  no  error  on  301  but  on  312  contributed  6  of  the  12  capitali- 
zation errors  of  the  class.  Then  doubtless  influenza  is  responsible 
for  some  irregularities. 

The  second  experiment  was  a  test  of  the  improvement  in  a  week 
in  nine  written  composition  minimum   essentials:    punctuation, 


oSend  a  pofltioa  as  o&e  bcgr  fay  tke  Sfmny  09 

awcck.    IW 
ackaact  toi 
wiD  carry  Ibbl    Saaae  tmfioyees  of  the 

from  $5 .000  to  $20,000  a  ytar.    The  sccand  was  a  reply  to  a 
letter  asking  advice  about  the  occopatioa, 
the  iDqinrer,  a  h^h-sdiool  Seaior,  should  enter. 

The  practke  exercises  m  daas  X  woe  dictattoos;   in 

oompositions.    One  dictation  and  one  composition  were 

letters.     The  dictations  were  marieed  entirely  by  pupOs. 

composi  lions  were  marked  ^rsl  by  pupils  in  d&ss  and  then  carefullr 

rv        :ed  each  e\'ening  by  the  teacher.    In  both  classes  one  of  the 

-".-     lays  was  assigned  for  drill  on  words  frequently  mis- 

pupOs.    A  part  of  the  work  on  the  other  four  diLVs 

m  of  the  rules  or  principles  of  capitalization,  punctuatioa, 

aragraph  unity,  paragraph  cohcrcDce,  and  letter  form. 


dassH 

L  Ti9^ 
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^Because  the  assignment,  correction,  and  reading  aloud  of  compo- 
sitions required  more  time  each  day  than  was  used  for  the  dictation, 
the  drill  time  in  class  X  was  longer  than  in  class  Y. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  A  WEEK. 

CUm  X  (dkuUoo)  Cku  Y 

Total  pupUs 36  31 

Total  words sextso**  31X150* 

5,400  4,650 

Total  eaors  on  Sox 340  932 

Total  errors  on  806 108  106 

Percentage  of  improvement. ...     55  52 

PERCENTAGES  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  DETAIL 

Clua  X  Chn  Y 

Punctuation 41  36 

Spelling 54  54 

Capitalization 60  57 

Paragraph  unity  and  coherence.     32  40 
Fragment  of  sentence  and 

running-on  fault 33  o 

Spacing 85  56 

Letter  form 92  8$ 

Here  the  detailed  distribution  is  much  more  regular  than  in  the 
first  experiment. 

The  two  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  wisely  conducted 
dictation  is  an  efficient  exercise  in  the  teaching  of  written  compo- 
sition. Undoubtedly  also  dictation  exercises  set  standards  of 
accuracy  and  clean-cut  thinking  and  expression  and  thus  help  to 
develop  an  English  conscience.  Hence  the  experiments  suggest 
a  substantial  saving  of  tcacher-cnergy,  with  no  loss  to  the  pupil, 
if  a  dictation  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  regular  composition; 
and  a  substantial  gain  to  the  pupil  if  dictation  exercises  supplement 
the  required  comjwsitions.  The  expKjrimcnts  indicate  also  that, 
again  without  loss  to  the  pupil,  written  composition  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  if  oral  composition  is  intelligently  and  enthusiasti- 
cally taught  and  is  supplemented  by  dictation  exercises. 

Dictation  is  valuable  also  in  testing  ability  in  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, capitalization,  and  division  into  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
Such  a  test  because  it  presents  a  life-problem  appeals  to  the  child 
more  than  spelling  a  list  or  quoting  punctuation  or  capitalization 


Percentage    of    perfect   p^)ers    (Dictaiia^' 
about  George  Washington). 


page  60  of  Brown's  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write  was  given 
to  all  the  pupils  of  the  Newton  High  School.    The  variations  from 

the  text  permitted  by  Professor 
Brown  were  accepted:  presidatt 
or  President  in  the  first  line  and 
comma  or  no  punctuation  after 
late  and  watch.  The  results  are 
pictured  in  the  accompanying 
charts. 

If  other  high  schools  gave  this 
dictation  and  tabulated  results, 
the  combined  result  would  be  a 
standardized  test  like  a  Courtis 
arithmetic  test.  With  it,  in  a 
few  minutes  a  teacher  could  tell 
whether  her  class  or  individuals  in  the  class  were  up  to  grade  in 
punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling,  and  division  into  sentences 
and  paragraphs.  Thus  would  be  established  one  scientific  measure 
of  ability  to  set  against  the  widely  varying  teacher  composition 
Other  standardized  tests  would  speedily  follow. 


Average   number   of   eTiors   (Dictation 
about  George  Washington). 


PLAYS  FOR  THE  TIME 


ALEC  M.  DRUMMOND 
Cornell  University 


ic  foDowing  plays  were  selected  on  some  basis  of  appropri- 

le^  to  the  time.'    They  are  not  all  serious  in  tone;   tragedy, 

•--Uy,  farce,  burlesque,  all  are  chosen.    Often  the  relation  of 

theme  of  a  play  to  these  times  may  seem  remote,  but  even 

^e  it  may  merely   touch   peace-time  idealism,  or  depict  the 

tf.iess  strike's  damage,  or  retouch  a  tradition  or  story  of  our 

Jonal  life  and  history,  the  relation  is  believed  to  be  sufficient 

make  this  group  of  plays  excellent  rummaging  for  directors 

dubs  that  would  save  time  and  use  their  activities  modestly 

the  stimulation  of  thought.     Surely  the  educational  theater 

luld  not  be  all  play. 

The  information  given  is  often  not  as  complete  as  desirable, 

kd  reference  to  publishers'  catalogues  will  often  eke  out  plot, 

iches.  etc.     Many  sources,  as  well  as  the  compiler's  own  notes, 

re  contributed  to  the  list,  and  for  sentences  or  phrases  taken 

rowledgment  is  hereby  made,  and  thanks  also  to  the  agents, 

tore,  and  friends  who  have  helped  in  the  compilation  of  the 

from  which  these  titles  are  chosen. 

For  royalties  the  compiler  is  not  responsible.    Where  noted, 

I  feels  sure.  But  alwa>'s  protect  yourself  and  the  agents,  authors, 
i  trade  by  direct  correspondence  with  agent,  or  trace  through 
m  the  publisher. 


Flays  for  the  Twe 
By  Bculah  M.  Dix.    With  two  illustralions.    (New  York; 


M  th£  Bordtr. 

Holt  &  Co.,  $1  oo.)  A  play  in  four  scenes,  two  "beyond  the  border" 
of  life.  A  young  lieuteoanl  goes  on  a  desperate  mission,  finds  the  place 
of  quiet  and  the  dream  girl,  as  well  as  the  place  of  winds,  and  finally  in 
a  field  hospital  tries  to  deliver  his  message. 


**"^  annistlce  was  ugncd. 
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Admiral  Peters.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs  and  Horace  Mills.  (French,  $o  25.) 
A  comedy  in  one  act.  Time,  twenty-five  minutes;  modem  costume; 
one  interior  scene.  George  Burton  is  courting  the  widow  Dutloa  most 
successfully  until  an  old  shipmate,  Joe  Stiles,  appears.  Joe  lures  him 
back  to  his  cups,  and  unfortimately  the  widow  sees  him.  To  explain  it, 
he  tells  her  that  Joe  is  an  old  friend,  Admiral  Peters.  This  plot  b  carried 
out,  but  not  tmtil  Joe  has  a  very  nice  lime  at  George's  eirpense. 

Allison* s  Lad.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  In  Allison's  Lad  and  Oth^  Inltrludts. 
(New  York:  Holt,  $1.33)  Six  men;  an  interior  scene  (prison);  cos- 
tumes of  England  in  1648;  twenty-five  minutes.  A  play  of  intense 
feeling,  yet  well  adapted  to  amateurs.  A  dramatic  episode.  Suitable 
for  bo>'s. 

America  Passes  By.  By  Kenneth  Andrews.  (Baker  &  Co.,  $0  35;  royalty, 
$5  00.)  A  play  in  one  act.  Two  male,  two  female  characters;  costumes, 
modem;  scenery,  an  easy  interior;  thirty  minutes.  Originally  produced 
by  Harvard  Dramatic  Club.  A  comedy  of  high  class  that  can  be  strongly 
recommended.  A  love  affair  that  flourished  in  the  romantic  atmosphere 
of  Japan  but  withers  and  dies  in  prosaic  Chicago.  Good  character 
drawing  and  strong  dramatic  interest. 

Barbarians.  By  Rita  Wellman.  (Westport,  Conn.:  Miss  Wellman;  royalty, 
$15.00.)  Comedy  in  one  act.  One  simple  interior;  thirty  minutes. 
An  excellent  play  of  strength  and  with  reflection  on  the  war.  Very 
successful  and  suitable  for  amateurs. 

Beauty  and  the  Jacobin.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  (Harper,  1912.  Si  .00;  Roy- 
alty, $5- 00,  payable  to  the  Red  Cross  Sodety  of  America.)  Moderately 
difficult.  Serious  comedy;  French  Revolution  setting;  one  hour;  three 
men,  two  women  (and  extras).  Clever  play  for  good  actors  who  can 
suggest  the  historical  atmosphere.  Three  "aristocrats,"  trying  to  escape 
from  France,  are  caught  by  a  Revolutionary  agent  but  unexpectedly 
let  go.  Spirited  action;  dialogue  vivid  but  somewhat  lengthy;  strong 
emotional  [>ossibilitics  for  two  men  and  two  women.  Staging  nut  difficult ; 
a  shabby  attic-room,  with  old-fashioned  furniture.     Costumes  important. 

A  Belgian  Christmas  Eve.  By  Alfred  No>'C3.  (New  York:  Frederick  S.. 
Stokes  Co.,  $1  00.)  A  tragic  one-act  play.  "The  horrors  of  the  war 
presented  in  a  telling  Utile  drama."  Difficult  to  play  and  stage.  Suited 
to  talented  amateurs  and  little  theaters.  Nine  men,  one  woman,  one 
child. 

Boatswain's  Mate.  By  \\^  W.  Jacobs  and  Herbert  Sargeant.  (French, 
$0.25.)  A  play  in  one  act.  Two  men,  one  woman;  modem  costume; 
time,  thirty  minutes;  one  easy  interior.  An  attractive  widow,  possessing 
a  snug  little  "inn,"  has  proved  an  attraction  to  George  Benn.  an  ex- 
boatswain.  Benn  thinks  if  he  could  manage  to  do  something  heroic — 
save  her  from  burglars,  for  instance — he  might  be  able  to  get  her  to  see 
things  in  a  light  favorable  to  him.    He  cajoles  an  ex-soldier,  Ned  Traverse, 
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into  acting  as  a  burglar.  Mrs.  Waters  comes  down  with  a  gun  and 
learns  from  Ned  the  state  of  affairs.  She  fires  off  the  gun  and  pretends 
to  the  waiting  George  that  Ned  has  been  killed.  In  the  end  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  Ned  himself  will  become  the  landlord  of  the  "Inn," 
to  his  discomfort. 

Bonnie  Dutidee.  By  Frank  Richardson.  (French,  $0. 20;  royalty  to  French.) 
Moderately  difficult  Cavalier-Covenanter  historical  drama  of  late  seven- 

r        tcenth   century,   England.    Forty   minutes ;    four   men,    two   women. 

f  Dramatic,  good  characterization  and  dialogue.  Staging  deeds  care: 
secret  panel,  etc.,  needed.     Costumes,  etc.,  lend  atmosphere. 

The  Captain  of  the  Cole.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  In  Martial  Inlerhtdes. 
(Holt,  $1.35.)  One-act  drama,  incident  of  Cromwell's  invasion  of  Ire- 
land. Si.\  men;  jo  minutes;  tense,  dramatic;  excellent  for  boys. 
Fairly  difficult  setting,  but  can  be  changed  or  merely  suggested.  A  very 
effective  martial  play, 

Cicdys  Cavalier.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  (Boston,  Mass.:  Walter  H.  Baker 
&  Co.,  So. 15.)    Comedy  in  one  act;  one  interior  scene;   forty  minutes; 

L       three  men,  two  women.     Higher  than  the  average  of  its  class  in  literary 

r  value.  Romantic,  quasi-historical.  Costumes  of  period  of  Charles  I. 
Especially  suited  to  schools. 

The  Clod.  By  Lewis  Beach.  In  Washington  Square  Plays.  (New  York: 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  $0.75.  Rights  with  E.  L.  Beach,  J.W.S.P.) 
A  Civil  War  play,  1863;  four  men,  one  woman;  kitchen  of  a  border 
fannhouse;  a  "thriller";  ver>*  actable  and  exceptionally  good  woman's 
lead,  admirable  for  fairly  skilled  amateurs;  thirty  minutes. 

The  Color  Sergeant.  By  Brandon  Thomas.  (French,  $0.35.)  A  play  in 
one  act.  Four  men,  one  woman.  A  pathetic  little  incident  of  an  old 
soldier  and  Ms  son;   the  boy  finally  retrieves  himself  in  his  father's  e>''es. 

A  Comedie  Royall.  By  Evelyn  Grecnleaf  Sutherland.  In  Po'  White  Trash. 
(New  York:  Duffield.)  Four  men,  two  women;  the  audience-chamber 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  England,  1580;  fifty  minutes.  A  very  dramatic 
little  piece  ami  well  worth  doing. 

Cathleen  Ni  Boolihan.    By  Lady  Gregory.     (Published  in  The  Unicorn  from 

tlhe  Stars,   igoS,  by  Macmillan;    also  in  a  25-cent  edition  by  French.) 
A  beautifully  written  allegory  of  Irish  patriotism.    Two  notable  parts. 
Easy  cottage  set.     While  this  play  of  remarkable  beauty  of  atmosphere 
and  line  and  character  is  Irish,  it  is  tmiversal  in  its  appeal.    Most  suited 
to  amateurs. 
Confederates.    (French,   $0.25.)    One-act   play.     Gripping   incident  of   the 
Civil  War.    .\  young  lieutenant,  in  love  with  a  girl,  is  found  to  be  a  spy. 
^^        His  chum,  also  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  6nds  that  she  loves  the  Ueuten- 
^m        ant,  not  him,  takes  the  other  man's  place,  arKl  goes  out  to  be  shot  in  his 
stead.    This  is  a  strong  play  for  amateurs  and  patriotic  societies.     Four 
men,  one  woman.    Easy  set. 
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The  Dark  of  the  Dawn.    By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.    In  AUison^s  Lad.    (N< 
York:  HoH,  $1.35.)     Four  men;  an  interior  easily  arranged ;   period  of 
Thirty  Years'  War;    thirty  minutes.     Interesting  and  dramatic;    gpod  ^ 
for  boys.  H 

Dispatches  from  Washington.     By  Charles  C.  Mather.     (Baker  &  Co.,  $o- 15.) 
A  play  in  one  act.    Three  males,  five  females;  costumes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; scene,  an  easy  e:cterior.    Plays  twenty  minutes.    Jonathan  Ftsher, 
the  bearer  of  dispatches  for  General  Washington,  faces  capture  by  ihe^H 
British  but  is  rescued  by  a  clever  ruse  by  five  patriotic  girls.  ^M 

The  Drums  of  Oude.  By  Austin  Strong.  (Manuscript  with  Burk  S>inon, 
Belasco  Theatre,  New  York;  royalty,  S15  00.)  Melodrama  in  one  act 
and  one  difficult  interior  scene.  Four  male  principals  and  four  second, 
one  woman;  twenty-five  minutes;  militar>'';  Indian  setting  and  cos- 
tumes. Staging  and  effects  important  in  creating  suspense.  Very 
strong  piece  if  well  done.     Needs  good  direction. 

The  End  of  the  Way,  By  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland.  In  Po*  WhiU  Trash. 
(Duffield  &  Co.,  $1.35.)  Drama  in  one  act.  One  simple  castle  scene, 
exterior  or  interior  (woodland  best);  half-hour;  one  man.  one  woman. 
Dramatic  dialogue  with  pathetic  ending.  Will  Scarlett,  of  Robin  Hood's 
outlaws,  on  parting  with  a  tad  who  had  been  befriended  by  him,  finds 
she  is  Lady  Merewood  who  loves  and  would  follow  him.  In  the  Eliza-^_ 
bcthian  manner  and  well  nxitten.     Needs  two  good  actors.  ^M 

'^Ersatz  Murriage"  By  Vardia  Fisher.  (Rights  and  manuscript  with  author 
at  University  of  Utah.)  One-act  drama;  one  scene;  one  man;  three 
women;  a  baby.  Scenej  home  of  the  sisters.  Gretta  and  Dorothea, 
in  a  war-ridden  country.  The  problem  of  substitute  marriage  under 
social  conditions  of  modern  war.  Played  at  University  of  Utah  success- 
fully. 

French  without  a  Master.  By  Tristan  Bernard.  (French,  |o  25.)  Five 
males,  two  females.  A  clever  farce  by  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
French  dramatists.  It  is  concerned  with  the  difficulties  of  a  bogus 
interpreter  who  does  not  know  a  word  of  French.  One  easy  set ;  half- 
hour. 

Prittchen.  By  Hermann  Sudermann.  (New  York:  Scribner,  $1.00.)  Five 
men,  two  women;  drawing-room  interior,  modern  Germany;  costuming 
easy;  forty  minutes.  Tragic  drama  of  intense  dramatic  interest.  Bitter 
attack  on  the  duel  and  the  Prussian  idea  of  education.  Shows  the  thwart- 
ing of  the  naturally  sweet  and  decent  Fritz  and  the  ruin  of  his  life  and  bis 
sweetheart's.  A  powerful  tract — by  a  German — and  perhaps  the  great- ^ 
est  of  all  one-act  tragedies.  ^M 

The  Game  of  Chess.  By  Kenneth  Goodman.  (Chicago:  The  Stage  Guild, 
$0  35;  royahy,  $5  00,  payable  to  the  publishers.)  Difficult;  serious; 
Russian  setting;  twenty-five  minutes;  four  men.  Strong  duel  of  wits 
and  nerve  between  an  elderly  Russian  nobleman  and  a  NihiUst  working- 
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man  who  has  come  to  kill  him.  The  part  of  the  nobleman — elegant, 
acute,  masterful — requires  subtle  acting.  Handsomely  furnished  study, 
somber  in  color.    Lighting  important. 

Unafraid.  By  Hinton  Freedly.  (Philadelphia:  Plays  and  Players* 
Club.)  Seven  men;  thirty-five  minutes;  militar>-sodal  drama.  One 
scene,  a  moderately  difficult  interior.  English-Morocco  atmosphere  and 
setting.  Experienced  players  needed,  but  not  particularly  difiicuU  for 
advanced  players. 

ranny  Maumce.  By  Ridgely  Torrence.  In  Plays  Jor  a  Neffro  Theatre. 
(MapmiUan,  29x7;  for  royalty,  apply  to  publisher.)  Drama  in  one  act; 
one  scene;  three  women.  Lynch  law  from  the  negro  point  of  view. 
Granny  Maumee  superbly  drawn.  Powerfully  written,  convincing 
atmosphere — even  the  miracle  of  restored  sight  carries.  A  great  play. 
^The  Green  Cockatoo.  By  Arthur  Schnilzler.  (McClurg;  also  imdcr  the 
B  title  of  The  Duke  and  the  Actress,  in  Poet  Lore,  July-August,  ipic.  In 
^m  Anatol  and  Other  Plays,  Boni  &  Liveright,  1918.)  A  tragedy.  A  play 
^P  with  a  historic  background,  dealing  \^-ith  social  comlitions  in  Paris  on 
^m  July  14,  1789.  The  aristocracy  and  the  riffraff  of  Paris  mingle  in  the 
™  underground  tavern  of  "The  Green  Cockatoo,"  and  at  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  cries  of  "Vive  la  Libert^!"  sound  the  tnell  of  the  aristocrats. 

I      The  conflict  is  cleverly  brought  from  the  group  to  the  indi\-idual  in  the 
fight  between  the  duke  and  the  underworld  lover  of  the  actress.    Requires 
a  large  cast.    Di£&cult  to  produce  and  act.    Scene,  a  wineroom  in  Paris, 
July  14,  17S9.    Ten  men,  two  women,  and  actors,  citizens,  etc. 
Grey  Parrot.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs  and  Chiirles  Rock.     (French,  $0.25.)     A 

I  play  in  one  act.  Four  men,  two  women;  modern  costume;  twenty-five 
minutes;  one  easy  interior  scene.  A  young  sailor,  Jim  Gannett,  hits 
upon  a  plan  to  curb  any  tendency  of  his  wife  to  flirtation  dtuing  his 
absence  at  sea.  The  plan  is  to  put  a  spy  upon  her  actions  in  the  form  of 
a  parrot.  He  tells  his  spouse  it  is  a  magic  bird  and  will  report  10  him 
on  his  return  from  each  voyage  ail  she  has  been  doing.  Mrs.  Jim,  how- 
ever, is  a  lilllc  too  sharp.  She  pretends  the  bird  has  been  telling  her 
of  her  husband's  escapades,  whereupon  Jim  gets  ri<t  of  the  bird. 
ngoire.  By  Dc  Banville.  An  adaption  by  Shirley.  (Chicago:  Dramatic 
Publishing   Co.,    So  15.)     Four   men,    two    women;     fifteenth-century 

I  interior;  forty-five  minutes.  Considerably  overdone,  but  admirable 
in  dramatic  value,  color,  and  pathos.  Requires  good  reader  for  the 
lead  and  offers  a  couple  of  excellent  character  parts.  Introduces  Louis 
XI  of  France, 
Byacintk  Halvey.  By  Lady  Gregory.  (Dublin:  Maunsel,  $0.35;  royalty 
with  French.)  Four  men,  three  women;  street  in  Irish  village;  costum- 
ing easy;  forty  minutes.  Typical  of  the  new  Irish  theater.  FtUl  of 
color  and  action;  town  gossip,  reputation,  character.  A  comedy  relating 
the  mingled  unhappy  and  amusing  circtmistan«»  of  reputation. 
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Id  on  parle  Pran^ais.    By  Thomas  J.  WilUams.     (Baker,  or  Dramatic  Put 
lifihing  Co.,  $0.15.)     Farce  in  one  act.     Characters,  three  male,  foi 
female;  one  interior  scene;   one  military  and  costumes  of  today;  forty' 
minutes.    This  is  one  of  the  best  of  farces.    Every  character  is  good  and 
all  goes  n-ith  a  rush.    Pereanially  amusing  farce  on  the  difficulties  of 
learning  French.    Very  funny. 

An  Imaginary  Conversathn.  By  Connal  O'Riordan.  In  Shakes peare's 
and  Other  Plays,  1913.  (London:  Stephen  Swift,  $1.00;  French. 
Twenty  minutes;  two  men.  one  woman.  Very  clever  play  of  Irel 
(1798)  and  Irish  patriotism,  introducing  Emmctt,  Tom  Moore,  and  his 
nster  Kate.  Flaying  needs  skill  and  life.  Marseillaise  and  Moore's 
Irish  songs  are  introduced;  scene,  eighteenth-century  sitting-room. 
Irish,  but  after  all  a  fine  note  of  tmivcrsal  (and  French)  ardor  for  freedom 
and  human  rights. 

Jean-Marie.  By  .\ndre  Theuriet.  (French,  $0.35.)  A  poetic  play  in  one 
act  of  Nonnan  peasant  life.  Two  men,  one  woman;  simply  staged. 
Fine  in  sentiment. 

King  Argmencs.  By  Lord  Dunsany.  (New  York:  Kcnnerley,  $1.35.) 
Permi^ion  of  Brandt  and  Kirkpairick.  Nine  men,  four  women;  two 
scenes,  an  exterior  and  a  throne  room;  fine  opportunity  for  artistic, 
colorful  staging  and  costuming.  Strong,  admirable  plot;  poetic,  long 
speeches,  rather  difficult.    About  forty-five  minutes  for  two  acts. 

The  Land  of  the  Free.  By  Bertha  N.  Graham.  In  Spilling  the  Broth.  Eng- 
lish; serious;  twenty-five  minutes;  two  men,  three  women;  moderately 
difficult.  A  glimpse  of  a  strike  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-tmion 
workers,  parts  well  contrasted  and  effective;  a  rather  shabby  room; 
window  at  back  with  glass  that  is  broken  by  the  mob. 

Lithuania.  By  Rupert  Brooke.  (Text  of  Chicago  Little  Theater,)  Unpleas- 
ant play  of  very  realistic  kind,  with  smashing  dramatic  effect.  The  best 
example  of  the  truthfully  brutal  sort  of  drama. 

A  Liitle  Heroine  of  the  Revolution.     By  Mrs.  E.  F.  Guptill.     (Lebanon.  Ohio: 
March,  $0  25.)     Historical  play  for  all  ages.     Parts:    ten  men,  fom^ 
women,  two  girls;  time,  one  hour;  scenes,  two  simple  interior?  and  tvi^| 
wood  scenes.  , 

Loch  EmiL  By  Charles  Kingsley.  (No  copyright;  Dent,  $0.35.)  Time, 
forty-five  minutes;  four  men,  two  women.  Easy  setting;  not  difficult. 
Time  of  French  Revolution.     -\lso  in  Kingsley's  Poems. 

Maid  of  Plymouth.  By  Stanley  Schell.  (New  York:  Werner  Publishing 
Co.,  $0.35.)  Colonial  play  in  eight  scenes,  from  Longfellow's  Miies 
Standish.  Parts:  five  men,  one  woman,  Puritans,  Indians,  etc.  Time, 
one  hour;  scenes,  interiors,  street,  and  forest. 

The  Man  of  Destiny.  By  Bernard  Shaw.  In  Plays  Pleasarti  and  Unpteasanl, 
(New  York:  Brcntano,  $0.40.)  Two  men,  one  woman;  an  inn,  easily 
arranged  for  exterior  or  interior;  one  hour.    Full  of  dramatic  situations. 
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Requires  two  excellent  people.  Napoleon,  the  young  lieutenant,  is  the 
leading  figure.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  one-act  plays  written.  Very 
interesting  but  needs  good  playing  and  careful  setting. 
The  Nelson  Touch.  By  Richard  Fenn.  (French;  ro>'aky.  $5.00,  payable  to 
pubLisfaer.)  A  drama  in  one  act.  Costume  about  tSoo.  Time,  thirty- 
five  minutes;  one  interior  scene.  A  sailor,  after  deserting  Nelson's 
dagship,  comes  to  the  inn  at  his  home  town.  There  he  renews  his  court- 
ship of  Sarah  Rigley,  keeper  of  the  inn,  and  she  accepts  him.  Nelson's 
carriage  breaks  down  in  front  of  the  door,  and  he  is  forced  to  take  up 
temporar>'  quarters  with  them.  The  searching  party  tracks  Sam  to  the 
inn  and  Nelson,  realizing  matters,  pardons  him  and  departs.  "And  now 
what  are  you  going  to  do?"  asks  Sarah.  "Follow  him,  of  course,  and 
fight  and  die  for  him  and  country,"  says  Sam,  like  a  true  Jack  Tar. 

IO*Flcktrty,  V.C.     By  Bernard  Shaw.     (Published  in  full  in  Hearst's  Magaune, 
August,  1916,  and  in  excerpt  form  in  Current  Opinion,  September,  1907.) 
I        An  interlude  of  the  Great  War.     Gay  and  satiric,  in  Shaw's  usual  vein. 
I       Three  or  four  good  character  parts.    The  lead,  a  British  Tommy  who 
gives  his  ideas  on  the  war  and  its  problems,  needs  a  good  actor.    The 
old  mother  an  admirable  part.    Very  amusing  and  at  same  time  stim- 
ulates thought.    Can  be  cut  and  adapted.    About  forty  minutes,  unless 
cut,  and  easily  set. 
I   The  Old  King.     By  Rcmy  de  Gourmont.    (In  Drama,  May,  1916.)    "Age 
and  old  ideals  must  >ield  to  youth  and  new  ideals."     Poetic,  mystic. 
In  style  reminiscent  of  Maeterlinck;  a  play  of  very  considerable  power. 
Setting,  costume,  etc.,  present  no  unusual  difficulties,  though  they  need 
care. 
One  a  Day.    By  Caroline  Briggs.    \n  Momingside  Plays,  k^i^.    (New  York: 
Frank  Shay.)     Comedy  in  one  act;  one  exterior  scene;  all  men.    "Some- 
where in  France."    Amusing  characterization  of  life  in  the  trenches; 
clever  ending.    Jolly  play. 
Orator  of  Zapata  City.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis.     (Dramatic  Publishing 
k        Co.,  $0.25.)    One-act  play.    Characters,  eight  male,  one  female;  thirty 
minutes;   costumes  of  a  modern  mining  camp.    Scene,  a  western  court- 
room.   A  drama  of  western  liie;  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  straight 
and  character  acting. 
Pater  Nosier.    By  Francois  Coppte.    In  World's  Best  Plays  Series.    (French, 
^^         $0.25.)     A  poetic  play  in  one  act;  three  males,  three  females.     Apathet- 
^ft        ic  incident  of  the  time  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871.    For  experienced 
^^         amateurs. 

Patricis.  By  Sara  King  Wiley.  (French,  $0.25.)  A  comedy  in  one  act; 
three  men,  two  women;  one  interior  scene.  A  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army,  disguised  as  an  Englishman,  wanders  into  the  home  of  an 
ardent  patriot  while  out  scouting,  falls  in  love  with  the  young  kdy  of 
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the  hoiisc,  but  is  snubbed  on  account  of  being  thought  to  be  an  EngUsh- 
inan.  A  real  British  soldier  mistaking  the  young  man  for  a  British  officer, 
obeys  his  conunand  to  go  away,  etc.  m 

Peace  Manoeuvres.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  (French,  $0.25.)  Play  iaf 
one  act.  While  the  Red  and  Blue  armies  are  engaged  in  a  mimic  war 
"Buck"  and  Ikcy,  two  New  York  gunmen,  steal  two  uniforms  and  dis- 
guised as  soldiers  bold  up  a  pretty  girl  and  attempt  to  rob  ber  of  her 
necklace.  Her  soldier  sweetheart  neatly  foils  their  attempt  at  highway 
robbery  and  places  them  under  arrest.  This  is  a  clever  playlet  for  three 
males  and  one  female.  Can  be  easily  produced.  May  be  played  ia< 
interior  or  exterior  with  adjustment. 

The  Police  Matron,  By  Carl  GHck  and  Mary  Hight.  (Swart wout,  $0.25; 
royalty,  $5.00.)  Drama.  Plays  thirty  minutes;  threemen,two  women. 
A  thrilling  little  play  nith  lots  of  punch.     New. 

PoUy  of  Poiue's  Run.    By  William  O.  Bates.     (New  York:    Frank  Shay,  M 
^0.35).     Historical  sketch  in  one  act  dealing  with  a  Civil  War  incident  ™ 
in  Indiana.    The  piece  is  well   written  and  the  characterixations  are 
good.    One  of  the  most  interesting  new  war  plays. 

The  Rising  of  the  Moon.  By  Lady  Gregory.  In  Seven  Short  Plays.  (Dublin: 
Maunsel,  $0.25.)  Fourmen;  a  wharf  in  moonlight;  Irish  costxunes;  forty 
minutes.  A  play  of  the  rebel  heart  of  Ireland.  It  shows  the  power  and 
persislcnceof  the  Irish  ideal  of  national  freedom.  Can  be  very  effectively 
done.    A  little  ingenuity  in  stage-lighting  will  afford  an  admirable  setting. 

The  Ri4sh  LigfU.  By  Monica  Barry  O'Shca.  ($0.75;  reasonable  ro>'ally. 
Address  the  author,  306  Riggs  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.)  Drama  in 
one  act.  A  play  of  Ireland,  portraying  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  people 
with  simple,  strong  directness.  The  theme  is  patriotism,  sacrifice,  and 
the  greatness  of  a  mother's  love.  Characters,  one  man  and  two  women; 
staging  and  costumes  simple;  time,  about  ihiriy-six  minutes.  "One  of 
the  most  sincere  Irish  plays  1  have  read." — Franklin  Sargent. 

Sabotage.  By  Hellem,  Valcros,  &  D'Estor.  Smart  Set,  November,  1913. 
Dramatist,  Easton.  Pa.,  Januarj',  1914.  (No  royalty,  but  permissioa 
from  author.  $0,25).  French  thriller;  a  striker  wrecks  the  city  light- 
plant  and  returning  home  in  drunken  exultation  finds  he  has  caused  his 
child's  death.  One  of  the  most  effective  tragic  incidents  available  to 
amateurs.  Twomen,  two  women,  one  child;  a  humble  bedroom;  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

The  Slacker.  By  Jewell  Bothwell  Tull.  (Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co.,  $0  25.) 
A  patriotic  play  in  one  act;  two  male,  seven  female  characters;  scene, 
an  interior;  costumes,  modem  and  military;  forty  minutes.  The  hero, 
beyond  draft  age,  has  not  enlisted  because  he  deems  it  to  be  his 
widowed  mother's  wish  and  his  sweetheart's  preference,  as  well  as  his 
own  duty,  not  to  do  so.  He  tries  on  the  uniform  of  a  friend  who  is  going, 
"just  to  be  in  it  once,"  and  being  discovered  finds  to  his  surprise  that 
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both  his  mother  and  his  fiancee  have  been  miserable  under  the  charge 
that  he  is  a  "slacker**  and  arc  rejoiced  to  hav'c  him  make  good.  Pictur- 
esque, patriotic,  dramatic — an  ideal  play  for  a  Red  Cross  entertainment. 
Strongly  recommended.  Two  men,  seven  women,  and  others. 
Thf  Snure  and  the  FowUr.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  In  Allison's  Led.  (Holt 
&  Co.,  1910,  $1.35.)  Dramatic  episode  in  one  act;  one  moderate 
interior;  half -hour;  three  men.  A  martial  tragedy  of  the  days  of  the 
RcpubUc.  In  blank  verse;  forceful;  strong  dramatic  reversal  of  situa- 
tion. Very  actable  and  suited  to  boys  of  some  ability.  Has  literary 
value. 

I  Soldiers*  Daughters.    By  Cosmo  Hamilton.    In  Short  Plays-    Serious;  twenty 
minutes;  three  women;  one  scene,  a  shabby  sitting-room.    Two  gentle- 
women in  straightened  circumstances  struggle  with  the  temptation  to 
take  the  "easiest  way."    The  sisters  and  their  old  nurse  make  fine  char- 
acters.   DeUcatety  drawn  and  written  and,  though  a  serious  play,  admir- 
I        able  for  competent  amateurs. 
1^.  0.  S.    By  Preston  Gibson.     (French,  So. 25.)    A  play  in  one  act;   one 
'        setting;  six  men,  two  women;  thirty  minutes.     Based  on  circumstance  of 
the  present  war  at  sea.    Difficult,  but  quite  possible. 
Spreading  the  News.    By  Lady  Gregory.     (Putnam,  also  Dublin:  Maunsel, 

*$o.35:    royalty   to   French.)     Seven   men,   three   women;   apple   stall 
near  a  vilUge  fair;  costumes  easy;  thirty-five  minutes.    A  roaring  farce 
on  the  theme  of  the  cumulative  power  of  gossip.    "No  trade  at  all  but 
to  be  talking."    Good  for  amateur  production. 
The  Striker.    By  Margaret  Scott  Oliver.    In  American  Dramatists.     (Boston, 
^m        Mass.:  Richard  G.  Badger,  $1 .00.)     Characters,  two  male,  three  female; 
^P        costumes  modem.    Dramatic,  acts  well.    Not  difficult  to  stage.    Shows 
effect  of  strikes  on  others  than  the  strikers. 

(Tajy's  Wife.  By  Bertha  N.  Graham.  In  Spoiling  the  Broth  attd  Other 
Plays.  Very  effective  drama;  fairly  difficult;  good  parts;  emotional 
range;  strong  climax;  two  men,  one  woman;  scene,  a  poorly  furnished 
room;  clever  plot.  A  rabid  young  Socialist  has  counterfeited  money 
for  the  "cause";  his  wife,  who  is  a  private  detective  assigned  to  the 
case,  etc. 
Unde  Sam*s  Daughters  and  What  They  Have  Done.  By  Augusta  R.  Kidder. 
^K  (French,  $0.25.)  Half-hour.  Produced  at  Broadway  Theater,  New 
^M  York,  for  a  benefit  imder  the  title  of  .4  Pageant  of  Progress,  to  applause 
^m  and  e.xcellent  press  notices.  Five  speaking  characters,  twenty  characters 
^1  of  tableaux,  showing  what  j\merican  women  have  achieved  from  Poca- 
^P  hontas  to  Mrs.  Eddy.  Patriotic,  thrilling,  laughable.  Simple  to  produce. 
'  Valley  Forge.  By  Edw.  S.  Lonfry.  (Werner  Publishing  Co.,  So,  15.)  Drama 
in  one  act.  Parts,  any  number  of  men,  one  woman.  Time,  one  hour; 
scene,  exterior  in  winter. 
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The  VolunUers.  By  Oliver  Frank  WooUey.  (Rights  with  author  at  Uni-' 
verslty  of  Utah.)  One-act  play.  One  easy  interior  setting;  two  men, 
two  women;  modern;  about  thirty  minutes.  Successfully  presented 
at  University  of  Utah. 

War's  End.  By  Henry  A.  Coit.  (Highland  Park.  Los  Angries:  Oyde  Brown 
Co.,  $o.  50.)    A  play  in  one  act.     Unique,  intensely  dramatic,  original. 

WaUrloo.  By  Conan  Doyle.  (New  York:  French,  $0.25.)  Three  men, 
one  woman;  one  interior;  costuming  easy;  thirty-five  minutes.  Requires 
one  especially  good  actor  for  an  old  man*s  part.  Can  be  successfully 
done.  Old  favorite  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  a  spirited  drama  of  patriot- 
ism and  martial  spirit. 

The  Weakest  Link.  By  Bculah  Marie  Dix.  In  AUisotCs  Lad.  (New  York: 
Holt,  $1 .35.)  Four  men;  a  narrow  room  in  a  fortress,  easily  arranged; 
period  of  Hundred  Years'  War;  thirty  minutes.  Dramatic  interlude  in 
blank  verse.  Powerful  situation  that  carries  the  play,  though  fiiusbed 
acting,  of  course,  adds.  ^m 

What  ShoU  It  Profit  a  Man  ?  By  Mary  Aldis.  (Manuscript  with  Mary  .\ia^ 
[Mrs.  Arthur  Aldisf,  Lake  Forest,  lU.)  Fantasy  in  one  act ;  scene,  a  palace 
room;  seven  men,  one  woman.  Fantastic  satire  on  the  Kaiser,  his  coun- 
cilors, his  desire  for  peace  that  is  construed  as  madness  by  the  war  lords. 
Powerful,  poetic;  keenly  analytical  of  causes  of  the  Great  War.  (Some 
might  feel  a  case  was  made  for  the  Kaiser  vs.  his  council).  Among  the 
very  best  of  the  war  pla>'s.  ^| 

Yvon,  (he  Daring.  By  Atuia  Sprague  MacDonaid.  (Agency  for  UnpublisheoB 
Plays;  royalty,  $10.00.)  Tragedy  in  one  act;  one  hour;  scene,  a  cave 
on  the  Brittany  coast;  period  of  the  French  Revolution;  five  men,  two 
women,  soldier.  A  ver>'  dramatic  and  tragic  story  of  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Royalists  in  1795;  the  devoted  mother,  the  handsome 
and  the  ugly  sons,  the  girl,  the  terrible  oath  of  St.  Corentin. 

The  Zone  Police.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  (French,  $0.25.)  Four  men; 
dramatic  and  theatric;  one  interior.    The  lieutenant  of  the  Canal  Zone 

Police  makes  his  major  believe  that  he  has  killed  a  man  in  a  drunken 

rage.    The  trick  makes  the  pkrt.    About  thirty  minutes;  four  men. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  JOURNAL  AND  LETTER  WRITES^G 

AS  AN   INTRODUCTION   TO   A   FRESHMAN 

COURSE  IN  EXPOSITION  WRITING 


MRS.  HELEN  B.  M.\GEE 
WeUealey  CoUege 


Most  Freshman  composition  work  lies  in  the  field  of  exposition, 
of  organization  of  material.  Peculiar  difficulties  attendTlTCTeacll- 
ing  of  such  a  course,  chief  among  them  the  average  student's  lack 
ol  traiiiingjn  Inpiral  t,hinkinpr  or  writing.  Most  Freshmen  have 
in  their  preparatory  course  written  more  narrative  and  description 
than  exposition.  Such  ideas  as  they  do  have  on  the  subject  of 
exposition  are  in  general  antagonistic  to  the  subject,  as  being 
hard  and  iminteresting,  and  completely  dominated  by  unity,  coher- 
ence, and  emphasis,  those  bugbears  of  the  composition  class.  (The 
problem  of  making  expository  writing  a  vital  part  of  their  training 
is  therefore  a  difficult  one.^  Its  solution  has  lain,  for  me,  in  an  J 
approach  to  the  more  taxi^  work  of  exposition  through  the  max^ 

^^enial  subject  of  journal  and  letter  writing. 

^■/Somehow  or  other  the  teacher  of  Freshmen  must  learn  to  know 
these  new  people  in  the  classroom,  so  lately  met,  so  dependent  in 
many  ways  upon  his  understanding  of  their  individual  needs  and 
problems.  Somehow  or  other  the  Freshman  teacher  must  take 
the  black  veils  oflF  the  grim  three  and  reveal  the  true  character 
of  unity,  mass,  and  coherence.  In  a  paper  some  time  ago  I  tried 
to  show  one  means  of  doing  this.  In  this  brief  report  I  hope  to 
show  how  valuable  a  means  of  continuing  the  work  of  vitalizing 

^the  laws  and  practice  of  composition  b*es  in  this  opening  of  the 
year  with  letters  and  journals. 

Both  these  forms  of  writing  are  informal  and  natural;  they 
belong  primarily  to  a  student*s  real  life,  secondarily  to  his  class- 
room existence.  They  make  good  reading  for  the  reserved  shelves 
for  English  I.  Good  reading,  it  goes  witliout  saying,  is  a  sine 
qua  non  in  a  good  course  in  Freshman  composition,  which  must 
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include  in  its  plan  means  whereby  the  student  is  trained  to  care, 
for  good  writing  as  well  as  means  whereby  his  skill  in  writinf 
may  be  improved.  A  couple  of  weeks'  reading  in  the  list  app>ended 
cannot  but  make  an  excellent  beginning  to  such  training  in  dis- 
cernment. ^The  value  of  reality,  of  sincerity,  of  truth  to  nature 
and  life — the  first  great  lesson  in  criticism — ^may  be  first  brought 
home  to  the  student  by  journals  like  those  of  Marjorie  Fleming 
or  Samuel  Pepys,  by  letters  like  Lamb's  or  Stevenson's.  The 
charm  of  Marjorie  Fleming's  little  works,  produced  as  they  were 
in  the  absence  of  any  technical  skill  or  training,  makes  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Freshman  (at  least  the  feminine 
Freshman.  I've  never  tried  Marjorie  on  boys,  though  many  men 
find  her  delightful.).  To  a  young  student,  accustomed  to  think 
of  any  kind  of  book-making  as  an  obscure  and  diiBcult  art  qult^l 
outside  his  scope  or  world,  these  books,  full  of  personal,  intimat^' 
journals  and  letters,  so  real,  so  everyday,  so  natural,  arc  often  a 
revelation  and  an  encouragement.  ^| 

So  much  for  the  reading  of  journals  and  letters.  jThe  writing 
consists  of  a  journal  covering  the  first  two  weeks  of  college— a 
new  experience,  full  of  theme  possibilities  because  so  vitally  inter- 
esting to  the  studentV  Other  college  Freshmen  have  had  the  same 
experience,  but  they  were  different  Freshmen.  I  have  read  many 
hundreds  of  such  journals,  and  1  confess  that  I  come  to  each  new 
batch  with  a  quickened  heart  and  eager  mind.  They  are  a  recoi 
of  life,  and  nothing  that  really  liiies-49-dj4L_  More  than  thai 
they  speak  to  me  of  new  personalities — the  personalities  with' 
whom  I  am  to  travel  for  one  year  toward  things  as  they  are.  Of 
course  one  finds  coramonplaceness,  but  that  is  not  fatal  to  life. 
Under  the  commonplace  exterior  there  is  some  kind  of  a  thing  that 
beats,  red  with  the  blood  of  some  kind  of  life.  It  is  the  teacher's 
task  to  discover  that  thing,  to  accelerate  its  laggard  pulse,  to 
compel  it  to  step  forth  and  view  the  interesting  world,  to  encour- 
age it  to  call  its  feeble  soul  its  own.  Sometimes  the  journals 
suggest  vixidly  the  nature  of  this  something;  often  they  shadow 
it  dimly,  and  one  has  to  grope  for  the  right  clue.  I  wish — ^how 
I  wish  I — that  I  might  quote  dozens  of  such  clear  or  shaded  pic- 
tures.    They  make  good  reading!     '*I  wish  they  would  let  me 
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alone  in  this  college  about  the  way  I  talk  and  write.  I  write 
alright  to  suit  myself.  I  want  to  talk  like  I've  always  talked  and 
not  be  laughed  at."  The  first  defensive  cry  of  a  vigorous,  inde- 
pendent individual  being  unwillingly  ushered  into  a  world  where 
all  old  signs  fail,  old  ways  condemn.  "One  exciting  thing  has 
happened  in  a  dull  week  of  classes — classes — classes,  I  have  one 
man  teacher^an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  skirts."  Need  one  quote 
more  to  convince  you  how  pretty  she  was,  or  how  the  boys  adored 
her?  And  then  the  background  one  gets  for  one's  students! 
ey  become  people  at  once,  with  homes  and  relatives  and  every- 
day human  surroundings  and  problems.  How  can  one  teach  a 
roomful  of  detached  heads?  A  journal  which  ends,  "I  got  a 
telegram  last  night  that  Mother  had  died  at  noon   yesterday. 

ome  isn't  home  any  more;  it's  just  a  house,"  means  something 
more  than  that  a  certain  Freshman  has  a  happy  faculty  of  turning 
her  phrases.     **Another  awful  day  of  classes  with  one  bright  spot 

a  box  of  food  from  home,"  when  it  appears  in  six  entries  with 
slight  variations  gives  one  pause.  Is  the  creature  all  stomach? 
Hardly  possible.  There  must  be  a  spark  somewhere,  and  a  reason 
why  nothing  is  penetrating  to  the  chocolate-clogged  cranny  where 
it  lurks.  Probably  insufficient  preparation  plus  provincial  and 
materialistic  en\'ironment  plus  anemic  mentality — a  sum  which 
equals  a  young  spirit  and  body  sickening  utterly  at  the  sight  of 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  mind  and  turning  eagerly  to  the 
physical  nourishment  which  is  the  only  thing  in  college  it  can 
digest.    And  so  on  and  on.     The  revealing  power  of  these  jour- 

fnals  'is  exhaustless. 
I  They  form,  moreover,  the  first  stage  of  that  process  of  organi- 
zation by  which  the  isolated,  detailed  actions  and  impressions 
of  an  individual  are  fused  and  molded  into  a  complete  life.  In  a 
course  in  composition  which  traces  systematically  the  develop- 
ment of  organization  of  material  such  a  study  of  journals  and 
letters  forms  the  first  step  toward  the  work  of  later  weeks  in  auto- 
biography and  biography.  Journals  afford  also  an  opportunity 
noting  the  part  which  the  audience  plays  in  determining  a 
writer's  point  of  view  and  his  selection  and  handling  of  material. 
A  journal  written  for  the  benefit  of  friends  or  family  at  home 
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and  one  meant  for  the  teacher's  eye  differ  much  from  one  another 
and  from  the  usual  joumaJ  kept  entirely  for  private  benefit  and 
consumption.  Moreover,  the  matter  of  selection  of  detail  for  its 
saliency,  its  suggestiveness,  its  concrete  interest,  and  of  the  avoid- 
ing of  commonplace,  abstract,  or  general  material  is  just  as  avail- 
able for  treatment  in  the  study  of  the  journal  as  in  that  <4H 
exposition. 

Quite  naturally,  of  course,  letters  follow  journals.  They  offer 
much  the  same  opportunities,  with  certain  additions  and  ampli- 
fications. For  instance,  one  may  trace  through  a  series  of  letters, 
such  as  Specimen  Letters  (Lockwood  and  Kelly),  or  any  good 
historical  collection,  certain  qualities  which  make  letters  inter- 
esting in  all  ages  and  environments.  Walter  Paston  writing 
home  from  college  for  money  in  1478,  Brilliana  Harley  sending 
her  boy  at  Oxford  a  turkey  pie  with  two  turkeys  in  it,  Richard 
Steele's  baby  "mightily  well  employed  on  the  floor  sweeping  the 
sand  with  a  feather,"  bring  home  the  changelessness  of  human 
creatures — sons  and  mothers  and  babies — through  the  centuries 
and  show  how  interesting  are  those  letters  which  reveal  changing 
environments  but  eternal  human  nature  served  up  in  the  ever- 
varying  flavors  of  different  personalities.  ^1 

A  few  hours'  reading  in  the  letters  on  the  reading-list,  foUowea" 
by  analysis  and  comment  in  class,  usually  brings  a  good  crop  of 
student  letters  the  next  week.  They  are  real  letters  to  home  or 
friends,  and  they  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  making  themselves, 
even  though  destined  for  the  theme  box,  a  part  of  their  viTiters' 
real  lives;  of  revealing  the  writer  to  the  teacher  who  is  tr>'ing  to 
find  out  how  he  can  best  deal  with  that  writer  through  a  course 
in  expository  writing;  and  of  illustrating  the  var>'ing  degrees  o^h 
organization  of  material  which  dillerent  letters  exhibit.  ^| 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  colleagues  that  students 
should  be  at  once  plunged  into  formal  exposition,  that  journals 
and  letters  are  "too  easy,"  that  the  teacher  of  exposition  should 
avoid  all  personal  contact  with  aught  but  the  unity-coherence- 
emphasis  apparatus  of  his  students*  brains,  I  persist.  I  trust 
my  obstinacy  has  some  support  in  reason  and  in  fact. 
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CLIPPING  FILES  AND  PROMOTIVE  ENGLISH 

One  of  the  splendid  acquisitions  of  a  modern  school  library  is  its 
clipping  files.  Through  the  up-io-daie  files  the  student  has  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  adapt  the  material  he  gains  from  the  literature  of  the 
past  to  the  happenings  and  ideals  of  the  present,  and  thus  that  in  the  past 
which  is  of  value  is  spontaneously  and  immediately  vitalized  in  present- 
day  thought.  He  learns  to  be  resourceful  in  looking  up  material  for 
himself.  His  observation  will  become  keener,  for  he  will  recognize 
similar  articles  in  his  magazine  and  newspaper  reading  and  by  appercep- 
tion and  the  association  of  ideas  in  his  immediate  environment  learn  to 
correlate  what  he  sees  and  hears  elsewhere  with  the  class  discussion. 
In  other  words,  the  student  begins  to  find  himself  a  factor  in  the  real 
world  of  thought  and  expression.  A  keen  observation  is  a  start  toward 
some  initiative  of  his  own.  These,  with  concentration  of  effort,  are 
important  positive  characteristics  to  one  who  must  some  day  earn  an 
independent  living. 

The  interested  student  will  be  glad  to  contribute  his  findings  for  the 
les  and  thus  the  consperative  spirit  of  service  will  become  a  positive 
^Acquirement.  There  will  naturally  spring  up  a  closer  afl^ation  of 
interests  between  student  and  teacher,  student  and  librarian,  student 
and  home,  student  and  community.  This  stronger  social  interest  alone 
tends  to  produce  a  healthy  reflex  action  on  the  student's  English  expres- 
sion in  practical  life.  The  elimination  of  waste  in  effective  English 
preparation  may  also  come  about  partly  through  this  centralization  of 
all  illustrative  material.  In  other  words  the  library  through  its  filing 
systems  becomes  a  clearing-house  for  all  departments  of  the  school,  and 
thus  increases  its  usefulness.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  in  this 
connection  that  every  English  teacher  should  encourage  and  personally 
supervise  the  loose-leaf  system  of  notebook  preparation  for  each 
individual  student  in  his  classes.  This  will  become  a  source  of  care  and 
worthy  pride  on  the  part  of  the  student  as  he  progresses.  By  this 
method  of  handling  his  work  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  display 
much  originality  and  individuality  and  to  compare  successive  efforts. 
In  addition,  he  learns  to  have  a  place  for  ever>'thing  and  everything  in 
its  place.    Organization  is  an  asset  decidedly  worth  cultivating. 
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The  office-practice  department  may  find  it  possible  to  co-operate 
with  mutual  advantage  by  so  arranging  its  classification  that  each  week 
there  is  someone  in  direct  charge  of  the  sorting,  compiling,  distributing, 
and  inspecting  work  of  the  files.  The  business  department  is  equipped 
with  typewriters,  multigraphs,  etc.  The  business  pupils  will  get  a  worth- 
while practice  in  English  in  preparing  syllabi,  reports,  and  classified  data 
for  the  files  and  the  bulletins.  They  can  prepare  model  outlines,  and 
letter  forms  which  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  easy  to  secure 
uniformity  of  effort  in  establishing  correct  ideals  in  punctuation,  para- 
graphing, and  other  points  of  technique. 

Most  art  departments,  in  the  large  schools  at  least,  have  classes  in 
commercial  design,  including  lettering.  This  department  could  do  very 
valuable  work  for  the  school,  and  the  English  department  in  particular, 
in  the  preparation  of  bulletins,  posters,  and  charts  for  permanent  files. 
This  will  prove  good  English  practice  as  well  as  design  practice. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  and  team  work,  which  pupils  and  teachers 
can  thus  enjoy  by  this  practical  laboratory  method,  is  the  very  basts 
of  good  citizenship  and  the  development  of  character. 

Helen  £.  Blaisdeli. 
NoRXB  High  School 
Minneapolis,  MzKK. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  JEW 

Back  bent  with  sorrow, 
Shoulders  stoopt  in  pain, 
Wanders,  sad-eyed,  weary, 
The  ever-hated  Jew, 
O'er  mountain  and  o*er  plain. 

Hated  by  so  many, 

Only  praised  by  few, 

With  his  brow  of  commerce. 

And  his  heart  of  love. 

Brings  he  the  strange  and  new. 


■  Written  by  a  pupil  in  Miss  Alice  Botkin's  class  in  Central  Ifigb  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  but  not  in  response  to  any  assignment.  Printed,  except  for  puoctuatioa, 
exactly  as  the  lad  penned  it. 
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Trudging  ever  onward, 
Climbing  hills  so  steep, 
Pra3dng  to  one  Greatest, 
Hiding  not  his  name, 
He  rises  from  the  deep. 

Self — is  not  his  motto, 

God  be  kind  to  him, 

Raise  his  dream,  Jerusalem, 

Pride  of  all  his  pain, 

Make  smooth  the  path  for  him. 

Marching  ever  onward. 
Always  with  his  dreams, 
Bearer  of  light  for  Mankind, 
Hatred  does  he  reap. 
But  bright  his  torch  still  gleams. 

In  all  oppressions. 
Ne'er  is  he  downcast. 
Strangers  make  no  friends 
Of  him,  and  all  his  kin, 
Still  his  hopes  will  e'er  be  fast, 
So  God  be  kind  to  him. 

Be&nhard  Mangek  Philifs 
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The  Speech 
Cftinpaign 


To  capitalize  to  the  utmost  the  upward  strivings  of  the  nation 
which  have  been  stimulated  by  the  idealism  of  the  war  is  clearly 
the  cMef  opportunity  of  education  at  the  present 
time.  The  ^>eech  movement  is  one  of  the  major 
opportunities  for  doing  this.  The  amount  of  illiter- 
acy and  of  ineffective  and  slovenly  speech  discovered  by  the  army 
tests  has  served  to  awaken  everybody  to  our  language  de&ciendes. 
Even  the  man  in  the  street  is  conscious  now  tliat  thousands  in 
our  midst  are  untouched  by  our  American  spirit  because  they 
cannot  communicate  with  us;  and  that  thousands,  yes,  tens  of 
thousands,  more  are  unable  to  play  their  full  part  as  citizens  and 
workers  in  the  industrial  democracy  because  they  cannot  talk. 
The  country  is  ready  to  do  something  about  the  question  of  our 
speech. 

Readers  of  this  journal  know  that  plans  for  doing  something 
are  on  foot.  The  movement  for  a  nation-wide  celebration  of 
American  Speech  Week,  which  was  laxmched  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  February,  has  met  with  instant  favor 
everjTvhere.  Several  state  and  city  associations  already  have 
active  committees,  and  plans  in  many  schools  and  clubs  are  already 
far  advanced.  The  Guide  for  the  celebration,  prepared  by  Miss 
Crumpton,  secretary  of  the  Speech  Committee,  is  in  process  of 
distribution. 

No  school  or  club,  however  remote  from  the  big  centers,  need 
hesitate  to  join  in  the  celebration.  The  methods  already  employed 
and  found  successful  are  described  in  the  Guide,  and  the  files  of 
the  English  Journal  will  supply  much  additional  concrete  detail. 
There  is,  moreover,  plenty  of  room  for  individual  initiative.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  celebration  is  primarily  intended  to  develop 
a  strong  public  sentiment  for  a  common  speech  that  is  at  once 
clear,  pleasant,  and  forceful,  let  each  group  imdertake  to  carry 
out  the  project  largely  in  its  own  way.    Sentiment  will  grow  best 
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in  tJie  soil  of  whole-hearted,  purposeful  activity.  Each  should 
participate,  as  his  abiUties  permit,  in  planning  and  carrying 
through  the  exercises  of  the  week.  Slogans,  posters,  plays,  con- 
tests, si>eeches,  inventories,  songs,  and  the  rest  should  be  mainly 
the  work  of  the  pupils  of  each  school,  the  mejnbers  of  each  club, 
A  ready-made  celebration  is  precisely  the  thing  the  national  com- 
nuttee  is  seeking  to  avoid.  Make  each  local  celebration,  says  the 
committee,  a  project. 

Two  other  suggestions  of  the  committee  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.  One  of  these  relates  to  standards.  Purism  and  p>edantry 
•will  prove  fatal.  Let  no  over-zealous  advocate  of  correctness 
attempt  to  force  on  his  community  his  own  predilections.  Divided 
-usage  is  very  common  among  us,  as  the  dictionary  eloquently 
testifies.  Niceties,  moreover,  must  wait  till  decencies  have  had 
their  day.  The  other  suggestion  is  that  definite  plans  for  the 
** follow-up"  be  laid  along  with  plans  for  the  celebration  itself. 
Sentiment  is  easily  dissipated.  It  needs  to  be  transformed  into 
habit.    This  will  provide  a  major  task  for  many  months  to  come. 
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AN  ITEM  FOR  EXPLANATION 

The  interpretation  of  the  results  of  a  survey  dealing  with 
accumulations  of  data  of  varying  reliability  and  comprehensive- 
ness carmot  be  made  a  purely  mathematical  process:  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  they 
come  and  the  conditions  which  they  reflect,  and  is  often  peculiarly 
difiicult.  A  special  illustration  offers  itself  in  the  fact  that  one 
item  of  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  cost  and 
labor  of  English  teaching,  dealing  with  the  comparative  labor, 
measured  in  time  units,  of  the  principal  subjects  taught  in  the 
non-departmental  grades  of  elementary  schools,  seems  to  show 
beyond  question  that  in  all  but  the  lowest  grades  English  is  always 
at  a  disadvantage;  that  it  carries  an  average  overload  of  i>erhaps 
twenty-five  per  cent.  That  is,  if  each  subject  were  taught  by  an 
independent  teacher  devoting  all  her  time  to  it,  the  English  teacher 
would  be  required  to  work  several  hours  a  week  more  than  any 
other  teacher.    This  item,  coupled  with  the  corresponding  item 
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that  English  is  also  overloaded  with  pupils  and  at  the  same  time 
underpaid  in  comparison  with  other  subjects,  presumably  explains 
in  part  why  the  results  of  English  teaching  grow  more  and  more 
unsatisfactory  in  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades, 
where  the  overload  is  greatest. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  the  time  disproportion 
should  exist  in  non-departmental  work  where  the  adjustment  is 
intended  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  even.  It  seems  to  indicate  that 
English  recitations  should  be  a  trifle  longer  than  they  are,  and 
others  shortened  a  trifle  in  proportion:  a  thing  presumably  imprac- 
ticable unless  the  length  of  the  school  period  should  be  slightly 
modified.  WTiatever  the  reason  may  be,  after  all  the  important 
matter  is  not  that  English  has  this  comparative  overload,  since 
the  removal  of  this  discrepancy  between  English  and  other  subjects 
could  do  little  to  make  the  results  of  English  teaching  more  satis- 
factory; it  is  the  fact  that  for  proper  efficiency  the  load  of  English 
must  be  determined  by  conditions  independent  of  those  of  other 
subjects.  In  the  non-departmental  grades,  as  well  as  in  depart- 
mental grades,  high  schools,  and  colleges,  it  needs  a  very  great 
reduction,  necessitating  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  teadung 
force,  to  be  determined  relative  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  all 
cases,  and  to  the  conditions  of  those  pupils,  as  for  instance  whether 
they  are  of  American  or  foreign  parentage.  The  thing  that  chiefly 
needs  explaining  is  not  why  the  handicap  of  English  is  a  little 
more  or  less,  but  why  so  enormous  a  burden  should  be  imposed 
upon  it  as  to  make  its  task  in  all  schools  imder  merely  normal 
conditions  absolutely  hopeless;  why  the  recitation  schedule  of 
many  an  English  teacher  is  a  thing  to  strike  terror  to  the  soul  of 
a  galley  slave,  if  only  he  knew  the  meaning  of  it. 

E.  M.  H. 
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THE  BOSTON  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  November  24-26,  1919. 
This  provides  opportunity  for  more  sessions  than  have  been  held  at 
any  previous  meeting  of  the  Council,  hence  the  program  promises  to 
be  suqiassingly  good.  One  session  will  be  directed  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Association,  which  will  give  up  its  usual  November  meeting. 

The  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library, beginning  Monday  afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  The  section 
meetings  will  be  provided  for  in  the  rooms  of  Boston  University  near-by. 
A  preliminary  conference  will  be  arranged  for  Monday  forenoon  and  the 
convention  will  continue  until  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 
f  At  this  writing  no  hotel  has  been  selected  as  headquarters.  Rooms, 
it  appears,  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain,  hence  reservations 
should  be  made  long  in  advance.  Members  planning  to  attend  should 
choose  lodgings  convenient  to  Copley  Square.  The  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  of  arrangements  is  Mr.  Oscar  C.  Gallegher,  headmaster 
of  the  West  Roxbury  High  School,  Boston. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


KELATIVE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVANCE  OF  AMERICAN  SPEECH  WEEK, 
NOVEMBER    2-8,    1919 

y  Miss  Exiith  Erskine,  Public  Library,  Chicago,  has  in  charge  a  travel- 
ing speech-poster  exhibit  belonging  to  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.  She  will  be  glad  to  add  to  this  exhibit  posters  which  have 
been  made  for  the  observance  of  Speech  Week.  The  exhibit  travels 
at  the  expense  of  the  schoob,  the  expense  in  each  case  being  slight,  since 
the  package  is  not  heavy. 

The  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Speech  has  a  list  of  lecturers 
who  will  represent  the  speech  movement.  It  is  her  purpose  to  have  the 
list  enlarged  so  that  every  community  will  be  within  reach  of  these 
representatives.  The  terms  for  lectures  are  as  low  as  they  can  reasonably 
be.  Those  who  are  interested  will  please  correspond  with  the  secretary, 
Claudia  E.  Crumpton,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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The  Guide  to  American  Speech  Week  may  be  had  from  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  506  West  69th  Street, 
Chicago. 

The  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Speech  would  like  to  have  for 
use  by  the  committee  a  complete  record  of  all  observances  for  better- 
speech  purposes.  She  will  appreciate,  therefore,  the  aid  of  those  who 
will  send  reports  or  will  have  them  sent  to  her. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  speech  movement  may  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Speech,  Clarence  Stratton,  Central  Hi^ 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  or  to  the  secretary  (see  address  above).  The 
chairman  and  secretary  request  that  return  postage  be  sent  with  all 
letters  of  inquiry. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1919,  Katherine 
Jewell  Everts,  author  of  The  Speaking  Voice  and  Vocal  Expressitm,  will 
tour  the  Middle  West  as  a  representative  of  the  Committee  on  American 
Speech  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Miss  Everts 
will  give  the  following  lecture-recitals,  either  singly  or  in  a  series: 
(i)  '' Imagination  and  Speech"  (single  lectures  or  a  series):  Illustrative 
Recital  (to  open  the  course);  "Imagination  and  Speech";  "Thought, 
Emotion,  and  Speech";  "Technique  of  Speech:  Poise  and  Power'*; 
"Technique  of  Speech:  Freedom";  "Interpretation  and  Speech." 
(2)  "The  Dramatic  Instinct";  "The  Child  and  the  Dramatic  Instinct"; 
"The  Drama  and  the  Conmnmity";  "Dramatic  Interpretation  and 
Its  Relation  to  Life."  For  terms  address  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  American  Speech  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  follows.  Advisers:  Fred  N.  Scott,  University  of 
Michigan,  .\nn  Arbor,  Michigan;  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal 
College,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Katherine  Knowles  Robbins,  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Mrs.  John  J.  Chapman,  Barrington-on- 
Hudson,  New  York;  John  M.  Clapp,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
Members:  Clarence  Stratton,  Chairman ^  Central  High  School,.  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Claudia  E.  Crumpton,  Secretary,  Northwestern  High  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Katherine  Jewell  Everts,  230  Prospect  Street,  New 
Uaven,  Connecticut;  George  P.  Krapp,  Columbia  University,  New 
"v;  Franklin  Sargent,  133  W.  56th  Street.  New  York  City; 
Gaylord,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnesota;  Alberta 
bon  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.C.;  Adah  Grandy,  1777 
me  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Kennington  Thomp- 
School  No.  II,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey;   Edith  Erskine, 
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Public  Library,  Chicago,  Illinois;    L.  C.  Harold,  Secretary  of  Civic 
Association,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


» 


ROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  N.E.A. 
AT  THE  SUMMER  MEETING  IN  MILWAUKEE,  JULY,  1919 

The  Library  Department  of  the  N.E.A.  held  its  meetings  in  the 

ecturc  hall  of  the  Public  Museum  on  the  afternoons  of  July  i  and  3. 

e  attendance  at  these  meetings  was  larger  than  that  of  previous  years, 

in  spite  of  the  extremely  hot  weather  and  the  fact  that  the  general 

meetings  were  smaller  than  usual. 

Dr.  Carter  Alexander,  assistant  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Madison,  Wis.,  opened  the  meeting  with  a  paper  on  "The 
Supervision  of  School  Libraries,"  in  harmony  with  the  general  topic 
of  the  first  meeting,  which  was  "Children's  Reading  and  Elementary 
School  Libraries."  Dr.  Alexander  in  the  beginning  of  his  paper  pointed 
out  the  discrepancy  between  theon.'  and  practice  in  library  work.  He 
said,  "There  has  been  a  great  difference  between  the  legal  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  effective  library  equipment  in  the  schools  and  the 
actual  presence  of  such  equipment  for  all  school  children  who  are  being 
trained  to  use  it  profitably. 

"The  real  test  of  a  state's  efficiency  in  this  matter  is  the  presence  of 
a  librarj'  supervisor  as  efficient  and  well-recognized  in  his  field  as  the 
vocational  director,  the  athletic  director,  or  the  supervisor  of  state  high 
sdioob.  But  three  state  departments  with  library  specialists  are  noted 
in  lists  of  state  department  staffs  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education — 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  In  New  York  there  is  a  chief 
of  school  libraries  division;  in  Rhode  Island  the  state  department  has 
a  'library  visitor';  in  Wisconsin  the  state  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  a  special  super%'isor  of  school  libraries  co-ordinate  with  the 
seventeen  supervisors  in  other  lines  of  work.  Other  states  have  library 
specialists  not  listed  in  the  state  department  of  education.  On  the 
whole,  school  libraries  are  not  recognized  as  an  important  phase  of  school 
work.  Good  results  from  school  libraries  arc  not  possible  today  without 
a  poative  and  vigorous  state  control,  in  whatever  way  it  is  exercised. 

"School  libraries  containing  good  books  bought  at  reasonable 
prices  are  to  be  satisfactorily  managed  only  through  some  state  list  of 
approved  books.  This  list  must  be  made  out  by  a  book  expert,  the 
books  to  be  sold  at  prices  secured  by  state  authorities.  The  money 
available  for  purchasing  these  books  should  be  from  some  appropriation, 
irrespective  of  what  the  local  community  will  provide.    Local  option 
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by  the  state,  pleasantly,  kindly,  inexorably.  Better  reading  should  be 
done  by  teachers,  and  courses  of  children's  literature  should  be  taught  in 
every  normal  school. 

The  next  topic  considered  was,  very  properly,  a  discussion  of  the 
vehicle  to  provide  books  and  reading  to  children  in  elementary  schools 
and  in  districts  not  reached  by  libraries,  and  to  stimuLite  definite  reading 
in  districts  reached  by  the  libraries.  Dr,  John  D.  Wolcott,  hbrarian 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Washington,  D.C.,  gave  a 
paper  on  "Young  People's  Reading  Circles,"  which  was  followed  by  dis- 
cussions by  J.  F.  Haines,  manager  of  Indiana  Young  People's  Reading 
Circle,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  D,  F,  Nichols,  manager  of  Illinois  Young 
People's  Reading  Circle,  Lincoln,  III. 

Young  people's  reading  circles  are  carried  on  by  eleven  states  in  the 
Union,  chiefly  the  ones  situated  in  Northwest  Territory,  where  the  great 
Northwest  Ordinance  pro\'ides  such  Uberal  aid  and  impetus  to  educa- 
tion. In  these  states  the  state  departments  of  education  make  out 
lists  of  reading  for  pupils  in  all  the  grades  and  through  the  high  school. 
Lists  are  made  for  teachers  and  for  the  recreational  reading  of  the  young 
people  in  the  community.  These  lists  include  author,  title,  publisher, 
price,  and  classification  of  the  books,  besides  a  brief  annotation.  The  lists 
are  distributed  and  teachers  and  pupils  interested  apply  for  state  credit 
for  having  read  the  maximum  or  minimum  number  of  books  listed  for 
each  grade.  State  recognition  of  this  reading  is  provided  by  giving  a 
diploma,  certificate,  or  seal,  on  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  read  the 
required  number  of  books.  The  aim  of  such  circles  is  to  inculcate  the 
reading  habit,  to  furnish  new  and  worth-while  books  to  those  to  whom 
book  news  is  scarce,  and  to  furnish  these  books  at  a  reasonable  and 
uniform  price.  Not  all  the  states  sell  the  books  through  the  state  depart 
ment,  and  there  is  great  variation  in  the  lists  of  books  and  the  require 
mcnts  for  state  credit.  Wisconsin  has  the  most  elastic  list,  while  Illinois 
has  the  most  definite  list.  These  circles  have  been  most  popular  and 
the>'  have  been  eagerly  recognized  in  rural  communities  as  giving  point 
and  value  to  well-selected  reading  on  the  part  of  the  young  (and  old) 
people  of  the  community.  In  spite  of  the  distractions  of  war  and 
influenza  last  year,  there  was  an  increased  sale  of  books  from  the  state 
lists  in  Illinois,  and  20,000  lx)ys  and  girls  received  diplomas. 

The  government  at  Washington  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  deepen- 
ing influence  and  widening  area  of  these  circles,  and  it  has  this  past  year 
instituted  a  number  of  reading  courses,  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior.    The  following  courses  are 
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Miss  IrUtie  £.  Steams  talked  in  ber  tmtI  ho 
Public  Library  and  the  Public  SciMraL"  She  d 
recently  was  the  path  to  reading  made  pleasant. 
was  no  distinction  between  an  art  learned  and 
Not  until  the  sentence  method  was  discovered  1 
The  automatic  ball-bearing  sentence  method  led  to  a  love  of 
the  part  of  grade  children.  The  use  of  the  English  bngua^  sfaoaU  be 
compulsory  in  the  elementary  grades,  but  there  shoiokl  be  leas  "com- 
pulsory English 'Mn  the  form  of  "required  readings  "in  the  upper  giades 
and  high  school.  "John  Milton,"  she  dedaredf  ''has  been  tryMisihIe 
for  many  a  Paradise  Lost,  never  to  be  regained."  A  boy  shoold  not 
read  long  classics  if  they  bore  biro,  but  he  should  read  so  that  his  iwfi- 
viduality  will  be  preserved.  He  should  be  given  a  wide  range  of  rcaifing; 
for  the  best  part  of  every  man's  education  is  that  which  he  gives  KiwwMj^ 
A  teacher  should  be  well  versed  in  children's  Literature  so  that  she  can 
guide  a  child's  reading.  A  boy,  on  being  compelled  to  leave  school  at 
an  early  age,  asked  his  teacher  to  give  him  a  list  oi  books  to  read.  He 
came  to  the  hbrarian  with  a  slip  in  his  hand  on  which  was  written  the 
one  word  "Alger"!  Poor  old  despised  Alger t  the  sum  and  substance 
of  that  teacher's  knowledge  of  children's  literature!  No  teacher  should 
have  a  certi^cate  unless  she  can  give  ^ty  titles  of  real  value,  not  the 
"Motor  Boys"  or  some  other  cheap  series.  The  excellent  courses  in 
children's  literature  given  in  many  normal  schoob  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  many  problems  of  the  day  are  to  be  solved  only  by  a 
thinking  people,  not  by  a  few  important  ideas  by  a  few  people,  but  by 
thinking,  reading,  reasoning  people.  Herein  is  our  opportunity 
responsibility. 
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Miss  Anna  E.  Logan,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  an  excellent  discussion  of  Miss  Steams'  paper,  commented 
on  the  Alger  stor>'.  In  a  Cincinnati  schoolroom  the  pupils  were  giving 
oral  book-talks.  One  boy  gave  an  enthusiastic  account  of  an  Alger 
story.  The  teacher  asked  how  many  boys  were  reading  Alger,  and  a 
distressingly  large  number  of  hands  went  up.  One  boy  wanted  to  know 
"why  Alger  books  were  not  found  in  public  hbraries.  A  little  Jewish  boy 
pif>ed  up,  "I  know!  The  poor  boy  always  runs  away  and  gets  rich, 
and  rich  folks  don't  like  to  have  poor  boys  learn  how  to  get  rich!"  The 
teacher  tactfully  asked  whether  poor  boys  who  ran  away  always  got 
rich.  A  smile  rippled  over  the  room  noted  for  an  epidemic  of  truancy. 
**  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  answer,  "boys  who  run  away  'most  always  come 
lome  when  they  are  hungry.'*  The  fallacy  of  the  Alger  story  was 
established. 

The  general  topic  for  the  Thursday  afternoon  conference  was  "High- 
School  Libraries."  Dr.  Williams  of  New  York  gave  a  paper  on  "The 
High-School  Library  and  the  High-School  Librarian."  He  deplored 
the  pronounced  separation  between  the  high  school  and  the  grades  and 
assumed  that  the  high-school  Hbrarian  had  charge  of  the  books  and 
reading  of  the  grades.  The  function  of  the  library  is  to  supplement  the 
text  used  in  the  classroom.  If  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  subject  is 
Hmited  to  the  text  (meant  to  be  but  the  skeleton  of  the  subject)  he  will 
have  little  interest  in  it.  The  text  in  history  should  be  supplemented 
by  popular  histories,  by  a  fuller  knowledge  obtained  from  such  authors 
as  Parkman,  Fiske,  Eggleston,  by  the  reading  of  historical  fiction,  by  his- 
torical poems,  biographies,  and  traveb.  Carlyle  said,  "  These  historical 
novels,"  referring  to  Scott's  novels,  "have  taught  all  men  this  truth — 
that  the  bygone  ages  of  the  world  were  actually  filled  by  living  men,  not 
by  protocols,  state  papers,  controversies,  and  abstractions  of  men." 

The  Ubrary  properly  chosen  is  the  very  heart  and  center  of  the  school, 
and  contributes  largely  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  through  the 
personality  of  the  librarian,  who  should  have  had  some  experience  in 
teaching  and  who  should  be  a  graduate  both  of  a  college  and  a  library 
school.  This  function  is  impossible  for  the  public  library,  which  can 
at  best  be  but  a  kindly  disposed  stepmother  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
school.  The  children  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  public  Ubrary, 
however,  so  that  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  use  of  books  after  the 
school-days  are  over. 

The  right  kind  of  reading  contributes  more  to  the  formation  of 
ideals  than  any  other  agency.    In  reading  for  information  the  children 
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Aodld  be  trained  to  read  in  a  thoughtfail  w— u,  to  nad  mad  AiBk, 
not  to  read  and  thoo^tksd}*  swaUow  wliat  tfacy  lave  read.    In  rccna- 
tiooal  reading,  the  child  should  find  not  only  tfaat  lAkk  p«es  plcasnc, 
bat  that  which  enriches  life.    ChiUrai  Aodd  be  taiBed  to  find  vfcat 
they  wish  to  read  for  in^iration.  infonnatioaf  or  pkasore  witfaoot  Iok 
of  time  or  efTort.    Since  the  directioD  gjvca  to  m  cUlf  a  *Hig>it  and  He 
during  his  early  years  will  outlast  the  mac  memory  of  wtet  be  bn 
learned,  the  right  use  of  the  school  library  during  the  wfaofe  of  die  school 
life  will  be  of  more  consequence  than  all  ebe  the  school  can  do  for  a 
child.    Our  idcab  and  our  fe^ngs  influence  our  actsoos  to  a  br  greater 
extent  than  knowledge.    That  work  in  school  is  most  valuable  whi^ 
contributes  most  largely  to  the  building  of  high  ideals,  fine  tastes,  and 
good  habits.    No  other  function  of  the  school  can  contribote  as  mncfa 
toward  this  as  the  school  library. 

Teachers  should  train  the  children  so  that  they  will  want  to  read 
what  they  ought  to  read,  and  the  library*  should  turnip  them  the  materiil 
with  which  to  do  it.  Some  required  readii^  do  much  to  discourage  the 
reading  habit.  For  illustration,  the  folto\\'ing  books  arc  amoog  the  books 
required  in  some  states;  Moore's  Utopia,  Burke^s  Spettk  on  CamcOidHmt 
Vfilh  America,  and  Milton's  poems.  These  are  excellent  Hteratuie,  but 
require  a  maturity  of  mind  and  a  knowledge  of  histor)'  that  few  high- 
school  students  possess,  and  they  are  on  that  account  well  adapted  to 
create  a  distaste  for  reading  on  the  part  of  the  high-school  student. 

Those  Ix)oks  should  be  chosen  which  will  give  pleasure  and  profit 
to  the  child  and  which  are  adapted  to  conditions  and  ideab  in  his  own 
school  and  community.  They  should  be  helpful,  uplifting,  constructive, 
idealistic,  broadening,  altruistic,  s\iiipathetic  or  patriotic,  and  the 
quantity  of  books  ordered  embodying  each  quality  should  be  determined 
by  the  actual  conditions  in  the  locality.  For  instance,  by  working  in 
harmony  with  the  teachers  where  there  is  a  large  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion, the  school  library  can  do  much  to  promote  American  ideals  and  a 
knowledge  of  American  institutions.  It  is  the  librarian's  duty  to  co- 
operate with  the  teachers  to  bring  about  a  condition  where  every  child 
in  the  community  sp>caks  and  reads  English. 

School  libraries  need  trained  librarians,  good  collections  of  books,  good 

libraries  for  the  grades,  and  suitable  rooms  for  their  work.     We  need  to 

labor  to  secure  the  formation  of  the  reading  habit,  to  develop  literary 

'  build  moral  ideals,  to  create  and  develop  the  spirit  of  altruism. 

Florence  M.  Hopkins,  librarian  at  the  Central  High  School, 

^dichigan,  gave  a  talk  and  practical  demonstration  of  "  Instruc- 

h-School  Students  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries." 
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She  said  in  part,  "The  slogan  in  public  libraries  is  right:  'The  Public 
Library  Is  an  Integral  Part  of  Public  Education.'  Not  only  have  we 
so  far  progressed  in  the  library  spirit  as  to  have  a  public  librar)'  in  every 
city  and  community,  but  we  have  the  school  libraries  in  the  high  schools 
well;  the  next  step  will  be  grade  libraries  with  trained  librarians  in 
charge  of  them.  Emerson  said  in  advance  of  his  time,  'Colleges,  while 
they  provide  us  with  libraries,  provide  us  with  no  professor  of  books, 
and  I  think  no  chair  is  so  much  needed.'  If  we  wish  to  lead  our  times, 
we  must  recognize  that  it  may  be  even  more  important  to  provide  a 
professor  of  books  for  primary,  grammar,  and  high-school  grades  than 
it  is  for  the  college.  Taste  is  formed  in  youth;  in  mature  life  one  is  more 
capable  of  helping  himself. 

"A  course  of  graded  studies  could  be  planned  in  connection  with  a 
course  in  the  choice  and  use  of  books  for  the  development  of  good  taste 
as  easily  as  other  courses  in  music,  manual  training,  or  history.  The 
necessary  equipment  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  with  cooking 
centers,  g>'mnasiums,  typewriters,  microscopes,  laboratory  apparatus, 
all  of  which  are  now  considered  essentials.  A  library  hour  would  bear 
the  same  relation  to  school  life  that  concerts  and  lectures  do  to  civic  life. 
A  balanced  educational  system  should  consider  the  need  of  wide  views 
on  many  subjects,  as  well  as  detailed  skill  in  a  few.  Many  universities 
require  that  their  students  preparing  for  law  or  medicine  shall  take 
work  in  the  literary  department  also,  that  the  professions  should  stand 
for  refinement  as  well  as  efficiency.  A  corresponding  need  exists  all 
along  the  line,  and  we  librarians  think  that  the  Hbrary  hour  is  the  avenue 
through  which  this  need  can  best  be  met. 

**The  instruction  in  library  methods  in  the  Detroit  Central  High 
School  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  lessons  from  the  junior  high  school 
through  the  Junior  class.  They  are  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  each 
pamphlet  a  survey  of  one  subject.  Each  contains  a  set  of  sample  pages 
And  a  set  of  questions  to  emphasize  the  important  points." 

Miss  Hopkins  then  gave  each  person  in  the  audience  one  of  the 
pamphlets  on  periodical  literature,*  and  with  the  audience  as  the  class 
she  gave  a  very  practical  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  pamphlet  in 
the  school  room. 

Miss  Margaret  Ely,  librarian  at  Lake  View  High  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  discussed  Miss  Hopkins'  paper  in  a  pithy  and  spirited  manner. 

*  Refertnce  Guides  Thai  Should  Be  Known  and  How  to  Use  Tkem.     By  Florence 
fHopkiiu,  Uburian  of  the  Central  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 
)etioit:  The  Willard  Company.    There  are  elevea  pamphlets  in  the  set. 
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After  describing  her  course  of  library  instruction  in  Lake  View  High 
School,  she  summed  the  results  in  the  following  manner: 

"A  chaotic  book-strewn  Hbrary  has  been  transformed  into  ao 
orderly,  attractive  room,  where  the  books  are  replaced  on  the  shelves, 
not  by  the  librarians,  but  by  the  student  body.  Each  student  makes 
himself  responsible  for  the  replacing  of  his  own  material  before  the  dose 
of  each  period.  This  student  co-operation  has  brought  us  into  closa 
relationship  with  the  students.  The  library  has  become  theirs  and  they 
know  how  to  make  use  of  its  advantages.  Our  reference  work  is  lessened 
by  one-half.  The  circulation  and  attendance  have  increased  by  one- 
half,  and  the  quiet  and  intelligent  use  of  our  library  is  the  marvel  of  the 
entire  school.  Such  a  course  opens  up  to  the  student  a  method  of 
pursuit  of  all  subjects  entered  upon  in  his  school  curriculum. 

"  The  public  librarians  bless  us  for  our  work.  Not  long  ago  a  nearby 
branch  librarian  remarked  to  me,  *I  can  tell  a  Lake  View  High  School 
student  the  moment  he  enters  the  library  because  he  comes  in  quietly 
and  waits  upon  himself  intelUgeDtly.  The  order  and  disdpUne  of  my 
library  has  improved  in  a  marked  degree  since  the  Lake  View  High  School 
library  has  been  established.' 

"  You  need  have  no  doubts  nor  fears  as  to  the  eflfectiveness  of  what- 
ever instruction  you  establish,  be  it  small  or  great.  The  results  will  be 
tangible  and  they  will  be  efficient  aids  to  better  citizenship." 

Earl  R.  Glenn,  of  Lincobi  School,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  gave  a  paper  on  "The  Relations  of  the  School  Library  to  the 
Teaching  of  Science,"  in  which,  by  means  of  graphs  made  from  the 
statistics  of  looo  high-school  libraries  of  the  North  Central  AssociatkMi 
of  Schools  and  Colleges,  he  showed  the  need  of  more  and  better  libraries 
in  the  science  departments  of  our  high  schools. 

Mr.  George  R.  Twiss,  high-school  inspector,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
corroborated  Mr.  Glenn's  conclusions  and  made  a  plea,  based  on  his 
experience  as  supervisor  of  high  schools,  for  an  eSort  to  make  students 
more  familiar  with  the  Hterature  of  science. 

Miss  Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  editor  of  Public  LibrarUsj  Chicago,  HL, 
closed  the  session  with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  war  work  of 
the  A.L.A.  in  France. 

Irma  M.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  Library  Dept.,  N.E  A., 

Biwabik,  Minn. 
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fflGH-SCHOOL  LIBR^^RIANS'  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  MICHIGAN 
SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB 

At  the  High-School  Librarians'  Conference  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  a  discussion  was  held  as  to  the  importance  of  fudng  the  status 
of  the  librarian  in  the  school.  From  statistics  compiled  by  Miss  Poray, 
of  Northeastern  High  School,  Detroit,  it  was  shown  that  the  library, 
which  serves  all  departments  of  the  school,  is  not  equipped  in  proportion 
to  any  one  of  them,  nor  is  the  salary  of  the  librarian  at  all  what  it 
should  be. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Miss  Florence  Hopkins  of 
Detroit  Central  High  School,  was  then  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Conference: 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  library,  and  its  function  la  modem 
education,  the  Library  Section  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  in  session 
at  Ann  Arbor,  April  4,  1919,  earnestly  requests  the  atasideration,  on  the  part 
of  educational  directors,  of  the  points  mentioned  below,  which  have  already 
received  the  sanction  of  other  bodies  as  there  indicated. 

National  Council  of  English  Teachers,  Chicago,  1918: 

First:  Good  service  from  libraries  is  indispensable  to  the  best  educational 
work. 

Second:  The  wise  direction  of  a  library  requires  scholarship,  executive 
ability,  tact,  and  other  high-grade  qualifications,  together  with  special  training 
for  the  effective  direction  of  cultural  reading,  choice  of  books,  and  teaching  of 
reference  principles. 

Third:  Because  much  latent  power  is  being  recognized  in  the  library, 
and  is  awaiting  development,  it  is  believed  that  so  valuable  a  factor  in  educa- 
tion should  be  accredited  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  reqxiisite  qualifications;  and 
that,  in  schools  and  educational  sj-stems,  the  director  of  the  library  should  be 
recognized  as  a  department  head,  who  shall  be  enabled  to  undertake  progressive 
work,  be  granted  necessary  assistants,  and  be  compensated  in  status  and  salary 
equally  with  the  supervisors  of  other  departments. 

From  recently  adopted  requirements  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Accredited  Secondar>'  Schools: 

For  every  1000  students  in  daily  attendance  a  full-time  trained  assistant 
librarian  is  needed. 

In  large  high  schools  of  2000  to  3000  daily  attendance,  a  second  assistant 
should  be  appointed,  and  a  library  clerk  or  page  or  student  pages  employed. 

A  minimum  aimual  appropriation  per  student  should  be  determined  for 
books,  pictures,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  For  books  alone  a  minimimi  of 
50  cents  a  student  is  needed.  N'ot  less  than  $40.00  a  year  is  needed  in  even 
small  high  schools  for  magazines. 
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A  mimmum  of  three  redution  periods  per  year  should  be  givea  in  each 
English  course  to  graded  iastruclion  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

The  sal&iy  of  a  high-school  libr&j-ian  should  be  adequate  to  obtain  a  prrsoD 
with  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  this  report.  It  should  not  be  lower  than 
that  of  the  English  teacher,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  i>ay  a  higher  salary  when 
there  is  an  oversupply  of  English  teachers  and  an  undersupply  of  librarians. 

In  high  schools  having  heads  of  departments,  the  librarian  should  be  made 
head  of  the  library  department  with  status  equal  to  that  of  heads  of  other 
departments. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  following  year  were:  Chairman,  Miss  E.  A. 
King,  of  Jackson;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Linton^  of  Detroit. 

Mabel  L.  Asiian,  Secretory 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGUSH  OF 
THE  INLAND  EMPIRE  TE.'VCHERS'  ASSOCL\TION 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inland  Empire  Coiudl  of  Teachen 
of  English  was  held  April  2,  3,  and  4, 1919,  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High 
School,  Spokane,  Washington,  in  connection  with  the  Inland  Empire 
Teachers'  Association. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Council,  held  in  the  Moorish  room 
of  the  Silver  Grill  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  inaugurated  the  sessions. 
Seventy-nine  members  and  guests  were  in  attendance.  There  were  no 
formal  addresses,  as  the  Coimcil  had  an  unusual  amoimt  of  business  to 
transact  this  year.  The  president,  Professor  Frederick  M.  PadeUord, 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  was  in  the  chair,  and  Miss  Pearle  E. 
Anderson,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane,  vras  appointed 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  president  presented  for  con^deration  the  statement  of  urns 
and  ideals  in  English  teaching  prepared  by  the  executive  committee. 
This  statement  was  unanimously  adopted.  Professor  Chester  Harold 
Gray  of  Reed  College  then  submitted  the  second  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  survey  course  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  This  report 
led  to  a  prolonged  and  animated  discussion.  The  chair  finally  appointed 
a  special  committee  of  nine  to  consider  the  disputed  points  and  to  report 
at  the  next  session. 

The  Coimcil  convened  at  two  o'clock  on  Thursday,  April  3,  in  the 
library  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School.  The  special  conmiittec  on 
the  survey  course  presented  its  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  O.  B.  Sperlin  of  the  Stadium  High  School,  Tacoma,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  high-school  English,  presented  the  report  on  'n'n'"?""' 
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tials  in  the  matters  of  grammar,  diction,  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
mechanics.  This  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  report  on  elementary 
Enghsh,  presented  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Smith,  of  Spokane,  chairman  of  the 

■committee  on  elementary  English. 
f     The  council  met  in  extraordinary  session  in  the  library  at  nine  o'clock 
on  Friday,  April  4.    The  report  of  the  committee  on  high-school  Eng- 

■lish  »*as  submitted  to  certain  amendments  and  then  by  a  unanimous 
TOte  tentatively  adopted  for  a  year  of  experimentation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  elementary  English  was  approved 
and  the  following  specific  motion  was  unanimously  passed: 

Rejoived,  That  we  adopt  the  ideas  expressed  in  Sheridan's  Speaking  and 
Wriiing  English  as  the  best  method  of  approach  to  ihe  formulation  of  mini- 
mum essentials  in  elementary  English  for  the  coming  year. 

B  The  executive  committee  was  instructed  in  arranging  a  program 
for  next  year  to  provide  for  a  joint  session  at  which  elementary  teachers 
may  meet  high-school  teachers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  president, 
W.  J.  Sanders,  North  Central  High  School,  Spokane;  vice-president, 
George  L.  Coffman,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana; 
secretar>'- treasurer,  Pearle  Elma  Anderson,  Lewis  and  Clark  High 
School,  Spokane.  Mr.  0.  B.  SperUn,  Stadium  High  School,  Tacoma, 
continues  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  high-school  English,  and 
Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Smith,  Stevens  School,  Spokane,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  elementary  English.  The  executive  committee  embraces  the 
abox-^mentioned  officers  and  chairmen. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  following  the  adjoummeat 
of  the  council  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  proposed  to  the 
effect  that  all  former  members  of  the  executive  committee  continue  as 
ei-officio  members  of  the  executive  committee.  This  amendment  will 
be  voted  upon  at  next  year's  meeting. 

W.  J.  S. 


SUGGESTED  REFORMS 


^P      An  editorial  in  the  May  number  of  the  English  Journal  called  forth 
"      the  following  response  from  Professor  Calvin  L.  Lewis: 

.Mthough  I  have  been  on  leave  of  absence  to  do  war  work  during  the  past 
year,  I  have  not  lost  interest  in  matters  educational.  In  the  May  number  of 
the  English  Journal  I  read  the  editorial  entitled  "Is  This  a  Psychological 
Moment  ?"  and  I  noted  the  request  at  the  end  of  it. 
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Ever  since  last  J\ily  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  men  connected 
in  various  ways  with  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Department,  all  the  way 
from  the  buck  private  to  the  commanding  officer.  This  daily  association  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  psychological  moment  is  at  band  for  a  good  m&i^ 
improvements,  and  one  of  them  is  the  bcttennent  of  our  language.  Since 
reading  your  article  I  have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  certain  problems 
which  it  seems  to  me  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  might  well 
set  its  hand  to.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  possible  or  wise  to  undertake  all 
of  them,  but  I  believe  that  none  is  negligible  if  we  are  to  attain  all  that  might 
be  attained  in  the  development  of  a  national  consciousness  and  speech.  With- 
out regard  to  order  of  importance  or  possibility  of  achievement,  they  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Legislation  against  foreign  immigration.  If  we  could  prevent  the 
influ.x  of  foreign-speaking  people  for  a  generation,  we  could  do  much  to  puri^ 
our  own  language  and  mode  of  thought. 

2.  L^slation  against  the  use  of  foreign  languages  in  public  and  semi* 
public  schools,  societies,  churches,  newspapers,  etc. 

3.  Legislation  by  state  governments,  departments  of  public  inslructioo, 
boards  of  education,  etc.,  compelling  the  exclusive  use  of  English  in  all  schools- 
public  and  private. 

4.  Revision  of  courses  of  instruction  so  as  to  bring  greater  stress  on  teach- 
ing ever>*day  English,  largely  by  increasing  oral  instruction  and  practice. 

5.  Standardizing  the  qualifications  of  English  teachers  and  the  methods 
that  they  use. 

6.  Getting  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  superintendents,  prindpak, 
and  teachers  of  other  subjects — making  every  teacher  Erst  a  teacher  of  Eng^iilL 

7.  Close  co-operation  with  other  Americanization  projects  and  agencies. 

8.  Building  on  the  pride  in  our  nation's  war  achievements,  wealth,  and 
enterprise,  a  pride  in  our  language,  literature,  songs,  etc. 


THE  PERIODICALS 

EDDCATIONAL   AIMS 

The  journal  called  Education  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of 
suggestive  articles  in  the  issue  for  May,  1919.  Among  these  attention 
may  be  called  specially  to  "The  Classicists  and  Nature's  Law,"  by 
Henry  Lincoln  Klapp,  master  emeritus  of  the  George  Putnam  School, 
Boston,  and  "The  Selective  Process  in  Higher  Education,"  by  J.  Crosby 
Chapman,  associate  professor  of  Experimental  Education  in  Weslcm 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  ftrst  article  Mr.  KJapp 
reviews  his  own  experience  as  one  trained  in  the  classics  who  had  after- 
ward, through  his  own  initiative,  to  gain  some  control  over  science. 
He  says  that  he  never  discovered  that  any  one  of  the  professors  either 
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^t  Exeter  or  Harvard  knew  anything  about  science.  As  a  result  their 
work  was  narrow.  He  thinks  all  young  people  should  have  proper 
opportunities  to  get  at  natural  science  while  they  are  young  and  their 
minds  receptive  and  plastic.  He  would  cut  down  considerably  the 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  classics  and  increase  the  empha^  on 
science  and  practical  mechanics.  He  points  out  that  the  ideals  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  not  after  all  ver>'  high  and  that  our  boys  and  girls  there- 
fore are  not  likely  to  attain  to  spiritual  heights  by  contemplating  them. 
The  article  as  a  whole  bears  every  mark  of  sincerity  and,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  man  of  mature  experience,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
preparatory'  schools,  it  will  doubtless  prove  something  of  a  bomb  in  the 
camp  of  the  radical  advocates  of  a  classical  education. 

The  second  article  compares  the  workings  of  the  British  system  of 
education  with  our  own,  particularly  as  regards  the  English  preparatory 
schools  and  universities.  It  declares  that  the  general  tendency  in 
America  is  to  prepare  a  large  number  of  persons  for  professional  service, 
while  in  England  the  attempt  seems  to  be  to  make  sure  of  a  few  leaders 
of  great  intellectual  distinction.  He  concludes  his  survey  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  possible  in  America  to  combine  both  aims 
by  making  a  more  adequate  provision  for  students  having  unusual 
intellectual  power, 

L  THE  OTHER   SWF. 

"  In  the  Athntk  Monthly  for  July,  Frederick  Ireland,  a  reporter  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  presents  a  brief  for  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  He  lives,  it  seems,  near  a  large  high  school  and  recently  became 
interested  in  learning  how  much  the  pupils  knew  about  English  words- 
He  gave  a  series  of  difficult  words  to  the  classes  that  had  had  Latin  and 
also  to  those  that  had  had  none.  The  latter  made  a  ver>'  poor  showing 
in  defining  these  terms.  He  then  had  his  test  mimeographed  and  .sent 
to  other  schools,  with  like  results.  He  concludes  that  a  study  of  Latin 
and,  if  possible,  Greek  is  bound  to  give  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  English  words.  "The  only  easy  way  to  learn  their  meaning  is  to 
study  the  roots  from  which  they  have  sprung." 


DKABIA   AND  CRITICISM 

The  Drama  for  February  bears  on  its  title-page  the  names  of  several 
iters  familiar  to  readers  of  the  English  Journal.  Among  the  articles 
and  productions  in  this  number  are  "Mother  Love,"  a  one-act  play  by 
Gertrude  Buck,  "Under  Conviction,"  a  play  by  J.  Miinor  Dorey, 
^'Walter  Hampden,  A  New  Hamlet,"  and  "Proscribing  for  the  Drama," 
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by  ClareDce  Stmtton.  Notes  with  regard  to  the  Dmnft  Letgne  ire 
provided  by  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best  The  Drama,  by  the  way,  it  is  said,  is 
about  to  become  a  monthly  of  a  more  popular  character.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School, 
is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plays  of  the  Kational  ONindl 
of  Teachers  of  English. 

STUDIES  Df   PRDCASY  EDUCATtON 

What  promises  to  be  a  very  signiiicant  series  of  articles  on  ptim&iy 
education  has  been  begun  in  Teachers*  CoUege  Record^  published  at 
Columbia  University.  The  work  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
Principal  Henry  C.  Pearson  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Htmt, 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  theoretical  basis  b  provided  by 
Professor  WTUiam  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Teachers  College.  The  idea  under- 
lying the  experiment  is  that  now  familiarly  known  as  the  project  method. 
Application  of  this  method  is  being  made  to  sev'eral  of  the  regular  school 
studies  in  the  primary  grades.  The  procedure  in  English  is  decidedly 
revolutionary  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  very  considerable  reorgani- 
zation of  that  subject,  at  least  as  far  as  young  people  are  concerned. 

XEADtNG  HATE&IALS  IN  THE  ELEUENTASY  SCHOOL 

The  series  of  articles  on  '*  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
Indianapolis/ "b^im  in  the  Elementary SchaoUtmrnal  some  monthsagoby 
William  S.  Gray,  is  continued  in  the  May  number  by  J.  Franklin  Bobbitt, 
also  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Bobbitt's  special  thane  ia 
"Reading  Materials."  He  gives  lists  of  the  books  which  are  supplied 
to  the  pupils  of  the  various  grades  and  adds  suggestive  lists  of  his  own, 
particularh'  of  informational  books  to  be  read  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  szxtb 
grades.  Those  who  believe  in  more  individual  reading  of  a  genotl 
character  by  the  children  of  these  grades  will  bnd  in  Professor  Bobbitt's 
lists  excellent  suggestions  as  to  how  to  organize  the  work. 


REVIEWS 


T\TES  OF  CHILDREN'S  UTER.'\TITRE 

Tlie  realm  of  children's  literature  is  vast,  but  an  almost  pathless 
to  one  who  has  no  special  training  for  teaching  this  fascinating 
:t.  Verj'  few  teachers  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  study 
of  children's  literature  except  in  the  usually  theoretical  and  cursory 
"methods  in  reading"  courses  where  the  emphasis  is  on  how  to  teach 
rather  than  on  what  lo  teach.  Fortunately  for  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  realizing  the  imperative  need  of 
instruction  in  the  selection  as  well  as  in  the  presentation  of  children's 
literature  from  the  pupil's  viewpoint.  The  result  of  this  awakening  is 
the  inclusion  of  the  special  study  of  juvenile  prose  and  poetry  among  the 
English  courses  of  most  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges.  This  is 
a  tardy  recognition  of  the  incalculable  effect  of  the  child's  reading  on 
bis  life  and  character,  and  of  the  need  for  making  this  influence  count 
toward  achieving  the  highest  aims  of  education. 

Doubtless  one  reason  why  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  juvenile 
literature  in  character-building  have  not  received  proper  emphasis  is 
the  fact  that  no  adequate  chart  or  compass  has  been  available  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  finding  a  way  through  the  jungle  of  books  for  children.  Her 
teaching  has  been  hit-or-miss,  largely  devoted  to  keeping  pupils  away 
from  hair-raising  paper-backs  and  lurid  tales  of  the  Bertha  M.  Clay 
type,  and  to  attempting  more  or  less  vainly  to  inspire  a  pleasurable 
perusal  of  the  obvious  classics  of  the  graded  reading  books.  She  has 
timidly  held  to  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  unknown  realm  because  she 
^was  dubious  about  the  hinterland. 

^B    Types  of  Children's  LiUrature  by  Walter  Barnes  will  be  a  welcome 

^Hbide  and  source-book  for  teachers  of  elementary  English,  for  normal- 

^Kchool  teachers,  and  for  intelligent  parents  who  share  with  the  school 

the  responsibility  for  developing  a  love  of  good  reading.*    This  new  book 

contains  unusually  well-chosen  selections  typifying  every  form  of  prose 

and  poetry  that  children  enjoy.     Its  great  merit  lies  not  in  number  of 

ions  but  in  the  excellent  variety  and  choice  of  representative  types. 

ildren's  LUeroture.    By  Waltee  Barnes.    Yonkere,  N.Y.:  Worid 
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The  compiler  has  been  gxiided  not  by  the  principle  of  what  a  child  oufjA 
to  like  but  by  the  pragmatism  of  what  he  d4>es  like.  Years  of  experience 
in  stud>'ing  children's  reactions  upon  their  reading  have  made  possible 
a  selection  that  teacher  or  parent  may  tnist  to  represent,  not  onh'  what  is 
wholesome  in  the  realm  of  literature  for  children,  but  also  what  may 
lead  to  a  love  of  good  literature  in  its  manifold  forms. 

H.  E.  F. 


A  REAL  CHILDREN'S  DICTIOXARY* 

In  an  age  when  education  has  been  found  to  be  not  so  much  knowing 
things  as  knowing  where  to  find  things  out,  the  dictionary  habit  is  ooc 
of  the  most  useful  contributions  that  the  school  can  make  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  child.  The  bulk  of  an  "Unabridged,"  howe\'er,  may  be 
somewhat  dismaying  to  the  spirit  of  the  boy  or  girl  whose  dictionary 
habit  is  not  yet  formed ;  and  it  is  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  that  will 
develop  later  into  a  more  scholarly  research  among  words,  that  the 
Winston  Simplified  Dictionary  will  be  of  very  real  assistance.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  in  scope  to  the  upper  grammar  grades  or  to  the 
junior  high  school,  as  it  includes  the  word  in  common  use,  and  therefore 
the  ones  most  likely  to  be  met  in  their  reading  and  conversation  by 
diildren  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Such  a  statement  may  not  seem  to 
differentiate  this  book  from  others  of  its  class;  but  some  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  volume  do  so  differentiate  it. 

Prominent  among  these  features  is  the  abandonment  of  the  system 
by  which  dictionaries  have  heretofore  sent  the  inquirer  on  a  lengthy 
chase  from  one  word  to  another  before  a  satisfactoo'  meaning  is  finally 
hunted  down.  Under  e\-er>*  entry,  in  this  book,  is  found  an  actval, 
dear,  and  simple  definition  of  the  word  entered.  ReconciiiaHam,  for 
instance,  is  not  defined  as  *'  the  act  of  reooodling"  but  as  '*  the  rearwal 
of  friendship,'*  among  oth^  concrete  definitions.  Obviously,  such  a 
plan  is  much  less  discouraging  to  the  yoimg  student  than  was  the  one 
heretofore  generally  followed. 

Another  excellent  feature  of  the  book  is  its  use  of  %'erbal  illustration 
as  a  means  of  making  dear  special  uses  of  words.  The  vocabulary, 
while  not  induding  words  bc>*ond  the  ken  of  the  dghth  grade,  is  still 
wide  enough  to  cover  the  needs  of  science,  histor>%  literature,  and  life — 


Tht  Wmsim  SimfUJM  Diriimtry,  Edted  by  William  D.  Lewis,  AJL. 
P»J>.,  Prindpkl  oi  tKe  U^tka  Pua  W^  Sckooi  oi  Phihrir^ihia,  aAd  Cdcak  A. 
Sensn,  PaJD.,  of  the  Uarmsiiy  of  PeuqrtvmniB.  HartnUed.  Phifaudc^pMt: 
TW  Joha  C  Winstott  Conpaay.  i9i».    So.O^  Kt. 
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especially  life,  for  the  new  words  that  have  been  knit  into  the  texture 
of  our  language  so  rapidly  during  the  last  five  years  have  here  a  place. 
Myihoiofiical  and  classical  names,  and  proper  names,  both  old  and  new, 
are  treated,  each  in  a  special  list.  And  the  teacher  of  EngUsh  will 
find  exceedingly  useful  a  very  readable  preHminaT>'  article  entitled 
"How  Our  Language  Has  Grown/*  which  gives  in  clear  and  simple 
outline  the  essential  facts  about  the  making  of  our  mother-tongue. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  unit  of  English  is  the  word.  The 
study  of  words — how  to  appreciate  them,  how  to  distinguish  them, 
how  to  use  them — is  fundamental  to  any  intelligent  study  of  English 
composition  or  literature.  Such  a  book  as  the  Winston  Simplified 
IHctionary  is  a  help  on  the  road  to  intelligent  understanding  and  effective 

»l  words,  which  are  the  tools  of  the  English  student 
H.  M.  S. 
i^antalic  Technique.    By  George  Pierce  Ba££K.    Bofiton:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,   IQIQ.       Pp.   531.       $3.00. 

Intended  for  the  writer  of  plays,  not  for  the  mere  student  of  dramatic  art. 
Abundantly  provided  with  illustrative  passages. 
Representative    British    Dramtxs — Victorian    and   Modern.     Edited,    with    an 

introduction  to  each  pby,  by  Montrose  J.  Moses.    Boston:   Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  igiS.     Pp.  861.    $4.00. 

A  scries  of  pla>'s  representing  progress  in  technique,  the  social  forces  of  the  Victo- 
nan  period,  and  the  philosaphy  of  art  back  of  the  dramatic  renaissance. 

)  Choosing  a  PUiy:    Suggestions  and  Bibliography  for  the  l>irector  oj  Amateur 
Dramatics.    By  Gertritoe  E.  Johnson.    New  York:    H.  W.  Wilson 
I       Co.    Pp.  38.    «o.45. 
I       Already  going  into  the  second  edition. 
Spanish  Taught  in  Spanish.     By  C.  F.  McHale.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1919.    Pp.  136.    $1.00. 
Prepared  to  meet  the  current  demand  for  a  speaking  and  reading  knowledge  of 
Spanish. 

The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary.  -Edited  by  Wiluau  D.  Lewis  and  Edgak 
A.  Singer.     Illustrated.     Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1919. 
Words  in  large  type.    Special  care  has  been  exercised  to  aiake  the  definitions 
dear  to  children. 

^Webster's    Elementary-School    Dictionary.    Abridged    from    Webster's    New 
Internati^mal   Dictionary.    Chicago:    American   Book   Co.,    1914.     Pp. 
702. 
Well  adapted  to  the  higher  grades. 
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Link  Borne  Workers.  A  Reading  Book  for  First  and  Second  Grades,  Br 
Ida  E.  Fisley.  Illustrated  by  Rayiiond  WtlsoN  Peuiv.  Chicago: 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co..  iqi6.  Pp.  238. 
The  lessons  appcu  as  worked  out  by  the  childrcs  in  the  idkoolrooin. 

Studies  in  Reading.    Primer,  Books  I,  II.  III.    By  J.  W.  Seaesos,  Geoigk 
E.  Maktik,  and  Lucy  Wiluams  Tinley.    Ulustrated  by  Ruth  Masx 
Haixock.     Chicago:  University  Publishing  Co.,  1918. 
Compttting  a  full  nine-book  scries. 

The  Chad's  World.    Primer,  First.  Second,  Third.  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixih 
Readers.    By  Sakah  Withees,  Hetty  S.  Bsowne,  and  W,  K.  Tais. 
Richmond,  Va.:  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co..  1917. 
lUustrations,  t^'pography,  &nd  m&tter  in  the  current  mode. 

The  Easy  Road  to  Reading  Series,    Teachers*  Manual.  Primer.  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth.  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Ei^th  Readers.    Chicago: 
Lyons  and  Camahon. 
Another  «-eII-made  series. 

The   Winslon   Readers.    Primer,  .First,  Second,  Third,   Fourth,   and   Fifth 
Readers,  and  Primer  and  First  Reader  Manual.     By  Sidkey  C.  Fzrmas 
and   Ethel  M.   Maltbv.     Illustrated    by    Frederick   Richakoson. 
Philadelphia:    John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1918. 
Strikingly  itluslxated. 

Life  and  Literature  Readers.     Primer.   First.   Second,  and  Third  Readen. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Pioneer  Publishing  Co.,  1914-16. 

A  little  below  present  standards  in  such  features  as  the  arrangement  of  iUustn- 
tions,  etc. 

The  Kendall  Readers.    Primer,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  and  M&mul. 

By  Cal\tn  N.  Kendall  and  Caroline  I.  Townsend.    Illustrated  by 

Helen  Babbitt  and  Ethel  Blossom.    New  York:    D.  C.  Hc&lh  & 

Co.,  1917,  1918. 

A  series  embodying  new  features — though  that  would  seem  Impossible. 
College  and  the  future.    Edited  by  Richard  Rice,  Jr.    New  Voi^:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1915-    Pp.  374- 

"Essays  for  undergraduates  on  problems  of  character  and  Intellect."    Tbt 
section  on  "Learning  to  Write,"  by  Rjchaad  Rice,  Ja.,  has  been  separately  issued 

Commercial  Tests  and  How  to  Use  Them.     By  Sh£RWXK  CodY,     Yonken-OD- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.:  World  Book  Co.,  1919.     Pp.  216.     So. 99. 
An  elaboration  of  the  National  Business  Ability  Testa  worked  out  by  the  aotbor. 

The  treatment  is  clear  and  practical. 

Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching.    By  Walter  Scott  Mokkoe.    BoetiOB: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  1918.     Pp.  297. 

A   somewhat   simpUBcd   version   of  Educational   Tests  and  Measwtmenis,  hy 
Mcmroe,  DeVoss,  and  Kelly.    Intended  for  elementary  teachers. 
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ebsUr's  Shorter  School  Dictionary.    New  York:   American  Book  Co.    Pp. 

532- 

For  the  tatermcdiate  grades.    Excellent  and  much  needed. 

ff«p  to  Teach  the  Special  Subjects.    By  Caxvim  N.  Kendall  and  George  A. 

MiRiCK.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  ipiS.    Pp.  310. 

Companion  to  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamtnlal  Subjects,  by  the  same  authors. 
The  suggestions  for  seat  work  nill  be  of  special  interest  to  elementary  teachers  of 
English. 

Democracy  and  Reconstruction.    Edited  by  Frederick  A.  Clevxiand  and 
Joseph   Schater.    Boston:     Houghton   Mifflin   Co..    iqiq.    Pp.   401. 
-  $x .  so. 
A  compilation  of  articles  by  well-known  authorities  on  current  social  and  indus- 
trial problems,  prefaced  with  discussions  of  the  nature  and  ideals  of  the  American 
democracy.    Readable  and  of  general  interest. 

Types  of  Children's  Literature.     By  Walter  BAR^fES.     Yonkers-on-Hudson: 

World  Book  Co.,  iqiq.     Pp.  464. 

A  single-volume  anthology  of  prose  and  poetry  illustrative  of  different  kinds 
of  literature  acceptable  to  children.     For  normal-school  classes. 

Russian  Short  Stories.     Edited  for  School  Use  by  Harrv  C.  Schweucert. 
Chicago:  Scott,  Forcsman  &  Co.,  IQ19.    Pp.  450. 
Companion  to  French  Short  Stories  by  the  same  editor. 

French  Short  Stories.    Edited  for  School  Use  by  Harry  C.  ScirexiKERT. 

Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  igi8.    Pp.  319. 

Id  English  and  therefore  useful  in  the  literature  course  for  high-school  and 
juoior-coUege  students. 

Studies  in  Psychology.  By  Student  Teachers  for  Teachers  in  Training  and 
^^  SerA-ice.  Edited  and  directed  by  E.  A,  Kirkpatrick.  Boston:  The 
^H     Gorham  Press,  194.    $1.50. 

^^M      Highly  suggestive  as  showing  how  students  may  be  led  to  do  something  for 
^^Pheoitclves,  not  merely  listen  and  tr>'  to  remember. 

f      Problems  of  tlte  Secondary  Teacher.    By  WlLUAM  Jerusalem.    Authorized 
^^     translation    by   Charles   F.    Savdess.     Boston:    The  Gorham  Press, 
^P     igi8.  Pp.  252.    $1.75. 
^^      The  author  is  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 

Representative  American  Poetry.    Edited  by  E.  B.  Richards.    New  York: 
Charles  E.  Merrill,  191 9.     Pp.  158. 
From  Key  to  Jo}-cc  Kilmer  and  Dana  Burnet. 

^^ftf  and  Self -Management.    By  Arsold  Bennett.    New  York:   George  H. 
^^p    Doran,  1918.    Pp.  96.    $1  00. 

^^^     "Einys  about  existing"  by  the  author  of  How  to  Live  on  Twentj'four  Hours 
a  Day. 

Scattered  Mists.    By  Maih}  M.  Browne.    Boston:  The  Gorham  Press,  1918. 
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English  for  Coming  CUizens.    By  HE>ntY  H.  GoLDBERGEa.    New  York: 

Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.  1918.    Pp.  236. 

Based  fya  the  method  of  Gouin  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  adults  vbo 
cannot  undersund  or  speak  English. 

Short  Stories  of  tht  New  America.    Selected  and  edited  by  Mary  A.  Laselle. 
New  York:  Hcniy  Holt  &  Co.,  1919.     Pp.  324. 
Stories  by  contemporaries  selected  to  illustrate  .\mcrican  ideals. 

Young  Ciiisen's  Reader.    Revised  ediUon.     By   Paul  S.   Reinsch,    Chi- 
cago: BeDJamiQ  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  igiS.    Pp.  272. 
Vciy  direct  and  concrete. 

Our  Beginnings  in  Europe  and  Ameriai,    By  Surra  BtJSNHAU.    With  illus- 
trations and  maps.     Philadelphia:    John  C.  Winston  Co.,  xgx8.    Pp 
375- 

"How  civilization  grew  in  the  old  world  aod  came  to  the  new."    For  inter- 
mediate grades. 

Grammar  to  Use.    By  Wu.uam  D.  Lewis  and  Helen  M.  Lynch.    Ph'Ua- 

ddphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1918.     Pp.  221. 

A  simplified  textbook  in  grammar,  with  a  chapter  on  punctuation  and  out  on 
common  errors. 
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The  purpose  of  education --human  progress.— In  his  introduction 
to  Educational  Vaiues  Professor  Bagley  says  that  education  is  "a 
process  of  modifying  conduct."  He  might  have  said  that  it  is  a 
process  planned  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  conduct.  An  educa- 
tion which  fails  to  modify  conduct  is  not  worth  while,  Fiirthermore 
education  purposes  to  modify  conduct  in  the  direction  of  progress. 
The  full  aim  of  education  is  the  improvement  of  human  conduct. 

Progress  means  moving  toward  some  goal,  attaining  ideals, 
onduct  can  be  improved  in  one  way  only:  by  seeking  to  attain 
ideals.  Education  is  therefore  the  means  for  teaclittp  standards  of 
value  or  ideals  in  order  that  they  may  be  realized  in  conduct.  The 
goals,  standards^  or  ideals  are  changing  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, from  year  to  year,  even  from  day  to  day;  but  though  they  are 
changing,  they  are  nevertheless  genuine  objectives  of  effort,  and 
because  they  are  striven  for  they  show  results  in  types  of  character. 

Spartan  education  will  illustrate  the  eflfectiveness  of  an  ideal  in 
producing  results.  The  history  of  education  describes  the  Spartan 
aim  of  giving  to  each  individual  physical  perfection,  courage,  and 

its  of  obedience  to  law.     So  carefully  planned  and  regulated  was 

e  life  of  each  child  to  produce  this  result  that,  as  Monroe  says,  the 

an  man  possessed  "a  bravery,  power,  endurance,  and  self- 

ntrol  that  was  often  wanting,  sometimes  conspicuously  so,  in  the 
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other  Greeks."  The  Spartan,  educated  for  courage,  obedience, 
and  physical  perfection,  was  very  different  from  the  Athenian, 
who  was  educated  for  "virtue,"  beauty,  and  knowledge.  The 
Spartan  excelled  in  war,  the  Athenian  in  art^  literature,  and 
statesmanship. 

The  value  of  instruction  in  ideals  has  been  exemplified  recently 
in  the  nation-wide  legislation  to  bring  about  prohibition.  About 
thirty  years  ago  Miss  Frances  E.  Wiilard  inaugurated  a  campaign 
to  have  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  taught  in  every  school  in  America. 
The  success  of  this  instruction  is  just  now  coming  to  its  full  realiza- 
tion. That  generation  which  was  taught  lessons  in  temperance  b 
now  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Thoughtful  publicists 
believe  that  the  physiology  lessons  of  twenty-five  years  ago  are 
today  bearing  fruit  in  legislation. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  is  an  epitome  of  changing  ideals, 
with  school  curricula  changing  to  meet  these  progressive  require- 
ments. School  curricula  must  embody  the  ideals  which  must  be 
realized  in  order  that  the  race  may  be  made  better.  Children  must 
learn  to  appreciate  and  use  moral  ideals,  physical  ideals,  social 
ideals,  practical  ideals,  and  aesthetic  ideals.  The  teaching  of  these 
ideals  effectively  is  a  vital  problem  in  present-day  technique. 

In  order  to  handle  the  problem  of  teaching  ideals  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  experience  of  children  in  acquiring  and  using 
them.  The  first  step  in  learning  to  teach  ideals  is  the  examination 
of  the  psychology  of  appreciating  values.  When  we  have  dis- 
covered how  values  operate  in  the  control  of  behavior,  and  the 
causes  which  produce  them,  the  next  step  will  be  to  inquire  whether 
the  production  and  development  of  values  can  be  effected  in  the 
schoolroom.  Can  the  teacher  cause  values  and  ideals  to  arise  and 
function  in  the  child's  experience  ?  Can  the  teacher  help  to  produce 
moral,  social,  or  aesthetic  ideals  which  will  be  effective  in  governing 
the  conduct  of  the  citizen  ? 

The  final  step  will  show  how  ideals  may  be  taught.  Methods  of 
teaching  ideals  will  then  be  the  last  topic  to  be  discussed. 

The  psychology  of  appreciation. — It  is  not  the  intention  in  the 
present  paper  to  indulge  in  finely  drawn  distinctions  of  terminology, 
and  the  terms  used  will  be  given  no  recondite  technical  significance. 


■ 


Such  words  as  value,  interest,  purpose,  appreciation,  and  ideal  will 
not  imply  anything  more  than  they  always  mean  in  our  everyday 
vocabular)'. 

A  description,  however,  of  that  experience  which  we  all  have,  and 
which  we  call  appreciation,  is  essential.  Appreciation  is  our  feeling 
for  the  value  of  something.  We  appreciate  things— pictures, 
music,  good  behavior,  food,  a  lesson  learned,  a  bird's  nest,  missing  a 
tiresome  caller,  or  catching  a  car. 

Jerry  needs  some  new  shoes.  He  wants  four  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  the  shoes.  A  druggist  lends  him  four  dollars  on  condition 
that  he  will  deliver  packages  Saturday  afternoons  to  pay  it  back. 
Jerr>'  appreciates  the  money.  He  appreciates  the  druggist's  gen- 
erosity. He  feels  the  value  of  the  money  which  has  been  loaned. 
He  appreciates  the  value  of  a  kind-hearted  man  who  finds  ways  to 
help  needy  boys. 

May's  problem  in  division  is  another  illustration  of  an  experience 
of  appreciation.  May  could  not  remember  how  many  times  71  goes 
into  200.  She  was  anxious  to  finish  the  problem  before  the  end  of 
the  hour  but  was  held  up  until  she  could  find  the  answer  to  her 
question.  She  tried  2  at  random,  and  discovering  her  remainder 
less  than  71  she  proceeded  with  her  solution.  She  appreciated  her 
lucky  guess  because  it  enabled  her  to  finish  her  work  on  time. 

In  these  illustrations  the  thing  which  was  appreciated  was  some- 
thing which  helped  out  of  difficulty  or  furthered  experience  in 
directions  which  were  interesting.  Analysis  of  the  illustrations 
shows  that  the  thing  which  was  appreciated  solved  some  problem. 
Even  the  appreciation  of  a  bird's  nest  involved  the  solution  of  a 
problem.  Perhaps  it  was  spring  and  we  were  looking  for  a  bird's 
nest;  the  finding  of  one  directly  settled  that  activity  satisfactorily. 
But  perhaps  the  problem  was  more  obscure.  The  bird's  nest  nmy 
have  been  discovered  accidentally  while  we  were  thinking  about 
something  else.  The  bird's  nest  appears  in  our  field  of  vision,  and 
the  trend  of  our  thinking  is  interrupted  by  some  such  exclamation 
as,  **Here  then  is  where  that  old  robin  has  hidden  herself!"  The 
nest  solves  some  problem  which  occurred  at  some  previous  time, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  interesting  enough  to  make  us  seek 
the  nest. 
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Let  us  ask  the  question,  Do  I  want  to  find  a  bird's  nest  ?  Do 
I  want  to  hear  music  ?  Do  I  want  to  catch  my  car  ?  Do  I  want  to 
miss  a  tiresome  caller  who  interferes  with  the  things  I  need  to  do  ?  J 
Want  means  a  need,  a  consciousness  of  lack  of  something.  The 
something  which  we  want,  need,  lack,  is  the  value  which,  when 
attained,  we  appreciate.  If  there  is  a  want  there  is  an  iinsolved 
problem,  an  imcompleted  activity.  M 

We  appreciate  that  which  satisfies  our  wants.     Appreciation™ 
occurs  in  our  experience  then  when  some  want  has  been  satisfied. 
When  wc/eel  satisjaciion  in  the  fulfilment  of  some  need,  the  solution 
of  some  problem,  we  arc  appreciating. 

This  description  of  appreciation  has  involved  its  function  in  our 
experience;  but  perhaps  a  little  more  needs  to  be  said  about  its 
function,  or  the  effects  it  produces  within  our  experience.  When- 
ever we  feel  satisfied  with  a  thing,  or  appreciate  its  value,  we  will 
be  inclined  to  use  the  same  thing  again  if  we  get  into  a  similar 
sitxiation.  A  satisfactory  solution  of  a  problem  will  be  remembered, 
while  all  the  unsatisfactory  solutions  will  be  forgotten.  Apprecia- 
tion of  values  enables  us  to  use  our  past  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  our  present  needs.  Without  appreciation  of  values  there  could 
be  no  learning,  in  the  sense  that  past  experience  would  then  not 
teach  lessons  for  present  troubles. 

Ideals  always  present  afid  always  changing. — Values  are  the 
object  of  appreciation.  We  appreciate  a  book:  it  is  a  value. 
Obviously,  however,  some  values  have  had  much  more  to  do  with 
preserving  life  and  furthering  vital  activities  than  have  other  values. 
Also  an  ideal  will  appear  of  great  value  until  it  is  realized;  then 
another  ideal  will  appear  as  the  end  to  be  striven  for.  Again,  a 
realized  goal  often  proves  disappointing,  and  our  values  need  to  be 
readjusted  in  terms  of  the  disappointment.  Midas  wanted  gold 
more  than  anj^hing  else,  imtil  his  daughter  became  transmuted. 
Then  Midas  realized  that  his  gold  was  not  the  highest  value  for  him. 

When  a  thing  is  satisfactory  and  meets  all  the  needs  of  experi- 
ence it  remains  as  a  value;  but  whenever  it  is  not  completely 
satisf>Tng  it  loses  some  of  its  value,  and  experience  seeks  for  a  new 
satisfaction.  As  long  as  the  appreciation  of  '* virtue"  satisfied  the 
Greeks  they  did  not  modify  their  education;  but  when  urgent  social 
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and  practical  problems  arose  their  educational  procedure  had  to  be 
changed.  The  Romans  used  only  parts  of  the  Greek  curriculum, 
because  they  had  different  practical  and  political  problems  to  be 
solved.  The  early  church  used  still  less  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
values,  because  it  had  religious  problems  to  solve  and  was  working 
toward  religious  ideals. 

The  needs  of  our  experience  are  diverse.  We  want  food  every 
day.  At  the  same  time  we  want  friends,  clothing,  home,  children, 
and  work  to  do.  These  are  all  fundamental  values.  They  are 
some  of  the  elemental  satisfactions  for  which  one  strives.  One 
man  will  steal  or  kill  for  food;  another  man  will  sacrifice  his  own 
food  to  save  his  children  or  a  friend.  In  Russia  today  men  are 
sacrificing  life  itself  for  ideals  of  patriotism. 

While  our  modem  experience  exhibits  diverse  and  often  con- 
flicting purposes,  ends,  or  ideals,  one  fimdamental  pattern  is  being 
woven.  The  deepest  needs  of  ii\'ing  arc  survival  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  race.  The  parent  will  sacrifice  everything  for  the  child. 
The  citizen  will  risk  death  to  save  his  nation.  These  altruistic 
ideals  often  compete  with  and  do  not  always  overcome  the  individ- 
uaFs  personal  struggle  for  existence.  The  personal  needs  for  food, 
shelter,  avoidance  of  physical  pain,  etc.,  frequently  come  into 
conflict  with  the  desire  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  the  struggle  for  existence  have  arisen  these 
inherited  values  of  experience.  Food  has  been  so  valuable  that 
nature  has  implanted  a  tremendous  interest  in  it  in  every  con- 
sciousness. Children  are  so  essential  to  racial  sur\ival  that  love 
for  them  is  instinctive  in  every  parent.  These  instinctive  values 
have  assured  the  survival  of  the  race.  Without  them  individuals 
would  not  have  preserved  themselves  and  their  offspring. 

Whai  values  must  be  conserved  ? — The  preceding  paragraphs  have 
described  the  effectiveness  of  the  fundarnrntal  values  of  experience 
in  the  control  of  conduct.  Out  of  the  racial  struggle  have  these 
values  originated,  and  in  the  constant  turmoil  of  living  are  they 
perpetuated. 

Some  values  have  been  so  necessary  to  existence  that  they  have 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  as  instincts. 
Illustrations  of  instinctive  values  are  love  for  children,  appreciation 
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of  food,  warmth,  and  protection,  love  of  one's  tribe  or  country,  etc. 
Whatever  values  will  satisfy  an  instinct  are  necessarily  appreciated. 

The  school  must  take  into  account  these  "original  satisfiers," 
as  Professor  Thomdike  calls  them.  They  are  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  all  ideals  must  be  built.  The  teaching  of  ideals  cannot 
begin  at  the  middle  rung  of  the  ladder  (the  elaborated  values  of 
adult  life),  but  must  begin  with  the  lowest  rungs,  the  inherited 
values.  The  earliest  ideals  are  very  slightly  removed  from  the 
instinctive  values. 

The  development  of  an  ideal  of  food  conservation  will  illustrate 
the  point.  Appreciation  of  conservation  as  an  ideal  must  be  built 
upon  the  instinct  of  s)Tnpathy.  If  sympathy  with  starving  peoples 
is  beyond  the  child's  experience  some  other  fundamental  interest 
must  be  found.  Perhaps  love  of  display  may  be  used,  and  buttons 
or  window  cards  provided.  If  the  child  is  anxious  to  possess  a 
button  or  window  card  he  will  do  the  things  required  to  obtain  one. 
Or  perhaps  the  deep-seated  tendency  to  hero  worship  will  induce  a 
child  to  save  food  "because  Mr.  Hoover  says  so." 

Acquired  values. — Ideals  are  values  which  we  seek  to  attain. 
These  values  are  derived  from  instinctive  values.  Professor 
Thomdike  says,  "The  power  that  moves  the  man  of  science  to  solve 
problems  correctly  is  the  same  as  moves  him  to  eat,  sleep,  rest,  and 
play." 

The  school  aims  to  teach  a  great  many  values,  none  of  which  are 
inherited,  but  all  of  which  must  be  linked  to  or  derived  from  the 
inherited  values.  The  child  acquires  a  great  many  values  outside 
of  school.  When  he  arrives  before  the  teacher  for  instruction  he 
has  a  fund  of  values  and  ideals  which  are  inherited,  and  a  fund  of 
values  and  ideals  which  have  been  developed  by  his  own  experience 
out  of  his  inherited  values.  The  teacher's  problem  is  to  teach  the 
child  to  appreciate  the  ideals  and  values  contained  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  curriculum. 

Here  is  grammar,  for  instance.  It  must  be  learned,  therefore 
it  must  be  appreciated;  and  this  appreciation  has  to  be  taught  by 
the  teacher.  Here  is  arithmetic.  Johnnie  may  not  like  it,  he 
may  not  want  to  study  it,  he  may  see  no  need  for  it;  but  he  must 
learn  it.     It  must  acquire  a  value  for  him,  although  it  is  neither  food 
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nor  drink.  It  is  not  a  game  to  satisfy  the  play  instinct,  nor  a  person 
to  satisfy  the  social  Instinct. 

Here  is  an  ideal  of  truthfulness  to  be  taught  to  Arthur,  who  has 
excellent  satisfaction  from  frequent  lies.  Loyalty  to  school 
discipline  must  be  inculcated,  while  every  value  the  children  possess 
tends  toward  loyalty  to  each  other,  even  though  against  the  teacher 
and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

The  teacher  must  discover  methods  for  teaching  these  values 
upon  which  racial  progress  depends.  It  is  a  general  principle  that 
any  method  used  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  experience 
itself.  It  is  the  nature  of  experience  to  acquire  its  values  as  the 
solutions  of  its  problems.  In  order  to  solve  a  problem  some  value 
must  be  appreciated ;  and  the  converse  is  true,  in  order  to  appreciate 
a  value  it  must  solve  a  problem. 

It  is  the  nature  of  experience  to  work  toward  the  attainment  of 
some  sort  of  ends.  Always  we  work  toward  goals.  Ideals  are  our 
best  goals.  They  are  the  best  solutions  of  our  problems.  The 
law  of  appreciation  is:  We  appreciate  values  or  ideals  which  are 
the  solutions  of  problems. 

The  appUcation  of  this  law  to  teaching  evidently  follows.  Ideals 
may  be  taught  in  only  one  way:  they  must  be  taught  as  solutions 
of  problems,  as  satisfactions  of  wants,  as  means  to  overcome 
difficulties.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  teach  an  ideal  or  a  value  must 
do  so  by  giving  the  child  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  will  call  into 
his  experience  an  appreciation  of  the  value  to  be  taught.     To  illustrate : 

I.  For  several  years  doctors  have  recognized  the  danger  of 
spreading  diseases  through  coughing  and  spitting.  They  have  had 
sufficient  power  to  bring  about  legislation  covering  expectoration. 
But  the  public  was  not  really  educated  to  recognize  the  danger  of 
spreading  diseases  through  discharges  from  the  mouth  and  nose. 
People  had  no  ideal  of  personal  behavior  with  regard  to  sneezing, 
coughing,  and  expectorating. 

When  it  was  learned  that  the  deadly  influenza  germ  is  carried 
in  the  spray  expelled  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  the  information  was 
disseminated  broadcast  by  the  doctors.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  had  a  vital  problem  to  solve,  namely,  how 
to  avoid  influenza.     They  seized  upon  every  fact  to  help  them 
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solve  that  problem.  Of  course  the  foremost  fact  which  they  fomid 
was  the  one  which  the  doctors  were  insisting  upoo,  that  the  disease 
is  spread  through  the  spray  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  Further 
particulars  about  the  "spray  zone,"  and  the  dangers  of  crowding 
and  of  indiscriminate  minghng  of  people  gave  the  information  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  avoiding  contagion.  The  prohlem 
could  be  solved  only  by  appreciating  the  \'alue  of  dean  mouth 
habits  and  the  importance  of  avoiding  those  persons  who  cough  and 
sneeze.  Newspaper  cartoons  showed  the  public  odium  gained  by 
anyone  who  coughed,  sneezed,  or  expectorated  in  a  street  car,  or  in 
a  crowd.  One  cannot  but  notice  at  any  gathering  of  people,  such 
as  at  chiurh  or  at  the  theater,  how  little  coughing  is  heard  compared 
to  previous  years. 

In  this  case  the  problem  was  made  acute  by  f<^  and  anxiety 
to  avoid  a  deadly  epidemic.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was 
embodied  in  facts;  but  to  know  the  facts  was  not  enough  to  keep 
one  well.  The  knowledge  had  to  be  appreciated  as  a  cue  to  action. 
People  generally  have  followed  the  course  of  action  recommended 
by  the  doctors,  who  in  this  instance  stand  in  the  relation  of  teachers. 

2.  Another  illustration  of  the  development  of  an  ideal  in  conduct 
as  the  solution  of  a  problem  may  also  be  chosen  from  the  course  of 
recent  events. 

The  entrance  of  America  into  the  war  presented  a  problem  to  all 
loyal  Americans.  In  its  broadest  statement  this  problem  read: 
Do  I  love  my  country  ?  This  problem  as  a  vital  issue  had  not  been 
present  in  America  just  before  the  war.  There  had  been  no  need  to 
ask  the  questions,  Am  I  patriotic?    Is  my  neighbor  patriotic? 

In  April,  19x7,  the  problem  became  acute.  Himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  developed  an  ideal  of  patriotism  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  situation.  In  the  beginning  it  was  ver>'  dif&cult 
for  a  great  many,  who  could  not  fight,  to  know  how  to  **  serve  the 
country."  The  ideal  of  patriotism  was  there,  but  avenues  for  its 
realization  had  not  yet  opened.  Eventually  all  who  were  brave 
found  something  to  do  in  the  way  of  self-sacrifice,  war  work,  food 
conservation,  or  what  not.  Those  who  did  not  develop  and  act 
upon  this  ideal  were  stigmatized  as  slackers. 
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3.  Ad  illustration  will  now  be  given  of  a  method  of  teaching  a 
value  in  the  schooboom.  Suppose  a  teacher  is  under  the  necessity  of 
teaching  a  lesson  in  methods  of  voting.  The  pupils  must  learn  the 
details  of  balloting  at  elections,  but  the  teacher  finds  that  the  class 
is  not  interested  in  the  lesson.  Its  members  do  not  feel  the  need 
for  the  information.  The  girls  have  no  assurance  that  they  will 
ever  have  an  opportunity  to  vote,  and  the  boys  expect  to  gain  the 
information  at  a  later  time,  when  the  need  for  it  actually  arises. 

The  teacher's  problem  is  to  teach  the  indifferent  class  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  information  in  the  textbook.  She  may  resort 
to  the  method  kjiown  as  dramntizaiion  to  make  them  feel  the  need 
for  the  information.  By  a  tactful  handling  of  the  class  and  by 
appealing  to  the  play  interest  she  may  have  the  class  resolve  itself 
into  a  republic  or  a  municif)ality.  The  pupils  already  know  what  a 
republic  and  a  municipality  are.  There  must  be  a  charter,  or  a 
constitution,  and  laws.  There  must  be  someone  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  executed,  an  executive.  The  officers  required  to  handle 
the  state  affairs  must  be  chosen  and  elected. 

If  dramatization  stimulates  interest,  then  methods  of  holding  an 
election  will  be  studied  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  need  for  the  facts 
to  be  taught  will  arise  as  an  integral  part  of  the  situation  created  by 
the  teacher.  Problems  of  nomination,  of  suffrage,  of  election  judges, 
of  balloting,  of  coimting  votes,  and  of  announcing  retimis  must 
now  be  solved  to  enable  the  school  activity  to  go  on  in  the  situation 
entered  upon.  These  problems  can  be  solved  only  by  securing  the 
hitherto  um'nteresting  facts  contained  in  the  civics  textbook.  These 
facts  are  the  specific  values  for  which  the  teacher  was  trying  to 
create  a  need. 

Such  values  contained  in  textbooks  are  called  intellectual  values 
and  arc  to  be  distinguished  from  patriotism,  which  is  an  emotional 
value;  from  good  health,  which  is  a  physical  value;  or  from 
neatness,  which  is  an  aesthetic  value. 

4.  The  next  illustration  will  show  the  method  of  teaching  neat- 
ness of  composition  papers  as  an  ideal. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  pupils  are  careless  about  the  appear- 
ance of  the  papers  which  they  prepare.    They  lack  an  ideal  of  neat 
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papers.  That  they  need  such  an  ideal  is  apparent  from  the  untidy 
appearance  of  their  papers.  The  teacher  must  now  set  a  problem 
to  solve,  in  which  the  pupils  must  use  an  ideal  of  neatness.  Neat- 
ness in  their  composition  papers  must  become  impwrtant;  it  must 
be  made  a  value.  Each  child  must  feel  that  he  wants  a  neat  paper 
and  is  willing  to  work  hard  to  realize  neatness  as  a  genuine  ideal 

The  first  step  in  creating  such  a  situation  is  to  set  the  pupils  to 
thinking  about  neatness.  This  may  be  done  by  asking  these 
questions:  '*Do  you  like  a  neat  and  tidy  paper  better  than  a 
rumpled,  blotted,  and  illegible  paper?  Let  us  take  some  lime  to 
decide  such  an  important  question.  You  are  inclined  to  answer 
'yes'  in  an  offhand  way  and  then  to  think  no  more  about  it.  Sup- 
pose I  hold  up  before  you  some  samples  of  the  papers  handed  in  by 
this  class.  Look  at  them.  Are  these  papers  neat?  In  what 
re^)ects  do  they  fail  ?" 

The  pupils  will  discover  for  themselves  that  the  margins  are  not 
even,  the  lines  are  not  straight,  the  paper  is  soiled,  and  the  writing 
is  inelegant  or  even  illegible.  Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  untidi- 
ness may  be  thought  out  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  ladi  of 
beauty  of  the  paper  is  only  one  of  its  faults.  The  pupils  themseh'cs 
find  it  hard  to  read,  and  so  does  the  teacher.  The  illegibility  or 
blotting  of  words  makes  their  spelling  or  meaning  imcertain.  It 
is  difficult  to  kxate  any  item  in  the  paper  quickly.  Lack  of  order- 
liness has  a  bad  effect  upon  clear  thinking  and  efficient  organizatian. 

It  may  be  possible  to  contrast  some  nearly  perfect  specimen  with 
the  poor  papers.  Certainly  excellent  samples  of  composition  forms 
should  be  furnished  the  class  as  standards  for  reference.  The  use 
of  objective  standards  is  an  important  device  in  showing  children 
ideals  to  be  attained.  This  method  of  contrast  is  a  powerful  aid  la 
creating  a  desire  to  do  better  work. 

Then  the  problem  must  arise  in  the  pupils*  minds,  What  can  be 
done  about  it  ?  They  u^ant  neat  papers,  and  are  now  willing  to  find 
means  to  realize  that  ideal.  They  must  work  out  their  own  solution 
for  their  problem.    They  will  offer  several  suggestions,  such  as 

Our  pens  leak  ink.  and  we  need  better  ones. 

The  ink  is  too  thick,  and  we  cntist  be  careful  to  see  that  it  is  just  ri^t. 

The  paper  we  write  upon  is  too  soft. 
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These  suggestions  represent  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome 
in  order  to  help  the  pupils  to  realize  their  ideals,  but  there  are  other 
difficulties  which  can  be  solved  only  by  trying  to  reach  some 
standard  of  neatness. 

We  must  keep  our  lines  straight. 
We  must  keep  our  margins  even. 
We  must  take  pains  in  forming  our  letters. 

These  are  specific  plans  for  action  which  the  children  outline. 
Other  helps  may  be  evolved,  such  as  the  exhibition  of  models  or 
the  grading  of  papers  for  neatness. 

Upon  subsequent  occasions  the  ideal  of  neatness  may  be  made 
to  apply  to  other  things.  Blackboard  work  may  be  included  by 
showing  how  it  looks  when  done  in  a  slovenly  way,  and  how  much 
more  attractive  and  legible  it  is  when  done  neatly.  Methods  of 
improving  neatness  in  blackboard  work  may  then  be  thought  out 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  Always  they  must  solve  their  own 
problems,  working  to  produce  the  value  they  feel. 

Meanwhile  the  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal  by  positive  sug- 
gestion. She  may  tell  them  the  advantages  of  being  neat  in  every 
detail  of  life.  She  may  explain  the  effects  of  untidiness  upon 
efficiency.  She  will  point  out  upon  every  possible  occasion  how  a 
paper  may  be  improved  or  a  book  preserved.  She  will  describe  to 
them  the  difference  between  a  tidy  and  an  untidy  room,  or  desk,  or 
bureau  drawer.  She  will  tell  them  that  a  child  who  has  an  ideal 
of  neatness  will  try  to  be  neat  everywhere.  He  will  have  a  tidy 
yard,  he  will  keep  his  person  clean,  and  he  will  look  after  all  his 
belongings. 

Also  by  indirect  suggestion  the  lesson  of  neatness  will  be  brought 
home  to  the  children.  Let  the  teacher  see  that  her  own  person,  her 
own  desk,  and  her  own  blackboard  work  exempUfy  the  ideal  she  is 
teaching.  Teaching  by  example  is  always  an  efficient  method; 
but  that  alone  cannot  bring  the  children  to  appreciate  a  value, 
because  every  value  must  solve  a  problem,  meet  a  need,  and  help 
to  satisfy  experience;  and  the  problem,  need,  and  dissatisfaction 
must  belong  to  the  experience  of  the  children  themselves  if  they  are 
to  appreciate  and  strive  to  attain  the  value. 
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Let  US  gjanoe  over  the  preceding  Ohistntions.  In  every  case 
soDoe  problem  had  to  be  solved  by  meansof  vafaies.  In  the  £rst  wd 
second  Olustrations  warid-events  set  the  proUems.  The  sofaitians 
were  offered,  first,  by  the  doctors,  azkd  secondly,  by  the  persons  wbo 
outHned  the  phms  for  action  which  had  to  be  pursued  to  win  the  w. 

In  all  cases  the  value  or  ideal  could  be  realized  only  throu^ 
oonduct  which  would  carry  out  the  ideals.  The  people  had  to  avoid 
oougUng  and  persons  who  did  cou^;  the  American  citizen  had  to 
enHst  in  the  anny,  or  '^ve  food,  or  give  mooey,  or  leave  his  own 
business  and  help  in  the  country's  business;  the  pupils  in  school 
had  to  act  as  if  they  were  voters  and  dect  a  ticket;  the  pupils  in 
the  composition  cUss  had  to  keep  their  pens  in  order,  to  notice  their 
handwriting,  and  the  appearance  of  the  writing  on  the  sheet  oC 
paper. 

There  are  many  ways  of  "setting  the  pfoUem"  in  the 
room,  but  the  pnnrip^  atwa>-s  remains  the  same.  The  problesn 
must  grow  out  of  some  interest  which  the  children  already  have. 
In  the  case  of  the  election  the  play  interest  was  used,  and  the 
method  of  developing  this  play  interest  was  dramatization.  MAoy 
subjects  such  as  dvics,  history,  and  literature  lend  themselves  to 
dramatifati<m.  In  the  first  and  second  ilhistrations  the  interest 
in  good  health  and  in  patriotism  is  fundamental  and  will  always 
appear  in  force  as  soon  as  these  vahies  are  jeopardized. 

In  the  last  illustration  the  interest  in  neatness  was  assumed  lo 
be  |»esent,  though  not  effective*  It  was  brought  into  action  by  a 
method  of  contiastiog  poor  with  good  work  and  by  holding  attention 
upon  the  problem  through  questions. 

In  helping  to  any  solution  of  a  proUem  the  teacher  must  use 
suggestion.  "Suggestion"  means  to  come  into  the  situation  at  the 
psychological  moment  and  hdp  out  with  a  fact  or  a  direction  for 
farther  action,  or  a  question  to  keep  the  problem  in  the  foregroTind 

Also  the  teacher  uses  indirect  suggestion  by  exemplifying  the 
ideals  to  be  tau^t.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  doctor  to  tell  people 
not  to  cough  in  a  crowd,  when  be  disobeys  his  own  instructions.  A 
captain  who  orders  his  company  "  Forward  T'  and  then  runs  away 
is  not  an  example  of  bravery.  A  teacher  who  tries  to  teach  neatness 
and  scribbles  ixpon  the  blackboard' or  is  untidy  in  dress  will  not  be 
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eflfective  in  her  instruction.  A  teacher  who  tries  to  teach  the  facts 
about  voting  and  is  careless  about  the  ** rules  of  the  game"  will  not 
hold  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

One  last  point  must  be  made  about  the  values  to  be  taught. 
They  are.  generally  speaking,  of  two  types:  (i)  the  specific  values 
(usually  intellectual),  which  the  textbook  furnishes;  and  (j)  the 
generic  values,  which  are  ideals  of  conduct. 

The  specific  values  of  the  textbooks  are  facts  of  geography, 
spelling,  grammar,  etc.;  and  methods  of  performing  operations  to 
understand  or  procure  facts,  as  addition,  parsing,  reading,  etc. 
The  methods  of  teaching  these  values  are  already  dealt  with  fully 
by  many  textbooks. 

At  the  same  time  the  school  is  expected  to  teach  many  generic 
values.  These  are  the  ideals  of  conduct  upon  which  human  progress 
depends — ideals  of  morality,  of  beauty,  of  health,  of  practical 
efficiency,  and  of  good  citizenship.  The  method  of  teaching 
generic  values  as  well  as  the  specific  values  of  life  is  always  the  same. 
Every  value  is  the  solution  of  some  problem.  The  problem  must 
be  a  genuine  difficulty  in  an  experience,  and  the  value  to  be  taught^ 
be  it  the  correct  use  of  "seen"  or  the  importance  of  truthfulness, 
must  always  be  the  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

The  general  principle  then  is  that  the  value  must  be  learned  and 
used  as  the  solution  of  a  problem.  The  application  of  a  general 
principle  is  always  the  difficult  part  of  the  program.  It  is  of  some 
assistance,  however,  to  know  how  these  ideals  may  be  taught 
effectively. 

We  have  indicated  the  use  of  several  methods  in  the  setting  of  a 
problem,  in  the  process  of  its  solution,  and  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  foimd  as  a  solution.  Direct  and  indirect  suggestions  in 
guiding  the  problem  toward  the  desired  value  and  in  developing  full 
appreciation  of  that  value  are  the  most  useful  and  generally  appli- 
cable of  the  methods  to  be  employed.  Contrasting  the  actual  with 
the  ideal  is  often  of  great  advantage.  Dramatization  may  some- 
times be  employed  to  make  the  situation  real  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  child  must,  however,  be  led  to  feel  his  own  problem,  and  to 
discover  and  use  his  own  solution. 
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Some  one  has  said,  **TeU  me  what  a  man  reads  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  is."  "Whether  or  not  this  statement  be  literally  tnie, 
it  remains  a  fact  that  the  reading  of  an  individual  influences  his 
general  ideas  on  the  subjects  concerning  which  he  reads.  Even  in 
political  campaigns  the  spellbinder  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  the 
scientific  advertiser.  If  what  the  adult  reads  strongly  influences 
his  thought  and  action,  how  much  more  must  the  reading  of  a 
plastic  youth  affect  his  thought  and  action.  With  the  youth  whose 
opportunities  for  securing  a  wide  vocabulary  are  decidedly  limited 
by  reason  of  an  imlettered  or  un-American  home  the  importance  of 
the  type  of  materials  he  reads  becomes  much  greater.  Communities 
are  more  and  more  becoming  aware  of  this  situation  and  are  offering 
and  extending  opportimities  to  the  youth  of  the  land  by  means  of 
public  and  school  libraries.  Are  such  opportunities  appreciated 
by  the  yoiuiger  generation  ?  In  endeavoring  to  find  the  answer  to 
this  question  a  census  was  taken  of  the  pupils  of  the  Hibbing  Six- 
Year  High  School.  The  census  was  obtained  by  means  of  a.  ques- 
tionnaire of  twenty-three  questions  issued  on  March  21,  1918, 
between  the  hours  of  9:00  and  10:00  o'clock.  Pupils  were  given 
fifteen  minutes  to  answer,  without  consultation.  The  results  from 
five  of  the  questions  are  given  herewith.  A  total  of  639  pupils— 
271  boys  and  368  girls— answered  a  part  or  all  of  the  questionnaire. 

The  community  in  which  this  high  school  is  located  is  the  center 
of  the  iron-mining  industry  of  Minnesota,  and  as  a  consequence  has 
a  heavy  foreign  population.  All  English  work  in  the  school  is 
affected  by  this  feature  of  the  community.  Many  homes  use  a 
foreign  language  at  least  part  of  the  time.  Table  I  shows  the 
distribution  of  foreign  languages  among  the  homes  from  which  the 
pupils  come. 
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lid  wfatn  we  farther 
gRMp  come  frocDfodi 
li  it  Boi  worth  idiOe  to 

bomei  are  reading  the  ii|^t  sort  of 
more  worth  whiJe  to  know  what  sort  o£ 
oaahig  into  the  haods  o(  the  child  of  the  home  wiidi  spcmks  and 
in  a  foreign  language  ?    Can  we  not  hdp  matcctaDy  toward 
JimnrininTinn   of  the  foreign   home  through  the  newspaper^ 
or  book  with  its  truly  American  setting,  whkh  the  duU 
at  school  or  takes  home  to  read  ?    Certainly  there  ts  no  more 
in  American  thought  th^n  the  daily  new^nper.     It 
houghts  of  at  least  certain  parts  of  the  public  in  a 
thich  its  readers  can  claim  as  their  own.    Otherwise 
diate  the  {)aper  as  not  voicing  thdr  views. 
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Two  questions  were  asked  about  the  newspaper:  first,  "Do  you 
read  tlie  daily  papers  regularly?"  and  second,  "What  parts  of  the 
daily  paper  do  you  read  ?  "  Every  child  had  had  access  to  at  least 
one  daily  paper  in  the  school  library.  The  answers  to  the  questions 
are  shown  in  Table  II. 

The  answers  were  quite  gratifying  in  that  231  boys,  or  85  per 
cent  of  all  the  boys,  and  295  girls,  or  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all 
the  girls,  reported  that  they  read  the  daily  paper  regularly.  Only 
6  boys  and  14  girls  reported  that  they  did  not  read  the  paper,  8 
boys  and  7  girls  failed  to  answer,  and  25  boys  and  52  girls  said  that 
they  "read  none  regularly."  That  the  influence  of  the  daily  paper 
is  reaching  many  foreign-speaking  homes  is  readily  proved,  because 
from  Table  I  we  see  that  307  out  of  639,  or  48  per  cent  of  the  pupils, 
come  from  foreign-speaking  homes,  whereas  526  out  of  639,  or  more 
than  82  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  read  the  daily  regularly.  Thus  at 
least  34  f>er  cent  of  the  entire  group  come  from  homes  that  are  at 
least  partially  foreign-speaking  but  read  the  American  daily  papers 
notwithstanding. 

The  table  also  points  out  what  parts  of  the  paper  are  read  and 
the  respective  popularity  of  each  part.  Many  pupils  enumerated  a 
number  of  different  parts  of  the  paper:  45  boys  and  51  girls  stated 
that  they  read  "all"  of  the  paper,  29  boys  and  48  girls  said  they 
read  "most  parts,"  and  15  boys  and  25  girls  did  not  answer.  "War 
news"  was  far  in  the  lead,  as  should  be  expected  both  from  the 
emphasis  given  by  the  paper  and  from  the  local  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject;  108  boys  and  170  girls  mentioned  war  news.  "Range 
news"  found  devotees  in  60  boys  and  36  girls.  "Locals"  appealed 
to  20  boys  and  53  girls.  "Sports"  were  a  favorite  with  boys,  53 
boys  and  4  girls  expressing  an  interest  in  such  items.  Only  one 
lonely  boy  from  the  eighth  grade  was  candid  enough  to  acknowledge 
an  interest  in  the  social  column,  and  only  16  girls  reported  as  regular 
readers  of  matters  social.  "Editorials"  were  named  by  12  boys 
and  9  girls.  "Front  page"  appealed  to  53  boys  and  69  girls. 
"Headlines,"  "comics,"  "jokes,"  etc.,  were  each  named  by  a  few. 
One  boy  read  "Stocks,"  another  boy  politics,  and  i  boy  and  5  girls 
enjoyed  the  advertisements. 
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Work  with  newspapers  is  being  emphasized  more  than  ever  since 
the  issuing  of  this  questionnaire.  Boys  especially  are  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  is  doing.  English  teachers  are  finding  that  one  of 
the  biggest  opportunities  for  their  work  lies  in  this  direction. 
Actual  study  of  the  war  by  maps  and  daily  papers  has  been  estab- 
lished and  will  continue  in  a  modified  form  after  the  war.  Person- 
ally the  writer  feels  that  one  of  the  fundamental  requisites  for  good 
citizenship  is  education,  and  that  that  education  which  shall 
function  for  the  highest  quality  of  citizenship  must  have  as  one  of 
its  characteristics  the  habit  of  always  reading  the  daily  newspaper 
to  keep  in  touch  with  what  the  nation  and  the  world  is  doing  day  by 
day.  The  daily  newspaper  gives  this  information  and  gives  it  in 
the  language  that  can  be  inteqireted  by  the  everyday  reader.  That 
pupil  who  becomes  a  habitual  reader  of  the  newspaper  will  become 
independent  of  the  premasticated  thought  of  the  soai>box  orator. 

The  daily  paper,  however,  has  its  limitations.  It  must  give 
the  news  while  it  is  yet  news,  and  often  before  the  events  have 
really  shown  the  true  worth  of  happenings.  Then,  too,  longer 
articles  have  little  place  in  the  daily.  It  is  useless  here  to  discourse 
further  on  the  difference  between  the  daily  and  the  periodical. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  each  has  its  proper  field,  and  that  each  serves 
much  the  same  purpose  in  its  own  field.  One  question  asked  of  the 
students  was,  "What  magazines  do  you  read  regularly?"  The 
results  from  the  answers  to  this  question  are  shown  in  Table  III. 

The  school  has  on  its  magazine  racks  the  magazines  which  are 
starred.  There  are  also  a  number  of  other  magazines  on  the  racks 
which  are  not  mentioned  by  a  single  student.  Some  of  the  maga- 
zines which  were  not  mentioned  are  of  a  technical  nature  and 
hence  needed  for  reference.  Some  others  are  being  dropped 
from  our  list  because  of  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Of  course  many  pupils  read  certain  magazines  occasionally. 
Such  magazines  are  not  reported  in  this  study.  The  matter  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  some  of  the  periodicals  here  named  should 
be  called  magazines  is  avoided  by  simply  giving  what  the  pupil 
gave.  Seventy-four  different  publications  were  named.  The 
number  of  pupils  choosing  each  varied  from  i  for  a  great  many  to 
i6o  for  the  Literary  DigesL    Collier* s  Weekly  had  74  regular  readers, 
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from  these  lists.  The  intention  is  to  direct  the  reading  of  pupiJs 
toward  some  writers  who  will  appeal  to  them. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  was,  '*  What  book  that  you  have  read 
do  you  like  best?"  The  answers  to  this  query  are  here  reported. 
All  books  that  received  more  than  two  choices  are  shown  in  Table 
IV.  Those  books  which  were  named  by  only  one  or  two  pupils 
are  given  later. 

Empey's  Over  the  Top  ranked  first,  being  chosen  by  19  boys  and 
14  girls  representing  every  grade  in  the  school.  Tom  Sawyer  was 
a  close  second,  21  boys  and  9  girls  naming  it.  The  Coil  of  the  Wild 
received  a  total  of  16  choices,  and  Little  Women  appealed  to  14  girls 
of  the  lower  years.  One  of  the  rather  unexpected  rankings  was 
that  of  Walden,  which  was  the  favorite  of  i  boy  and  6  girls.  We 
were  also  surprised  that  8  of  the  upperclass  girls  chose  Jane  Eyre, 
In  looking  over  the  table  one  can  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  favorites  are  from  the  so-called  worth-while  books. 
The  following  books  are  actually  studied  in  the  classroom :  Waldetty 
The  Man  unihout  a  Country,  Treasure  Island,  Silas  Marncr,  and 
Ivanhoe.  Apparently,  for  the  pupils  choosing  these  books,  the 
English  class  work  in  literature  had  not  all  been  drudgery.  A  total 
of  94  boys  and  IJ5  girls  expressed  no  preference  for  any  book. 
These  pupils  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  different 
years.  In  the  answers  226  different  books  were  named;  37  of  these 
were  named  twice,  155  once,  and  the  others  the  numbers  of  times 
shown  above. 

The  names  of  those  chosen  twice  follow,  the  numbers  in  par- 
enthesis representing  the  grades  choosing:  North  of  Fifty-three 
(11,  12),  When  a  Man's  a  Man  (u),  John  Halifax,  Gentleman 
(9,  11),  Girl  of  the  Limberlost  (9,  11),  Les  Mish-ables  (7,  11),  The 
Crisis  (10,  11),  The  Spy  (9,  12),  Zane  Grey's  romances  (12),  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  (10),  "Little  Colonel  Series"  (8,  10).  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pirn  (7,  10),  fairy  stories  (7,  10),  Forest  Runners  (7, 
10),  The  Varmint  (9,  10),  Poe's  tales  (7,  9),  The  Girls  at  College  (9), 
Private  Peat  (8,  9),  Border  Legion  (7,  9),  With  a  Yankee  in  the 
Trenches  (7,  8),  Last  of  the  Mohicans  (8,  9),  Penrod  (8),  Three  in  a 
Camp  (7,  8),  Story  of  My  Life — Helen  Keller  (7, 8),  Captains  Cour- 
ageous (8),  Jesse  James  (8),  detective  stories  (8),  Alger  books  (8,  9), 
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Kazan  (7,  8),  Bears  of  Blue  River  (8),  Camp  Fire  Girls  (7),  Texas 
Blue  Bottfiei  (7),  Datidelion  Cotiage  (7),  Mile  Miss  (7),  Sinking  of 
lite  Steamship  ''Titanic''  (7),  Mark  Tidd  (7). 

The  books  which  were  named  but  once  were  distributed  as 
follows : 

Twelfth-grade  girls:  East  Lynne,  Scott's  works,  Fanny  Herself, 
"K, "  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,  Spiritual  Clinique, 
Story  of  Julia  Page,  The  Iron  Woman,  The  Little  Comrade,  Tale  of 
Two  Cities, 

Twelfth-grade  boys:  Scarlet  Letter. 

Eleventh-grade  girls:  Tlie  Moonstotte,  Julius  Caesar,  Adam's 
Garden,  Seventeen^  Vanity  Fair,  We  Can^t  Have  Everything,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Amateur  Gentleman,  Emma,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  Adam 
Bede,  Loiiisa  M.  Alcott  books. 

Eleventh-grade  boys:  Lady  of  the  Jjike,  The  Man  Trail,  Prisoner 
of  Zenda,  John  Barleycorn,  Rex  Beach's  books,  A  Hardy  Norseman, 

Tenth-grade  girls:  Rhymes  of  a  Red-Cross  Man,  Polly  of  the 
Hospital  Staff,  In  Desert  and  Wilderness,  Prudence  of  the  Parsonage^ 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Harvester,  Mother,  Ann  of  Avonlea,  Mercluint 
of  Venice,  The  Melting  Pot,  Soldiers  of  Forlutte,  Just  David,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Darrell  of  the  Blessed  Isles,  Elsie  books^  Enoch  Arden, 

ra  Rivers,  Girl  at  His  Billet, 
Tenth-grade  boys:  Wolf  Breed,  The  U.P.  Trail,  Boy  Scouts  of 
the  Black  Eagle  Patrol,  Real  American  in  Romance,  At  Good  Old 
Siwash,  Biographies  of  Great  Men,  Desert  Gold,  The  Prodigious 
Hickey,  The  Last  of  the  Duanes,  An  Amazing  Interlude,  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  Potash  and  Perlmutier. 

Ninth-grade  girls:  Open  Boats,  Martie  the  Unconquered,  Grau- 
stark,  Four  Hundred,  The  Golden  Silence,  Calvary  Alley,  Little  Men, 
Ramona,  Dicken's  works,  Birth  of  a  Nation,  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth,  A  DauglUer  of  the  Rich,  Tlie  Maxwell  Mystery,  The  Whistling 
Mother,  Girl  from  Devonshire,  Isabel  Carlton,  A  Girl  in  Ten  Thousand, 
The  Fighting  Men. 

Ninth-grade  boys:  Lives  of  great  Americans,  The  Business 
Adventures  of  Billy  Thong,  The  Fast  Mail,  Texan  Scouts,  Nan  of 
Music  Mountain,  Peanut  the  Cub-Reporter,  Rolf  in  tlie  Woods,  Under 
Garton  Olaf,  The  Young  Trailers,  Boy  Scout  books. 
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Eighth-grade  girls:  Uncle  RemuSj  Secret  Garden^  Lost  in  a 
Junglp,  Hans  Brinker,  Uoosier  Scfiool  Boy,  Dove  in  ifie  Eaglets  Nest. 

Eighth-grade  boys:  Tfie  Talisman,  On  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux, 
Boy  Allies  Under  Two  Flags,  Cab  and  Caboose,  Grelier  the  Strong, 
The  Purple  Sage,  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea,  Young 
Farmer,  Boy's  Life  of  Edison,  White  Fang,  Balser  and  the  Bears, 

Seventh-grade  girls:  Emmdine,  Daddy  Long  Legs,  Dri  and  I, 
Peg  o'  the  Ring,  Uncle  Sam's  Secrets,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  A  Lieutamnt  under  Washington,  Molly  Brown^s  Senior  Days, 
Uncle  Sam's  Business,  Longfellow's  pwems,  In  tfie  Camp  of  Com- 
wallis.  Three  Colonial  Boys,  "Tomlinson  Series,"  Black  Beauty, 
Freckles,  Lester's  Luck,  Krisiy's  Rainy  Day  Party,  Three  Marguerite 
Manforts,  The  Adopting  of  Rosa  Marie^  Cinder  Pond,  Patty  al  College, 
Tlie  Story  of  Betty,  Washington's  Young  Aides^  Laddie,  Children's 
Hour,  Rebecca. 

Seventh-grade  boys:  On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone,  The  Wolf 
Hunters,  The  Fullback,  Three  Years  in  the  Navy,  Aynhulanc^No.  zo, 
The  Two  Spies,  Silver  Island  of  Chippewa,  Lost  Express,  Four  Great 
Americans,  King  Arthur,  Tfie  Grip  of  Eml,  Young  Acrobat,  On  the 
War  Path,  Tales  of  the  Great  War,  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Northern  Wilds, 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,  Arabian  Nights,  Boy  Scout's  Handbook, 
Tom  Swift,  TJie  Quest  of  the  Fish-dogskin,  Four  American  Inventors, 
Tecumsch^s  Braves,  One  Hundred  Famous  Americans. 

In  going  over  the  list  chosen  by  the  seventh-  and  eighth-graders, 
one  finds  many  suggestions  of  ^Vnierican  historical  or  biographical 
books.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  outside  reading  was 
being  emphasized  in  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  history  classes; 
in  fact,  extra  credit  was  being  given  for  such  reading.  The  seventh- 
graders  were  especially  enthusiastic  o>'er  such  reading  at  about  the 
time  this  questionnaire  was  issued.  According  to  Table  I,  8g  out  of 
167  seventh-graders  came  from  foreign-speaking  homes.  Is  this 
interest  in  Americans  and  American  life  not  an  indication  of  the 
Americanization  of  the  youth  from  those  homes  ?  Is  it  not  a  sign 
of  true  progress  that  apparently  none  of  the  books  chosen  are  of  a 
nature  to  load  to  the  reign  of  aristocracy  rather  than  of  democracy? 

Certain  changes  are  taking  place  within  the  school  because  oi 
this  study.     Earlier  mention  has  been  made  of  the  extended  use  of 
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the  daily  newspaper  and  of  the  revision  of  the  magazine  list.  In 
the  matter  of  book  lists  there  is  to  be  a  greater  revision.  Many 
books  which  have  been  chosen  by  the  pupils  were  on  teachers' 
book  lists.  Many  worth-while  books  which  were  chosen  were  not 
on  those  lists.  Several  books  were  chosen  which  we  do  not  want 
to  put  on  those  lists.  Needless  to  say,  we  do  plan  to  add  the  worth- 
while choices  to  the  list.  A  greater  change  is  contemplated,  how- 
ever. It  is  planned  to  have  pupils  report  either  weekly  or  monthly, 
on  a  regular  form,  the  books  or  parts  of  books  which  they  have  read 
during  the  week  or  month,  and  their  impressions  of  the  books.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  then  check  these  reports  with  our  book 
lists  and  be  ready  to  cast  out ''  dead  timber  "  from  our  lists,  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  reading  of  really  good  books  which  have  been 
neglected,  and  to  add  not  only  "first-choice"  books  but  any  others 
which  the  pupils  have  really  enjoyed  and  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  warrant  their  addition.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  secure  a  good 
working  book  list  that  will  bring  results  because  of  its  appeal  to 
adolescents  of  our  own  immediate  community  and  because  of  the 
genuine  worth  of  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  in  our  opinion  the  habitual  reading 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  the  magazine,  and  good  books  is  one  of  the 
surest  sources  of  good  English  and  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  developing  a  high  type  of  citizenship  among 
individuals  coming  from  foreign  as  well  as  American  homes.  The 
school  may  well  consider  one  of  its  greatest  tasks  to  be  the  guidance 
of  its  pupils  into  proper  reading  habits.  Such  habits  can  be  estab- 
lished through  the  teaching  of  the  daily  paper,  the  magazine,  and 
the  book  list.  The  Report  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  for  1918  oflFers  much  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  library  for  such  work. 
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G,  EUNICE  MEERS 
North  High  School,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 


Lest  year  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
off  Teachers  <rf  English,  Miss  Esse  V.  Hathaway  read  a  histon' 
«f  the  boilding  of  a  course  in  English  in  the  Des  Moines  schooU. 
I  hcve  been  asked  to  report  progress  in  our  work,  especially  in 
the  literature  course.  The  past  year  has  been  a  hard  one  in  which 
to  arri\-e  at  any  specific  goal,  for  in  Des  Moines,  as  elsewhere, 
these  have  been  unexpected  interruptions.  An  enforced  vacatiott 
el  sax  weeks  on  accoimt  of  Spanish  iaSuenza  and  all  the  sudden 
and  neoessan*  demands  of  war  time  have  turned  us  away  from  our 
extn  tine  of  life.  Nevertheless  we  feel  that  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  building  of  our  course  of  study,  though  as  yet  we 
axe  working  on  the  foundation  of  the  structure. 

The  old-time  course  in  literature  was  astonishingly  like  some 
of  our  famous  "patent  medicines'* — good  for  ever>'  ailment;  and 
the  results  of  taking  such  a  course  quite  similar  to  the  results  of 
taking  that  old-time  ''cure-all.'*  Some  of  the  stiuxliest  consti- 
tutioBS  sur\*ived  with  no  markedly  bad  effects,  while  some 
suoceptible,  sensitive  natures — but  why  carr>'  the  figure  farther? 

lite  work  of  making  specific  aims  in  a  literature  course  is  oot 
aa  easy  matter.  The  field  is  so  broad,  the  material  so  diversified. 
the  |^«ot>le  who  work  with  it  so  different  in  their  \'iews  of  it,  and 
the  chikiren  who  are  led  to  it,  into  it,  through  it — choose  your  own 
(vriMsition — so  different  in  their  needs  that  it  is  hard  to  say  that 
thi»  or  that  is  oiir  aim.  The  more  specific  the  aim,  the  greater 
iht  pNbability  of  varied  opinions.  But  this  is  the  age  of  peace 
COttNenttCCSt  and  miracles  of  agreement  are  sometimes  reached. 

Mi^t  introductions  to  literature  textbooks  and  classics  sum- 
inartit  (muaUy  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  and  from  the 
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i-iewpoint  of  the  teacher)  the  ^ms  of  that  particular  course.  In 
general,  these  summaries  are  much  alike.  The  aims  are  threefold : 
(a)  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read  with  intelligence,  (6)  to  broaden 
his  field  of  knowledge,  and  (c)  to  give  him  a  greater  appreciation 
of  that  formidable  thing  called  "hterature" — formidable  to  the 
boy  or  the  girl  because  it  has  so  little  real  pleasure  in  it,  and 
because  the  joy  in  the  story  is  tied  hand  and  foot  with  such  things 
as  similes,  metaphors,  periodic  sentences,  and  essential  qualities 
of  composition.  Once  upon  a  time  I  asked  a  wide-awake  yoimg 
high-school  girl  if  she  knew  anything  about  the  story  of  Paradise  Lost. 

"Story!"  she  ejaculated  in  amazement.  **I  didn't  know  it 
was  a  story!'*  Then  she  added  hopefully,  "But  I  can  give  you 
five  of  the  best  similes  Milton  uses  in  Book  I." 

I  am  not  condemning  the  usual  aims  stated  for  the  high-school 
classic.  They  are  good,  but  they  lack  in  definiteness.  Just  what 
shall  be  the  method  of  procedure  in  teaching  a  boy  to  read  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  Autobiography  with  intelligence?  Does  it  mean 
that  he  must  look  up  religiously  every  word  he  does  not  know  ? 
Or  that  he  be  able  to  explain  every  historical  reference?  Or 
that  he  have  the  ability  to  pick  out  the  essential  thought  of  each 
paragraph  or  section  and  make  an  outline?  And  how  is  that 
boy  to  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  Autobiography  as  h'terature? 
By  finding  the  figures  of  speech  and  the  loose  or  periodic  sentences  ? 
Perhaps!  But  if  he  studies  it  that  way  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  never  read  it  again  of  his  own  choice.  So  far  as  he  is 
concerned  the  thing  is  drained  dry,  and  dry  it  will  be  forever. 

In  these  days  life,  even  at  best,  is  most  complex.  Why  should 
we  add  another  complexity  for  the  young  person  of  high-school 
age  ?  Why  not  simplify  some  of  the  puzzles  by  having  him  look 
at  them  through  the  medium  of  a  great  expression  ?  Literature  is 
a  reflection  of  life.  Each  great  work  of  art  is  a  unit  which  in  its 
entirety  lays  bare  the  principles  governing  it.  Wliy  cumber  it 
then  with  details?  The  average  pupil  will  need  the  big  truth, 
and  will  remember  that  only.  The  exception,  who  wishes  to  make 
h'terature  his  life-work,  will  of  his  own  accord  study  methods  and 
devices  for  eflfectiveness.  (Please  remember,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
literature  course,  not  the  composition  course,) 
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The  first  great  aim  in  the  literature  course  is  a  trainiag  for 
citizenship  by  a  study  of  our  national  ideals  embodied  in  the 
writings  of  our  American  authors,  our  race  ideals  as  set  forth  by 
the  great  writers  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  our  universal  ideals  as 
we  find  them  in  any  great  work  of  literary  art.  In  a  course  in 
American  literature  such  a  training  is  comparatively  easy,  for 
American  literature  is  so  evidently  a  reflection  of  our  history  as  a 
nation  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  pupil  to  stray  far  from  the  back- 
ground of  his  reading.  The  field  of  English  literature  is  so  much 
broader,  the  material  so  much  more  varied,  that  one  has  to  keep 
his  eye  constantly  on  his  goal,  or  he  will  stray  into  interesting 
though  less  important  by-paths. 

The  great  world-war  has  made  possible  and  necessary  a  very 
specific  course  in  training  for  citizenship.  There  is  such  an  abun- 
dance of  reading-material  that  our  greatest  difficulty  will  be  the 
selection  of  what  is  suitable.  Last  year  we  planned  and  used  a 
course  which  proved  interesting  and  helpful.  It  has  had  to  be 
modified  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  of  course  will  have 
to  be  changed  decidedly  for  next  year.  The  time  given  to  the 
work  was  limited  to  a  few  minutes  of  the  regular  recitation  period 
several  times  a  week.  The  material  for  the  reading  was  taken 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  collections  of  patriotic  speeches 
and  addresses,  such  as  the  Forum  of  Democracy  and  Democracy 
Today.  Sometimes  the  reading  was  done  outside  of  class  and 
reported  to  the  group,  and  sometimes  it  was  read  to  the  class  by 
a  pupil  or  by  the  teacher  or  given  in  general  discussion.  As  the 
course  was  primarily  for  a  presentation  of  ideals  technical  English 
work  was  avoided. 

The  plan  had  four  divisions  or  steps;  The  first  was  a  history 
of  the  world-war,  the  causes,  and  the  countries  involved.  The 
pupil  acquainted  himself  with  such  oft-recurring  terms  as 
"kultur,"  "allies,"  ''Central  Powers,"  "Mittel  Kuropa,"  and  "the 
sick  man  of  Europe."  Suggested  readings  included  Prussianism 
— Aim^  of  (lie- Germans  in  T/ieir  Own  Words  ("Red,  White,  and 
Blue  Series"),  "Now  the  War  Has  Come,"  by  Winston  Churchill, 
and  "The  Belgians'  Plea  to  the  President."    The  second  step 
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covered  America's  entrance  into  the  war,  her  preparadon,  and 
part.  Some  of  the  readings  were  "The  Fag  Day  Address,"  "The 
Request  for  a  Grant  of  Power,"  **A  World  League  for  Peace," 
and  **The  War  Message"  by  Wilson,  "Why  We  Are  at  War" 
by  Lane,  and  "The  Plain  Dictates  of  Our  Duty"  by  Asquith. 
The  third  step  attempted  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  "democracy" 
and  something  of  its  development  in  America:  (a)  our  ancestors' 
idea  of  it  as  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution;  (b)  Washington's  idea  of  it  as 
explained  by  Cleveland's  "Message  of  Washington";  (c)  Lin- 
coln's idea  in  the  "Gettysburg  Address";  (d)  our  own  idea  told 
in  the  words  of  Wilson  in  "What  Democracy  Means  Today." 
The  last  step,  "Applied  Democracy,  or  Responsible  Citizenship," 
aimed  to  bring  home  to  the  individual  the  ideals  expressed  by  our 
acknowledged  leaders.  A  survey  of  specific  work  done  in  the 
Great  War  for  democracy  naturally  led,  first,  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  government  measures,  such  as  the  draft,  the  conserva- 
tion efforts,  training  camps,  control  of  great  industries,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  particular  duty  of  each  citizen.  The  selections 
read  were  "Our  Responsibilities  as  a  Nation"  by  Roosevelt, 
"America  First"  and  "The  Duties  of  Citizenship"  by  Wilson, 
and  "The  Duties  of  the  Citizen"  by  Klihu  Root. 

The  whole  course  linked  up  nicely  with  composition  work  of 
varied  t>'pes,  and  the  frequent  compaigns  for  War  Saving  stamps 
and  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  It  also  suggested  a  most  interesting 
"War  Information  Exhibit,"  which  was  planned  and  carried  out 
by  the  English  classes. 

Another  phase  of  our  reading-course  which  can  be  very  defi- 
nitely guided  is  the  vocational  reading.  In  the  Des  Moines  high 
schools  we  have  a  specific  aim  for  each  year,  and  it  is  required  that 
every  pupil  read  at  least  one  book  from  a  given  list  each  semester. 
The  methods  of  reporting  vary. 

In  recognition  of  the  general  idea  that  the  ninth  grade  is  usu- 
ally the  period  marked  by  a  love  of  adventure  and  of  the  heroic 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  the  bo>-s  and  girls  by  bringing 
to  their  notice  remarkable  instances  of  success  past  and  present. 
From  the  biographies  of  successful  men  and  women  the  pupil 
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may  draw  his  conclusions  as  to  traits  of  character  necessary  for 
success.  Then  he  is  asked  to  write  his  own  autobiography  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  self-analysis.  He  is  usually  amazed  and  rather 
serious  when  he  is  asked  to  simi  up  this  self-analysis  in  two 
columns:  the  one,  a  list  of  his  habits  and  traits  that  will  help 
him  to  be  successful  in  life;  the  other,  a  list  of  his  habits  and 
qualities  that  will  hinder  him  in  attaining  success.  The  suggested 
reading-list  for  this  year  includes: 

Bolton :  Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous 
Successful  Women 
Leaders  among  Men 
Paris:  Winning  Their  Way 
Hale:  Ligkis  of  Two  CerUuries 
Kefler:  The  Story  of  My  Life 

Lorimer:  Letters  from  a  Self -Made  Merchant  to  His  Son 
Alardeo:  Getting  On 

Pushing  to  the  Front 

Winning  OtU 

BffUf  They  Succeeded 

Talks  with  Great  Workers 
McCabc:  Great  Fortunes  and  How  They  Were  Made 
Mcadowcrofl:    The  Boy's  Life  of  Edison 
Morris:  Heroes  of  Progress  in  A  merica 
Parton:  Captains  of  Industry 
Stowe:  Lives  and  Deeds  of  Seif-made  Men 

In  the  tenth  grade  the  reading  directs  attention  to  the  kinds 
of  work  open  to  men  and  to  women  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
various  trades  and  professions.  Occasional  visits  to  the  various 
industrial  plants  in  his  community  and  a  little  thoughtful  obser- 
vation will  soon  lead  the  pupil  to  decide  at  least  what  he  does 
not  wish  to  do.  In  the  reading-list  is  a  set  of  pamphlets  giving 
the  requirements,  opportunities,  and  the  places  where  tlie  best 
courses  are  offered  for  the  following  trades  and  professions:  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  law,  printing,  engineering,  masonry,  iron  and 
steel  work,  electricity,  plumbing,  carpentry,  architecture,  and 
railroading.    Other  suggested  books  are: 

Bailey:   The  Country  Life  Movement 

Training  of  Farmers 
Bennett:  Journalism  for  Wotnen 
Lasalle  and  Wiley:   Vocations  for  Girls 
McCuUough:  Engineering  as  a  Profession 
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Reeves:  Manual  for  Aspiranis  for  a  Commission  in  the  U,  S.  Army 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

Vocation  for  the  Trained  Woman 
Mardcn:  Choosing  a  Career 
Mlinsterberg:   The  Choice  of  a  Vocation 
Parsons:  Choosing  a  Vocation 

In  the  eleventh  grade  emphasis  is  put  upon  college  oppor- 
tunities and  vocational  ethics.  With  the  idea  fresh  in  his  mind 
from  his  tenth  year's  reading  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  an 
untrained  worker  in  a  "blind-alley'*  job  the  pupil  natxirally  turns 
his  thought  to  possibilities  of  training.  For  what?  Why?  Money? 
Fame?  That  will  be  the  motive  first,  but  soon  will  come  a  new 
idea — that  the  well-trained  man  or  woman  can  be  of  sennet  to 
the  world.  Here  is  a  good  place  to  look  about  to  see  what  men 
and  women  and  firms  are  most  sucessful.  What  ones?  Why, 
those  that  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  that  serve 
best.     Some  of  the  books  to  be  read  at  this  time  are: 

Cooper:  Why  Go  to  College? 

Crawford:   The  Girl  in  America  and  the  Institutions  Wkick  Make  Her 
What  She  Is 

Hyde:   The  College  Man  and  the  College  Woman 

Mardea:  The  Exceptional  Employee 
Training  for  EJiciency 
The  Young  Man  Entering  Business 

Palmer:   Why  Go  to  College?  (Girls) 

Roosevelt:   A  Square  Deal 

Stockwell:  Essential  Elements  of  Business  Character 
Working  One's  Way  through  Coltege 

Yale  University:  Morals  in  Modern  Business 

The  theme  for  the  twelfth  grade  is  social  and  dvic  ethics. 
The  time  for  graduation  is  nearing.  The  boy  and  girl  are  either 
going  out  into  the  business  world  or  into  further  training.  Most  of 
them  have  decided  what  kind  of  work  the>'  are  going  to  do  in  life. 
But  is  business  the  end  and  aim  of  all  training,  or  is  there  more 
to  life  than  that?  Surely  a  man  must  be  a  helpful,  agreeable 
person  in  the  home,  m  the  neighborhood,  in  the  city,  in  the  nation. 
He  mubt  understand  "how  the  other  half  lives"  and  be  ready 
to  help  as  his  larger  opportunities  give  chance.  He  must  be  a 
good  citizen — a  good  American!  Some  helpful  books  for  the 
student  in  the  twelfth  grade  are: 
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Addams:  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets 

Gulick:   The  Efficient  Life 

Babson:  The  PiUure  of  the  Working  Classes 

Riis:  The  Making  of  an  American 

Taft:  Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty  • 

Seiner:  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant 

Van  Dyke:    The  Spirit  of  America 

Beveridge:   Work  and  Ht^its 

Jordan :   The  NtUion's  Need  of  Mett 

Richmond:  The  Good  Neighbor  in  the  Modem  City 

The  whole  vocational  reading-plan  fits  in  easily  and  conven- 
iently with  the  composition  course  and  may  be  the  source  of  some 
most  interesting  work  in  that  line. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  of  pleasure  as  a  specific  aim  in  the 
Uterature  course.  That  ought  to  be  an  inseparable  part  of  it, 
and  with  pleasure  comes  appreciation.  Nor  have  I  given  acquire- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  technical  English  as  a  particular  aim  for 
the  Uterature  course.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  left  largely 
to  the  work  in  composition,  though  one  should  not  avoid  seeing 
or  mentioning  devices  for  effectiveness  if  an  understanding  of  those 
devices  will  help  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  speech,  essay, 
poem,  or  story  under  consideration.  To  enlarge  one's  store  of 
knowledge  is  the  inevitable  result,  not  an  aim,  of  the  reading- 
couise.  That  knowledge,  if  gathered  for  some  definite  purpose 
and  directed  to  some  worthy  objective,  is  valuable.  Otherwise 
it  is  useless  lumber.  A  literature  course  made  up  of  miscellaneous 
readings  (I  do  not  see  how  it  can  properly  be  called  a  course  under 
such  circumstances)  is  like  an  old-fashioned  patchwork  quilt.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  time  to  get  it  done,  and  the  result  is  far  from  beau- 
tiful. I  never  look  upon  a  "crazy-quilt,"  but  that  I  am  at  once 
seized  with  a  panicky,  dizzy  feeling— a  ''brainstorm"  as  it  were. 
The  patchwork  literature  course  afifects  me  in  the  same  way.  Self- 
preservation  impels  flight  from  cither.  Every  semester's  work 
should  have  a  definite  aim  and  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
year's  work.  The  work  of  the  year  should  be  a  block  in  the 
symmetrical  structure  of  the  four  or  five  years.  Then  the  pupil 
"who  has  taken  the  course  will  have  learned  to  ikink.  And  is  not 
^power  to  think  really  the  aim  and  end  of  education  ? 
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To  make  English  alive  and  interesting  in  its  application  to 
daily  needs  is  the  constant  problem  of  the  English  teacher.  To 
stimulate  the  ordinary  student  to  a  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  mastering  this  most  important  branch  of  high-school  work  is 
a  constant  struggle,  so  diversified  is  the  material  to  be  covered 
and,  in  many  cases,  so  abstract.  But  to  arouse  the  motor-minded 
lad,  who  is  all  for  sports  and  manual  work,  if  he  likes  any  work, 
at  all,  the  study  of  English  must  be  made  most  alluring. 

If  my  own  experience  is  worth  anything  I  wish  to  pass  it  on 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with  this  type 
of  lad  in  every  high  school  of  America.  How  to  make  him  like 
English  for  its  o\ni  sake? 

A  few  terms  ago  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  boys  chosen  from  the  first  three  terms  of  high  school,  all  of 
whom  had  failed  at  least  once;  the  majority,  two  and  three  times; 
and  one  who  had  the  distinction  of  having  failed  four  times,  twice 
in  B9  and  twice  in  A9,  after  which  he  had  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  try  a  completely  different  course  and  diflferent 
teachers. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Here  were  boys,  not  stupid,  who  were 
rapidly  acquiring  the  habit  of  failure  and  acquiring  with  that 
also  the  dislike  of  English  and  the  aversion  to  reading  which 
prophesied  failure  in  other  subjects  as  well. 

My  first  assignment  won  the  nickname  which  this  class  gained 
in  the  school,  *'The  Baseball  Class" — though  on  the  official  program 
it  was  known  as  '*The  Opportunity  Class  in  English,"  promising 
to  those  students  who  did  excellent  work  a  blotting  out  of  the  old 
record  with  a  passing  grade  and  an  additional  grade  in  the  present 
term's  work — for  I  chose  Reach's  or  Spalding's  Rules  of  Baseball 
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as  our  official  textbook.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  each 
student  providing  himself  with  a  textbook;  the  difficulty  lay  in 
preventing  him  from  reading  it  all  for  one  assignment. 

Then  we  carefully  went  through  the  book,  reciting  from  a 
different  section  each  day,  never  with  the  book  open  (it  was  not 
necessary),  reproducing  orally  and  in  writing.  Sometimes  elabo- 
rate board  drawings  were  made  of  the  field  and  its  distances 
marked.  The  ones  with  the  most  accurate  knowledge  were 
appointed  assistants  to  the  gymnasium  teacher,  with  the  special 
privilege  of  fifteen  minutes  off  class  period  twice  a  week  to  mark 
the  fields  for  the  regular  team. 

The  section  on  equipment  was  supplemented  by  displays  from 
sporting-houses  of  their  baseball  supplies.  Their  relative  merits 
were  discussed  with  great  discrimination.  Could  those  boys  be 
made  to  talk  in  class  ?  They  could  not  keep  still.  Each  day  more 
exacting  demands  were  made  by  the  teacher  in  regard  to  posture, 
pronunciation,  complete  sentences,  topic  sentences,  development 
by  comparison,  by  contrast,  by  details  of  proof,  etc.,  until  the  boys 
had  mastered  more  principles  of  exposition  than  they  had  ever 
Imagined  to  exist  in  a  textbook.  • 

>\Tien  the  section  on  rules  for  play  was  reached  the  lesson 
was  assigned  carefully,  the  rules  read  even  more  carefully,  and  the 
value  of  words  discussed-  Definitions  were  assigned  for  outside 
study  work.  For  class  recitation,  however,  problems  in  possible 
plays  and  situations  were  given,  one  after  another,  and  the  boys 
were  required  to  determine  what  the  i>\tvy  should  be  and  what 
points  or  errors  should  be  scored.  Thus  the  necessity  for  accurate 
study  of  meanings  was  instilled. 

After  the  textbook  was  exhausted  the  boys  were  asked  to  write 
a  newspajxnr  accoujit  of  a  local  ball  game,  complete  with  an  official 
scoresheet.  And  when  the  principles  of  a  newspaper  story  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  digested  an  assignment  was  made 
of  a  story  with  a  plot  based  upon  a  baseball  game. 

Letters  were  written,  both  business  and  personal,  with  base- 
ball as  their  keynote.  Arrangements  for  games,  protests  to  league 
officials,  requests  for  information,  accounts  of  games,  all  furnished 
material. 
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Last  of  all  was  added  the  account  of  the  initial  game  of  the 
league  from  various  viewpoints:  that  of  an  old  man  whose  boy 
was  pitching  his  first  big-league  game,  of  a  girl  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  game,  of  a  small  boy  with  a  volume  of  slang  expressions 
viewing  the  game  from  the  fence,  of  a  policeman  on  duty,  and  of 
the  umpire  relating  the  results  afterward. 

Thus  the  principles  of  different  t>'pes  of  literature  were  taken 
up  and  discussed,  various  phases  were  studied,  and  the  results 
corrected  or  edited  in  class  whenever  possible. 

Of  course  a  great  many  exercises  in  pimctuation.  capitalisa- 
tion, and  correct  usage  had  to  be  given.  These  were  almost  all 
done  at  the  blackboard,  for  two  reasons:  First,  these  boys,  being 
motor-minded,  could  work  better  on  large  areas;  thus  the  black- 
board had  an  advantage  over  paper  and  provided  them  with  an 
outlet  for  physical  energy.  Second,  it  made  the  correction  of 
mistakes  an  exercise  for  all,  not  a  "test  of  the  teacher's  ability 
to  discover  the  errors  and  decorate  them  with  red  ink."  This  I 
found  had  been  the  boys*  notion  of  correction  in  their  former 
classes. 

To  keep  their  interest  alive  I  watched  the  boys  closely  and, 
like  the  wise  mother  of  today  who  has  learned  that  **don't'*  is 
not  half  so  valuable  as  a  diversion  of  attention  to  something  worth 
while,  long  before  the  boys  of  themselves  were  tired  of  baseball 
I  began  reading  good  short  stories  to  them,  commenting  very  little 
at  first  on  their  good  qualities.  They  were  very  alert  to  an^iiiing 
that  sounded  like  preaching.  Sometimes  the  story  was  completed 
in  class,  but  more  often  I  contrived  to  stop  with  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  at  the  most  exciting  point  of  the  story  with  the  remark,  '^Will 
one  of  you  boys  take  this  back  to  the  library  so  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  circulation?"  The  whole  class  often  volunteered,  for 
usually  the  volunteer  would  be  allowed  to  take  the  book  out 
immediately. 

Thus  they  were  introduced  to  O.  Henry,  Kipling,  De  Maupas- 
sant, Richard  Harding  Da-vis,  Poe,  Burroughs,  Mills,  and  Dr. 
Grenfell  (supplemented  with  photographs  and  trophies  from  the 
Arctic).  All  were  short-story  writers,  as  you  may  see  at  a  glance, 
but  these  boys  were  not  ready  for  long-continued  discourses  even 
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in  fiction.    They  had  not  learned  to  read  with  that  steady 
concentration  and  silent  enjoyment  that  marks  the  student. 

The  newspaper  was  introduced  into  ^  the  class  and  current 
events  given  as  practice  in  public  speaking.  Finally  the  subject 
of  "Abolition  of  Billboards"  became  so  insistent  in  its  repetition 
for  discussion  that  a  debate  was  organized  and  the  final  teams 
chosen  by  competition. 

The  reward  of  the  year  was  a  visit  to  a  film  production  of  a 
famous  classic,  and  this  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  complete 
scenario  of  Tfte  Chief  Operator^  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  which 
the  boys  worked  out  in  detail. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  I  realized  that  in  no  other  class  had 
I  covered  so  large  a  variety  of  material  or  succeeded  so  well  in 
reaching  the  individuals. 

The  record  of  the  boys  is  in  itself  a  vindication  of  this  radical 
break  in  the  system  of  English  instruction.    Every  boy  in  that 
<       class,  it  is  needless  to  state,  passed,  all  but  three  making  suffi- 
'       dentiy  high  grades  to  warrant  the  name  "Opportunity."    Since 
'       that  time  only  one  has  dropped  below  grade.    He  failed  in  work 
based  on  classic  myths  but  made  good  when  given  American 
I       speeches  in  the  same  term-.    They  have  not  always  made  recom- 
mended grades,  it  is  true,  but  they  no  longer  fail,  and  most  of 
them  are  now  well  known  to  the  school  librarian  as  "regulars" 
I       and  to  all  the  school  as  authorities  on  baseball. 
^H        I  have  been  asked  at  the  English  Association  meetings  if  any 
^Bleacher  could  do  this?    The  answer  is  obvious:   It  is  not  likely 
that  every  Enghsh  teacher  knows  baseball  as  well  as  English, 
but  in  every  high  school  there  is  a  teacher  who  docs  know  as  well 
as  English   some  one  thing  which  may  be  used  as  a  common 
ground  on  which  to  meet  such  boys. 
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Formal,  or  technical,  and  functional  grammar  are  difficult  of 
definition  because  each  includes  a  body  of  knowledge,  or  content, 
and  a  method  of  teaching  that  content.     Grammar  has  been 
defined  as  "the  science  that  treats  of  the  principles  that  govern 
the  correct  use  of  language*';   also  as  *'the  art  of  spealcing  and  H 
writing  a  language  correctly."    We  may  say  that  formal  grammar 
and  functional  grammar  differ  in  a  way  indicated  by  these  two 
definitions.    We  are  teaching  grammar  as  formal  or  fimctional  ■ 
according  as  we  teach  it  from  the  science  or  the  art  side.     This, 
however,  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive.    The  two  differ  specifically  ^ 
in  (i)  purpose,  (2)  content,  (3)  method.  | 

1.  Pufpcse. — Those  who  advocate  formal  grammar  teach  it  as 
the  science  of  language,  making  its  bearing  upon  correctness  of 
speech  incidental.  They  teach  it  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
mental  training;  hence  they  declare  themselves,  in  this  regard 
at  least,  advocates  of  formal  discipline.  The  purpose  of  functional 
grammar,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  is  correction  of  speech.  ^ 

2.  Content. — Since  teachers  who  advocate  formal  grammar  have  H 
the  disciplining  of  the  mind  as  their  primary  aim,  they  select 
content  accordingly.  BelieWng  that  the  mind  is  trained  by  the 
study  of  a  science  in  proportion  as  that  science  is  logical  and 
complete,  they  favor  strongly  the  English  grammar  of  the  past, 
which  was  fashioned  largely  after  the  Latin  grammar.  As  the 
Latin  language  is  highly  inflected  its  grammar  is  made  up  of  a 
larger  body  of  facts,  rules,  and  principles  than  is  English  grammar. 
Oiu*  language  is  analytic,  having  only  a  few  inflections  that  still 
persist.  The  fine  appearance  that  English  grammar  has  been 
able  to  make  as  a  science  is  due  to  its  having  been  fashioned  after 
the  Latin  grammar — not  only  fashioned  after  it,  but  translated 
&om  it.    Those  who  wish  to  teach  formal  grammar  wish  to  retmn 
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this  large  mass  of  Latinized  material.  They  are  influenced  in 
this  desire  by  their  purpose.  If  the  study  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage disciplines  the  mind — as  in  their  opinion  it  does — the  more 
considerable  the  body  of  the  science,  in  reason,  the  greater  the 
discipline  derived  from  the  study.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  advocates  of  formal  grammar  prefer  the  grammar  of  a 
highly  inflected  language.  Those  who  advocate  functional  gram- 
mar wish  to  teach  only  such  facts  and  principles  as  apply  to  Eng- 
lish. Indeed  they  go  farther  and  say  that  formal  grammar, 
properly  taught,  is  a  reflective  study  of  language,  that  pupils  in 
the  grades  have  reached  a  stage  of  maturity  that  makes  profitable 
a  study,  not  of  all  the  facts  and  principles  of  English,  but  only 
of  such  facts  and  prmciples  as  are  necessary  in  daily  speech,  and 
that  the  finer  points  of  our  language  have  no  place  in  a  grammar 
intended  for  the  grades.  It  follows  then  that  the  content  of 
fimctional  grammar  is  much  simpler  than  the  content  of  formal 
grammar.  The  fulness  of  the  content  of  the  latter  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  nouns,  nouns  being  declined  with  as  much  care  in  all 
three  cases  as  if  they  had  three  difi'erent  forms  instead  of  two, 
one  for  the  nominative  and  objective  and  one  for  the  possessive. 
This  is  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  possessive  is  the  only 
case  of  noims  that  gives  trouble. 

3.  Method. — Functional  grammar  usually  differs  from  formal 
as  much  in  method  as  in  purpose  and  content,  though  this  is  not 
necessarily  true.  The  teacher  of  functional  grammar  tries  all 
the  time  to  impress  upon  her  pupils  that  their  speech  must  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  good  usage,  and  that  they  have  been 
appl>Tng  these  laws  since  they  began  to  speak.  She  helps  the 
pupils  evolve  these  laws  from  their  own  speaking  and  writing,  and 
shows  them  how  to  become  more  discriminating  in  the  correction 
of  their  own  errors.  Functional  grammar  demands  that  the  child's 
time  and  energy  be  given  to  the  study  and  application  of  those 
facts  of  grammar  that  will  make  him  a  better  writer  and  speaker. 

The  statement  above  made,  that  functional  grammar  usually 
differs  from  formal  grammar  as  much  in  method  as  in  pur]x>se 
and  content,  may  lead  one  astray.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  lesson 
iOf  a  series  might  be  the  same  in  formal  and  functional  teaching. 
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Take  this  example:  A  teacher  is  introducing  her  pupils  to  the 
comparison  of  adjectives.  By  the  use  of  material  with  which  the 
pupils  are  familiar  the  teacher  has  them  reach  the  generalizatioa 
that  when  we  compare  two  persons  or  things  we  add  er  to  the 
adjective  or  use  more  with  it;  when  we  compare  three  or  more 
persons  or  tMngs,  we  add  est  to  the  adjective  or  use  most  with  it. 
These  grammatical  facts  are  drawn  from  the  pupils  by  means 
of  an  inductive  lesson.  Then  these  facts  are  fixed  by  application 
to  various  sentences,  so  that  a  rule  that  the  pupils  have  been 
following  instinctively  perhaps  is  brought  into  their  consciousnes 
and  held  there.  So  far  this  inductive  lesson  may  be  a  part  of 
either  functional  or  formal  grammar.  However,  the  use  that  is 
made  of  the  generalization  reached  through  this  inductive  lesson 
is  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  formal-grammar  teacher  feds 
that  she  has  already  derived  the  chief  good  from  the  lesson,  as 
the  children  have  had  a  certain  amoimt  of  mental  training  in  the 
process.  She  may  make  a  further  use  of  the  generalizatioa  or 
she  may  not.  The  functional-grammar  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  now  just  ready  to  use  the  material  the  children  have 
brought  into  their  consciousness.  Every  mistake  they  make  in 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  is  a  problem  to  be  referred  to  the 
class  for  solution.  A  functional-grammar  teacher  may  introduce 
her  rules  by  induction  or  by  deduction,  but  the  chances  are  that 
she  sees  that  the  former  will  produce  much  better  results,  as  it 
gives  the  child  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  rule  that  he  can  never 
have  through  deductive  teaching.  Inductive  teaching  is  mudi 
more  likely  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  of  functional  grammar  than 
by  the  teacher  of  formal  grammar.  This  is  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  purpose  of  the  two  teachers. 

The  question  of  importance  for  us  is,  WTiat  will  be  the  results 
when  formal  grammar  is  supplanted  by  functional  grammar  in 
our  grade  schools?  There  will  be  many  results,  all  good,  the 
following  being  perhaps  the  most  important:  On  the  part  of 
textbook  writer  and  of  teacher  there  will  be  a  clearer  definition  of 
purpose,  a  wiser  choice  of  content,  and  a  further  rationalization 
of  method;  for  the  pupil  of  the  grades  grammar  will  become  s 
vital  and  interesting  subject. 
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A  "NOVEL"  PARTY 

Early  this  spring  I  gave  a  "Novel"  Parly  to  a  group  of  high-school 
seniors  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  spent  in  studying  the  novel.  We  had 
read  together  and  discussed  in  class:  Silas  Mamefj  Cranfordy  and 
Margaret  Sherwood's  Tke  Worn  Doorstep;  and  we  knew  fairly  well 
through  oral  reports  about  twenty  others  which  had  been  outside 
reading  for  the  group  during  the  quarter. 

The  invitations  asked  each  to  come  as  a  well-known  character  in 
one  of  the  three  books  which  we  knew  intimately;  and,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  repetition,  indicated  which  character  each  was  to  repre- 
sent. They  understood  also  that  I  was  to  be  the  Widow  Forrester 
(of  Cranford)  and  that  this  would  be  the  usual  annual  celebration  of 
my  wedding  anniversary. 

They  were  enthusiastic  from  the  moment  they  received  their  invita- 
tions. Many  of  them  re-read  the  books  from  cover  to  cover  to  get 
suggestions  for  their  costumes,  manners,  and  conversation;  the  town 
was  scoured  for  old-fashioned  bonnets,  waistcoats,  reticules,  high-top 
boots,  and  the  like;  they  spent  hours,  I  presume,  in  making  their  secret 
preparations — for  no  one  knew  whom  the  others  were  to  represent. 

It  was  a  most  unusual  company  that  I  greeted  at  the  door — for 
they  even  wore  appropriate  outer  garments;  and  from  the  first  greeting 
to  the  last  goodbye,  no  one  forgot  his  own  character,  mine,  or  anybody 
else's.  So  well  were  they  costumed  that  I  should  have  recognized  each, 
at  once,  even  had  I  not  known  beforehand.  Nancy  and  Priscilla 
Lammeter  wore  their  gray  party  dresses  with  coral  beads  and  "ear 
droppers";  Godfrey  Cass  was  in  evening  dress — with  a  swallow- tailed 
coat  and  dancing  pumps;  Mr.  Crackenthorp  wore  clerical  garb  and  the 
conspicuous  stock;  anyone  would  have  known  kindly,  bustling  Dolly 
Winthrop;  Eppie  wore  her  wedding  dress — white  with  the  "tiny  sprig" 
of  pink,  and  near  her  was  Aaron  Winthrop,  very  bashful  and  very  much 
dressed  up.  Miss  Pole,  Miss  Matty,  Miss  Jenkyns,  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
and  Miss  Betsy  Barker  were  all  outrageously  gowned;  0r.  Hoggins 
wore  his  creaking  boots  and  had  such  an  odor  of  drugs  in  his  clothes 
that  we  could  hardly  sit  near  him.  Signor  Brunoni  wore  his  yellow 
turban;  Peter  Jenkyns  as  "Aga"  attracted  all  the  ladies  by  his  Indian 
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costume.  The  Worn  Doorstep  group  was  small  but  made  up  of  vtty 
interestiiig  personages.  The  heroine,  the  American  girl,  came  dressed 
in  her  gardening  clothes;  Peter  Snell  had  an  empt\'  sleeve  and  wore 
his  German  Iron  Cross — and  surprised  us  all  by  carrj-ing  a  basket  in 
which  he  had  a  "Belgian  baby";  Madge,  his  wife,  was  never  far  from 
him,  6ourishing  her  broom.  Marie  and  Henri,  the  Belgian  lovers, 
were  timid  and  very  "bride-and-groomy"  in  appearance.  Atom,  the 
kitten  (the  smallest  girl  in  the  class),  frisked  about  with  astonishing 
whiskers  and  a  remarkable  tail;  Don,  the  dog,  and  Puck,  the  pony, 
also  cnjoj'ed  the  humans'  part>'. 

After  the  introductions  and  a  very  merry  half-hour  spent  in  getting 
acquainted,  the  "novel"  games  began.  First,  to  start  things  going, 
we  drew  slips  of  papers  on  which  were  written  topics  for  a  thrcc-minutc 
conversation  and  the  name  of  the  partner  to  share  it.  Dr.  Kimble 
and  Miss  Deborah  Jenk>Tis  discussed  "Whist  and  Preference";  Miss 
Pole  and  Priscilla  Lammetcr,  "Husbands";  Silas  Mamer  and  Miss 
Matty,  "The  Rearing  of  Children";  Mr.  Holbrook  and  the  heroine  of 
The  Worn  Doorstep,  "Tennyson's  Poetry";  and  so  on.  The  discussions 
were  animated,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  not  one  of  them  lost  his  own 
characteristic  attitude. 

Then  Peter  Snell  and  Peter  JcnkjTis  chose  sides  for  a  game  of 
charades  on  the  names  of  authors  whose  novels  we  had  read  in  this 
class:  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  Jack  London, 
Winston  Churchill,  Alfred  OUivant,  Sir  James  Barry,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, and  Hamlin  Garland.  Some  of  them  were  very  clever 
indeed. 

The  third  game  was  called  "A  Novel  Romance."  They  copied 
the  story  as  I  dictated  it,  understanding  that  the  blanks  were  to  be 

filled  with  the  titles  of  novels  we  knew  together  through  our  study 

all  of  them  and  no  others.     Here  it  is: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  far  distant  country  a  beautiful 

English  girl  named (Lorna  Doone).     Many  suitors  sought  her 

hand.    Among    them    were    a    dasliing    young    Quaker- — (Hugh 

Wynne);   a  self-made  man  who  had  had  a  miserable  childhood 

(Oliver  Twist) ;    a  straight  young  army  man  who  was  called^ (The 

Captain  of  the   Grey  Horse  Troop);   an  egoist  in  whom  there  were 

many  fine  qualities (Queed);   a  young  Englishman (David 

Copperfield),  who  had  already  had  one  sentimental  love  affair  with  a 

certain  Dora;  and  a  southerner  with  a  drawl  who  called  himself 

(The  Virginian).    With  such  a  gallant  following,  who  wouldn't  find 
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ty  in  making  the  all-important  decision  I  Finally  she  chose 

(The  Virginian)  who  never  disclosed  his  real  name. 

Then  came  the  excitement  of  getting  her  "hope  chest"  ready. 

She  engaged  a  weaver  of  some  repute (Silas  Mamer)  who  made 

all  linens.    A  beautiful  young  Italian  girl (Romola)  embroidered 

every  piece  with (A  Scarlet  Letter). 


They  were  married  one  June  day  by — 
Two  of  their  Indian  friends (Ramona)  and 


(The  Little  Minister), 
—(The  Last  of 


the  Mohicans)  were  the  only  guests.    Immediately  after  the  ceremony, 

they  answered ^{The  Call  of  t)ie  Wild)  and  with  their  faithful 

dog (Bob,  Son  of  Battle)  they  went  to  the  mountains  for  a  long 

honeymoon. 

On  their  return  they  moved  to  the  quaint  little  town  of 

(Cranford),  where  they  had  bought  a  famous  old  house  called 

(The  House  of  Seven  Gables).     It  was  indeed  a  hard  task  to  get  the 

old  house  ready  for  occupancy,  but  a  very  capable  EngUshman 

(Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through).  He  engaged  a  capable  young  English 
woman — = — ^(Jane  Eyre),  who  had  formerly  been  a  governess,  to  super- 
intend the  cleaning  and  decorating,  and  she  laughingly  said  that  she 
had  polished  even (The  Inside  of  the  Cup).  A  worthy  carpen- 
ter  (Adam    Bede)    was    engaged    to    repair (The    Worn 

Doorstep). 

The  happy  pair  surrounded  by  their  many  friends  lived  in 

(Cranford)  until  the  end  of  their  lives,  so  this  cannot  be  called 

(A  Tale  of  Two  Cities). 

At  this  point  in  the  evening  refreshments  were  served  in  Mrs, 
Forrester's  best  style.  One  may  have  suspected  from  the  refreshments 
served  by  the  Cranfordians  that  they,  too,  knew  a  Hoover.  At  this 
party,  there  was  cowslip  wine  (fruit  punch  with  flowers  which  resembled 
cowslips  floating  around  on  top)  and  seed  cakes  (raisin  and  carraway 
seed  cookies).  The  little  maid  Jenny,  one  of  my  friends  pressed  into 
service,  assisted  and  entertained  the  company  with  yarns  about  the 
headless  woman  who  frequents  our  lane. 

Then  came  the  final  game.  Each  group  withdrew  to  a  quiet  comer 
where  they  planned  the  pantomime  of  a  scene  or  incident  in  their  story. 
The  SUas  Mamer  group  presented  the  first  picture  in  Part  Two,  in 
which  nearly  all  of  the  characters  are  seen  coming  from  church.  The 
Cranfordians  gave  a  clever  presentation  of  the  first  performance  of 
Signor  Brunoni  in  the  Hall.    The  Worn  Doorstep  group  gave  a  typical 
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in  which  the  entire 


of  "The  Little  Hotiae' 


gudcn  sc 
liadmput. 

Tbe  most  rrmarkahir  sucoem  of  the  party  wu  that  each  "kept 
his  chuactcr"  and  ipporently  never  lost  sight  of  anybody  ehe's.  Dr. 
Hoggins  never  forgot  to  talk  a  tooe  loader  than  an>*oDe  ebe  and  to 
say  **h  6g  for  his  bceb"  when  one  of  the  Cnnfocd  ladies  was  near; 
>Its.  Crac^entlKxp  made  gmDca-pig  noisesall  evcaiiig;  Aga  Jenkyns 
sat  croes-Iegged  on  the  Boor  and  mystified  Miss  PdIc  and  Mrs.  JamieaoQ 
with  his  yarns  about  India;  be  pfaij'ed  jokes  oa  everybody  but  "Uuk 
Matty/*  as  he  never  failed  to  call  her.  Miss  Pole  told  mysterious  tales 
behind  her  fan,  with  eloquent  raising  of  her  eydvows;  Doify  Winthrop's 
"Lord  help  'em"  was  frequently  heard;  PrisdDa  hanngued  on  her 
views  of  mankind  and  explained  how  to  make  cheese  and  meat  pies; 
^fiss  Jenk>-ns  had  a  volume  of  Samuel  Johnson  from  which  she  read 
frequently  to  anyone  whom  she  could  torture  for  a  few  minutes;  BIr. 
Holbrook  and  dear  Miss  Matty  had  long  conversations  about  the  past 
and  also  about  his  trip  to  Paris;  and  never  did  any  one  forget  that 
Mrs.  Forrester  was  sli^tly  deaf! 

Perhaps  >*ou  can  see  that  no  one  had  a  better  time  than  the  bostcsft. 
It  seemed  like  really  meeting  in  actual  Ule  these  dear  old  friends;  and 
I'm  sure  that  my  high-school  youngsters  know  and  like  them  better 
than  the>*  did  before.  They  seemed  to  share  the  keen  regret  I  felt 
when  I  said  goodnight  to  each,  heard  him  say,  *'  Many  happy  returns 
of  the  day,  Mrs.  Forrester,"  and  saw  him  vanish  into  the  story-book 
world  again. 

Ra£  Blancbard 
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With  a  single  exception  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has  been  held  in  Chicago.  The 
Ninth  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Boston.  A 
special  effort  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  many 
who  have  been  present  at  almost  all  of  the  previous  meetings. 
This  effort  was  made  when  the  Council  met  in  New  York  and  it 
should  be  made  this  year. 

The  Council  is  and  always  has  been  representative.  Its  actual 
membership  is  distributed  throughout  the  states.  The  papers 
and  addresses  given  before  it  reflect  the  views  and  practices  of 
progressive  teachers  in  all  sections.  The  Coimdl  is  a  clearing- 
house.    It  speaks  for  the  country. 

Not  the  smallest  value  of  the  annual  meeting  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  individual  to  meet  his  colleagues  from  various  states. 
Alabama  exchanges  notes  with  Indiana  and  New  York,  Friend- 
ships are  cemented  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  solidarity 
developed. 

The  meeting  in  Boston  will  provide  opportunity  for  unusual 
contacts.  New  England  does  not  travel  and  has  not  been  largely 
represented  in  the  annual  conventions,  not  even  when  the  gathering 
was  centered  in  New  York  City.  Nevertlieless  the  New  England 
membership  has  always  been  large,  and  this  year  New  England 
will  be  on  hand.  Boston  is  host.  The  leaders  are  active.  The 
school  authorities  are  co-operating  and  will  urge  English  teachers 
to  attend.  Some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  stimulating  of  the 
school  and  college  teachers  of  the  East  will  contribute  to  the 
program.  The  opportunity  for  exchange  of  ideas  is  exceptional 
and  must  not  be  missed. 

Elsewhere  in  these  columns  will  be  found  a  forecast  of  the 
topics  and  speakers  arranged  for.  The  live  topics  of  the  times, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  to  the  fore.  Effort  to  reach  the  meeting  place 
will  be  doubly  repaid.  Let  the  friends  of  good  English-teaching 
rally  in  Boston. 

so? 
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THE  BOSTON'  31EETING 

As  already  announced,  the  ninth  annual  meetiiig  of  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Teachers  of  English  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Xorember  i^-jfi. 
The  principal  programs  will  be  ^ven  in  the  lecture-roooi  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Rooms  for  section  rocctinss  will  be  provided  in  the 
Business  Admioistralion  Building  of  Boston  University.  Headquarten 
will  be  established  at  the  Bnmswick  Hotelt  on  the  north  side  of  Copley 
Square.  Other  hotels  in  the  vicinity  are  the  Victoria,  the  Veodomc, 
the  Copley  Square,  the  Oxford,  the  Lexington,  the  Westminster,  and 
the  Copley  Plaza.  Comforuble  rooms  can  also  be  secured  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue  and  at  the  Tourainc.  Prices  for  rooms  range  from  $2.50  to 
$6.00  a  day  in  accordance  with  the  location  of  the  room  and  conves* 
icnces  provided.  Those  who  contemplate  attending  the  meeting  should 
make  reservations  about  the  last  week  in  October. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  will  be  arranged  in  general  as  follows: 
Monday  forenoon,  a  conference  on  the  supervision  of  £nglish  teaching; 
Monday  afternoon,  a  general  session  with  addresses  by  President 
Thomas,  Professor  Irving  Babbitt,  of  Har\'ard  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor F.  N.  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Tuesday  forenoon,  a 
general  session  will  be  held  at  which  there  will  be  addresses  on  the 
articulation  of  school  and  college  by  Professor  Henr>*  S.  Canby,  of 
Yale  University,  and  Miss  Emma  Breck,  of  the  Umversity  School  in 
Oakland,  California.  A  third  paper,  on  the  progress  of  the  library 
movement  in  the  United  States,  will  be  read  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall, 
of  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Tuesday  after- 
noon will  be  devoted  to  section  meetings  with  chairmen  as  follows: 
the  college  section,  Professor  Ashley  H.  Thomdike,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; high-school  section,  A.  B.  Sias,  West  High  School,  Rochester, 
New  York;  teacher-training  section,  Charles  S.  Thomas,  of  the 
Cleveland  Normal  School;  the  section  on  extension  teaching,  Mr.  Perc)* 
W.  Lo-  'he  Slate  Department  of  Education,  Boston,  Massachu- 

aetU  :tion,  Miss  Martha  Pritchard,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 

Massachusetts.    The   annual   dinner   will    be   held  on 
'-    The  principal  addresses  will  probably  be  given  by 
rry,  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  subject  of  American 
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speech,  and  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  of  New  York  City,  on  the  training  of 
actors.  Wednesday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  formal  reports  from 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Council,  and  Wednesday  afternoon  to 
the  meetings  of  important  committees.  Among  the  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  section  meetings  and  in  the  later  sessions  of  the  Council 
will  be  the  place  of  objective  measures  of  attainment,  reading  for  students 
in  vocational  English,  essentials  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  organiza- 
tion of  "good  English  clubs,"  tlie  extension  of  the  work  of  the  New 
England  Association  into  definile  districts,  lists  of  plays  suitable  for  use 
in  schools  and  colleges,  tlie  humanistic  Ph.D.  degree,  and  specific 
objectives  in  the  work  in  reading  and  literature. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  return  of  peace  may  make  possible  a  normal 
attendance.  The  Council  has  been  noteworthy  for  the  representative 
character  of  its  annual  gatlierings.  As  a  rule  more  than  half  the  states 
of  the  Union  are  represented.  'Hie  large  attendance  from  the  Middle 
West  and  even  from  the  Far  West  at  the  convention  in  New  York 
occasioned  much  comment.  Without  doubt  all  friends  of  the  Council 
will  rally  to  its  support  in  these  days  of  great  opportunity  and  will  see 
that  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  South  mingle  freely  in  the  first  con- 
vention held  in  Boston.  A  warm  welcome  from  the  brethren  in  New 
England  is  assured. 


READINGS  IN  EXPOSITION 


The  following  list  of  readings  to  accompany  the  paper  on  "The 
Value  of  Journal  and  Letter  Writing  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Freshman 
Course  in  Exposition  Writing,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Magee,  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Journal,  was  received  too  late  to  be  published  with 
the  article  and  is  here  added  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  writer: 


Fleming,  Marjorie 

Winslow,  Anna  Green 
Pep>-s 

Austin,  Jane 
Carlyle,  Jane  Welsh 
Chesterfield,  Ibe  Fourth  Earl  of 
Delany,  Mary  G. 

Hazlilt,  W.  C. 
Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Lockwood  and  Kelly 
Lucas,  E.  V. 


Diary  and  Letters 


(edited  by  MacBean 
and  Brown) 


Di^ry  and  LetUrs 

Diary 

IjcUers 

Letters 

Leittrs  to  His  Son 

Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of 

Mrs.  Delany 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb 
Vaiiima  Letters 
The  House  on  the  Marne 
Specimen  Letters  (Henry  Holt) 
The  Gentlest  Art 
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THE  PERIODICALS 
AN  EDCCATIONAL  PHOGRAM  FOR  AUKRICA 

In  Educational  Foundations  for  September  appears  an  importaST 
article  by  Sup>erintendent  Frank  P.  Spaulding,  of  Clevelajid,  Ohio,  which 
was  first  printed  as  one  of  the  documents  issued  by  the  Educational 
Commission  of  the  American  Expeditionar>'  Forces  in  Beaonnc,  France. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Educate  America:  A  Complete  After-the-War 
Program  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Education."  After  setting 
forth  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  comprehensive  educational  program 
for  the  country,  the  author  sets  up  three  definite  educational  objectives: 
first,  essential  elementary  knowledge,  training,  and  discipline;  second, 
occupational  efficiency ;  third,  civic  responsiblHty.  Concerning  the 
first  objective  we  are  told  that  details  are  not  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
everyone  understands  perfectly  what  is  included  in  essential  elementary 
knowledge,  training,  and  discipline.  From  the  few  details  given  it  is 
apparent  that  the  writer  has  a  broad  point  of  view  and  includes  in  his 
scheme  health- training,  appreciation  of  art,  and  moral  development! 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  school  skills  and  knowledges.  The  first  objccti\*e 
is  regarded  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  the  other  two  and  provides  a 
preliminar>'  training  for  both.  In  order  to  insure  this  training  a  school 
year  of  thirty-six  weeks  must  be  provided  for;  all  pupils  must  remain 
in  school  at  least  until  the  age  of  twelve;  standards  of  efficiency  must 
be  enforced  in  the  case  of  both  private  and  public  schools;  and  teachers 
must  be  adequately  trained  and  paid. 

The  pursuit  of  the  second  and  third  objectives,  occupational  efficiency 
and  civic  responsibility,  should  be  simultaneous  and  should  immediately 
follow  the  attainment  of  the  first  objective.  To  make  this  possible  two 
types  of  secondary  schools  will  be  necessary,  namely,  required  full-time 
and  continuation  schools.  In  addition  to  these,  moreover,  there  should 
be,  according  lo  Superintendent  Spaulding,  national  civic  institutes 
providing  a  full  twelve-month  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  training, 
to  be  carried  on  directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  national  government. 
For  this  year  of  training  all  male  youth  of  the  land  except  those  incapaci- 
tated should  be  mobilized  by  a  complete  draft  carried  out  by  the  War 
Department.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  year  of  government  control 
and  <lirection  should  be  educational  in  the  broadest  sense.  Every 
student  should  be  required  to  devote  one-third  to  one-half  of  this  time 
•^  exercises  for  physical  development  and  to  military  training.  The 
ula  for  these  centers  should  be  prejmred  jointly  by  the  Education 
ir  Departments  of  the  government.    Finally,  state  universities 
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should  be  amply  equipped  to  provide  advanced  educational  opportunity 
for  those  willing  and  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  program  should  be  that  of  the 
removal  of  illiteracy.  The  records  show  that  of  the  1,553,256  men 
examined  in  the  draft  army,  386,196,  or  practically  one-fourth,  were 
found  to  be  illiterate.  So  long  as  America  is  subject  to  large  tides  of 
annual  immigration  there  will  continue  to  be  a  large  problem  of  adult 
elementary  education.  The  estimated  cost  of  such  a  program,  exclusive 
of  the  national  civic  institutes,  would  probably  be  two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars.  In  order  to  meet  this  cost  education  must  necessarily 
be  made  a  national  concern.  This  means  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  education  in  the  national  government,  a  department  which 
shall  be  on  a  par  with  all  other  state  departments,  having  a  secretary 
at  its  head  who  is  a  member  of  the  president's  cabinet. 

The  far-reaching  importance  of  Superintendent  Spaulding's  "pro- 
gram" will  be  evident  at  a  glance.  It  deser\'es  much  careful  study  and 
discussion  and  will  doubtless  receive  it. 

r  ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS 

I  In  the  same  nimiber  of  Educational  Foundalioiis  appears  a  brief 
summary  of  an  address  delivered  by  James  E.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  during  the  recent  summer  session  on  the 
topic,  "Organization  of  Teachers. "  Dean  Russell  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing principles  upon  which  all  such  organizations  should  be  founded: 
(i)  "  Every  teacher  in  the  organization  must  be  100  per  cent  American. " 
I  (3)  "The  work  of  the  teacher  must  be  professional  in  character  and 
I  honestly  performed."  (3)  "The  teacher  who  is  a  faithful  servant  is 
worthy  of  his  hire. "  (4)  "  The  organization  must  be  honest  and  straight- 
forward in  its  dealings  with  the  public."  (5)  "The  organization  should 
co-operate  with  every  other  group  of  citizens  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good  and  should  avoid  entangling  alliances  with  anyone."  The 
last  principle.  Dean  Russell  thinks,  is  opposed  to  the  entanglement  of 
teachers'  associations  with  labor  organizations.  The  teachers'  organiza- 
^^tion  should  take*  as  its  slogan,  "  Friends  with  all,  but  allies  of  none. " 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEAC3IERS  OF  ENGUSH 


The  high  schools  of  New  York  City  have  begun  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin  called  High  Points^  which  with  June,  1919,  reached  No.  6  of  the 
first  volume.  Among  the  suggestive  articles  and  notes  in  this  number 
is  a  paper  on  "The  Professional  Training  of  Teachers  of  English,"  by 
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Miss  Helen  L.  Cohen,  which  was  read  before  the  National  Coimdl  of 
Teachers  of  English  at  the  New  York  convention.  Miss  Cohen  opens 
her  discussion  by  5a>'ing  that  the  kind  of  preparation  she  discusses  does 
not  come  under  the  head  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  professional 
training.  She  gathered  her  material  from  the  personal  experience  of 
some  twenty  teachers,  who  testified  as  to  what  had  been  of  greatest 
\-alue  to  them  in  their  work.  Among  the  testimonies  arc  the  following: 
"I  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  books."  "The  strongest 
influence  was  that  of  my  father,  who  read  a  great  deal  with  us  aloud 
and  to  us."  Others  referred  to  the  advantages  of  well-organiieii 
departmental  conferences^  the  supervision  of  efficient  principab,  courses 
in  art  and  in  singings  the  writing  of  plai's,  and  experience  in  acting. 
]iliss  Cohen  concludes  that  the  training  of  superior  teachers  of  English 
begins  in  the  nursery  and  continues  through  school  and  college  courses, 
which  are  not,  howe\ner.  sufficient  training  in  themselves,  and  prooeeds 
by  means  of  special  professional  training  in  schools  for  teadhers  and  in 
cniighlened  co-operation  and  supervision  in  the  schoc4  itsell. 

THE  tUPBOVEMENT  OP  £LEU£XTAKY-SCHOOL   READING 

Believing  that  enough  has  been  said  and  that  something  ihoald  be 
done  about  the  deficiencies  of  elementaxy-school  reading,  Stq>crintaideat 
E.  N.  Rhodes,  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  set  to  work  to  devise  and  cuiy 
out  a  practical  policy  of  improvemoit  Beginning  in  November,  f9i7» 
be  gave  to  the  pupils  of  the  intezmediate  grades  of  his  sdhools  the  Gnj 
Silent  Reading  Tests  and  in  the  fbUowing  May,  the  Fordyce  Rcai&g 
Tests,  to  determine  what  advance  in  ability,  if  any,  had  been  made.  The 
two  tests  were,  of  coarae,  cocrelated.  The  shoving  was  most  gntifyiog. 
While  the  pupils  started  in  November  considezmb^  befav  the  attainment 
found  in  Grand  Rapids  and  elsewhere,  they  rose  in  May  far  above  this. 
The  methods  osed  in  bringing  about  this  happy  resolt  woe  prindpilly 
as  follows:  teachers  were  trained  in  the  techniqiie  6t  siknt  tcacfiac; 
pupils  were  tau^t  to  study  relative  values,  select  the  most  beatitifal 
scenes,  the  best  character  sketches,  the  importance  ol  facts,  the  most 
appropriate  story  to  read  to  a  lower  grade;  how  to  oottsolt  the  index  and 
table  of  contents;  they  were  tan^t  bow  to  find  the  organization  of 
tbou^t  of  a  selection;  how  to  make  paragraph  hradiny  and  to  faoM- 
latc  qoestioDS  covering  the  main  points.  A  second  princqial  meitt 
was  that  of  greatly  increased  rending  material.  Classroom  libraries  wcR 
prox-ided  and  childrra  tnincd  in  the  use  of  books  in  conncctiao  with  thck 
various  studtes.    Thnm^  this  increased  experience  in  rending  pap^ 
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ipidly  acquired  habits  of  speed  and  comprehension.  The  definiteness 
of  Mr.  Rhodes's  plans  commends  them  at  once.  His  account  will  be 
found  in  the  Amtrican  Schoolmaster  for  April,  1919. 

tTHE  TEACHINC  OF  ENGLISH  IN  ITALY 
English  as  a  modem  foreign  language- — so,  of  course,  it  is  to  the 
lian— is  discussed  by  Emilio  Re  in  the  February  issue  of  Modem 
Language  Teaching,  the  official  organ  of  the  (British)  Modem  Language 
Association.  At  first  the  only  English  known  in  Italy  was  a  small 
number  of  commercial  terms.  In  the  eighteenth  centur>'  English 
began  to  be  studied  more  thoroughly  for  its  practical  commercial  uses 
and  also  for  its  literary  or  cultural  value.  Not  a  few  Italian  writers 
have  been  considerably  influenced  by  English  literature,  especially 
in  its  romantic  phases.  About  sixty  years  ago  English  first  came  into 
Italian  government  schools.  In  the  lower  commercial  schools  it  is 
still  taught  narrowly,  but  in  the  higher  commercial  schools  it  is  taught 
as  a  means  of  understanding  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of 
England.  In  the  higher  general  schools  it  is  taught  as  a  means  of 
penetrating  and  comprehending  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  As  a  means 
of  closer  understanding  between  Italy  and  its  Anglo-Saxon  allies,  the 
attention  given  to  English  has  been  decidedly  increased:  within  a  year 
ten  chairs  for  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  and  literature  have 
been  founded.  The  author  urges  that  Anglo-Saxons  make  a  corre- 
sponding effort  to  understand  Italians. 

^b  VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

Bromley  Smith,  in  his  article  on  "Vocabulary  Building"  in  the 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education  for  May,  shows  (i)  that  the 

,  todilional  estimate  of  the  average  college  Freshman's  vocabular>'  as 

^boo  words  is  far  too  low ;  (2)  that  the  translation  study  of  Latin  seems  to 

^Rve  a  good  effect  upon  vocabulary,  especially  upon  its  quality  and 

upon  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  spelling  of  words;  (3)  that  a  varied 

and  dynamic  environment  with  much  opportunity  for  expressing  ideas, 

conceptions,  and  feelings  causes  an  increase  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent 

in  vocabulary;  and  (4)  that  the  vocabulary  already  possessed  by  the 

Kreshraan  consists  chiefly  of  the  common  .'Vnglo-Saxon  words,  the  ones 

^ost  useful  to  us  all.     For  the  direct  enlargement  of  the  college  student's 

,  vocabulary  the  author  recommends  (i)  the  teaching  of  synonjTns  and 

>nymd  and  (2)  the  use  of  "exercises  that  will  compel  the  students 

larv*.**    He  has  his  own  students  define  before  the  class 
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such  words  as  courage^  such  ideas  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  freedom  of 
the  seas;  and  finally— without  argument — such  theses  as  the  trorU  u 
groitnng  better. 

USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

A  French  Accuracy  Notebook,  compiled  by  E.  Allison  Peers,  is  is6ucd 
by  Dent  in  the  "Modem  Language  Series"  edited  by  Walter  RipOMn 
and  sold  in  America  by  E.  P.  Dutlon  and  Company — The  Wistanm 
Memorial  Day  Annttal  for  iQiQt  compiled  by  O.  S.  RicCp  supervisor  o( 
school  libraries,  and  issued  by  the  state  Department  of  Education, 
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narratives  by  soldiers. — The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Chemical  Ftnuidth 
tion,  the  basis  of  the  new  American  dye  industry,  arc  set  forth  io  a 
pamphlet  prepared  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmdr,  former  alien  property 
custodian,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  Custodian's  Office  in  New  York 
City. — An  illustrated  program  of  a  community  pageant  called  "The 
Reconstruction  of  France/'  produced  by  the  pupils  of  the  South  High 
School  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on  June  x2,  may  be  had  for  ten 
cents  by  addressing  the  school. — Recent  issues  of  school  periodicals  arc 
The  Pivot,  issued  by  the  Central  High  School  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  School  Magazine  of  the  Kecnc  Normal  Training  School,  Keene, 
New  Hampshire.  Both  contain  good  work  by  pupils. — New  bulletins 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  entitled  as  follows:  "Kindergarten 
Curriculum,"  ''Education  in  Germany,"  "References  on  the  Economic 
Value  of  Education,"  "Educational  Work  in  a  Government  Bureau," 
''Commercial  Education,"  "Education  in  the  Territories  and  De- 
pendencies," "United  States  School-Garden  Army,"  "Educational 
Work  of  the  Boy  Scouts." — ^The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
has  added  to  its  list  of  Opportunity  Monographs  the  following:  "Show- 
Card  Writing,"  "The  Garment  Trades,"  "Bee-Keeping,'*  "The  Federal 
Civil  Service  as  a  Career,"  "Farm  Mechanics,"  "Technical  Agriculture 
as  a  Vocation,"  "Photography,  Photo  Engraving,  and  Three-Color 
Work,"  "The  Practice  of  Optometry  and  the  Training  It  Requires." 
The  same  l>oard  has  added  to  its  Trade  and  Industrial  Series  a  mono- 
graph called  "Evening  and  Part-Time  Schools  in  the  Textile  Industry 
of  the  Southern  States." — From  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  University  have  been  received  copies  of  several  important 
addresses  delivered  at  an  educational  conference  held  on  March  1 5 .  These 
include  a  foreword  from  President  Poincar£,  "Memorandum  on  Educa- 
tion as  an  Item  in  the  League  of  Nations,"  "A  Complete  After-the-Wai 
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Program  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Education/'  by  Frank  E. 
Spaulding,  "Society  as  a  University,"  by  JohnErskine,  "The  Principles 
of  Democratic  Government/'  by  William  J.  Newlin,  and  "Applied  Arts 
and  Education,"  by  George  S.  Hellman. — A  monograph  on  Teachers* 
Salaries  in  Michigan  has  been  issued  by  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Association,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  J.  B. 
Everett,  Kalamazoo. — Twelve  weeks'  work  by  an  English  class  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
called  The  Peac^  Treaty,  including  the  constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Address  L.  R.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Extension  Department. 
— The  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School 
in  New  York  has  issued  School  and  Home,  the  spring  number  of  which 
is  devoted  to  physical  aspects  of  education.^S.  A.  Curtis,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Research  of  the  Detroit  public  schools,  is  the  author 
of  A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Spelling  for  Grades  Two  to  Eight ,  and  a 
series  of  general  tests  used  during  191S  and  191Q.  Address  the  superin- 
Itendent  of  schools. — The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Governors  of  Moose- 
heart,  setting  forth  the  activities  of  the  school  conducted  by  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Address  the  chairman, 
James  J.  Davis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  NEXT  C.G.N.  REPORT 


C.  H.  WARD 
The  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Coimecticut 


When  I  first  saw  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Grammatical 

fomenclature  (in  1914)  and  discovered  that  gerunds  were  to  be 

^tinguished  from  infinitives,  I  sighed;  for  I  had  been  used  to 

lassifying  by  function,  and  I  wanted  one  name  for  that  one  sub- 

itive  use  of  a  verbal.    But  I  gave  up  my  preference.     *'If," 

lid  I,  "the  C.G.N,  recommends  gerunds,  I  am  going  to  learn  to 

ich  them."    Doubtless  that  little  episode  is  typical  of  what  ten 

tousand  of  us  did  with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  of  our  personal 

>tchets.     We  believed  in  uniformity,  believed  in  the  Committee, 

ished  to  be  loyal  to  it,  and  gladly  made  om*  sacrifices.    Today 

we  realise  even  more  than  then  how  huge  and  vexatious  was  the 

task,  how  conscientiously  it  was  performed,  and  how  desirable  is 

allegiance  to  it. 

But  every  year  shows  more  clearly  that  allegiance  has  become 
merely  a  matter  of  principle:  we  feel  the  duty,  but  we  must  doubt 
le  benefit.    In  six  years  our  Constitution  of  Grammar  has  come 
seem   almost  medieval.    The  work  of  the  C.G.N,  had  the  ill 
,une  to  be  prepared  as  a  foimdation  for  old  conditions  and  will 
»t  support  the  new  building  that  we  suddenly  find  ourselves 
»liged  to  design,     (i)  It  was  laid  to  support  the  heavy  weight  of 
'cek,  Latin,  and  German — which  have  almost  ceased  to  have 
ly  weight  in  the  high  schools.     (2)  It  was  laid  according  to  the 
[lecture  of  all-enibradng  scholarship;  and  now  we  are  building 
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cult;  it  is  absolutely  unteachable,  even  to  a  class  of  linguists. 
Any  class  can  decide  whether  an  ing  word  has  some  verbal  force 
remaining  in  it;  no  teacher  can  determine  the  point  at  which 
'"verbal  force  no  longer  predominates."  No  mind  can  set  up  any 
measurement  that  will  fit  any  other  mind's  measure  of  "predomi- 
nant." Does  51  per  cent  predominate?  or  60  per  cent?  or  75  per 
cent?  This  is  no  attempt  at  humor.  I  have  recently  seen  two 
friendly  teachers  in  an  argument  about  "a  rusiling  in  the  bushes 
caused  by  a  deer";  to  one  this  was  decidedly  verbal;  to  the  other 
it  was  hardly  verbal  at  all. 

6.  On  page  5  is  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  Report:  no 
classification  of  adverbs.  This  lack  seems  to  me  as  logical  as 
it  is  practica.1,  for  our  old  friends  ' '  time , "  * '  manner, ' '  and  *  *  degree ' ' 
are  not  grammatical  distinctions.  At  this  point  the  Committee 
advised  us  against  non-grammatical  classification.  Yet  elsewhere 
in  the  Report  there  is  a  plethora  of  non-grammatical  distinctions — 
e.g. :  the  moods  on  page  10.  pronouns  on  2  and  15,  adjectival  clauses 
24-26,  and  *' mood-ideas''  30-34.  In  two  other  passages  (pages 
13  and  36),  and  in  footnotes  on  5,  8,  and  12,  this  kind  of  wisdom  is 
tendered.  The  conscientious  follower  of  the  Report  must  infer, 
therefore,  that  " identifj'ing  adjectives,"  "adherent"  modifying, 

fd  "assumptive  clause"  are  important. 
7.  On  pages  5  and  20  we  are  told  that  the  infinitive  is  "usu- 
ally" substantive.  Of  course,  as  Professor  Wannamakcr  has  said, 
this  is  untrue.  Anyone  can  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  half 
an  hour  that  the  modifying  uses  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  sub- 
stantive uses. 

8.  The  practical  wisdom  of  page  13  declares  that  "many 
words  are  indeterminate  when  standing  alone,"  illustrating  with 
enough,  which  is  not  any  part  of  speech  until  it  is  in  a  sentence. 
This  most  vital  truth  for  grammar-teaching  is  vitiated  on  page  7  by 
saying  that  "a  word  commonly  classefl  as  one  part  of  speech  is 
sometimes  used  with  the  force  of  another";  on  page  19  by  speaking 
B  "adverbs  used  to  introduce  subordinate  clauses";  and  on  page 
H  by  expatiating  upon  "  adjective  and  adverbs  used  substantively. " 
™  Q.  The  parts  of  speech  are  listed  on  page  i ;  on  page  7  another 
of  speech  is  defined — "expletive." 
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,io.  Are    "phrasal    participle"    (page  5)    and    "verb-phrase" 
(page  10)  consistent? 

11.  Although  not  a  line  was  given  to  uses  of  the  adverb,  six 
lines  were  given  (page  12)   to  uses  of  the  adverbial  infinitive. 

12.  Though  not  a  line  was  used  for  discussing  meanings  of 
adverbs,  the  meaning  of  stone* s  throw  was  declared  (page  14)  to 
make  the  term  possessive  "clearly  wrong."  The  clearness  of  this 
wrong  is  not  apparent  unless  we  start  with  the  definition  that 
*^  possessive  denotes  ownership. "  Most  of  us  never  enter  upon  such 
subtleties  of  mere  meaning,  but  get  along  very  well  with  the  Century 
definition:   "expresses  possession  and  other  derived  relations." 

13.  This  same  deference  to  subtleties  of  meaning  was  shown 
by  saying  (page  14)  that  *' indirect  object  will  hardly  serve  for 
father  in  *Spare  your  father  such  a  grief.'"  Yet  Whitney  and 
Kittredge  (fairly  sensitive  judges)  call  this  an  indirect  object. 
Neither  of  these  great  grammarians  felt  the  need  of  "secondary 
object"  to  explain  "taught  me  French."  Indeed  we  can  hardly 
believe  our  senses  when  we  find  the  Report  recommending  three 
different  analyses  and  names  for  the  mere  thought-contents  of 
"give  me  money,"  "spare  me  grief,"  and  "teach  me  French." 

14.  We  are  told  on  page  15  that  "words  like  my  and  your 
present  a  peculiar  difficulty. "  There  is  no  difficulty  that  I  could 
ever  discover  in  teaching  thirteen-year-old  boys.  Just  as  they 
easily  learn  that  some  is  an  adjective  in  ^*some  money"  and  a 
pronoun  in  "give  me  some,^*  so  they  could  readily  distinguish 
between  ^his  money"  and  "give  me  ftis."  But  the  Committee 
created  a  very  real  difficulty,  an  insuperable  one,  when  it  required 
that  his  should  sometimes  be  called  an  adjective,  while  Jokn*s 
should  always  be  called  a  noun — itdth  a  dij'erent  name!  Mere 
human  teachers  have  to  help  pupils  by  simple  and  invariable 
analogies;  they  must  teach  pronouns  as  "noun-like  words";  and 
since  there  is  no  functional  difference  between  "/rij  hat"  and 
^'John's  hat, "  they  dare  not  perplex  young  minds  and  violate  their 
own  canon  law  by  insisting  that  there  is  a  difference.  One  solution 
siu-e  to  be  presented  to  any  new  committee  will  be,  "  Call  them  both 
adjectives,  since  both  qualify  nouns."  That  sounds  right.  But 
then  the  bright  pupil  will  come  upon  "little  John's  hat"  and  will 
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insist  that  little  is  an  adverb  because  it  modifies  the  adjective 
John's.  The  fact  is  that  at  a  few  points  our  canon  of  classifying 
by  function  fails  us  (e.g.,  adverbial  nouns  may  not  be  called  adverbs, 
because  they  are  modified  by  adjectives).  The  possessive  of 
John  is  not  an  adjective;  therefore  the  possessive  of  he  must  not 
be  called  an  adjective  if  we  seek  for  simplicity  and  consistency. 
I  have  heard  of  a  publisher  who  put  the  C.G.N,  inconsistency 
into  a  book  and  thereby  roused  a  storm  of  protest  from  practical 
teachers.  I  also  know  that  three  French  teachers  have  urged  me 
to  teach  that  my  is  an  adjective,  because  they  wanted  me  to 
establish  a  parallel  where  no  parallelism  exists. 

15.  A  striking  illustration  of  how  antique  the  Report  already 
is  may  be  seen  on  page  16 :  "  When  the  words  are  called  possessive 
adjectives,  the  mistake  of  writing  his  or  its  with  an  apostrophe 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  made."  In  the  first  place,  though  I  have 
seen  ifs  thousands  of  times,  I  have  never  seen  Hi's.  In  the  second 
place^  the  whole  burden  of  the  Economy  Committee's  granunar 
report  in  the  Journal  for  March,  1Q19,  and  of  Professor  Wilcox's 
article  in  the  same  number,  is  that  such  theoretical  knowledge  has 
no  p>€rceptible  effect  in  eradicating  bad  habits  of  spelling. 

16.  On  page  16  mine  is  called  a  possessive  adjective,  but  in 
modern  Enghsh  it  never  is  an  adjective. 

17.  What  percentage  of  teachers  or  text-makers  have  used 
"relative"  and  "absolute"  superlative?     (Page  r6.) 

18.  The  ancient  and  foreign  influences  in  the  Report  stand 
out  on  page  17:  "  Many  verbs  are  capable  of  being  used  with  either 
transitive  or  complete  force."  The  fact  in  English  is  that  almost 
all  verbs  may  be  used  in  both  ways.  And  apparently  any  verb 
is  "capable"  of  being  used  in  both  ways,  if  we  may  trust  to  Endy- 
mion,  where  we  find  the  following  used  with  direct  objects:  stare, 
peepj  bubble^  cower,  snort,  droop,  twinkle.  In  the  Century's  quota- 
tions are  to  be  seen  two  cases  of  seem  without  any  predicate  nomina- 
tive. 

19.  The  gerimd  is  said  (page  18)  to  be  "quite  different"  from 
the  infinitive.  If  this  "quite"  means  "entirely,"  tlicn  I  must 
quit  teaching  grammar,  for  I  can  hardly  see'  any  functional  dis- 
tinction.   If  *' quite"  means  "somewhat,"  the  difference  is  too 
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small  for  me  to  impart  to  pupils — except  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
How  remote  1913  is  from  [920  we  see  in  this  division  of  verbal 
noun-functions :  the  Economy  Committee's  grammar  report 
questioned  the  advisability  of  distinguishing  even  between  noun 
and  adjective  Junctions. 

20.  A  page  and  a  half  is  devoted  to  a  most  intricate  dis- 
cussion of  '* determinative"  adjective  clauses,  but  only  two  lines 
are  given  (page  25)  to  adverb  clauses.  Wliy  the  mysterious 
brevity  with  one  subject  (which  is  vastly  more  in  need  of  comment) 
and  the  mysterious  prolixity  with  the  other?  Were  adverbs  taboo 
in  the  Committee's  discussions?  There  was  real  need  for  one 
verdict.  Is  the  following  italicized  clause  adverbial  or  substantive: 
"We  are  glad  that  you  did"  ? 

31.  We  are  told  on  page  29  that  king  is  a  predicate  in  **It 
is  the  king. "  This  may  be  true.  But  if  so,  how  are  we  to  deter- 
mine whether  il  is  used  "with  purely  introductory  force"  or  with 
such  adulterated  force  that  it  may  be  called  a  real  subject  ?  No 
authority  has  ever  told  us. 

22.  The  most  ambiguous  section  is  *'uses  of  the  infinitive" 
on  page  35;  for  here  we  see  a  full  exhibit  of  the  adjectival  and 
adverbial  uses  of  a  part  of  speech  that  is  substantive  on  page  4. 
There  are  five  possible  explanations,  (i)  The  Committee  thought 
of  these  modifying  uses  as  exceptional,  like  adverbial  nouns.  If  so. 
then  infinitives  are  still  sub.stantive,  just  as  adverbial  nouns  are 
nouns.  But  no  text-makers  have  understood  page  35  in  that  way; 
they  have  interpreted  it  to  mean,  "^Vn  infinitive  is  an  undefined 
verbal  that  is  used  like  a  noun,  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  and  a  verb." 
It  is  incredible  that  the  Committee  could  have  designed  to  make  a 
defijiition  of  an  infinitive  impossible.  (2)  The  Committee  could 
come  to  no  agreement,  and  so  decided  to  leave  pages  4  and  35 
contradictory.  This  is  fanciful.  (3)  The  Committee  ignorantly 
supposed  that  modifying  uses  were  negligible  for  the  brief  SNUopsis 
on  page  4.  This  is  barely  possible,  but  is  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  meticulous  completeness  of  all  the  rest  of  that  page. 
(4)  The  Committee  merely  forgot  to  supply  the  logical  link  be- 
tween pages  4  and  35.  This  is  perfectly  possible.  (5)  The  Com- 
mittee considered  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  logical  link  which 
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could  be  supplied  in  every  dictionary  and  every  (?)  grammar 
published  before  1913.  This  is  almost  surely  the  case,  for  it  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  whole  design  of  presenting  lists  of  terms 
without  preliminary  definition.  The  next  report  must  supply 
the  link.  It  is  furnished  in  a  well-known  scholarly  text  published 
while  the  Committee  was  deliberating;  the  treatment  of  infinitives 
in  this  book  corresponds  precisely  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
Report.  I  refer  to  Rittredge  and  Farley's  AdvaiKed  Grammar. 
On  page  132  the  infinitive  is  defined  as  "a  verb-form  that  has  some 
of  the  properties  of  a  noun  ";  pages  133-36  discuss  these  noun  uses; 
pages  136-37  discuss  "the  infinitive  as  a  modifier."  To  the 
casual  observer  these  two  aspects  are  presented  without  logical 
connection,  but  the  link  is  furnished  in  fine  print  on  page  136: 
"This  use  [as  modifier]  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  infinitive  with  to 
is  really  a  prepositional  phrase."  This  is  obvious  enough;  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  grammar;  it  is  the  explanation  to  be  found  in 
Matzner.  Whitney,  Sweet.  Jespersen,  and  a  dozen  lesser  grammars; 
it  is  in  every  dictionary  (see  the  International  under  to) ;  no  diction- 
ary speaks  of  infinitives  as  anything  but  verbal  nouns;  scholars 
like  Earle.  Greenough  and  Kittredge,  R.  G.  ^\^lite,  and  Lounsbury 
speak  of  infinitives  only  as  nouns.  Yet  the  Report  seems  to  say  that 
the  Committee  tried  to  overturn  a  definition  so  universally  accepted. 

23.  On  page  36  teachers  are  warned  against  "insistent  analy- 
sis" of  the  infinitive.  The  warning  is  interpreted  thus:  "It  is 
advised  that,  in  elementary  teaching,  the  first  step  be  to  determine 
whether  a  given  example  Is  substantive,  adjectival,  adverbial,  or 
predicative;  and  that  no  second  step  be  taken,  unless  it  be,"  etc. 
How  far  removed  this  is  from  present  ways  of  thinking  may  be 
measured  by  comparing  it  with  a  footnote  of  the  grammar  report 
of  March,  1919:  "One  member  has  proposed  as  a  further  essential: 
verbals  distinguished  as  noun  and  adjective.'*  The  Economy 
Committee  is  doubtful  about  even  that  first  big  step  that  is  taken 
before  we  arrive  at  that  second  big  step  that  is  taken  before  we 
begin  to  analyze  infinitives.  (Would  an  exclamation  mark  be 
imdignified  here  ?) 

24.  "Determining    whether    an    infinitive    is    substantive  or 
redicativc"  is  an  operation  that  sounds  to  us  nowadays  like 
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"determining  whether  east  is  cast  or  west."  What  does  "predica- 
tive" mean?  If  it  means,  as  an  honest  word  should,  "making  a 
statement,"  then  our  infinitive  is  transformed  into  a  verb,  and 
so  vanishes  from  a  lesson  in  infinitivfes.  If  it  means  *' forming 
a  clause,"  it  denies  both  of  the  fundamental  de&nitions  of  clause 
and  infinitive;  it  refutes  the  whole  purpose  of  the  modem  teach- 
ing of  verbals;  it  will  drive  teachers  to  explaining  an  infinitival 
mystery  by  reference  to  a  clausal  mystery;  it  will  compel  textbooks 
to  teach  clauses  before  verbals. 

With  this  ruthless  breach  of  a  faith  pledged  to  childhood  com- 
pare the  practical  consdentiousness  of  the  latest  grammar  report: 
"Through  sharp  distinction  here  between  verb  and  verbal,  which 
does  not  assert,  and  in  no  other  way,  can  pupils  learn  to  distinguish 
consciously  the  clause  from  the  phrase  or  other  group  of  words." 

Teachers  can  understand  that.  It  is  a  statement  about  the 
facts  of  real  life,  which  brings  out  like  a  flash  of  simlight  the  pale 
unreality  of  the  old  Report.  It  must  startle  even  an  observer  who 
has  small  experience  of  ninth-grade  work.  Yet  it  is  not  such  glaring 
revelations  that  are  most  convincing  to  the  eye  of  the  mere  practical 
teacher.  The  great  and  pervasive  unreality  is  on  every  page,  dull 
and  hard  to  light  up.  We  see  and  feel — we  teachers— and  we  hardly 
know  how  to  analyze.  We  look  through  the  earlier  pages,  seeing 
the  important  items  "accusative-dative,"  "past  future  tense," 
"subject  substantive,"  "neutral  conditions  less  vivid" — and  we 
know,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  convey  our  knowledge,  that 
all  is  wrong.  We  shake  our  heads  and  say,  "They  didn't  under- 
stand.   There  must  be  a  new  report. " 
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It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  revolutions  that  they  are 
frequently  well  under  way  before  the  public  realizes  what  is  going 
on.  Shortly  before  the  Great  War  broke  out  a  few  copies  of  Dr. 
Albert  Liebmann's  Die  psychische  Behandlung  v&n  Sprachsidrungen 
reached  this  country,  and  then  the  embargo  shut  off  further  copies; 
so  it  is  perfectly  comprehensible  that  the  revolutionary  character 
of  its  contents  is  not  yet  realized.  Evidently  even  Dr.  Liebmann 
himself  did  not  realize  the  great  import  of  his  remark  concerning  the 
stammerer,  *'  If  he  has  to  speak,  he  becomes  excited  and  makes  vol- 
untary efforts  intended  to  bring  out  the  'diflScult'  sound,  but  which 
actually  obstruct  it."  Indeed,  the  complete  application  of  the 
theory  of  conscious  interference  with  automatic  speech  was  sub- 
sequently made  in  this  country,  although  the  original  view  was 
first  published  in  Germany.  Probably  no  better  means  of  showing 
the  sufficiency  of  this  new  theory  can  be  found  than  to  round  out 
with  it  the  article  by  Mr.  Mones  in  the  English  Journal  for  January, 
1919. 

Mr.  Mones  says,  **The  nature  of  stuttering  seems  to  be  a  cramp 
or  tetanus  of  some  respirational  muscle  or  organ,  or  some  vocal 
muscle  or  organ,  induced  at  first  by  some  malignant  nervous  dis- 
order and  made  permanent  by  habituation.  '*  Evidently  a  little 
revision  of  this  view  is  necessary,  because  association  and  imitation 
are  inducing  causes  of  stammering,  but  they  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
"malignant  nervous  disorder. "  Let  us  assume  a  revision  and  then 
prove  that  the  revision  is  acceptable.  It  will  have  three  parts, 
namely:  (i)  a  temporary  inducing  cause  which  prompts  conscious 
interference  with  automatic  speech;  (2)  an  accumulating  fear  of 
speech  difficulty  arising  from  the  undue  attention  attracted  by  the 
convulsive  interference;  (3)  further  conscious  efforts  made  in 
order  to  avoid  the  imaginary  difficulty. 
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Let  Mr.  Mones  elucidate  this.  He  says  of  the  staminerer,  ".  .  . 
if  he  13  tjying  to  say  a  word  beginning  with  p  or  h,  be  m^y  oot^NC 
his  lips  tightly  and  be  unable  to  utter  a  sound.  '*  Let  the  reid 
compress  his  Lips  and  tr>'  to  utter  something.  He  wlQ  fizid  Iud- 
self .  to  all  appearances,  stammering.  Of  course  his  action  is  not 
prompted  by  a  fear  of  speech  difficulty.  If  it  was,  he  would  be  a 
genuine  stammerer;  and  every  time  the  fear  of  speech  difficohy 
came  uppennost  in  his  mind  he  would  stammer,  whereas  cilery  time 
the  fear  was  in  abeyance  his  normal  speech  would  assert  itsetf ;  and 
this  alternation  of  impeded  speech  and  fluent  speech  wtrald  consti- 
tute the  '"Lntermittence"  characteristic  of  the  disorder.  Evidently 
the  convulsive  efforts — the  pressing  together  of  the  Hps,  the  holding 
of  the  breath,  the  presdng  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  palate, 
any  of  the  stammerer's  efforts  to  ^»eak — ^are  voluntary.*  With 
the  5o<alled  *' tetanus''  accounted  for  by  a  voluntary  effort,  the 
revisioD  of  Mr.  Moncs's  description  of  stammering  seems  to  agree 
with  his  \icws.  He  frequently  notes  the  habit  nature  which  is 
evident  in  (2),  the  repeated  and  accumulating  fear,  and  (3)  the 
repeated  effort;  and  he  notes  the  transitoriness  of  the  inducing 
cause  ("....  the  stuttering  of  an  adult  has  become  largely  in- 
dependent of  its  inducing  nervous  derangement  and  has  settled 
into  a  habit. " — Mones).  Inddentally,  note  the  remarkable 
vcrincation  of  the  revised  view  by  Dr.  Bryant:  "In  fact  the  cause 
or  causes  may  ha\*e  long  since  passed  away  but  the  effects  remain 
as  more  or  less  of  a  mental  or  physical  habit,  or  both.  **'  Mr.  Mones 
seems  to  merge  the  inducing  cause  (i)  with  the  contin\iing  cause 
(3),  and  he  believes  that  psychoanalysis  may  at  least  reduce  them; 
but  there  is  a  fairly  distinct  demarcation  between  the  indudog 
cause  and  the  accumulating  fear  of  speech  dif&culty.  One  of  tbe 
least  distinct  demarcaticms  is  between  the  long  debility  induced  by 
scarlet  fever  and  tbe  accumulating  fear.  Then  the  nervousness 
due  to  the  fever  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  nervousness  due 
to  the  hampered  speech.  But  by  the  time  the  psychoanalyst 
appears  on  the  scene,  he  b  probably  too  late  to  reduce  the  lever, 
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and  neither  his  art  nor  any  other  will  reduce  the  fear  caused  by 
continued  indulgence  in  the  impeding  speech  efforts.  Nothing  but 
fluent  speech  will  reduce  that  fear,  although  it  may  be  allayed 
temporarily  by  anything  which  attracts  the  stammerer's  attention 
from  it,  such  as  hypnotism,  suggestion,  time-beat,  whistling,  count- 
ing, swearing  (Mones  cites  praying),  and  so  on.  However^  if  the 
stammering  is  restrained,  the  fluent  speech  induced  by  these  artifices 
gradually  restores  the  stammerer's  confidence  and  brings  about 
recovery,  especially  if  the  practice  is  begun  early.  Professor  John 
G.  Murdoch  overcame  his  stammering  in  childhood  by  counting 
ten  every  time  he  was  inclined  to  stammer.  The  counting  dis- 
tracted his  attention  from  his  fear  of  speech  disability;  so  he 
desisted  from  stammering,  and  the  fluent  talking  which  he  did  by 
means  of  the  counting  gradually  built  up  speech  confidence. 

Now  let  us  consider  in  turn  the  three  divisions  of  the  disorder 
with  the  view  of  ridding  the  race  of  it.  Many  of  the  inducing  causes, 
No.  I,  such  as  sickness,  falls,  acddental  frights,  and  so  on,  cannot 
be  avoided,  so  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  stammering — 
probably  more  than  50  per  cent — ^may  be  considered  unavoidable. 
But  the  cases  arising  from  imitation,  association,  and  intentional 
fright  may  be  much  reduced.  In  this  connection  the  teacher's 
duty  is  chiefly  to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  disorder  by  imitation  and 
association.  The  efficient  means  of  avoidance,  and  generally  the 
only  feasible  means,  is  to  require  the  stammering  pupil  to  refrain 
from  the  convulsive  effort.  He  may  use  a  synonym  for  the  word 
which  "sticks"  him,  he  may  wait  until  he  is  calm  and  then  say 
the  vexatious  word,  he  may  make  signs,  he  may  write,  he  may 
remain  silent,  but  in  his  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
other  pupils,  he  should  not  stammer. 

The  fear  of  speech  difficulty,  No.  2,  is  the  obstinate  factor, 
unless  wise  measures  are  adopted  as  soon  as  the  stammering  appears. 
This  fear  is  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  never  stammered, 
for  they  who  have  not  had  this  most  chastening  experience  are 
incapable  of  understanding  how  the  fear  of  trammeled  speech  can 
drive  one  to  melancholia  and  even  to  suicide.  The  fear  is  not  of 
the  trammeled  speech  but  of  the  unkindness  with  which  society 
treats  that  affliction.     The  Golden  Rule  has  not  yet  been  worn  down 
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very  much  in  its  application  to  the  stammerer.  Consider  the 
futility  of  all  the  hackneyed  remedies  to  reduce  this  fear.  It 
consists  of  memories  of  speech  failures,  so  there  can  be  no  quick 
remedy  except  destruction  of  memory.  Every  indulgence  in 
stammering  intensifies  that  fear;  every  fluent  expression  weakens 
it.  Recovery  depends  on  the  preponderating  influence  of  fluency 
over  impediment.  If  the  stammerer  declines  to  indulge  in  the 
convulsive  effort,  what  remaining  talking  he  does  is  fluent,  and  he 
begins  to  progress  toward  recovery.  Then  whatever  extra  fluent 
talking  he  does  increases  his  rate  of  recovery.  But  for  the  confirmed 
stammerer  that  rate  at  best  is  very  slow.  Therefore  the  restraint 
of  the  stammering  and  the  cultivation  of  the  spontaneous  speech 
should  be  begun  without  delay. 

The  convulsive  efforts,  No.  3,  need  no  treatment.  They  need 
merely  to  be  restrained.  Some  stammerers  adopt  that  procedure 
of  their  own  accord.  They  are  called  hesitant  stammerers,  for 
they  appear  to  be  hesitating  only.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  fear  of 
speech  difficulty.  Such  stammerers  are  progressing  slowly  toward 
recovery. 

What  will  the  authorities  in  tlie  field  of  stammering  do  with 
this  revolution?  They  will  oppose  it,  just  as  the  authorities  in 
astronomy  opposed  the  heliocentric  idea,  and  just  as  the  authorities 
in  biology  opposed  evolution.  What  will  the  teachers  do?  WiO 
they  be  prejudiced  by  that  opposition  ?  Or  will  they  adopt  the 
scientific  attitude  which  Karl  Pearson  truthfully  says  must  become 
general  before  superstition  is  overcome?  Let  us  hope  that  the 
teachers,  out  of  respect  for  their  own  intellectuality  and  that  of  the 
coming  generation,  will  be  open-nunded.  And  how  may  they  show 
their  open-mindcdness  ?  Simply  by  adopting  as  a  working  theory' 
that  one  which  best  satisfies  the  manifestations  of  the  disorder. 
Wlioever  does  that  will  have  to  accept  the  speech-interference 
theory  of  stammering — for  the  present  at  least — for  it  accounts 
entirely  for  every  manifestation,  and  no  other  theory  has  even 
nearly  done  that.  The  speech-interference  theory  supplies  the 
common  causal  factor,  the  reason  for  the  sex  ratio,  the  origin  by 
imitation  and  by  fright,  the  non-occurrence  in  advanced  age,  the 
reasons  for  such  anomalies  as  fluent  preaching  and  fluent  singing 
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by  stammerers — indeed,  no  question  regarding  the  disorder  is  now 
without  a  satisfactory  answer.  By  a  satisfactory  answer  is  meant 
a  scientifically  satisfactory  answer.  The  terrible  persistence  of  the 
accumulated  speech  doubt  is  no  more  pleasing  to  the  confinned 
stammerer  than  is  the  thought  of  a  reptilian  ancestor  to  the  blue- 
stocking matron;  but  both  the  persistent  doubt  and  the  reptilian 
ancestor  are  evidently  facts,  and  therefore  imavoidable. 

The  completeness  of  the  revolution  in  the  field  of  stammering 
may  readily  be  realized  by  a  brief  view  of  some  of  its  consequences. 
Space  is  insufl&dent  for  a  comprehensive  view,  for  most  of  the 
dearly  cherished  ideas,  ancient  and  honorable,  are  swept  away. 
The  inheritance  of  stammering  is  gone  completely.  That,  how- 
ever, supports  Mr.  Mones.  Every  vestige  of  disease — psychoses, 
neuroses,  choreas,  complexes,  aphasias — is  gone  as  completely,  as  is 
the  special  creation  of  species,  although  we  will  undoubtedly  long 
have  with  us  some  authorities  who  will  cling  to  the  disease  view  as 
obdurately  as  Agassiz  clung  to  special  creation,  thereby  obstructing 
knowledge  and  discrediting  themselves.  Not  only  all  the  alleged 
cures  of  the  past  prove  to  be  myths — which  is  not  surprising,  for 
the  fact  was  an  open  secret — but  the  hoped-for  cure  seems  to  be  as 
fanciful  as  a  trip  to  the  moon.  Understand  distinctly  that  the 
passing  of  the  cure  does  not  mean  the  denial  of  recovery.  On  the 
contrary,  wholesale  recovery  is  shown,  recovery  by  as  many  as 
eight-ninths  of  the  girl  stammerers  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  boy  stammerers.  Indeed,  what  appears  to  be  discouraging 
in  the  loss  of  all  prospect  for  anything  that  can  properly  bear  the 
name  of  cure  is  far  more  than  offset  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
whole  disorder  may  be  readily  extirpated  within  a  few  decades, 
for  the  means  by  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  stammerers  now 
recover  spontaneously  may  be  applied  to  all  stammerers;  and  that 
work  will  be  done  largely  by  the  educators. 

The  most  important  reversal  of  accepted  views,  the  reversal 
which  will  meet  with  the  greatest  opposition,  is  the  relegation  of 
the  exercises — breathing,  vocal,  and  articulatory — from  the  useful 
classification  to  the  harmful  one.  The  exercises  are  the  most 
universal  and  the  most  firmly  rooted  practices  in  the  field  of  stam- 
mering, and  they  will  not  come  out  easily.    But  their  coming  out 
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is  inevitable;  and  the  reason  is  clear.  Stammering  itself  is  con- 
scious interference  with  automatic  speech;  and  these  exercises 
teach  conscious  speech,  that  is  to  say.  they  teach  stammering. 
Let  the  reader  endeavor  to  comprehend  this  sad  fact,  that  it  is  the 
universal  custom  to  teach  stammering  under  the  guise  of  curing  it. 
But  why  was  not  the  discovery  made  before  now  that  the  exercises 
were  injurious?  There  are  three  main  reasons.  The  stammerer 
showed  improvement  during  the  treatment,  and  his  temporary 
improvement  was  published  as  cure,  but  his  relapse  was  not  pub- 
lished. BluemeKs  statistics  of  the  fallaciousness  of  98  per  cent  of 
the  reported  cures  is  undoubtedly  nearer  the  facts  than  Dr. 
Makuen's  estimate  of  90  per  cent  of  relapses.  Now,  in  case  any 
advocate  of  the  exercise  for  stammerers  proposes  to  question  their 
injuriousness,  I  will  say  for  his  benefit  that  I  am  writing  from  very 
extensive  experience.  I  am  a  graduate  of  many  stammering 
institutions.  Testimonials  of  my  cure  were  in  print  when  I  was 
practically  dumb  as  the  result  of  the  tampering  with  my  speech 
by  means  of  lip  movements  and  the  multitudinous  other  exercises 
familiar  to  those  stammerers  who  have  made  diligent  search  for 
relief.  However,  the  injuriousness  of  the  exercises  was  known  from 
experience  long  before  the  speech-interference  theory  verified  that 
knowledge.  Thorpe  in  this  country  and  Liebmann  in  Germany 
showed  long  ago  that  exercises  intensified  the  difficulty  ultimately, 
and  the  after-testimonials  of  pupils  of  stammering  institutions 
show  an  increase  in  the  stammering  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases. 

WTiat  then  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the 
stammerer  ?  A  view  of  the  world  from  the  stammerer's  own  eyes 
will  answer  that  question.  He  is  possessed  by  a  fear  of  speech 
difficulty,  and  that  fear  is  connected  with  the  certain  words  and 
sounds  which  have  bothered  him  most.  If  he  is  required  to  speak, 
and  especially  if  he  is  required  to  speak  those  soimds,  he  is  sure  to 
stammer;  but  if  he  is  free  from  speech  requirements  and  has  the 
privilege  of  speaking  only  when  he  feels  able  to  do  so,  he  will  select 
the  **easy'*  words  and  will  express  his  ideas  without  stammering. 
In  short,  he  wants  freedom  from  speech  requirements;  and  that  is 
easy  to  grant.     But  so  far  society  has  obdurately  denied  him  that 
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privilege;  and  as  a  consequence  his  whole  life  has  been  made 
miserable,  if  not  ruined.  From  the  very  start — and  even  as  the 
contributing  cause  of  the  start — he  is  kept  in  the  habit  by  this 
inconsiderate  treatment.  He  is  a  normal  child  who  has  just 
acquired  speech.  A  vehicle  knocks  him  down.  His  mother  picks 
him  up.  and  the  questioning  begins:  *'Are  you  hurt?  Where  are 
you  hurt  ?  How  did  it  happen  ?  Why  were  you  in  the  street  ?"  and 
so  on,  and  so  on.  Dear  reader,  of  all  things,  when  a  child  gets  a 
shock  desist  from  questioning  it;  for  if  it  endeavors  to  talk  when 
its  automatic  speech  is  **  knocked  out, "  it  is  almost  sure  to  begin  to 
stammer;  and  if  it  once  begins,  it  will  probably  be  forced  to  keep 
it  up.  Even  a  child  is  bound  by  speech  conventions.  It  must  say 
"Good  morning,"  **Good  day,"  "Good  evening,"  "You  are  wel- 
come," "I  thank  you,"  "Goodbye."  Its  parents,  distressed  at  its 
impediment,  try  the  experiment  of  curing  it  by  making  it  talk; 
by  making  it  go  to  the  door  in  response  to  the  ring,  making  it 
telephone,  making  it  recite  for  visitors,  making  it  go  to  the  store  on 
errands,  and  so  on.  School  age  comes  and  the  teacher  makes  the 
wretched  unfortunate  come  up  front  and  exhibit  its  humiliation  to 
the  whole  school.  What  will  future  generations  say  of  the  teachers 
of  this  generation  who  actually  force  the  stammerer  to  do  the  very 
things  which  are  the  very  worst  for  him  ?  The  stammerer's 
instinctive  aversion  to  stammering  should  long  ago  have  led  society 
to  the  wise  treatment  of  him.  Even  a  mule  driver  will  respect  the 
doubts  of  his  animal  about  a  weak  bridge  or  an  unsafe  trail;  but 
society  ruthlessly  disregards  the  stammerer's  wishes  and  forces 
him  on  to  injury  for  life.  It  is  principally  the  oral  work  required 
of  the  stammerers  in  the  common  schools  which  is  keeping  the 
auction  fastened  on  the  race.  That  work  is  absolutely  without 
excuse.  The  stammerer  is  only  one  in  a  hundred.  The  extra  work 
put  on  the  teacher  by  the  reading  of  a  written  recitation  from  him 
would  be  negligible;  but  if  the  teacher  objected  to  making  that 
concession  to  him,  then  he  should  be  allowed  merely  to  listen  in 
class  and  be  marked  on  his  written  tests.  Even  the  pronunciation 
of  foreign  languages  should  be  eliminated;  for  such  pronunciation 
is  a  great  intensifier  of  the  impediment.  The  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  added  to  the  speech 
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doubt,  and  the  whole  accentuated  by  the  embarrassment  of  the 
class  environment,  make  such  work  about  the  worst  which  a  stam- 
merer can  undertake.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  I  acquired  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  which  we  took  in  coU^e  than 
nine-tenths  of  my  classmates,  but  I  never  spoke  a  word  in  recita- 
tions. 

Teachers  who  correct  stammering  in  the  public  schools  must 
really  correct  the  stammering  if  they  are  to  hold  their  positions 
long.  If  their  present  methods  are  injurious  or  ineffective^  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  those  teachers  to  revise  their  methods.  In  short, 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  study  Dr.  Liebmann's  booklet  before  the 
school  board  takes  to  studying  it. 

The  stammerers  in  the  schools  are  going  to  get  justice;  that  is, 
they  are  going  to  get  exemption  from  required  oral  work. 

The  non-stammerers  in  the  schools  are  going  to  get  protection 
from  the  infection  of  stammering;  that  is,  stammering  is  going  to 
be  prohibited  on  school  property. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  HILLEGAS  SCALE 


CHARLES  GUNTHER 
Prindpftl  School  No.  2,  Poughkccpsie^  New  York 

If  the  supervisor  in  English  uses  the  Hillegas  scale  or  some 
similar  scale,  he  can  supervise  more  intelligently  the  work  of  his 
teachers.  No  longer  need  he  rely  on  vague  opinions.  He  feels 
that  he  has  his  work  well  in  hand.    He  knows  with,  reasonable 
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accuracy  the  quality  and  progress  of  the  theme  work  of  the  pupils 
under  his  supervision;  he  knows  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  in 
his  school  standards  for  promotion  that  shall  be  reasonably  free 
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set  from  a  second-year  high-school  English  class  and  a  set  from  a 
third-year  high-school  English  class.  After  grading  them  by  the 
Hillegas  scale  I  had  the  results  as  indicated  in  Table  I. 

The  third-year  class,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  figures, 
showed  a  considerable  advancement  over  the  second-year  class.  The 
former,  with  twenty-five  students,  had  fifteen  themes  with  quality 
838,  while  the  latter  with  more  students,  twenty-eight,  had  three. 
The  median  of  English  III  was  838,  while  the  median  of  English 
n  was  675.     So  I  feel  confident  that  English  III  did  better  work. 
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That  percentage  marks  ought  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  Two  teachers  from  Pough- 
keepsie  High  School  and  I  graded  a  set  of  thirty-five  first-year 
English  compositions  last  October.  Two  months  later  I  asked  the 
same  teachers  to  grade  the  same  papers  (the  first  marks  having  been 
removed  in  the  meantime).    The  result  is  given  in  Table  II, 

These  differences  in  per  cent  ratings  are  really  greater  than  they 
seem.  The  range  of  marks  is  not  o-ioo  but  40-93  in  the  case  of 
Miss  A,  40-85  in  the  case  of  Miss  B,  and  45-85  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gunther.  In  case  of  ^liss  A  the  median  difference  in  the  two 
ratings  was  5-9  per  cent;  in  the  case  of  Miss  B,  10-14  per  cent; 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gunther,  5-9  per  cent.  If  Miss  A  varies  from 
5  to  9  per  cent  in  a  range  of  53  points,  she  would  vary  about  twice 
as  much  in  a  range  of  o-ioo.     So  naturally  would  the  others. 
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In  the  October,  1917,  trial  none  of  the  medians  were  the  same; 
in  the  December,  1917,  trial  none  of  the  medians  were  the  same. 
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It  can  also  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  Miss  A  twenty-four 
of  her  second  marks  are  higher  than  her  first  marks;  thirty  of 
Miss  B's  second  marks  are  higher  than  her  first  marks;  in  the  case 
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of  Mr.  Gunther  this  is  true  in  sixteen  cases.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  this?  Here  is  a  probable  explanation:  Miss  B  was  in  better 
physical  condition  the  second  time,  as  she  herself  stated.  In  the 
case  of  all  three  teachers  the  first  reading  was  during  the  rush  of 
school  time;  the  second  was  during  the  Christmas  vacation.  This 
had  its  effect  on  the  marks.  The  physical  condition  of  the  examiner 
certainly  has  its  effect  on  the  ratings  given  themes. 


Miss  A 


MIssB 


Mr.  Guntber 


0.4      S.9     lo-rt 
Fto.  1. — Graph  of  difference  in  the  two  marks 

Miss  A  is  regarded  by  the  students  as  an  easier  marker  than  the 
other  teachers  in  her  department.  Her  median,  80-84,  proves  that 
the  students  are  right  in  their  estimate.  She  is  the  only  one  who 
marked  any  of  these  thirty-five  themes  above  90  per  cent.  This 
partly  explains  why  her  classes  are  overcrowded  when  the  students 
elect  their  English  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  This 
variation  in  marking  a  principal  must  guard  against. 

Several    months    afterward    Mr.    E.    D.    Hewes,    sujjerxising 
I  principal  of  Cobleskill  High  School,  very  kindly  consented  to 

I  help  mc  grade  these  same  thirty-five  themes  by  means  of  the 

I         Hillegas  scale.    The  result  is  given  in  Table  VI. 
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In  case  of  Mr.  Gunther,  seven  marks  were  higher  the  second 
time,  one  was  lower,  and  twenty-seven  were  the  same.  The  median 
of  the  first  rating  was  474;  of  the  second,  474. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hewes,  two  marks  were  higher,  eight  were 
lower,  and  twenty-five  were  the  same.  The  median  of  his  first 
marks  was  474;  of  his  second,  474.  The  two  judges  were  able 
to  agree  on  twelve  themes  in  the  four  trials.  It  would  seem 
then  that  the  Hillegas  scale  produced  the  more  even  rating. 
Mr.  Gunther  has  never  met  Mr.  Hewes,  has  never  worked  in  the 
same  school  system  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  A,  Miss  B, 
and  Mr.  Gunther  have  worked  together  for  five  years,  have  met 
for  conferences,  have  tried  to  adopt  a  percentage  scale  that  would 
do  away  with  as  much  variabilit>'  in  their  ratings  as  possible.  Yet 
the  Gunther-Hewes  ratings  with  the  Hillegas  scale  were  more 
uniform  than  the  Gunther-A-B  ratings  with  the  percentage  scale. 

Let  us  examine  the  ratings  more  carefully.  Let  us  compare  the 
grades  assigned  to  theme  i  with  the  grades  assigned  to  theme  14. 
Miss  A  marked  theme  i,  93  per  cent  and  theme  14,  60  per  cent. 
Miss  B  marked  theme  i,  So  per  cent  and  theme  14,  48  per  cent. 
With  the  Hillegas  scale  the  two  judges  judged  both  to  be  equal 
in  value.  If  we  take  themes  8  and  19,  we  find  that  with  the  Hillegas 
scale  the  two  judges  marked  them  each  time  equal  in  value,  474. 
But  with  the  per  cent  scale  Miss  A  marked  theme  8,  86  per  cent 
and  85  per  cent,  and  theme  19,  73  per  cent  and  82  per  cent.  Miss  B 
marked  theme  8,  61  per  cent  and  62  per  cent,  and  theme  19,  55  per 
cent  and  84  per  cent.  Mr.  Gunther  marked  theme  8,  80  per  cent 
and  70  per  cent,  and  theme  19,  75  per  cent  and  80  per  cent.  The 
variations  in  the  marking  with  the  use  of  the  percentage  scale  in  this* 
case  are  marked.  Here  a  principal  would  have  something  tangible 
to  talk  about  in  his  private  conference  with  his  teacher.  His 
supervision  would  be  intelligent.  Why  did  Miss  B  mark  theme  8 
so  tow  as  61  per  cent?  Why  did  Miss  A  mark  theme  8  so  high  as 
86  per  cent?  Ver)--  likely  as  a  result  of  such  a  conference  these 
two  teachers  would  be  less  radical  in  their  future  markings. 

Going  back  to  the  second  point  of  this  study,  we  see  that  by 
examining  a  set  of  themes  that  have  been  marked  by  a  teacher  a 
principal  can  soon  determine  by  means  of  the  Hillegas  scale  whether 


the  teacher  is  a  careful  marker  or  not.  The  rating  of  themes  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  detected  by  the  principal  in  his  visit  to  the 
classroom;  yet  this  is  very  important.  A  student  ought  to  have 
just  as  much  chance  to  pass  with  one  teacher  as  with  another. 
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Under  the  p)ercentage  system  he  apparently  has  not;  under  the  Hille- 
gas  system  his  chances  would  be  better.  With  a  passing  mark  of 
75  per  cent  the  student  who  wrote  theme  i  would  get  honors  with 
Miss  A  while  the  one  who  wrote  theme  14  would  fail.  Both  themes 
were,  in  the  judgment  of  the  two  examiners  using  the  Hillegas  scale, 
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equal  in  value.  In  October,  1917,  under  Miss  B  the  students 
writing  themes  3, 4, 12, 17,  24,  29,  and  34  would  have  failed,  whereas 
they  would  have  passed  if  they  had  had  either  of  the  other  teacheis. 
That  is,  20  per  cent  of  Miss  B's  class  would  have  been  held  back 
one-half  year  at  Poughkeepsie  High  School  if  the  promotion 
examinations  had  been  held  in  October,  191 7;  whereas  if  they  had 
had  the  other  teachers  they  would  have  passed. 

In  summing  up,  I  find  that  with  the  Hillegas  scale  or  some 
similar  scale  an  experienced  English  teacher  may  anive  at  the 
quality  and  progress  of  the  theme  work  of  students  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  that  with  the  Hill^as  scale  or  some  similar  scale  it  will 
be  possible  to  maintain  more  even  standards  for  promotion  which 
will  be  reasonably  free  from  temporary  moods  or  caprices,  and 
lastly,  that  with  the  Hillegas  scale  the  ratings  given  by  a  group  of 
experienced  English  teachers  to  a  set  of  pupils'  papers  wiH  be  more 
uniform  than  those  given  when  the  per  cent  scale  is  used. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  ENGLISH  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 


CHARLES  SWAIN  THOMAS 
Director  of  English  in  Junior  &nd  Senior  High  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Most  of  US  who  are  in  the  English  teaching  service  entered 
upon  our  work  before  any  elaborate  system  of  vocational  or 
educational  giiidance  was  formulated.  If,  therefore,  we  have 
become  specialists  at  all,  we  have  for  the  most  part  carried  on  our 
special  professional  training  in  the  years  of  active  empIojTnent 
that  have  succeeded  our  normal-school  or  college  days.  Because 
in  the  midst  of  our  routine  we  had  grown  conscious  of  the  need 
of  advice  and  guidance  and  stimulation,  we  have  in  these  recent 
years  sought  diligently  for  the  means  that  would  make  us  more 
intelligent  and  more  efficient  teachers  of  English.  We  have  as  a 
result  of  this  search  discovered  that  many  leaders  among  the  higher 
institutions  had  anticipated  our  demands  and  had  made  provision 
for  the  type  of  instruction  of  which  we  in  our  lack  of  experience 
had  felt  a  most  iirgent  need. 

Perhaps  the  type  of  service  that  has  been  most  generally 
helpful  has  been  the  work  offered  by  the  colleges  in  their  summer 
terms.  For  many  years  the  college  authorities  in  planning  such 
courses  naturally  laid  the  emphasis  upon  content  courses.  They 
tacitly  accepted  the  general  thesis  that  he  who  knows  a  subject 
knows  how  to  teach  it.  A  natural  corollary  to  this  as  applied  to  a 
given  subject  was,  for  example,  that  he  is  the  best  teacher  of 
Latin  whose  mastery  of  the  language  is  most  complete. 

The  modem  point  of  view  continues  to  lay  an  equally  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  mastery  of  subject-matter.  There  is  no 
English  teacher  ^ith  a  lofty  and  intelligent  conception  of  his  task 
who  fails  to  work  daily  and  consistently  to  increase  his  knowledge 
of  literature  and  language.  He  wishes  to  come  into  the  most 
intimate  acquaintanceship  with  the  greatest  thoughts  and  the 
highest  ideas  of  worlds  ancient  and  worlds  modern.  He  wishes 
at  the  same  time  to  acquire  an  increasing  skill  to  express  adc- 
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quately  his  own  deeper  conceptions  and  subtler  emotions.  In 
these  later  years  of  war  and  chaos  he  has,  by  the  very  impetus  of  an 
internecine  environment,  been  induced  to  study  problems  which 
this  new  citizenr>'  in  the  world  has  imposed. 

Many  teachers,  thinking  of  the  new  social  and  patriotic  demands 
which  altered  conditions  have  created,  have  been  keenly  impressed 
with  the  need  for  expert  guidance  in  this  new  field.  They  have 
felt  that  their  private  reading  and  study  have  but  brought  to  them 
the  realization  of  their  own  lack  of  historic  and  sociological  knowl- 
edge. They  have  accordingly  enrolled  in  such  summer-school 
or  extension  courses  as  would  guide  them  in  their  work — not  merely 
the  work  of  having  their  pupils  meet  the  classroom  demands  of  an 
English  period,  but  rather  of  having  these  pupils  within  an  English 
period  receive  the  sort  of  instruction  that  would  prepare  this 
younger  generation  for  citizenship  in  the  federated  world.  Such 
instruction  will  be  at  once  a  preparation  of  the  mind  and  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  spirit — such  a  spiritual  preparation  as  wiU  enable  our 
young  people  to  interpret  sympathetically  such  a  passage  as  the 
wounded  Captain  Lord  Dunsany  addressed  to  an  America  as  yet 
neutral  in  the  preface  to  The  Last  Book  of  Wonder  in  igi6. 

I  do  not  know  where  I  may  be  when  this  preface  is  read To  some 

of  you  m  America  this  may  seem  an  unnecessary  and  wasteful  quarrel,  as 
other  people's  quarrels  often  arc;  but  it  comes  to  this,  that  though  we  are  all 
killed,  there  will  be  songs  again,  but  if  we  were  to  submit  and  so  survive,  there 
could  be  neither  songs  nor  dreams,  nor  any  joyous,  free  things  any  more. 
And  do  not  regret  the  lives  that  are  wasted  among  us,  or  the  v^ork  that  the 
dead  would  have  done,  for  war  is  no  accident  that  man's  care  could  hzxt 
averted,  but  is  as  natural,  though  not  as  regular,  as  the  tides;  as  well  regret 
the  things  that  the  tide  has  washed  away,  which  destroys  and  cleanses  and 
cnimbles,  and  spares  the  minutest  shells 

The  desire  for  this  mental  and  spiritual  growth  the  English 
teachers  in  their  devoted  ser\'ice  will  always  strive  to  cultivate. 
But  the  best  of  the  group  have  come  to  realize  that  they  can 
impart  their  message  with  greater  skill  if  they  can  learn  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  can  master  a  higher  technique  in  their 
teaching.  And  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  professional  courses  in 
English  teacJiing  have  proved  their  undoubted  worth. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  it  took  the  world  of  education  so  long 
to  recognize  the  need  of  this  professional  training  for  those  who 
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teach  in  the  secondary  schools.  In  the  primary  and  elementary 
grades  the  need  was  very  early  felt  and  met.  The  corresponding 
demand  in  the  secondary  group  is  as  yet  but  meagerly  supplied. 
In  centers  where  a  particular  college  or  university  is  in  sym- 
pathetic understanding  with  the  neighboring  school  systems,  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  teacher  training  during  the  school  year. 
Coliimbia,  Harvard,  Chicago,  the  University  of  Peimsylvania,  and 
indeed  practically  all  of  the  larger  colleges  and  the  state  univer- 
sities have  established  both  content  and  professional-training 
courses  where  those  who  are  experienced  in  a  given  field  oflfer 
general  principles  and  detailed  suggestions  that  can  be  carried  over 
by  the  teachers  into  practical  classroom  work- 
in  the  teacher-training  work  at  Cleveland — and  I  am  using 
Cleveland  as  an  illustration  because  I  wish  to  be  concrete  and 
because  I  can  speak  of  work  in  which  I  am  now  very  personally 
interested — a  somewhat  different  system  has  been  evolved  through 
the  co-operative  work  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education.  Together  they  have  founded  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Education.  Financed  and  directly  admin- 
istered by  the  school  board,  the  work  is  at  the  same  time  greatly 
enriched  by  the  services  and  resources  of  the  college. 

While  many  of  the  courses  offered,  both  during  regular  term 
time  (September  to  June)  and  during  the  six  weeks'  summer 
session,  are  academic  courses,  a  large  portion  of  the  work  is 
organized  to  meet  the  direct  professional  needs  of  the  classroom; 
and  no  pains  are  spared  to  bring  to  the  separate  groups  the  sort 
of  help  that  will  improve  the  immediate  teaching  technique  in 
all  the  various  grades  of  service.  The  following  titles  of  courses 
which  were  offered  last  summer  will  illustrate  the  professional 
character  of  the  work  in  English:  (i)  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  first  three  primary  grades;  (2)  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades;  (3)  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
junior  high  school;  (4)  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  senior  high 
school ;  (5)  teaching  English  to  foreigners. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of  this  training  as  developed 
in  the  practice  is  the  work  in  the  observation  schools.  Most  of 
those  members  of  the  faculty  who  conduct  courses,  particularly 
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in  the  summer  school,  do  actual  classroom  teaching  with  pupils 
who  are  doing  regular  school  work  in  the  separate  grades.  The 
theoretical  comment  of  one  hour  accordingly  finds  its  interpretation 
in  a  succeeding  hour.  In  other  words,  the  normal-school  method 
for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  is  readjusted  and  applied 
to  the  training  of  the  secondary  group,  as  well  as  the  primary  and 
intermediate  groups. 

Cleveland  has  this  year  gone  one  step  farther  in  this  type  of 
professional  work.  The  departments  of  English,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  hygiene  have  each  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a  special  director.  A  large  part  of  the  service 
of  the  director  will  be  to  try  to  broaden  the  vision  and  improve 
the  technical  skill  of  each  teacher  in  these  separate  departments. 

Before  this  scheme  can  be  successfully  administered,  it  is  of 
primary  importance  that  the  most  cordial  relationship  be  estab- 
lished between  th^  supervisor  and  the  teaching  stail.  This  incites 
a  re-eocamination  and  a  restatement  of  such  a  relationship. 

Tennyson's  In  Metnoriam  fortunately  supplies  us  with  a  phrase 
which,  in  definiteness  of  expression  and  in  breadth  of  connotation, 
admirably  serves  as  a  basis  for  any  discussion  which  assumes  even 
a  partial  understanding  of  the  mutual  relationship  of  teacher  and 
supervisor.  The  poet,  after  he  has  faced  the  realization  of  the 
baffling  failures  and  the  disappointing  experiences  that  succes- 
sively confront  the  man  who  is  out  on  his  search  for  truths  comes 
finally  to  the  fortimate  point  where  he  is  able  to  say, 

I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 
Is  toil  co-operant  to  &d  end. 

Toil  co-operant  lo  an  end.  This  expression  well  emphasizes  the  two 
general  points  inherent  in  the  relationship  of  teacher  and  super- 
visor. In  the  effort  to  attain  the  provisioned  goal  there  must  be 
toil  and  there  must  be  co-operation. 

WTioever  embarks  on  a  teaching  career  with  the  idea  that  the 
work  is  easy  and  free  from  all  those  elements  of  toil  that  arc 
apparent  in  other  kinds  of  work  has  indeed  failed  to  read  into 
teaching  what  in  fact  the  word  rightfully  connotes.  But  the  ele- 
ment in  this  work  that  most  annoys  and  fatigues  can  in  many  cases 
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be  greatly  reduced  if  teachers  and  sup>ervisors  are  able  to  keep 
before  them  the  significant  ends  to  be  attained.  The  supervisor 
whose  equipment  and  personality  are  of  adequate  measure  will 
endeavor  to  give  to  his  teachers  a  clear  conception  of  both  the 
general  design  and  the  successive  goals  to  be  won.  The  general 
design  is  the  higher  mental  and  spiritual  development  of  the  child 
and  his  potential  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  commimity  and 
the  nation.  Clearly  to  perceive  this,  skilfully  to  impart  its  essence 
to  his  teachers  and  thus  increase  their  power  and  influence  over  their 
pupils — all  this  is  the  function  and  the  privilege  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  positions  of  supervisory  capacity. 

Along  with  this  power  to  prevision  the  whole  design  there 
must  go  the  power  to  know  some  of  the  best  ways  of  winning  each 
successive  goal.  Experience  should  be  of  value  in  teaching 
teachers  **what  weapons  to  select,  what  armor  to  endure,*'  in  order 
that  the  teachers  may  approach  their  task  ''fearless  and  un- 
perplexed." 

Vet  we  must  all  admit  that  this  sense  of  sureness  can  never  be 
fully  realized  in  our  reactions  upon  human  products.  Manufac- 
turers of  a  certain  product  may  reduce  their  working  plans  to  a 
system  that  practically  eliminates  waste  and  failure.  Each  indi- 
vidual entity  is  99.44  per  cent  pure.  We  who  are  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  cannot  attain  this  high  percentage  in  dealing  with 
temperamental  pupils,  but  teachers  and  supervisors  in  conference 
and  co-operation  can  do  much  to  overcome  losses. 

This  conception  of  supervision  exactly  coincides  with  our 
present  notion  for  democracy.  There  should  be  generated  in  any 
co-operative  group,  political,  social,  conuncrcial,  or  educational, 
a  burdening  feeling  of  personal  responsibility.  Where  the  burden 
is  self-imposed  the  sense  of  weight  is  rarely  felt  to  be  oppressive. 
Committees  working  among  themselves  will,  under  wise  direction, 
create  a  spirit  more  helpful  and  produce  a  result  more  valuable 
than  can  possibly  be  seoired  by  the  wisest  autocracy. 

"But,"  the  high  educational  modernist  here  interrupts,  *'we 
must  have  this  imposed  authority  so  that  the  results  in  each  school 
system  may  be  subjected  to  scientific  measurement."  However^ 
the  thing  to  be  measured  must  be  of  measurable  consistency,  and  a 
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great  part  of  English,  being  of  a  highly  spiritualized  context,  does 
not  admit  of  a  purely  objective  judgment.  And  as  we  cannot 
definitely  know  the  value  of  the  teaching  product,  so,  too,  are  we 
often  in  doubt  concerning  the  true  worth  of  the  teacher  himself. 
The  supervisor  of  a  system  may  profitably  take  cognizance  of  the 
objective  de\'ices  that  aid  him  in  his  valuation  of  a  teacher's 
services.  Certain  patent  faults  in  the  teaching  may  be  frankly 
pointed  out  and  constructive  criticism  be  freely  oflFered.  The 
supervisor  may  create  within  his  teaching  corps  a  general  desire 
for  improvement  in  efficiency  by  submitting  to  each  teacher  a  copy 
of  the  Boyce  list  of  desirable  themes  to  consider  in  estimating  the 
value  of  a  teacher's  services. 


THE  BOYCE  EFFICIENCY  RECORD 

A.  Personal  equipment 

I.  General  appearance 
3.  Health 

3.  Voice 

4.  Intellectual  capacity 

5.  Inilialive  and  self-reliance 

6.  Adaptability 

7.  Accuracy 

8.  Industry 

9.  Enthusiasm  and  optimism 

10.  Integrity  and  sincerity 

11.  Self-control 

12.  Promptness 

13.  Tact 

14.  Sense  of  justice 

B.  Social  and  professional  equipment 

15.  Academic  preparation 

16.  Professional  preparation 

17.  Grasp  of  subject-matter 
x8.  Understanding  of  children 

19.  Interest  in  the  life  of  the  school 

20.  Interest  in  the  life  of  the  community 

21.  Ability  to  meet  and  interest  patrons 
23.  Interest  in  lives  of  pupils 

23.  Co-operation  and  loyalty 

24.  Professional  interest  and  growth 

25.  Daily  preparation 
36.  Use  of  English 
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E. 


School  management 

27.  Care  of  light,  heat,  and  ventilation 

38.  Neatness  of  room 

2g.  Care  of  routine 

30.  Discipline  (governing  skill) 

Technique  of  leaching 

31.  Defimteness  and  clearness  of  aim 

32.  Skill  in  habit  formation 

33.  Skill  in  stimulating  thought 

34.  Skill  in  teaching  how  to  study 

35.  Skill  in  questioning 

36.  Choice  of  subject-matter 

37.  Orgamzatioa  of  subject-matter 

38.  Skill  and  care  in  assignment 
3Q.  Skill  in  motivating  work 

40.  Attention  to  individual  needs 

Results 

41.  Attention  and  response  of  the  class 

42.  Growth  of  pupils  in  subject-matter 

43.  General  development  of  pupils 

44.  Stimulation  of  commuoity 

45.  Moral  infiuencc 


A  committee  of  English  teachers  from  the  high  schools  of 
Cleveland  has  recently  approached  this  whole  question  from  a 
different  angle — the  angle  of  self -measurement.  They  have 
worked  upon  the  theory  that  while  the  stimulation  and  constructive 
criticism  of  a  principal,  a  superintendent,  a  supervisor,  or  a  head 
of  a  department  may  be  of  great  inspirational  and  directive  value, 
no  perceptible  improvement  can  be  actually  made  until  the  teacher 
by  his  own  self-analysis  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  merits  and 
defects.  He  may  then  decide  to  seek  suggestions  for  his  emphasis 
and  improvement  and  then  firmly  resolve  to  place  his  efficiency 
upon  a  higher  plane.  Such  decision  will  be  vital  because  it  will 
be  self-imposed.  It  will  be  fraught  with  higher  potentiality  be- 
cause the  teacher  will  feel  himself  to  be  one  of  a  group  communis- 
tically  active  in  self-improvement.  The  specific  questions  which 
follow  are  suggested  as  an  appropriate  guide  to  this  self-scrutiny — 
a  self-scrutiny  that  ought  to  result  in  a  decided  improvement  of 
each  one's  teaching  worth.     In  the  privacy  of  our  inner  sanctuaries 
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we  answer  as  truthfully  as  we  can  our  questionnaire, 
our  pedagogical  selves: 

Stand  still,  my  soul,  in  the  silent  dark 

I  would  question  thee, 
Alone  in  the  shadow  drear  and  stark. 

With  God  and  met 


We  sav  to 


A  SUGGESTED  SCHEME  FOR  SELF- MEASUREMENT 
IN   ENGLISH  TEACHING 

GENERAL  POINTS  IN  PERSONAL  EQUZFUENT 

I.  Am  I  careful  of  ray  personal  appearance? 

3,  Do  I  place  the  right  valuation  on  good  health  ? 

3.  Have  I  initiative  and  resourcefulness? 

4.  Do  I  easily  adjust  myself  10  a  changed  environment  ? 

5.  Am  I  practical  enough  to  give  due  attention  to  light,  heat,  and  venti* 
lation  in  my  classroom  ? 

6.  Do  I  conscientiously  meet  the  demands  for  promptness,  regularity, 
self-control,  integrity,  industry,  loyalty,  and  sincerity? 

7.  Do  I  easily  secure  within  the  schoolroom  a  sense  of  firm  and  kindly 
discipline? 

8.  Am  I  as  frank  and  just  and  courteous  in  my  dealings  with  my  pu[nls 
as  I  expect  them  to  be  with  me  ? 

Q.  Do  I  cultivate  a  breadth  and  versatility  of  interests  that  make  it  easy 
for  me  to  enter  s^tii  pat  helically  into  an  understanding  fellowship  with  those 
whose  life  and  training  are  radically  different  from  my  own  ? 

10.  Do  I  properly  cultivate  my  sense  of  humor  and  freely  share  it  with 
my  pupils  ? 

ti.  Am  I  continually  looking  forward  to  the  great  aim  of  maltir^  each 
one  of  my  pupils  develop  into  a  citizen  worthy  of  America  and  worthy  of  the 
world  ? 

SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ENGUSH  TEACHING 

1.  Am  I  continually  adding  to  my  store  of  literary  knowledge? 

2.  In  my  choice  of  reading  do  I  tend  too  much  or  too  little  toward  the 
current  writers  ?  Could  I  more  profitably  spend  ray  time  in  the  s>'steinatic 
study  of  the  Bible  or  the  classics  ? 

3.  Am  I  growing  more  proficient  in  my  own  power  to  write?  Wotdd 
any  magazine  accept  my  literary  contributions  ? 

4.  Am  I  growing  more  skilful  in  my  use  of  oral  English?  What  spedsl 
defects  should  I  strive  to  overcome  ? 

5.  Have  I  acquired  a  reasonable  mastery  of  my  speaking  voice?  Is  it 
rightly  pitched  for  classroom  work?  Is  it  well  modulated?  Are  my  loocs 
deep  and  fuU  ?    Do  I  enunciate  dearly  ?    Am  I  stire  of  pronunciations  ? 
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6.  Have  I  completely  eliminated  all  errors  of  grammar,  all  provincialisms, 
oU  troublesome  misspellings  ?    Am  I  accurate  without  being  pedantic  ? 

7.  Have  I  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  library  methods  to  direct  my  pupils 
to  an  economical  gaihehog  of  material  for  a  special  project  ? 

S.  Am  I  anxious  to  learn  about  new  mechanical  devices  that  may  be  of 
possible  use  in  the  English  classroom,  such  devices  as  the  filing  cabinet,  or  the 
dictaphone  ? 

9.  Am   I  sufficiently  well  informed  on  nurcnt  events  of  national  and 
itemational  significance  so  that  I  can  be  a  really  helpful  guide  in  educating 
and  girls  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  new  and  larger  citizenship  ? 


RECITATION  PROCEDURE 

I.  In  the  recitation  hour  do  I  at  once  secure  and  steadily  maintain  the 
tention  and  interest  of  my  puj^ils?    If  I  see  the  interest  Hagging,  am  I 

)urceful  in  quickly  rc-arousing  it  ? 

a.  Do  I  have  each  recitation  carefully  previsioned?    Is  it  so  rigidly 
inned  that  I  fail  to  take  advantage  of  unexpected  opportunities  ? 

3.  Do  I  create  a  good  esprit  de  corps? 

4.  Do  I  take  adequate  time  for  the  next  assignment  ? 

5.  Are  the  pupils  constantly  stimulated  to  do  their  best?    And  in  this 
lulation  is  the  problem  of  discipline  largely  solved  f 

6.  Am  I  skilful  in  creating  the  right  atmosphere  for  a  socialized  recitation  ? 

7.  In  my  literature  work  do  I  maintain  an  appropriate  balance  between 
^Intensive  and  extensive  reading  ? 

8.  Do  I  succeed  in  having  all  the  written  work  handed  in  promptly  ?  Am 
I  careful  to  criticize  it  sympathetically  and  constructively  ? 

9.  .\m  I  sufficiently  patient  with  the  slow  and  sufficiently  inspiring  with 
the  bright  ? 

10.  Do  I  early  in  the  term  master  the  name  of  each  pupil,  and  thus  tend 
to  secure  his  confidence  in  my  personal  interest  ?  And  do  I  habitually  use  the 
names  in  my  recitations  ? 

II.  Do  I  know  after  one  month's  time  the  individualities  of  my  pupils, 
particularly  their  points  of  special  interest,  their  points  of  special  strength, 
and  their  special  weaknesses? 

12.  Do  I  call  upon  certain  pupils  too  frequently? 

13.  Am  I  successful  in  supervising  their  study  inside  and  outade  the  class- 
room ?    Are  they  gaining  power  to  work  alone  ? 

14.  Do  my  questions  stimulate  the  highest  type  of  interested  thinking? 
Are  they  broadly  conceived  and  skilfully  phrased,  or  are  they  mere  trivial 
test  questions  ? 

1 5.  Do  I  analyze  the  material  of  English  so  that  I  know  what  subjects 
should  be  taught  by  lecture  ?    By  topical  method  ?    By  questions  ? 

16.  Do  I  make  sufficient  use  of  the  concrete,  or  am  I  too  prone  to  use  the 
abstract  ?    Do  I  make  frequent  and  efficient  use  of  the  blackboard  ? 
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3.  Do  I  make  a  proper  effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  community 
a  knowledge  of  coming  lectures  or  plays  or  moving  pictures  which  will  tend  to 
create  a  finer  spirit  of  culture  and  conduct  ? 

4.  Do  I  find  it  possible  to  enter  heartily  into  work  that  directly  aids  the 
development  of  a  higher  type  of  community  spirit  ? 

5.  Am  I  successful  in  enlisting  such  co-operation  with  parents,  pastors, 
or  special  friends  as  will  develop  the  best  effort  of  eacJi  pupil  ? 

Now  I  am  not  presenting  the  foregoing  with  any  feeling  that 
the  scheme  is  adequate  or  finaL  It  has  not  yet  been  tested.  Its 
obvious  defects  are  many.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  any  one  teacher's  answering  the  questions  cor- 
rectly, even  though  he  answer  each  with  absolute  honesty.  But 
those  particular  teachers  who  have  been  on  the  committee  em- 
phatically assure  me  that  while  this  list  was  being  formulated  they 
consciously,  under  the  direct  impetus  of  the  personal  inquiry, 
greatly  improved  their  individual  teaching  processes.  And  that, 
I  submit,  is  the  most  valuable  testimony  that  can  be  offered. 

The  frank  answering  of  these  questions  should  tend  to  make 
each  teacher  conscious  of  his  more  apparent  deficiencies  and 
immediately  determined  to  gain  from  summer  schools,  from  regular 
graduate  study,  from  travel,  from  books  and  magazines,  from 
friendly  council  with  his  associates,  indeed  from  every  available 
source,  the  kind  of  help  that  will  directly  aid  him  in  his  laudable 
desire  for  the  highest  possible  self -improvement  in  the  field  of 
English  teaching. 
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The  following  tentative  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Composition 
and  Rhetoric  is  herewith  submitted  for  suggestions  and  constructive 
criticism.  All  members  of  the  National  Council  are  in\ited  and  urged 
to  send  in  any  contributions  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Hatfield,  Chicago  Normal  School,  or  to  the  chairman. 

The  publication  of  this  report  has  been  delayed  because  the  first 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  felt  unable  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and 
therefore  resigned  last  November.  After  tr>'ing  in  vain  to  secure 
another  chairman  for  the  subcommittee,  the  chairman  of  the  general 
committee  was  constrained  to  lake  up  this  work  in  February  last.  It 
was  impKJSsible  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  so  communication 
was  necessarily  carried  on  by  mail.  This,  of  course,  still  further  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  report. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  National  Council  a  final  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  EngUsh  will  be  presented. 
Three  tentative  reports  have  already  been  published.  All  members  of 
the  Council  are  urged  to  submit  to  the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees 
or  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  the  general  committee  any  suggestions 
they  may  have  for  the  improvement  of  any  of  these  published  reports. 

Marv  Bird  Fontaine,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  SITBCGMMITTEE  ON  COMPOSITION 

AND  RHETORIC 


I.      SCOPE  OF  THE  REPORT 

I.  In  formulating  its  recommendations  the  committee  has  con- 
sidered of  first  importance  a  statement  of  aims  in  English  composition. 
Whatever  teaching  results  in  effective  expression  of  thought  is  good 
teaching  of  rhetoric  and  compo.sition.  The  formal  side  of  rhetoric — 
that  side  that  is  chiefly  concerned  with  definitions  and  an  abstract  study 
of  principles — is  here  subordinated  to  the  practical  arts  of  effective 
speaking  and  writing.  We  believe  that  the  value  of  rhetoric  teaching 
depends  on  pupils*  ability  to  use  what  they  have  learned.  We  therefore 
have  ejcpressed  our  recommendations  in  terms  of  attainments  rather 
than  knowledge. 
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3.  The  committee  has  been  obliged  to  limit  its  work  to  the  setting  up 
of  minimum  attainments.  These  are  to  be  considered  the  lowest  require- 
ments for  passing  to  a  higher  grade.  A  ver>'  specific  statement  of  this 
principle  is  necessary,  because  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  for  minima 
to  become  maxima.  Every  earnest  teacher  will  constantly  endeavor 
to  bring  each  pupil  to  the  highest  accomplishment  of  which  he  is  capable, 
and  the  committee  wishes  to  give  strong  encouragement  to  this  course 
of  action.  But  it  is  especially  desirable  that  we  establish  some  standard 
of  minimal  attainments  below  which  no  pupil,  except  for  very  special 
reasons,  shall  be  allowed  to  fall.  This  is  the  work  the  committee 
endeavors  to  accomplish. 

3.  This  report  is  not  concerned,  except  incidentally,  with  methods 
or  means  to  accomplish  the  aims  proposed.  Undoubtedly  the  deter- 
mination of  method  is  an  important  object  that  may  most  profitably 
occupy  the  attention  of  future  workers,  but  the  committee  deems  it 
outside  the  limits  of  the  present  undertaking. 

4.  The  genera!  plan  of  procedure  provides  for  a  division  of  the 
elementary-  and  secondary-school  course  into  three  parts,  corresponding 
with  the  elementary-school  period  (or  the  first  six  years  of  school),  the 
junior  high  school  period,  and  the  senior  high-school  period.  The 
committee  does  not  think  it  desirable  at  present  to  attempt  to  set  up 
standards  for  each  vear  of  the  school  course. 


n.      ESSENTIAL   ATTITUDES   AND   SKILLS 

There  arc  a  few  vitally  important  attitudes  which  all  our  children 
in  all  the  grades  should  hold  and  a  few  fundamental  habits  or  skills 
which  they  should  master  more  and  more  perfectly  as  they  advance 
through  school. 

1.  In  the  longer  and  more  forma!  expressions  which  in  school  we 
call  compositions,  pupils  should  retain  the  attitude  toward  language 
which  is  universal  in  the  short  utterances  of  conversation,  viz.,  that 
speech  and  writing  are  means  to  ends,  not  ends  in  themselves.  They 
should  look  upon  all  rhetorical  principles  and  devices  as  means  which, 
having  proved  helpful  to  others  in  accomplishing  purposes  through 
language,  will  probably  help  them  also.  They  should  think  of  rhetoric 
not  as  rhetoric  but  as  a  means  of  gaining  their  own  ends,  quite  as  effective 
outside  as  within  the  classroom. 

In  these  longer  efforts  our  pupils  should  likewise  retain  the  attitude 
toward  the  audience  which  is  characteristic  of  polite  private  conversa- 
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tion- — respectful  and  kindly  aggressiveness,  an  interest  in  the  thought 
and  in  the  audience's  reception  of  it  which  completely  banishes  self- 
consciousness.  Thus  may  they  find  pleasure  in  public  speech  and  in 
writing,  as  most  do  in  conversation-  This  attitude  toward  the  audience 
includes  constant  thoughtfulness  of  the  knowledge^  interests,  and 
prejudices  of  the  audience. 

2.  Our  children  should  have  the  habit  of  forecasting  what  they  are 
about  to  say  before  uttering  or  writing  the  first  sentence.  The  elaborate- 
ness of  the  plan  may  vary,  according  to  the  circumstances,  from  the  simple 
mental  formulation  of  two  or  three  points  to  the  formal  written  brief; 
but  to  have  a  fairly  clear  notion  (a)  of  what  is  to  be  said  and  (b)  of  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  material  should  be  kabUttal. 

In  the  choice  of  what  to  say  children  should  constantly  become 
more  skilful.  They  should  be  even  more  solicitous  to  include  those 
details  and  illustrations  which  will  help  to  accomplish  their  purposes 
than  to  omit  all  those  which  will  be  of  little  or  no  5er\-ice.  They  should 
habitually  ask  themselves,  Have  1  anything  here  which  b  not  needed  ? 
Have  I  details,  arguments,  illustrations  which  will  move  my  audience 
as  I  wish?  Throughout  the  school  life  application  of  these  criteria 
should  steadily  grow  more  discriminating. 

Orderliness,  loo,  should  result  from  the  forecasting.  Orderliness  is 
so  large  a  factor  in  effectiveness  that  no  one  doubts  the  necessity  of 
securing  it,  not  only  in  any  indiWdual  theme  under  consideration,  but 
also  as  a  habit.  As  the  pupils  mature,  mere  freedom  from  jumbling 
may  blossom  into  skill  in  making  the  most  ejective  arrangement 
of  ideas. 

3-  Finally,  our  children,  even  in  the  primary  grades,  must  habitually 
speak  and  write  clear,  unified  sentences.  Too  much  insistence  cannot 
be  placed  upon  this  essential.  Sentences  obscured  by  misplaced  modi- 
fiers and  wrongly  related  pronouns,  the  "nm-on"  sentence,  the  "comma 
fault,"  the  use  of  a  subordinate  clause  or  participial  phrase  as  a  sen- 
tence— these  arc  some  of  the  glaring  errors  familiar  to  every  English 
teacher.  They  must  be  eradicated  before  we  can  have  effective  writing 
or  5p>eaking.  With  maturity  of  thought  and  continual  practice  in  expres- 
sion will  come  the  more  varied  and  complex  sentence-forms  and  the  more 
artistic  combinations  of  them  which  secure  ease  and  force.  But  these 
added  graces  of  e.xpression,  so  far  as  they  do  come,  are  largely  independent 
of  teaching— at  least  of  ordinary  rhetoric  instruction.  The  teacher's 
demand  is  for  clear,  imified  sentences. 
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m.      STANDARDS   OF   ATTAINMENT 

The  committee  recommends  the  following  standards  as  mmimum 
essentials  for  pupils  completing  the  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  years  of 
school  respectively.  That  these  standards  may  be  as  concrete  and 
specific  as  possible  some  specimens  of  pupils'  work  are  included  for 
illustration.  These  sf)ecimens  have  been  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of 
schools  and  represent  actual  schoolroom  practice.  They  are  not,  and 
are  not  intended  to  be,  excellent,  since  we  are  here  proposing  minimum 
essentials  only.  Some  samples  of  work  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  mini- 
mum requirements  are  also  included.  In  the  case  of  oral  compositions 
the  pupils'  efforts  were  taken  down  and  transcribed  by  students  of  the 
commercial  departments. 

I.  Attainments  ai  the  end  oj  the  sixih  school  year. — Children  should 
have  ability 

a)  To  tell  orally  in  orderly  fashion  a  personal  experience  and  to 
use  concrete  details  in  telling  such  a  story.  The  following  story  is 
acceptable : 

When  I  was  about  seven  years  old  we  had  a  dressmaker  at  our  house.  I 
was  teasing  her  and  she  got  road  and  hit  mc  on  the  fingers  with  her  scissors. 
She  made  me  mad.  When  we  were  eatiiig  dinner  I  was  through  first.  The 
dressmaker  had  four  pennies  in  her  apron  pocket,  and  so  when  she  was  not 
looking  I  took  her  pennies  and  buried  them  in  the  back  lot.  Wlicn  she  was 
ready  to  go  home  that  evening  she  said,  "I  must  have  lost  my  pennies  that  I 
was  going  to  buy  stamps  with."  I  got  scared  and  went  out.  About  a  week 
after  I  dug  them  up  and  spent  ihem. 

The  next  story  contains  too  many  irrelevant  details  to  be 
passable: 

One  time  when  we  lived  up  on  the  hill  some  of  my  uncles  and  aunts  were 
there  helping  my  mother  peel  pwachcs  that  day,  and  Farcl  Hutchinson  and 
Willie  5rightwcU  came  along  and  wanted  me  to  go  and  hunt  paT^paws  with 
them.  I  said  I  couldn't  go,  so  I  went  in  and  got  Dad's  shotgun  shells  out  of 
a  dresser  drawer  and  it  was  raining  that  day  too.  I  took  the  shells  out  on  the 
walk  and  took  the  shot  out  and  then  the  powder  out.  I  got  mc  a  match  and 
thought  the  powder  would  burn  like  paper  hut  when  I  lit  it  it  all  burned  at 
one  time  and  the  fire  blew  in  my  eyes  until  I  couldn't  see  an>'thing.  I  ran  up 
the  steps  and  hollcrecl  for  my  mother.  She  came  to  the  door  and  asked  me 
what  was  the  matter.  I  told  her  that  the  fire  had  blown  in  my  eyes  until  I 
couldn't  open  them.  They  put  me  to  bed  and  some  lady  came  in  and  wanted 
to  put  a  wet  rag  on  my  face,  but  my  mother  wouldn't  let  her.  My  mother  was 
scared  so  bad  and  so  she  called  a  doctor,  and  the  doctor  she  called  could  not 
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come  and  said  be  would  send  two  other  docton  and  thejr  came  and  put  some 
medicine  in  my  eyes  that  fdt  right  cool,  and  just  in  a  few  days  my  eyes  got  aU 
right.     I  had  to  wear  glasses  about  a  week. 

h)  To  tell  in  orderly  sequence  the  incidents  of  a  simple  stoiy^  such 
as  one  of  the  Robin  Hood  stories. 

c)  To  report  clearly  and  accurately  definite  obser\'ations  made  in 
nature  study,  geography,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  or  kindred 
subjects— e.g.,  "How  I  Tested  Seed  Cora,"  or  "What  We  Did  to  Make 
Cocoa." 

d)  To  write  a  paragraph  of  connected  and  unified  thought  on  a 
definitely  limited  topic,  such  as  "How  Men  in  Washin^on's  Time 
Dressed,"  or  "How  to  Make  a  Raft."  General  subjects,  such  as 
^'Springtime,"  "Trees,"  "Our  Song  Birds,"  should  be  avoided  because 
they  cannot  be  adequately  developed  in  a  short  composition.  Such 
assignments  tend  to  produce  hasty  generalizations  and  confusion  of 
thought. 

Each  paragraph  should  consist  of  unified  sentences.  Excessive  use 
of  and^  so,  and  then  should  be  discouraged. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  acceptable: 

To  make  marshmallow  chocolate  fudge  you  take  two  cups  of  su^ar,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa,  a  piece  of  butter  the  sizt  of 
a  walnut,  and  two  tablespoonfub  of  marshmallow  cream.  Mix  the  cocoa, 
butter,  milk,  and  sugar  together.  After  mixed  put  it  on  the  stove  and  let  it 
boil  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  when  dropped  in  water.  Then  take  it  off  the 
stove  and  butter  a  platter.  Then  mix  the  marshmallow  cream  with  the  butta, 
sugar,  milk,  and  cocoa,  and  beat  until  it  begins  to  stiffen.  Pour  on  the  platter 
and  cut  in  squares  before  it  hardens. 

In  Washington's  time  m«i  dressed  very  different  from  the  way  they  do 
now.  They  wore  three  cornered  hats  made  out  of  velvet  or  satin,  and  had 
lace  edges.  Their  hair  was  worn  long  and  tied  back  with  gold  or  silver  orna- 
ments. Often  they  wore  wigs  or  powdered  the  hair.  They  wore  a  vest  made 
out  of  velvet  or  silk,  and  had  a  long  cape  over  their  shoulders.  They  wore 
pants  that  just  came  to  their  knees.  Sil\'cr  or  gold  buckles  trimmed  their 
garters.  They  had  silk  stockings  of  all  different  colors.  High  heeled  shoes 
made  out  of  patent  leather  with  gold  or  silver  buckles  on  them,  were  always 
worn.    They  carried  gold  or  silver  snuffboxes. 

The  following  paragraph  made  up  of  sentences  disconnected  in 

thought  is  not  passable: 

Birds'  Homes 

The  birds  build  their  homes  in  different  places  and  in  different  ways. 
They  try  to  get  their  nests  up  high  in  the  trees  so  that  the  cats  will  not  bother 
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them.  Most  of  the  birds  have  sweet  voices.  The  birds  have  different  ways 
of  calling  their  mates.  The  sparrow  stays  in  the  north  at  winter  time.  Most 
of  the  birds  go  south  to  spend  the  winter,  and  they  return  to  the  north  at 
summer  time. 

e)  To  write  a  social  letter.  This  letter  should  be  arranged  in  con- 
ventional form,  and  should  be  individual  and  interesting.  The  following 
is  acceptable: 

1527  Fourth  Avenue,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Feb.  8,  X91Q 
Deak  Mothea: 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines  before  I  go  to  work.  I  am  making 
a  chicken  coop.  On  Saturday  evening  some  one  stole  seven  of  our  hens  and 
one  rooster.    We  are  going  to  &nd  out  who  did  it. 

I  think  I  will  be  home  for  Easter  and  some  one  should  come  to  the  station 
and  help  me  home.    I  am  going  to  bring  you  twelve  dozen  eggs  and  some  butter. 

We  are  all  fine  out  here  so  far.  Aiberla  has  a  bad  cold,  but  is  getting  better 
now.  She  is  in  bed  and  Aunt  Lizzie  is  going  to  keep  her  in  or  she  might  get 
the  Flu. 

We  were  in  town  yesterday  and  got  some  things  that  we  needed.  I  got 
a  nice  pair  of  shoes  for  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Well  I  must  be  closing,  for  I  must  get  at  my  chicken  coop. 

Your  loving  son, 

Charley 


3.  AUainmenis  ai  the  end  of  the  ninth  school  year, — At  this  level  of 
the  work  the  attainments  prescribed  for  the  6rst  six  years  should  be 
made  the  basis  for  a  broader  and  more  advanced  treatment  of  both  oral 
and  written  composition.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  work 
of  English  teaching  is  an  organic  whole,  in  which  each  part  must  func- 
tionally co-operate  with  the  other  parts.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
what  children  in  this  stage  have  already  learned,  advanced  work  will 
be  hampered  by  needless  repetition  or  unbridged  abysses.  Therefore 
a  very  careful  study  of  preceding  recommendations  is  essential  to  the 
most  economical  raaster>'  of  those  that  follow. 

By  the  end  of  the  ninth  school  year  children  should  be  able 
a)  To  tell  effectively  a  p>er3onal  experience,  some  incident  from  a 
motion-picture  show,  or  from  a  story  read.  In  each  case  the  object  of 
the  telling  is  to  interest  some  p)articu]ar  audience.  Pupils  should  feel 
that  the  character  of  the  selection  to  be  told,  the  choice  of  details,  and 
the  use  of  words  are  closely  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  hearers.  This 
point  of  view  should  never  be  lost. 
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The  narrative  should  be  free  from  excessive  use  of  and^  so,  then, 
and  er.  There  should  be  sufficient  concreteness  to  make  the  story 
vivid,  and  all  detail  should  have  an  organic  connection  with  the  theme 
of  the  story.  The  incidents  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  lead  naturally 
to  a  climax.  Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  ending  of  the 
story. 

The  following  example  is  good: 

When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  used  to  belong  to  the  Boys*  Choir  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church.  Every  summer  the  people  in  the  church  con- 
tributed money  to  send  the  boys  on  a  little  camping  trip,  and  the  camp  was 
on  White  Lake  in  Michigan.  I  got  permission  to  go  and  went  up  there.  I 
had  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  he  was  up  there  too.  One  night  we  were  on 
what  you  would  now  call  kitchen  police.  We  would  have  to  wash  and  diy 
the  dishes  and  set  the  tables  and  wait  on  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  do  other 
things.  It  was  at  night  and  wc  were  washing  the  dishes.  Most  of  the  boys 
bad  gone  to  the  town  about  three  miles  away.  There  was  a  fair  there  that 
night  and  most  of  the  boys  had  gone.  We  got  done  with  the  dishes  about 
half-past  eight  so  we  decided  to  go  to  town  too.  We  got  there  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  fun,  and  then  we  started  home.  In  this  town  they  had  a  curfew  and 
this  curfew  rang  at  half-past  nine.  We  got  about  half  way  out  of  the  town 
when  this  curfew  rang  and  in  this  town  if  children  under  fourteen  are  out  on 
the  street  after  half-past  nine  why  you  were  liable  to  get  into  trouble.  Wc 
hurried  as  fast  as  we  could  and  in  our  hurry  we  forgot  which  road  to  lake. 
Finally  we  came  to  the  railway  station  and  we  asked  the  station  agent  if  be 
knew  the  way  to  our  camp,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  know  anything  about  iU 
It  was  very  dark  and  there  were  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  it  was 
kind  of  spooky.  We  got  about  two  and  a  half  miles  toward  home  and  then 
wc  came  to  another  camp  that  was  right  near  ours,  so  we  knew  that  wc  were 
on  the  right  road  and  after  a  while  we  came  to  our  camp.  We  were  just  about 
to  give  a  sigh  of  relief  when  a  light  flashed  in  our  eyes  and  there  were  two 
men  there  holding  an  electric  flashlight.  They  were  a  couple  of  the  men  in 
the  camp.  Some  of  the  boys  hadn't  gotten  back  yet  and  they  were  rather 
anxious,  so  each  one  that  came  along  they  would  flash  the  light  and  check  them 
oflf.  So  we  got  into  camp  and  this  time  we  got  our  sigh  of  relief  out  without 
any  trouble. 

The  next  example  fails  because  it  lacks  unity: 

The  Faculty  Games  Committee  at  a  meeting  the  other  day  one  of  the 
topics  they  discussed  was  whether  our  high  school  should  have  a  football  team. 
Football  is  the  sport  that  is  played  by  all  the  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  It's  about  the  manliest  game  of  all  the  American  games.  We 
have  never  put  up  a  team  in  this  here  sport.  Mr.  Ross,  our  coach,  tried  to  get 
a  team.    We  never  had  a  team  and  all  the  fellows  are  kind  of  raw  and  ihey 
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>inclhing  similar.    Under  this  write  a  list  of  mistakes  you  make,  such  as 
margins,   spelling,  piinctualion,   possessivcs,   "and"  sentences,   and  double 
sentences. 
L  Our  High  School  Lunch  Room 

r  At  the  southern  end  of  our  High  School  building  is  the  lunch  room.  At 
present  it  is  the  largest  and  best  lighted  school  lunch  room  in  the  city.  The 
pupils  cooperate  with  those  in  charge  in  keeping  it  dean  and  in  order.  Each 
one  when  he  has  finished  his  meal  takes  his  dishes  to  a  table  used  for  that 
purpose,  or.  if  he  brings  his  dinner,  places  all  paper  in  a  basket  provided  for 
them.  Thus,  when  the  last  leave  the  room  all  dishes  and  litter  are  gathered 
up,  and  the  room  is  in  good  order. 

An  Evening  Gown 
While  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  get  an  idea  of  how  I  wanted  my  new 
rcning  dress  made  I  suddenly  stopped,  for  there  in  a  shop  window  was  the 
model  I  had  in  mind.  The  fiimsy  rolls  of  yellow  satin  draped  here  and 
lerc  around  the  hips  gave  it  the  popular  air  of  today.  The  bodice  of  this  frock 
ras  covered  with  shiny  rhincstoncs  that  glittered  like  diamonds  as  the  sun- 
[ht  shoQc  on  them.  The  dainty  little  sleeves  were  of  soft  chiffon,  caught  at 
le  top  with  little  rosebuds.    It  was  the  sweetest  dress  I  ever  saw. 

e]  To  describe  orally  and  in  writing  a  familiar  object,  such  as  an 
attractive  store  window,  a  picture,  or  a  person  (appearance).  Accu- 
racy, clearness,  and  vividness  are  Che  objects  to  be  sought  in  such  a 
description.  The  value  of  apt  words,  especially  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
advcrl>s,  should  be  emphasized. 

/)  To  give  a  digest  of  a  good  magazine  article  on  some  subject  within 
le  student's  comprehension.    The  student  should  make  the  main 
points  stand  out  clearly. 
^H     g)  To  write  a  social  and  a  business  letter. 
^H     The  following  examples  of  social  letters  are  acceptable: 


ad' 


»: 


32S  East  179TH  Street,  New  York 

^        „  Oct.  3,  1918 

Dear  Bob,  "     ' 

Last  night  while  looking  over  the  evening  paper  I  suddenly  came  across 
'fhat  picture  of  you  with  the  interesting  line  of  writing  that  told  you  had  received 
the  tennis  club  medal.  It  certainly  sounds  good  to  say  that  Bob  FuUerlon  is 
now  the  champion  of  the  Spartan  Club.  It  looks  as  though  I'll  have  to  hurry 
up  and  get  a  medal  too.  I  am  going  to  try  for  the  basket  ball  team  and  also 
for  the  swimming  contest  in  which  I  may  be  able  to  get  a  medal. 

Well.  Bob,  as  there  is  a  stack  of  lessons  staring  me  in  the  face  I  am  afraid 
^^1  shall  have  to  stop  my  writing.  But  I  do  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  of 
^MDur  success.  Sincerely  yours, 

^K  PCCCY 

M  -  - \ 
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As  in  preceding  years,  the  formal  study  of  rhetorical  principles  is 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
actual  speaking  and  writing  needs  of  students  according  to  their  maturity. 
In  the  interest  of  economy  of  time  the  committee  recommends  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  rhetorical  teaching  that  does  not  directly  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  students'  thinking,  speaking,  or  writing. 

By  the  end  of  the  secondary-school  course  students  should  have 
ability 

a)  To  make  an  outline  of  heads  and  subheads  that  will  adequately 
and  logically  summarize  a  well-organized  chapter  in  a  reference  book  or 
a  good  magazine  article. 

The  following  outline  is  acceptable: 

"The  Greatest  Port  in  the  World" 
(From  The  Independent^  March  2g,  191 9) 

I.  Harbor  strike 

I.  Cause  of  the  trouble 
n.  The  working  port 

1 .  Time  of  building 

2.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Development  Commission 
a)  Commissioner's  Rcpwrt 

m.  The  problem  one  of  legal  organization 

1.  Situation  of  the  port 

2.  QuestioD  of  authority 

3.  Early  history 
IV.  Treaty  of  1S34  and  Bi-Statc  Commission 

I.  The  amendments 
V.  New  York  City 

1.  Size 

2.  Necessary  port  improvements 
VI.  The  owners 

I.  Zoning  principle 

b)  To  make  an  outline  of  heads  and  subheads  as  a  g\iide  for  speaking 
or  writing  on  a  limited  topic. 

The  first  example  given  below  is  acceptable; 

A  Room  for  Seniors 

(In  the  high  school  to  which  this  applies  the  Seniors  are  not  required  to 
spend  their  study  hours  in  the  study  hall,  as  lower  classmen  do.    They  are 
free  to  go  where  they  please  except  during  recitations.) 
I.  The  need  for  a  Senior  room 
I.  Senior  privileges 

a)  Restrictions  on  those  privileges 
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2.  What  the  Seniors  do  with  thdr  study  hall  periods 

a)  Need  for  study  by  Seniors 

b)  Seniors  do  not  wish  to  study  on  the  stieeis 
j.  A  room  for  Seniors  the  ooly  solution 

n.  Advantages  of  a  Senior  room 

1.  More  private  study  for  Seniors 

2.  Social  advantages 

III.  The  dining  room  may  be  used  for  a  Senior  room 
I.  Seniors  can  go  in  and  out  without  disturbing  other  classes 
a.  There  is  room  for  all  Seniors  in  this  room 

3.  It  is  desired  by  all  Seniors 

IV.  Need  for  every  Senior  to  talk  and  work  for  this  room 

The  next  outline  fails  because  it  lacks  organization : 

Military  Training  in  the  High  School  Should  Be  Elective 

1.  Compulsory  military  training  prevents  boys  from  working  in  the 
noons. 

2.  Some  boys  in  the  high  school  are  unable  to  buy  uniforms  on  account 
of  the  high  cost. 

3.  Most  of  the  officers  are  incompetent. 

4.  The  health  of  the  boys  is  impaired  by  eating  such  hasty  lunches  before 
driU. 

5.  Mihtary  training  here  does  not  benefit  boys  mentally,  physically,  or 
morally. 

6.  The  League  of  Nations  will  prevent  future  wars. 

7.  There  are  three  million  men  who  have  recently  had  training  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

8.  A  majority  of  boys  in  oiir  high  school  do  not  desire  military  training. 

c)  To  tell  orally  a  short  story  so  that  the  main  characters,  the  plot, 
and  the  climax  will  be  developed  sufficiently  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
audience. 

d)  To  speak  effectively  without  notes  on  some  school  or  dvic 
subject  with  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  obscure  points — for  eiample, 
to  give  an  explanation  of  some  new  regulation  of  the  school,  an  account 
of  how  glass  is  made  by  machinery,  or  the  reason  for  the  increase  of  the 
water  rate.  Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  persuasive 
argimient,  such  as  urging  other  students  to  join  the  school  athletic  asao- 
dationf  soliciting  support  of  the  school  paper,  or  making  a  plea  for 
co-operation  with  the  city  officials  In  keeping  the  city  clean. 

e)  To  respond  readily,  definitely,  and  fully  to  questions  about  boc^s 
read,  magazine  articles  assigned,  and  experiments  and  observations 
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made.  Many  students  in  the  Senior  classes  of  the  secondary  schools 
as  well  as  college  students  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  ability  to  respond 
intelligently  and  intelligibly  to  questions  about  what  they  are  supposed 
to  know.  Monosyllabic  or  fragmentary  answers  and  obscure  or  irrele- 
vant ones  are  too  often  accepted  by  teachers  who  despair  of  getting 
anything  better.  Surely  the  teachers  of  English,  in  co-operation  with 
other  departments  of  the  school,  should  earnestly  labor  to  remedy  this 
condition,  and  should  make  one  of  the  requirements  of  graduation  from 
the  secondary  school  the  ability  to  answer  adequately  and  in  decent 
English  a  definite  question. 

/)  To  collect  material  for  a  paper  of  i.ooo  or  1,500  words  on  a  prop*- 
erly  limited  subject  within  the  student's  knowledge,  to  organize  this 
material,  and  to  write  a  final  version  free  from  gross  errors  in  sentence 
structure,  spelling,  and  punctuation  (see  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Mechanics  of  Writing).  This  paper  should  show  careful  organization 
of  each  paragraph,  as  well  as  .of  the  whole.  Paragraphs  should  be 
coherent  and  unified,  and  so  related  by  the  use  of  connectives  and  con- 
nective expressions  that  the  turns  of  thought  shall  be  clear. 

g)  To  write  a  business  letter  in  resjxjnse  to  a  given  situation,  such 
as  refusing  to  accept  a  workbench  or  a  football  of  a  different  style  from 
the  one  ordered.    Such  a  letter  should  be  clear,  dignified,  and  courteous. 

h)  To  write  an  interesting  social  letter  in  which  personal  details 
and  vividness  bring  out  the  personality  of  the  writer. 

NoU. — On  account  of  the  greater  length  of  compositions  demanded  in  the 
upper  years  of  the  secondar>'  school  it  is  not  practicable  to  include  illustrative 
material  in  this  part  of  the  report. 

1)  To  distinguish  accurately  between  the  following  words  and  others 
that  individual  teachers  find  are  commonly  misused: 

allusion,  illusion;  affect,  effect;  can.  may;  emigrate,  immigrate;  healthy, 
healthful,  wholesome;  proof,  evidence;  liable,  likely;  majority,  plurality; 
principal,  principle;  statue,  statute,  stature;  abihty,  capacity;  amount, 
quantity,  number;  let,  leave,  allow;  less,  fewer,  smaller;  many,  much;  among, 
between;  like,  as;  except,  without,  unless;  differ  from,  differ  with;  character, 
reputation;  loan,  lend;  salary,  wages,  remuneration;  statement,  asserlion; 
proposal,  proposition;  affirm,  state,  declare;  aggravate,  irritate;  balance, 
rest,  remainder;  custom,  habit;  mad,  angry;  grand,  gorgeous,  awful,  splendid, 
elegant,  lovely,  magnificent,  nice;  man,  gentleman;  woman,  lady;  plenty, 
abundance;  culculate,  intend,  allow;  start,  begin,  commence;  allude  to,  refer 
to,  mention;  suspect,  anticipate,  ejtpecl;  mutual,  common;  pitiful,  pitiable; 
bu^ess,  vocation,  profession;    compassion,  pity,  sympathy;    patience,  for- 
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bearance;  respectful,  respectable.  re^>cctivc;  fundamental,  elementary; 
superficial;  exquisite;  magnanimous,  generous;  wit,  humor,  comedy,  fun, 
farce;  knowledge,  information;  science,  art,  skill. 


tV.      A  FINAL  WORD 

Too  great  insistence  on  formal  rhetoric  in  the  secondary  school  is 
not  desirable.  The  students  who  leave  the  school  for  college  will  con- 
tinue their  work  in  English,  while  those  who  do  not  go  to  college  need 
practice  in  using  their  mother-tongue  with  clearness  and  force  in  the 
everyday  situations  of  life.  Many  less  experienced  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  are  inclined  to  bring  into  their  classes  the  methods  they  have 
inherited  from  college  professors,  and  instead  of  using  their  college  courses 
as  a  background  they  are  inclined  to  reproduce  them.  They  are  likely 
to  require  of  immature  students  flights  of  imagination  and  pretentious 
themes  for  which  they  are  unprepared.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
teachers  who  have  sufficient  initiative  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  actual 
conditions  and  needs  of  their  students  find  that  the  letter,  the  occa- 
sional article  on  some  subject  of  real  life-interest,  and  the  pithy  and 
forceful  talk  are  forms  of  composition  that  appeal  to  all  students  and 
that  all  need  to  master.  Few  secondary  students  need  more  than  these 
practical  and  reasonable  exercii»es. 

Dudley  H.  MaES 

Cyrus  L.  Hoopek 

RoLLo  W.  Brown 

Elizabeth  Hodgson 

Mary  Bird  Fontaine,  Chairman 


We  can  all  remember  the  time  when  a  bored  teacher,  mechanicaUy 
going  through  a  process  repeated  an  almost  incredible  number  of  times, 
wouid  measure  out  an  English  assignment  in  this  way:  "  For  tomorrow 
read  the  next  thirty  pages  in  Ivanhoe,  and  be  ready  to  answer  promptly 
the  questions  which  you  may  now  lake  from  my  dictation."  There  are 
always  such  people  to  take  the  joy  out  of  life — or  out  of  a  book.  It 
mattered  little  to  that  well-meaning  pedagogue  whether  the  thirtieth 
page  left  the  Disinherited  Knight  just  about  to  select  the  Queen  of  Love 
and  Beauty.  If  the  curious  students  read  on  to  find  out  whom  he  chose 
they  were  sure  to  become  interested  and  read  still  farther.  This  always 
resulted  in  a  tragedy,  because  the  inevitable  questions  were  forgotten. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  students  were  content  to  read  just  the  allot- 
ment assigned,  and  to  them  the  book  remained  merely  a  certain  number 
of  pages  which  would  eventually  be  read. 

Happily  those  days  are  over  or  on  the  wane,  and  we  now  want  our 
students  to  read  farther  and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  "to  want  some  more." 
We  are  eager  that  they  make  friends  with  the  authors  and  sec  the  char- 
acters of  their  stories  as  real  flesh-and-blood  people. 

If  not  rightly  treated  pictures  become  a  bore  and  a  burden,  but  if 
judiciously  handled  an  abundance  of  illustrative  material  can  be  used 
in  producing  the  results  we  want,  not  alone  in  the  study  of  the  classics, 
but  in  the  oral  work  which  is  at  last  taking  its  proper  place  in  the  English 
course. 

During  the  study  of  any  of  the  classics  it  is  good  to  have  on  the  table 
or  bookshelves  of  the  classroom  as  many  as  possible  of  the  works  of  the 
author  and  other  books  written  about  him.  Even  if  the  students  just 
glance  through  these  books  without  reading  them,  they  will  gain  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  author's  writings  and  also  of  his  worth  from  the 
number  of  critics  who  have  written  in  appreciation  of  him.  After 
class  one  day,  during  the  reading  of  Ivanhoe,  a  boy  came  up  to  the 
bookshelf  over  which  hung  a  picture  of  Scott,  apparently  surve>'ing  his 
books.  The  boy's  eye  traveled  over  the  long  rows  of  volumes  and  then 
respectfully  gazed  at  the  picture.  "He  wrote  a  lot,  didn't  he?"  the 
boy  commented  after  a  minute.    "  Are  any  of  them  as  good  as  the  one 
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we  are  reading  ?  "  Assured  that  there  were  others  jiast  as  good,  the  boy 
went  away  with  a  cop>'  of  Kenihportk  under  his  arto. 

The  students  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  a  book  and  its  author  if  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  the>'  take  an  imaginary  tnp  to  the  author's 
country  and  borne,  especially  if  the  book  is  filled  with  the  local  cotor  of 
his  native  place — or  take  a  joume>'  with  the  author  if  hts  story  is  fla- 
vored with  his  travels.  If  these  travelogues  come  on  cffal-compoatioa 
days,  no  time  is  taken  from  the  reading  and  modi  aest  is  added  to  the 
oral  topics.  The  work  thus  pUmned  will  be  mote  intocsting  if  the 
students  who  arc  responsible  for  different  parts  of  the  trip  illustiate  th^ 
topics  by  pictures. 

But  where  shall  we  find  such  material  ?  Thb  is  especially  difficult 
in  a  small  town  whose  library  will  render  very  little  aid.  If  the  students 
are  urged  to  secure  Clustrations  for  the  books,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  many  will  bring  them  from  home.  Sometimes  they  will  find 
there  pictures  which  before  had  borne  no  significance  to  them.  When 
we  began  reading  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  last  year  I  asked  the 
dasA  to  bring  ill  us  L  rations.  The  next  day  a  small  boy,  puffing  aCnd  pant- 
ing, lugged  in  a  huge  volume  of  Dore*s  illustrations.  '*There!"  he  said, 
as  he  dropped  the  book  heavily  on  the  desk,  "  that  has  always  been  oo 
the  parlor  table,  but  I  never  knew  before  what  the  pictures  were." 

There  are  many  other  sources  for  this  illustrative  material.  One 
may  obtain  small  blue  prints  or  postcards  which  may  be  effectively  used 
by  projecting  them  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a  balopticon-  If  the  school 
is  not  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  balopticoOf  <me  may  borrow  many 
lantern  slides  from  most  state  educational  departments. 

The  two  most  enthusiastic  classes  I  ever  had  were  the  ones  who  made 
illustrated  editions  of  the  Odyssey.  Competition  immediately  arosCr 
and  each  class  endeavored  to  produce  a  better  scroll  than  the  rival 
When  we  had  finished  the  study  of  the  Odyssey,  those  classes  knew  more 
about  the  ancient  Greek  religion,  life,  and  bookmaking  than  they  would 
in  any  other  way.  Every  point  was  carefully  considered  by  each  class 
to  prevent  the  other  class  from  finding  a  flaw  in  their  work.  Each 
student  took  a  real  interest,  for  he  had  something  to  do,  and  there  were 
many  consultations  and  much  "research  work."  The  material  was 
furnished  and  the  work  was  done  entirely  by  the  students, 

A  clerk  at  the  ribbon  counter  of  one  of  the  stores  gave  us  the  paper 
roll  on  which  ribbon  had  been  wound.  To  support  the  ends  of  the  scroll 
two  of  the  boys  cut  small  round  sticks  upon  which  they  fastened  gilded 
"comua"  or  knobs.    The  illustrations  were  drawn  on  slips  of  paper  of 
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iinifonn  size  and  pasted  on  the  scrolls  by  students  who  had  not  otherwise 
contributed.  It  was  certainly  interesting  and  amusing  to  note  the 
variety  of  ideas  which  the  different  artists  had.  In  some  cases  the 
pictures  were  quite  artistically  done,  but  I  think  the  really  best  ones 
were  the  straight-line  drawings  in  which  every  line  counted  and  was  most 
expressive.  But  in  all  cases  the  essential  points  were  there — Mercury 
always  had  his  wand,  winged  cap,  and  sandals,  and  Minerva  her  char- 
acteristic headgear.  After  the  pictures  were  pasted  other  students 
printed  above  them  the  story  of  the  Odyssey,  which  had  been  briefly 
and  humorously  written  in  a  twentieth-ccntur>'  setting.  Then  when 
the  ends  of  the  scroll  had  been  painted  and  the  "titulus"  or  title  pasted 
on  the  first  page,  the  work  was  done,  and  you  cannot  imagine  with  what 
pride  those  Freshmen  exhibited  their  productions. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  turn  quickly  to  a  source  for  the  illustrative 
material.  In  the  list  that  follows  I  have  set  down  the  materal  that  I 
have  used  in  some  travelogues  and  in  the  study  of  a  few  of  the  classics. 
Except  where  otherwise  designated  the  numbers  refer  to  the  numbers  of 
the  pictures  in  the  catalogue  of  the  company  mentioned.  The  sources 
for  the  material  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  following  lists. 


AVAILABLE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I.  Thavelogue  to  Walter  Scott's  Country 

Scotland:  "Scotland"  in  Vol.  IV  of  John  L.  Stoddard's  lectures;  Tuck's 
postcards,  7015,  7092,  7560;  postcards  from  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City; 
King's  postcards. 

Edinburgh:  Thompson  blue  prints,  5001,  5003,  5003.  5005,  5018,  5046, 
S081;  Tuck's,  7178,  7293.  7597.  7870.  7^53-  7254,  7640,  797».  7974.  8503- 

Scott's  hoirtf,  A  bbotsford:  Perry  Pictures,  86;  Brown's  Pictures,  34,  2x47, 
2148,  2149;  Thompson,  5021,  5026. 

Walter  Scotl:  Thompson,  tt6c,  117c,  473c,  5021,  5019,  5020;  Cosmos  Pic- 
tures, iioa;  Pcrr>'»  85;  The  Mentor,  No.  115,  September  15,  1916;  Brown,  26. 

n.  "Ivanhoe" 

BattU  oj  Bastings:  Perry,  880;  Brown,  1551. 

Stonehenge:    Perry,  1477;  Thompson,  4205,  4206,  4207,  4208. 

Knighls:  Sir  Galahad;  Thompson,  644^6;  Cosmos,  1115;  Perry,  940; 
Brown,  1766;  Carbon  Prints,  95^,  Colored  Art  Pictiires,  no. 

Knights  of  M alto:    Cosmos,  770. 

Crusades:  Lantern  slides  from  the  New  York  Educational  Department, 
Albany,  New  York;  Heroes  of  the  Crusades,  50  full-page  illustrations,  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard;  History  oj  the  Crusades,  by  Major  Proctor,  150  illustrations. 
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Armor:  ^rmjonJ^rm^,  450 engraWngs  and  50 pUlcs  by  C.  H.  Ashdown; 
Untem  slides  from  New  York  State  Educational  Department. 

lUustratums  from  "Ivanko^"  and  typic^  medieval  structurfs:  70  Thomp- 
son blue  prints  listed  on  pages  93  and  94  of  catalogue;  excellent  lantern  slides 
from  New  York  Educational  Department ;  Tuck's  postcards  of  Armory*  and 
Tower  of  London;  TaUs  of  Chivalry,  by  Rolfe,  American  Book  Company; 
130  illustrations  by  Marie,  Lex,  Scott,  Riou;  life  and  adventures  of  Robin 
Hood,  10  colored  iUiistrations  and  many  woodcuts  by  McKay;  Story  of  tkt 
Middie  Ages,  retold  from  5/.  Nicholas,  Century  Company;  moving-picture 
Jilm  of  Ivanhoe;  Old  Time  Arms  and  Armor,  by  E.  S.  Brooks,  pp.  72-86. 
in.  "RniE  or  THE  Ancient  Mariner" 

Coleridge:  Thompson,  46c. 

Illustrations  of  the  poem:  Gustav  Dora's  illustrations,  13  pictures;  lanlem 
sUdcs  from  New  York  Educational  Department;  Thompson,  I330>  [35^, 
tJS^.  136c,  137c,  I38«,  »39c- 

IV.  ^'As  You  Like  It" 

Thompson,  jits,  is.  7S,  35;  The  Theatre,  April,  1916;  Character  sketches, 
Part  LXV.  by  Sclmar  Hess,  "Rosalind  and  Oriando." 

V.  "  Deserted  Village  " 

Goldsmith:   Perry,  79;  Thompson,  43!^;  Brown,  1256,  miaiatuies  29M. 

VI.  "Silas  Marker" 

George  Eliot's  country:   Thompson,  4320-31. 
Gear ge  Eliot:    Brown,  1260;  Perry,  loi;  Thompson,  7c. 
Illustrations  from  ''Silas  Marner":   Thompson,  i22tf,  123*,  ia4e,'  Heath's 
edition  of  Silas  Mam<r,  good  illiistrations ;  moving-picture  film  of  Silas  Mamer. 

VII.  Travelogue  to  Shakespeare's  Coupn-RY 

England:  Murray's  Wartcickshire;  Baedeker's  Great  Britain;  The  Mentor, 
No.  108.  "Shakespeare's  Country";  "England"  in  Vol.  IX  of  John  L.  Stod- 
dard's lectures;  Tuck,  7442,  6172,  7526,  7646,  7731,  7732,  7733,  7734.,  7860; 
King's  postcards;  lantern  slides  from  New  York  Educational  Department. 

Stratford  and  vicinity:  Thompson,  4125-35.  4273.  4338-  4332, 4333. 4333I, 
43J4;  Elson  prints;  Brown,  24.  37,  127,  1635;  Cosmos,  1989,  1326,  2526; 
Perry,  73,  74A,  74B,  74C,  74D,  75,  75B;  Allyn  and  Bacon's  edition  of  J/ercAoiil 
of  Venice,  pages  130,  132,  138;  (antem  slides  from  New  York  Educational 
Department. 

Playhouses:  The  Afentor,  No.  66,  September,  1914,  "Shakespeare";  The 
Theatre,  April,  1916;  Allyn  and  Bacon 'sedition  of  iWrrcAjfU  0/ IVmVf.  page  176. 

Shakespeare  and  his  friends:  Thompson,  55C.  56C,  117C,  473C,  iiqiB; 
Cosmos,  1988;  Perry,  74^,  74F;  Brown,  1083,  miniatures,  17m,  45fli,  SS^I^ 

VIII.  "Merchant  OP  Venice" 

Venice:  Thompson,  3140,  3141,  3145,  3152,  3153,  3154.  3278,  3346.  3347; 
Perry,  878, 879, 1826;  Brown,  1434, 981, 136,  colored  art  picture.  57;  "Venice'* 
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in  Vol.  I  of  John  L.  Stoddard's  lectures;  The  Mentor,  No.  ay,  August  i8,  1913, 
"Venice." 

lUustrations  from  the  "Merchant  oj  Venice":  The  Theatre,  June.  1916. 
(a)  Sir  Herbert  Tree  as  Shylock,  (6)  Elsie  Ferguson  as  Portia;  Millais *  portrait 
of  Eiicn  Terry  as  Portia;  Braun  carbon  prints,  *' Portia";  Merchant  of  Venice, 
edited  by  Samuel  Thurber,  Jr.,  Allyn  and  fiacon;  Thompson,  1143,  3278,  551, 
56*.  57*. 
DC.  Travelogue  to  Irving's  Country,  Tarrytown  and  Sunnyside 

Thompson,  140Q3;  Cosmos,  IQ22;  Brown,  35,  miniatures  43M;  Perry,  2; 
"Washington  Ir\'ing's  Country."  illustrated,  by  H.  W.  Mabie  in  the  Outlook. 

Irving  and  kis  friends:  Thompson,  r48C,  334C;  Cosmos,  ipai;  Perry,  i; 
Brown,  30,  miniatures  21M;   The  Mentor^  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  SeriaJ  No.  ro6. 

X.  "Sketchbook" 

Rip  Van  Winkle:  Thompson,  23T,  38T-45T,  34T;  illustrated  time  table 
for  the  CatskiU  Mountain  region  issued  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines; 
illustrated  book  on  the  Calskill  Mountain  region  issued  by  the  Ulster  and 
Delaware  Railroad;  pictures  of  Joseph  Jefferson  as  Rip  Van  Winkle,  by  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company;  amusing  illustrations  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Straiford-on-Avon:    Sec  travelogue  to  Shakespeare's  country. 

Westminster  Abbey:  Brown,  908,  146,  151,  1041,  920;  Cosmos,  2466, 
3467,  2470,  2479;  Perry,  1485B-14S7B;  Thompson,  4077^4100;  Tuck,  7033. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow:  Pictures  by  Arthur  Keller  in  Reader,  November, 
1906,  pages  653-55;  Chronicles  of  Tarrytown  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  by  E.  M. 
Bacon-Putnam  Company;  Cosmos.  2334.  2335;  Perry,  2105.  2106,  2115; 
Thompson,  14094,  14365,  14364,  14622;  Irving  postals,  Sunnyside,  Sleepy 
HoUow,  etc.,  Rotograph  Company. 

XI.  The  "Odyssey" 

Athens  and  Greek  life:  The  Mentor,  "Ancient  Athens";  "Athens"  in 
Vol.  I  of  John  L.  Stoddard's  lectures;   10  Thompson  blue  prints. 

Acropolis:    Cosmos,  3000;  Perry,  161 2. 

Parthenon:    Perry,  1620,  1616;  Cosmos,  3010. 

Temples  and  deities:  Mentor  "Grecian  Masterpieces";  Gayley*s  Classic 
Myths;  Knapp's  edition  of  Vergil's  Aeneid;  Seymour's  revised  school  edition 
of  the  Iliad;  lo  Thompson  blue  prints. 

Temple  of  Jupiter:   Perry,  1619;  Cosmos,  3002. 

Temple  of  Minerva  (at  Corinth):  Perry,  1611;  (at  Aegina),  Perry,  1628; 
Brown,  2239. 

Apollo  Belvedere:    Cosmos,  1503;  Perry,  1206;  Brown,  1037. 

Apollo  and  the  muses:    Perry,  362. 

Aphrodite:    Brown,  2241. 

Neptune:    Brown,  1873. 

Minerva:   Brown,  1003;  Perry,  1x94;  Cosmos,  39. 

Mercury:   Brown,  2178. 
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Jmto:  Perry,  1179. 

Zau:   Cosmos,  1506. 

Earner:   Brown,  1871;  Cosmos,  1876. 

Behc:    Perry,  894. 

Pendopt:    Pcny.  11S9. 

Tomb  of  Agamannon:   Perry,  1623. 

Three  PaUs:  Brown,  X007;  Cosmos  (Buonarioti),  167;  (Paul  Thurman), 
967;  Perry  (Fiorentino),  296. 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs:  Cosmos,  472;  Perry,  4B6;  jo  Thompson  blue 
prints  illustrating  the  Odyssey. 


The 


SOURCES  FOR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


iQth  St. 


Mentor  Association,  5 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.  (catalogue  So. 02). 

Cosmos  Pictures,  4th  Ave.,  23-24  Sts.,  New  York  City  (catalogue  $0  05). 

Thompson  Blue  Prints,  Thompson  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.V.  (cata- 
bgueSo.is). 

Brown's  Famous  Pictures,  Geo.  P.  Brown  &  Co.,  38  Lavett  St.,  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Braun's  Carbon  Prints.  Braun-Clement,  Fine  Arts  Publishing  Co.,  13  W. 
40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Theatre,  6  E.  3gth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Elson  Prints,  Elson  &  Co.,  146  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (catalogue  $0  10). 

Copley  Prints,  Curtis  and  Cameron  (catalogue  $0.25). 

University  Prints,  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  Trinity  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Art  Magazine,  Selmar  Heas  Co.,  557-59  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  sth  Ave.  and  Sad  St.,  New  York  City. 

Irving  Postals,  Rotograph  Co.,  New  York  Gty,  or  Lavine  and  Russell, 
Tanytown,  N.Y. 

Raphael  Tuck  and  Son,  123  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  lantern  slides,  T.  H.  McAllister,  49  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 

Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.V. 


POETRY- JUDGING  CONTEST 

Just  at  the  present  time  there  are  such  inspired  bits  of  poetry  and 
free  verse  being  produced  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  on  the 
part  of  English  teachers  to  interest  children  in  them.  Last  spring  one 
of  my  English  classes  in  high  school,  during  a  few  weeks  in  which  we 
were  studying  modem  literature,  did  a  bit  of  judging  work  that  I  think 
interested  them  more  in  current  poetry  than  anything  else  we  did. 
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From  different  magazines,  such  as  the  Independent^  Literary  Digest^ 
and  others  ranging  down  to  the  Sunday  paper,  I  cut  t>'pe  poems  from 
different  present-day  writers.  Some  were  of  world-wide  fame  and  others 
were  practically  unknown.  I  was  interested  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
diildren  could  really  tell  a  worth-while  poem  from  a  versified  piece  of 
prose.  That,  however,  was  not  the  real  object  of  the  contest.  The  real 
purpose  was  to  interest  the  students  so  that  when  they  picked  up  a 
magazine  and  saw  a  poem  there  they  would  be  tempted  to  read  it  and 
would  be  able  to  get  from  it  the  inspiration  that  the  author  intended. 

We  studied  some  poems  together  and  discussed  these  aspects  of 
each: 

1.  The  subject-matter  or  theme.     Is  it  universal  or  sectional? 

2.  The  inspiration  or  emotional  quality.  How  did  you  feel  when 
you  finished  reading  it  ? 

3.  The  truth  or  moral  value.    Did  the  poem  teach  an  indirect  lesson  ? 

4.  The  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Was  it  musical  and  did  the  music  fit  the 
theme? 

5.  Were  there  poetic  words  and  lines? 

These  topics  were  made  points  for  the  contest  in  judging  the  poems 
that  were  cut  out  of  the  magazines.  We  kept  score  by  giving  each  poem 
twenty  on  each  point  if  it  were  perfect. 

Each  member  of  the  class  worked  individually  on  the  poems,  which 
were  passed  along  until  everyone  had  judged  and  filled  out  his  score  card 
for  each  poem.  Then  we  made  a  graph  on  the  board,  putting  the  names 
of  the  class  up  and  down  and  the  numbers  of  the  poems  to  right  and  left. 
Each  student  put  his  score  on  the  board  opposite  his  name,  and  someone 
was  appointed  to  find  the  average  percentages  and  tlie  winning  poem. 

We  were  some  three  days  on  these  poems.  The  one  that  received 
the  most  perfect  scores  was  "Peace,"  by  Bliss  Carman.  The  one  that 
averaged  the  highest  was  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  "Draw  the  Sword,  O 
Republic!"  The  one  receiving  the  lowest  average  was  Helen  Holt's 
"Progress,"  which  seemed  to  lack  in  both  subject-matter  and  inspira- 
tion. 

•It  does  not  matter  whether  this  is  the  correct  way  to  judge  poetry 
or  not  We  made  it  up  and  probably  it  is  not  a  fair  test;  but  it  served 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used,  and  that  was  to  interest  the  students 
in  current  poetry.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  class  were  bringing  me 
poems  that  they  liked,  especially  such  works  as  Robert  Ser\'ice's  "I'm 
Goin'  'Ome  to  Bhghty."  I  have  a  much-worn  copy  of  that  poem  with 
me  that  I  found  one  boy  committing  just  because  he  liked  it    \Mien  I 
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said  I  liked  it  too,  he  gave  me  his  copy,  saying  he  had  it  written  off. 
The  contest  left  us  all  more  interested  in  poems  and  taught  me  something 
about  the  judgment  of  students  concerning  things  that  are  worth  while. 

Bess  Fostes 
WnsKK,  Idaho 


THE  VOICE  OF  SHAKESPEARE' 

The  poet  speaks  not  with  one  voice  alone; 
His  genius  plays  on  every  vibrant  tone 
Of  anger,  grief,  quaint  humor,  repartee, 
Of  thought  profound — of  soul  nobility. 

The  tenderness  and  love  of  Romeo, 
Othello's  cry  of  suffering  and  woe, 
The  intellect  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth's  fear, 
The  rash  imperiousness  of  "Royal  Lear," 
Shakespeare  created,  and  gave  voice  to  each 
With  wondrous  wealth  and  harmony  of  speech  I 

With  voice  so  varied  speaks  this  Master  Mind, 
Who  listens,  will  in  every  utterance  find, 
Compelling — startling  in  its  verity — 
The  voice  of  Life  expressed  in  poetry ! 

Charlotte  V.  Ashmoor 


THE  LABYRINTH  OF  IE  AND  EI 

(The  following  rules  and  examples  are  adapted  from  Whai  Is  English  f 
"Always  expect  it  to  be  ie  unless  you  know  definitely  to  the  contrary. ") 

The  right  use  of  u  and  ei  you  will  find 
By  this  simple  device  you  can  keep  in  your  mind: 
Write  the  i  before  e  when  they  sound  like  long  e; 
So  in  pUcCf  and  believtf  and  in  siegCt  it's  ie. 

But  four  cases  there  are  where  the  «*s  before  i; 
It's  ei  when  the  sound  is  long  a  or  long  i 
(Some  exceptions  there  are  when  long  t  is  the  sound, 
But  the  principal  one  is  in  fiery  found). 

*  An  unrequired  composition  by  a  student  in  Miss  Apgar's  class  in  Harris  Teach- 
ers College,  St.  Louis. 


But  in  height,  and  in  sleight,  and  stein,  and  heigh-hOf 
With  the  sound  of  long  i  comes  the  ei,  as  you  know; 
There's  kaleidoscope,  eiderdown,  seismograph,  too, 
As  some  more  of  the  words  to  illustrate,  they'll  do. 

No  exception  to  ei  when  the  sound  is  long  a 
Can  be  found  in  a  word  though  you  search  for  a  day; 
To  illustrate:  take  freight,  and  add  sleigh,  and  then  heir; 
The  word  rein,  also  vein,  even  feint,  and  then  their. 

In  the  second  it  is  written  ei  when  the  sound 
Is  short  *  or  short  e  (these  exceptions  are  found. 
As  in  mischief,  and  kerchief,  and  sieve,  and  in  friend — 
JJ  correctly  they're  spelled,  on  ie  they'll  depend). 

The  third  use  of  ei  is  when  following  c — 
Then  the  i  doing  duty  must  follow  the  e — 
(Financier's  an  exception  to  this,  it's  quite  dear, 
But  there's  naught  in  this  word  to  cause  any  fear). 

In  the  fourth  are  *'six  freaks"  with  ei  that's  called  e 
(Six  exceptions  to  using  ie  when  called  «), 
As  in  seize,  and  in  leisure,  in  weird,  and  in  neither^ 
Not  omitting  the  words  inveigle  and  either). 

ENVOY 

With  the  long  sound  of  e  write  ie  without  fear; 

After  c  comes  «^-is  my  meaning  quite  clear? 

Where  exceptions  are  shown,  as  you  read  through  each  verse, 

You  can  learn  them  all  right,  though  your  head  may  feel  worse. 

Alice  Berlingett 

NoftPOUE,  VnoiNiA 


THE  BLESSED  BLUNDER 

What  weary  teacher  has  not  often  felt  like  calling  down  blessings 
on  the  head  of  the  pupil  who,  instead  of  making  a  commonplace  mistake, 
says  something  comically  wrong?  The  hearty  laugh  that  follows  light- 
ens and  brightens  the  atmosphere  like  a  shower  in  spring,  making  all 
the  pupils  seem  so  much  more  intellectual  and  better  disposed  than 
before. 
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A  girl,  when  aaJied  what  people  probably  first  inhabited  America, 
says:  '^1  don't  reaUy  know.  The  book  didn't  say  exactly,  but  I  titmk 
it  was  Adam  and  Eve/'  and  the  schoolmUtress  feeb  tempted  to  add 
twenty  to  her  mark  instead  of  deducting  iL  She  remembers  with 
lasting  gratitude  the  brown-eyed  boy  who  carefuUy  wrote,  **My  shoul- 
ders arc  between  my  head." 

History  gains  in  interest  when  we  read  that  ''Joan  of  Arc  was  burned 
at  the  steak";  and  when  we  see  that  "the  sun  was  shinning  brightly'* 
we  have  an  entertaining  vision  of  the  king  of  day  going  up  a  pole  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  boy. 

It  is  refreshing  to  be  told  that  "Antonio  had  often  derailed  Shy- 
lock,"  and  we  relish  one  ^rl's  explanation  of  the  statement  that  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's  coat  and  doublet  were  of  a  fashion  that  had  been 
in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first  wore  them.  "Why,"  said  she, 
"I  suppose  he  used  to  turn  them  and  wear  them  inside  out  sometimes." 
The  frequent  drear>'  telling  of  Goldsmith  anecdotes  with  the  point 
left  out  is  almost  forgiven  to  the  girl  who  argues,  "Portia  may  have 
been  good  as  a  Iaw>'er,  but  couldn't  have  been  a  good  housekeeper. 
For  one  thing,  she  was  too  pretty,  and  then  she  kept  too  many  servants 
instead  of  doing  some  of  the  scrubbing  herself,  as  I  tixink  every  house- 
keeper ought  to. " 

Laughingly  we  rejoice  with  the  mother  who  "clasps  her  long-kist 
child  as  a  lion  seizes  its  prey."  Tense  lips  relax  as  we  read,  "Shy lock 
taught  people  to  love  money  as  a  cat  teaches  her  kittens  to  catch  mice." 
Well-worn  blue  pendl  and  red  ink  are  gladly  forgotten  as  the  teacher 
glances  at  this  interpretation  of  Wordsworth's  "Cuckoo";  "The  cuckoo 
is  a  bird  that  shrieks  a  very  sweet  cry  which  you  don't  know  where  it 
comes  from. " 

How  happy  are  the  girls  in  a  college  class  when  a  graduate  student 
ends  her  special  paper  on  Milton's  sonnets  with  the  patronizing  assertion, 
"Of  course  his  sonnet  on  his  blindness  closes  with  a  trite  quotation  from 
the  Bible. "  As  we  gasp  the  professor  graciously  inquires  in  what  part 
of  the  Scriptures  she  finds  that  passage.  Later  I  am  reminded  of  this 
incident  when  two  ladies  who  say  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bible  ask  if  I  can  tell  them  in  which  of  its  books  they  can  find  that 
parable  about  the  traveler  who  would  not  take  off  his  cloak  for  the  wind, 
but  yielded  to  the  gentle  sunshine.  They  have  searched  their  small 
concordance  in  vain  for  the  parable. 

There  are,  too,  occasional  blunders  in  conduct  that  are  wholly 
delightful.    A  polite  boy,  almost  six  feet  tall  and  nearly  always  attentive. 
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sits  in  the  front  seat  and  absent-mindedly  uses  his  book-strap  for 
fastening  his  knees  together  as  closely  and  firmly  as  possible.  The 
teacher  has  had  nothing  amusing  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  spirit  of 
mischief  prompts  her  to  call  suddenly  on  Hooker.  He  raises  his  bright 
eyes  from  the  strap-buckles  and  starts  promptly  to  rise  to  his  feet. 
He  starts  twice,  three  times,  and  here  the  laugh  begins.  It  has  con- 
tinued many  a  time  since  at  the  memory  of  that  serious,  disgusted  face 
and  the  determined  gesture  with  which  that  strap  was  finally  put  into 
a  pocket. 

Even  some  Sunday-school  mistakes  are  blessings,  though  there  the 
rising  laugh  must  often  have  its  heart-warming  glow  postponed.  One 
little  girl  recites  earnestly  and  convincingly  her  first  golden  text,  "Wis- 
dom is  better  than  rubbish, "  and  another  gives  this  version  of  part  of  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm:  "Thou  restoresi  my  hair  with  oil."  The  teacher 
herself  once  assured  her  listening  class  that  when  the  apostles  left  certain 
dties  "  they  shook  off  their  feet  against  them. "  The  church  occasionally 
gives  joy  that  is  hardly  a  "  sanctuary  blessing. "  Many  a  time  has  my 
spirit  been  lightened  on  recalling  what  I  once  heard  from  a  preacher  in 
a  college  chapel  not  far  from  Boston.  He  spoke  of  the  undoubted  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  "and  yet,"  said  he,  "through  the  whole  book  we 
feel  the  flavor  of  a  human  hand. " 

Most  of  the  sayings  I  have  quoted  would  bring  sorrow  to  the  faithful 
hearts  of  the  Har\-ard  examiners  in  English,  yet  I  can  vouch  for  it  that 
they  have  been  helpful  In  the  cause  of  education,  for 


'  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 


Alice  I.  Hazeltine 


Lake  Ejue  College 
Paikzsville,  Ohio 
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Work  for  the 
Council 


The  activities  of  the  National  Council  Committee  on  Sp)eech, 
to  which  special  attention  was  called  last  month,  are  in  accord 
with  the  best  traditions  of  a  society  noted  for  effective 
committees.  We  may  call  into  comparison  the 
excellent  preliminary  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Economy  of  Time  which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Journal.  Effective  committees  are  needed,  for  there  is  much  to 
be  done. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  "follow-up"  of  the  speech  drive.  One 
swallow  does  not  make  a  siunmer,  nor  one  week's  celebration  a 
pure  national  language.  The  sentiment  awakened  must  be 
developed  into  persistent  effort  to  establish  habitual  care  and 
practice.  The  study  of  essentials  likewise,  so  well  begun,  should 
be  continued,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be,  until  all  the  guidance  possible 
in  the  making  of  courses  has  been  provided.  Beyond  will  still 
lie  opportunity  for  the  study  of  economy  through  method  and 
management. 

Work  on  certain  other  problems  has  but  just  begun.  The 
Committee  on  Examinations  and  Objective  Measurements  is  knowTi 
to  have  formulated  a  very  comprehensive  plan  of  attack  and  will 
soon  offer  a  bibliography  and  also  the  results  of  evaluating  typical 
questions.  A  new  college  committee  has  undertaken  a  timely 
investigation  of  Freslunan  and  Sophomore  courses,  a  field  ripe  for 
exp)erimentation  and  adjustment.  In  the  college  field  lies  also 
the  vexed  question  of  the  humanistic  Ph.D.  and  the  equally  vexed 
question  of  how  many  credits  in  education  may  be  demanded  of 
candidates  for  diplomas  to  teach  English.  At  the  other  extreme 
lies  the  work  of  the  younger  childreiL  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  report  on  this  phase  of  English  may  now  claim  the  co- 
operation of  a  similar  conmuttee  of  the  N.E.A. 

Several  tasks  long  since  begun  are  yet  unfinished  or  are  of  the 
perennial  variety.    Such  are  the  report  on  labor  and  cost  of 
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English  teaching.  Progress  has  been  made,  but  classroom  condi- 
tions are  still  bad  and  the  complete  report  is  much  needed.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  Council  must  be  thrown  behind  it  if  English 
teaching  is  ever  to  be  put  on  a  laboratory  basis,  interest  in 
plays  is  growing  rapidly.  The  reading  of  drama  as  literature  is, 
in  not  a  few  places,  largely  replaced  by  the  acting  of  plays  and 
by  attempts  at  original  dramatization.  This  is  akin  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  magazines^  and  Like  that  study  aims  to 
assist  young  people  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  best  in  contem- 
porary writing.  More  and  more  is  heard,  too,  of  "vocational" 
EngUsh,  both  in  school  and  in  college.  The  sjjecial  requirements 
of  such  occupations  as  office  work  and  engineering  doubtless  call 
for  recognition  in  the  school  or  college  work  done  in  preparation 
for  them.  How  far  such  preparation  can  anticipate  the  needs 
which  will  arise  is  yet  disputed.  Many  fear  a  cutting  down  of 
the  period  devoted  to  English  for  "cultural"  purposes.  What 
after  all  is  meant  by  *' culture"  ? 

Then  we  may  turn  to  the  really  pressing  problems  of  how  to 
get  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  teachers,  how  to  keep  them 
in  one  place  long  enough  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  ripe  experience, 
and  how  to  organize  a  system  of  supervision  that  shall  co-ordinate, 
inspire,  and  lead  without  repressing  or  hindering.  Even  the  best 
teachers,  moreover,  need  straw  for  their  bricks.  It  is  as  yet  to 
be  had  but  mcagerly.  The  library,  the  crowning  glory  of  a  well- 
equipped  school,  is  still  as  a  rule  pitifully  inadequate  in  the  high 
schools  and  almost  wanting  in  the  grades  below.  Yet  without  it 
the  teacher  is  compelled  either  to  resort  to  oral  methods — wasteful 
when  used  to  excess — or  to  depend  upon  textbooks,  books  neces- 
sarily abnormal  in  condensation  and  dependent  upon  supplement- 
ing from  more  generous  sources.  In  real  life  people  use  libraries; 
hence  school  life  should  provide  ample  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

These  and  many  other  problems  the  Council  must  help  to  solve. 
That  is  its  excuse  for  being.  Let  him  who  has  put  his  hand  to 
the  plow  not  turn  back,  and  may  others  join  in  the  good  work. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

Boston,  MassachusetiSt  November,  24-26,  tgig 

All  general  sessions  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library, 
Boylston  Street  entrance.    Headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 


Monday  Forxnoon,  November  24 
conterence  on  the  stn»ervision  op  english  teaching,  9:30  o'clock 

X^eaders:  E.  B.  Richards,  state  inspector  of  English,  Albany,  New  York; 
Edward  H.  Webster,  Technical  High  School,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  Maurice  J.  Lacey,  principal,  West  Roxbury 
High  School,  Boston;  Edwin  L.  Miller,  principal,  North- 
western High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  English  Teacher  at  School  to  the  Doughboy — C.  C.  Certain, 
director  of  English  in  the  Post  and  Divisional  Schools  in  France, 

Monday  Afternoon,  November  24 
general  session,  2:00  o'clock 

President's  Address:   Joseph  M.  Thomas,  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  Discipline  of  Ideas — Irving  Babbitt,  Harvard  University. 
English  Composition  as  a  Mode  of  Behavior — Fred  N.  Scott,  Univer- 
sity of  Micliigan. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  at  4:30 
o'clock. 

Monday  Evening,  November  24 

general  session,  8:00  o'cloce 
A  Symposium  on  Forward  Movements: 

1.  Local  Englidi  Clubs  in  New  England — ^W.  S.  Hinchman,  Groton 

School,  Groton,  Mass. 

2.  Good  English  Clubs  in  the  Schools — Claudia  E.  Crumpton, 

Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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3.  Standardizing  the  High-School  Library- 

High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

4.  Standards    in    Composition — Sterling 

School,  New  York  City. 


SS3 

-Mary  E.  Hall,  Girls* 
A.   Leonard,   Lincoln 


Tuesday  Forenoon,  November  35 
general  session,  9:30  o'clock 

Topic:  Basic  Principles  and  the  Relations  of  Home,  School,  and  College. 

1.  Co-operation   of   All   Factors — ^Horace   A.    Eaton,   Syracuse 

University. 

2.  What  Is  "English"?— Henry  S.  Canby,  Yale  University. 

3.  What   the  Schools  Expect  from  the  Colleges — Emma  Breck, 

University  School,  University  of  California. 

4.  Discussion. 

Tuesday  Apternoon,  November  25 

section  meetings^  2:o0  o'clock 

High-School  Section 

Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 

Chairman,  A.  B.  Sl\s,  West  High  School,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Unified    Composition    Courses — Cornelia   Carhart   Ward,    Hunter 

College  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Standard  Scales  and  Measurements  in  Diagnostic  Teaching — Olive  Ely 
Hart,  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Place  of  Oral  English  in  the  High-School  Course — J.  C.  Tressler, 

Newtown  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Discussion. 

College  Section 

Business  Administration  Building,  Boston  University 
Chairman,  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  Columbia  University. 
Considerations  for  and  against  the  Proposed  Humanistic  Requirement 
for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D. — Leaders:    Frank  Aydelotte,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  John  L.  Lowes,  Harvard 
University. 

General  Discussion. 

Elementary-School  Section 

Business  Administration  Building,  Boston  University 
Chairman,  Burr  F.  Jones,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
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Extension  Seciion 
Bxisiness  Administration  Building,  Boston  University 
Chairman,  Percy  W.  Long,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Boston. 
Adaptation  of  College  Courses  for  University  Extension — Percy  W.  Lonc» 
Director  of  Extension  Work  in  English,  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education,  Boston. 
Social  Influences  of  University  Extension  English— Frank  W.  Hersey, 

Har\'ard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Some  Problems  of  Americanization — Mrs.  Clarence  D.  Kincslev, 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston. 

Library  Section 

Business  Administration  Building,  Boston  University 
Chairman,   Martha  Pritchard,   State  Normal  School,   Bridge- 
water,  Mass, 
What  the  EngUsh  Teacher  Can  Do  with  an  Effective  School  Library — 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Discussion,  led  by  EtiMA  Breck,  University  School,  University  of 
California. 
What  the  Librarian  Wants  to  Do  for  the  English  Department — Anne 
Eaton,  librarian  of  Lincoln  School  of   Teachers   College,    New 
York  City. 

Discussion,  led  by  Marion  Lovis,  Stadium  High  School,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 
What  the  "Library  Hour"  Can  Do  in  the  Schools — ^James  F.  Hosic, 

Chicago  Normal  College. 
Discussion,   led   by   Edith  Moses,   State    Normal   School,   Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 


I 


Business  Meeting,  Library  LEcrtntE  Hall,  4:30  o'clock 

Annual    Dirmer,    Harvard    Union,     Cambridge,    6:30    o'clodt. 
Addresses  by  well-known  speakers. 


Wednesday  Forenoon,  November  26 

GENERAL  SESSION,  giOO  O'CLOCK 

Unfinished  Business — 9  to  9:30  o'clock. 

The  Follow-Up  of  the  Speech  Drive — Harry  G.  Paol,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  HI. 
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Training  for  Speaking  and  Acting — Franklin  H,  Sargent,  American 

Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  New  York  City. 
The  Course  in  Plays — Frank  G.  Tompkins^  Central  High  School, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Wednesday  Ajterncmdn,  November  26 
conference  on  teacher-training,  2:0o  o'clock 
Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
Chairman,  Ch/Vrles  S.  Thomas,  director  of  English  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Suggestions  to  English  Supervisors — Speaker  to  be  announced. 
Symposium:    The  Visible  Future  Supply  of  Well-trained  Teachers  of 
English. 

1.  In  the  College — Franklin  T.  Baker,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

2.  In  the  High  School — Harry  G.  Pattl,  University  of  Illinois. 

3.  In  the  Elementary  Schools — Frank  W.  Ballou,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

4.  Discussion. 

Library  ExhibU 

An  exhibit  of  helps  in  teaching  English  and  of  books  for  school 
libraries  will  be  installed  in  the  Public  Library  by  Mary  Davis,  librarian, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Bertha  E.  Mahoney,  director  of  the  Book- 
shop for  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  New  England  School  Library  Association  will  serve  tea  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  to  all  visitors  to  the  exhibit  and  will  "talk  shop." 

Botd  Accommodations 
Reservation  of  rooms  should  be  made  in  advance.  Rates  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick  are  $2.00  for  a  single  room  with  running  water  or  $2.50 
with  bath,  and  up.  Other  hotels  near  by  are  the  Lenox,  the  Vendome, 
the  Victoria,  the  Copley  Square,  the  Copley  Plaza,  and  the  Westminster. 
Prices  at  the  last  two  are  $4.00  and  up. 


DETROIT  LIBRARIANS 

At  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  Detroit  the  first  week  in  September 
the  hbrarians  of  the  Detroit  high  schools  met  for  the  Erst  time  as  a 
working  part  of  the  educational  system  of  that  city.  The  programs 
were  very  interesting  and  the  discussions  helpful  and  productive  of 
much  enthusiasm. 
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On  Wednesday  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  of  Central  High  School, 
was  leader.  She  presented  Miss  Cnim,  of  the  Burton  Library,  who 
gave  an  interesting  talk,  about  the  Biirton  Library,  a  fine  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  on  American  and  local  history,  which  is  to  have 
its  own  comer  in  the  new  city  library. 

Miss  Amelia  Poray,  librarian  at  Northeastern  High  School,  led  the 
disctission  of  Thursday.  On  her  program  were  Miss  Winton,  of  Cass 
High  School,  who  discussed  the  use  of  government  publications; 
Mr.  Norvak,  the  principal  of  Northeastern,  who  spoke  of  the  value  of 
the  library  in  the  high  school  and  the  relations  between  the  faculty  and 
librarian;  Mr.  Becthel  spoke  shortly  on  library  work,  and  Miss  Hodge 
on  the  aesthetic  side  of  library  work. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain,  of  Eastern  High  School,  was  the  Friday  leader 
and  presented  the  following  program:  ** Subject  Analytics,"  Mrs. 
Holmes,  of  Northwestern  High  School;  "Co-operation  between 
Teachers  and  Librarians,"  Miss  Rockafellow,  of  Northern  High  School; 
**The  Library  as  a  Factor  in  Good  Citi2enship,"  Miss  Amelia  Poray,  of 
Northeastern  High  School.  Miss  Poray's  talk  was  an  extremely  fitting 
dose  for  the  three  days  of  conference  and  awakened  the  librarians  to  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  really  becoming  a  vital  part  of  the  school 
system. 

Maxy  F.  Holmes 


USEFUL  DOCUMENTS 

Among  the  BidUtins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  few  months  are  the  following:  "Schools  of  Scandinavia, 
Finland,  and  Holland";  "Increases  in  Salaries  of  College  Teachers"; 
"The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska";  "The  Adjustment  of  the  Teaching 
Load  in  a  University";  *'A  Half-Time  Mill  School";  "Lessons  from 
the  War  and  Their  Application  in  the  Training  of  Teachers";  "Edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland";  "The  American  Spirit  in  Edu- 
cation"; "Trainmg  Little  Children";  "Educational  Hygiene";  "List 
of  References  on  Vocational  Education";  "Educational  Changes  in 
Russia";  "Life  of  Henry  Barnard";  "Education  in  Switzerland,  iqi6- 
1918";  "Education  in  Italy";  "List  of  References  on  the  Junior  High 
School";  "Industrial  Art  a  National  Asset";  "Monthly  Record  of 
Current  Educational  Publications";  "Stories  for  Young  Children." — 
Those  interested  in  French  books  will  enjoy  having  Le  Livre  ConUm- 
porain,  issued  gratis  by  the  Schoenhofit  Book  Company,  15  Beacon 
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Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — The  Springfield  Tests  of  1846,  given 
to  similar  pupils  in  1905-6,  are  discussed  by  John  L.  Riley  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Holden  Patent  Book-Cover  Company,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Those  who  bemoan  the  decadence  of  modem  times 
should  by  all  means  read  this  pamphlet. — The  Quarterly  BttUetin  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Minot,  North  Dakota,  for  August,  1919,  contains 
pageants  on  America  as  worked  out  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  of  the 
elementary  school. — "The  Print  Shop  in  School  Education"  is  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  Richard  G.  Boone,  which  is  being  circulated  as  a  reprint 
from  the  Sierra  Educatumal  Ncti'j,  San  Francisco. — An  excellent 
"Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus  for  the  Teaching  of  English  to  Non- 
English-Speaking  Adults"  has  been  compiled  by  Henry  G.  Goldberger 
and  Samuel  J.  Brown  and  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  and  Chicago.  This  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  documents  on 
the  subject  and  should  be  familiar  to  all  who  are  dealing  with  the 
teaching  of  English  to  foreigners. — Circular  No.  14  of  the  Department 
of  Instruction  at  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  is  devoted  to  a  spelling  list  and  a 
discussion  of  the  teaching  of  spelling,  prepared  by  Professor  E.  E.  Lewis, 
of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  State  University. — Spelling  is  also 
the  subject  of  School  Document  No.  ;/,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools. — Additional  material  on  spelling  will  be  found  in  the  lists  of 
spelling  words  compiled  for  the  public  schools  of  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  paper-bound  pamphlets  have  words  for  drill  and  have  been 
prepared  for  each  grade.  Address  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction. — 
An  e.xcellent  guide  for  the  observance  of  special  <lays  has  l>cen  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  New  Jersey  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  Calvin  N.  Kendall. — An  unusually  suggestive 
curriculum  for  the  elcmentar>'  school  has  been  prepared  and  published 
by  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego,  California. — 
In  the  Bulletin  of  the  State  Teachers'  College  at  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
for  October-November,  1918,  will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  the 
observance  of  Better  Speech  Week  in  that  institution. — "The  Victory 
of  the  Gardens — a  Pageant  in  Four  Episodes,"  written  by  Ethel  Allen 
Murphy  for  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army,  is  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. — Professor  Ira  Shoemaker,  of 
Denison  University,  has  prepared  for  his  students  a  "Guide  to  Theme- 
Writing,"  with  blank  pages  for  notes  and  a  calendar.  This  is  issued  in 
paper  covers. 
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THE   PERIODICALS 
WHAT  IS  SCHOLARSraP? 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  published  articles,  there  is  a  healthy 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  revise  our  notions  as  to  the  fimction 
of  advanced  study  in  American  colleges.  Writing  on  the  topic,  "Ameri- 
can Scholarship,"  in  the  Yaie  Review  for  October,  Frederick  E.  Pierce 
deplores  the  domination  of  American  thought  by  German  scholarship. 
He  docs  not  dispute  the  debt  that  American  scientists  owe  to  their 
Teutonic  colleagues.  He  believes,  however,  that  it  is  now  clear  that 
something  has  been  wrong  with  our  graduate  study.  The  object  of  it 
should  be  not  merely  a  search  for  facts.  It  must  include  also  the  ability 
to  put  those  facts  together  and  interpret  them  in  a  style  to  make  their 
message  convincing.  Facts,  moreover,  may  be  sought  by  other  than 
statistical  methods.  Genuine  literary  scholarship  is  to  be  attained  by 
searching  contact  with  the  great  creative  writers.  Scholarship  is  truth 
and  truth  is  to  be  attained  not  by  plodding  Prussian  drilhnasters  but  by 
poet-scholars. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  DEMOCRACY 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Review  appears  a  stimulating  study  on 
"The  Birth  of  Democracy,"  by  Charles  Foster  Kent.  He  traces  the 
political  facts  and  customs  of  the  early  New  England  towns  back  to  the 
democratic  ideals  and  institutions  which  the  Hebrews  inherited  from 
their  romantic  ancestors.  In  time  of  war  the  members  of  the  ancient 
Semitic  tribe  selected  its  leader.  Thus  Gideon,  Saul,  and  Davd  were 
chosen  and  founded  a  line  of  rulers.  In  peace  also  was  found  a  place 
for  democracy.  In  early  Israel  the  organization  of  a  Hebrew  town  was 
thoroughly  democratic.  All  questions  of  a  political,  social,  religious, 
or  legal  nature  were  decided  in  town  meetings.  In  the  remarkable 
constitution  found  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  moreover,  a  bold 
attempt  is  made  to  incorporate  democratic  principles  in  definite  laws 
and  institutions.  On  the  broad  foundations  laid  by  Israel's  patriots 
and  prophets  Jesus  built  a  comprehensive  program  for  a  democracy 
that  would  include  all  classes  and  races.  This  program,  which  we  are 
wont  to  call  the  Kingdom  of  God,  may  be  more  exactly  described  as  the 
democracy  of  God.  Thus  in  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Testaments  the 
early  settlers  in  America  found  inspiration  for  government  by  the  people. 
That  the  New  England  pioneers  directly  imitated  many  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  seems  clear. 


* 


The  September  number  of  the  Bookman  contains  an  unusually  large 
number  of  articles  suggestive  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  pupils, 
books,  and  reading.  Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  writes  interestingly  of  "Viewing  and  Reviewing  Books 
for  Children."  She  recalls  St.  Nicftolas  of  1873  and  the  work  of  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge  and  Frank  R.  Stockton.  She  remembers  that  Horace 
E.  Scudder  was  the  editor  of  a  children's  magazine,  The  Riverside 
Magazine  for  Young  People,  three  years  before  he  became  editor  of  the 
AUanik  Montiily.  Besides  his  magazine  work  he  carried  on  a  crusade 
against  the  school  readers  of  the  time  and  wrote  a  book  known  as 
Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art.  It  was  Mrs.  Dodge  who  induced 
Kipling  to  contribute  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  with  the  writing  of  "Ricki- 
Ticki-Tavi"  and  "Toomai  of  the  Elephants"  began  the  Jungle  Books. 
Miss  Moore  leads  up  to  a  forecast  of  the  plans  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  a  new  series  of  books  for  children  and  ends  with  a  rapid  review  of  a 
number  of  recent  publications  by  various  houses. 

Other  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Bookman  present  "The  Current 
Taste  in  Fiction:  A  Survey/'  by  John  Wolcott;  "Teaching  Patriotism 
through  Books,"  by  Henry  Litchfield  West;  and  "The  People's  Theatre,'* 
by  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton. 

APTER-DINNER  SPEAKING  AS  A  DISEASE 

Surely  no  reader  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  will  fail  to  chuckle  over 
Burges  Johnson's  whimsical  article  on  "After-Dinner  Speaking,"  which 
appears  in  the  October  number.  The  story  of  his  experience  with  the 
man  who  will  talk  but  a  minute  or  two  and  insists  on  talking  thirty-five 
minutes  can  be  duplicated,  no  doubt,  by  most  of  our  readers.  Only 
Burges  Johnson,  however,  would  think  of  tracing  the  difficulty  to  a  sort 
of  hypnosis,  and  certainly  only  such  as  he  could  present  the  matter  with 
so  much  spice.  Portland  cement  in  place  of  pebbles  would  be  a  good 
prescription  for  more  would-be  orators  than  the  young  man  to  whom 
Mr.  Johnson's  colleague  applied  for  advice. 
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TITE  SCIENCE  OF  SPELLING 

In  the  race  to  attain  a  school  practice  based  on  data  sdcntifically 
determined,  spelling  seems  clearly  to  be  in  the  lead.  Rice  began  it, 
Ayers  made  remarkable  progress,  Jones,  Cook,  O'Shea,  Pryor,  Suzzallo, 
Home,  and  others  have  contributed,  and  Tidyman'  has  now  made  a 
summary  with  additions  of  his  own  which  must  gratify  all  who  hope  for  a 
science  of  education.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  much  that  is  of  importance 
can  be  added  to  his  exposition  for  a  good  while  to  come. 

The  178  pages  of  the  book  arc  thus  distributed:  to  nine  chapters 
dealing  with  the  sclecton  and  classification  of  words,  testing  words  to 
determine  their  difficulty,  the  presentation  of  words,  indepyendent 
study  by  the  pupils,  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  errors,  testing, 
the  measurement  to  spelling  efficiency  and  factors  affecting  spelling 
efficiency,  144  pages;  to  spelling  plans  and  a  minimum  word-list  con- 
taining the  words  common  to  four  or  more  of  the  six  most  extensive 
spelling  investigations,  17  pages;  to  a  classified  and  annotated  bib- 
liography and  to  the  index,  the  remaining  16  pages.  The  whole  is 
well  organized,  well  provided  with  headings,  citations  of  authorities, 
and  summaries.  No  reader  certainly,  unless  wilfully  obtuse,  can  fail 
to  follow  and  grasp  the  ideas. 

In  spite  of  the  author's  evident  intention  to  compile  a  scholarly 
account  according  to  present  knowledge,  he  is  never  abstract  or  vaguely 
theoretical.  On  the  contrary,  practical  suggestions  abound.  Such, 
for  example,  are  his  directions  for  preliminary  testing  on  Friday  of  the 
difficulty  of  each  of  the  words  which  the  teacher  purposes  to  teach 
during  the  following  week.  Even  the  author's  chapter  on  the  psycho- 
logical basis  of  spelling  is  direct,  simple,  and  readable  by  those  to  whom 
the  very  word  psychology  is  disquieting. 

Mr.  Tidyman's  useful  monograph  is  not  intended,  however,  to 
supply  a  tmiversal  spelling-book  and  a  machine-made  method  of  attack. 
He  ass\m:ies,  and  rightly,  that  diagnosis  will  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  each  class  and  of  each  individual.  Methods  must  be  varied  also  to 
meet  the  situation  as  it  is  found  to  exist.  But  he  must  be  slow  to  strike 
fire  indeed  who  will  not  find  in  the  book  inspiration  and  guidance  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  meet  any  ordinary  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

» The  Teaching  of  Soling.  By  Woxard  F.  Tidvmaj*.  YoiikereK>n-Hodaon: 
Wodd  Book  Company,  1919,  $0.90. 
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[Mention  under  Ibis  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere. 


Words  and  Sentences.    By  H.  S.  V.  Jones.    New  York:   Heory  Holt  &  Co., 

iQiO-     Pp.  ISO- 
Intended  to  assist  college  students  to  attain  correctness  in  the  use  of  English. 

Sentences  and   Thinkini^.     By  Norman   Fozrster   and   J.    M.   Steadman. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifllin  Co.,  iqiq.     Pp.  i3i.    $0.75. 
"A  practice  book  in  sentence-making"  for  Freshmen  in  college. 

Guide  to  Composition.    By  James  Finch  Royster  and  Sttth  Thompson. 
Chicago:  Scott,  Foresmaji  &  Co.,  191Q.    Pp.  204. 
Afhandbook.  including  lists  of  books  for  reading. 

New  Words  Self -defined.    By   C.  Alphonso  Smith.    Garden   City,   N.Y.: 
Doublcday  Page  &  Co.,  1919.    Pp.  215.    $1.25. 

Expository  Writing.    By  Melvin  James  Curl.    Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1919.    Pp.  313.    $1.25. 
A  college  text,  well  supplied  with  illustrative  material  and  exercises  for  practice. 

StyUbook  of  the  North  Carolina  State  ColUge  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

Compiled  by  George  Summey.  Jr.    State  College  Record,  Vol.  x8,  No.  i. 

Published  by  the  College  at  West  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Practice  Sheets  for  English  Composition.    By  James  Finch  Royster  and 

Stith  Thompson.     Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  xgiS. 

Practical  Exercises  in  English,    By  RoY  Davis.    Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.,  1919. 

Pp.  208.    $0.52. 
Graded  Sentences  for  Analysis.    By  Mary  B.  Rossman  and  Mary  W.  Mxlis. 

New  York:  Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  1918.    Pp.  77. 
Constructive  Dictation.    By  Edward  Hall  Gardner.    New  York:  The  Gregg 

Publishing  Co.,  1919.     Pp.  376. 

A  volume  of  good  business  letters  to  be  used  in  training  stenographers. 

University  Debaters*  Annual — ipi8-igiQ.    New  York:    H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
1919.     Pp.334.    $1.80  net. 
Speeches  delivered  in  debate  in  the  colleges. 

First  Supplement  to  a  Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle  English — 1050-1400. 

By  John  Edwin  Wells.    New  Haven:    Yale  University  Press,   1919. 

Pp.  1037. 
A  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Milton.    By  Allan  H.  Gilbert.    New  Haven: 

Yale  University  Press,  1919.     Pp.  322. 
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The  Old  English  Eiene,  Phoenix,  attd  Fhysivlogus.  Edited  by  Albert  Stak- 
BURKOUOH  Cook,  iqcq.    Pp.  339. 

The  Lay  of  the  Cid.    Translated  into  English  verse  by  R.  Seloen  Rose 
Leonaud    Bacon.    Berkeley:    University  of   California    Press,    » 
Pp.  130. 
A  semicentennial  publication  of  the  univeiMty. 

Tamburlaine  the  Great.  By  Christopher  Marlowe.  Acting  version, 
prepared  under  direction  of  Edgar  MosntuoN  Woolley  and  Stephen 
Vincent  Bent,  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1919.  Pp.  65. 
Paper  covers. 

The  Changing  Drama.    By  Archebalo   Henderson.    Cincinnati:    Stewart 

and  Kidd  Co.,  1919.     Pp.  320.    $1.75  net. 

First  published  in  1Q14  and  now  presented  in  a  new  edition  to  set  forth  the 
conditions  with  which  playwri^ts  arc  surrounded  as  they  resume  their  art  after 
the  war.    A  very  useful  survey. 

Public  Education  in  the  United  Slata.     By  Ellwuoo  P.  Cubberi£Y.     Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  191Q.     Pp.  517.     $1,80. 

"An  introductory  textbook  dealing  with  the  larger  problems  of  present-day 
education  in  the  light  of  their  historical  development."  The  first  satisfactory  book 
in  this  field. 

Fijty  Years  oj  American  Education.     By  Ernest  Carrou.  Moore.     Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1919.     Pp.  96.    $o.So. 
Experimental  Education.    By  Robert  R.   Rusk.    New  York:    Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  1919.     Pp.  346.     $2.50. 

A  new  edition  of  a  valuable  treatise.  The  author  is  British  but  neverthdess 
names  American  authors  almost  exclusively  in  the  references  appended  lo  his  chapters. 

Socializing  the  Three  R's.    By  Ruth  Mary  Weeks.    New  York:  Maanillan, 

1919,     Pp.  182. 

Brief,  suggestive  chapters  on  educational  method,  with  lists  of  addiliona.1  readings. 
Modem  Elementary  School  Practice.    By  George  E.  Freeland.    New  York: 

Macmillan,  1919.    Pp.  408. 

A  simple  treatment  of  method  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  pirojects  and  the 
newer  types  of  classroom  controL 

The  Boy  Scout's  Book  of  Stories.    Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Franklin  K.  Mathiews.    New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1919.    Pp. 
423.    $2.00. 
A  ''sizable"  collection  of  the  stories  that  bo.vs  like  compiled  by  the  head  Ubrariia 

of  the  Boy  Scout  organization.    Big  boys  will  find  diveision  too. 

Stories  of  Great  Adventures.  By  Carolyn  Soerwin  Bailey.  Illustrated  by 
Clara  M.  Buro.    Springfield,  Mass.:    Milton  Bradley  Co.,  1919.    Pp. 

222. 

Adaptations  of  incidents  from  the  stories  of  King  Arthur,  Robin  Uood,  Roland, 
Beowulf,  Fritjbf,  and  other  heroes. 
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JOURNALISTIC  WRITING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE 


WILLARD  GROSVENOR  BLEYER 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 


Any  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  journalism  that  is  not  based 
on  a  conaderation  of  the  part  that  the  newspaper  plays  in  demo- 
cratic society  will  be  futile,  because  it  neglects  the  fundamental 
purpose  in  all  training  for  the  profession  of  journalism. 

"The  food  of  opinion  is  the  news  of  the  day/'  as  President 
Wilson  has  happily  said.  The  opinions  of  nine- tenths  of  the  people 
in  this  country  on  current  political,  social,  and  economic  questions 
are  based  on  the  news  that  they  read  in  the  daily  press.  It  is  the 
news  rather  than  editorials  that  is  shaping  public  opinion  in  this 
country  today.  It  is  the  news  that  decides  how  the  average 
American  will  vote.  It  is  the  news  that,  as  far  as  the  average  voter 
has  a  voice  in  the  matter,  will  detennine  the  policy  of  this  nation 
with  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations.  A  nation-wide  refer- 
endum on  the  question  of  entering  such  a  league  has  been  seriously 
proposed  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Practically  the  only  knowl- 
edge that  the  average  American  citizen  has  on  this  problem  is 
what  he  has  gleaned  from  reports  of  the  speeches  and  discussions 
at  Paris  and  Washington,  as  these  have  been  reported  in  the 
newspapers. 

Who  are  the  reporters  and  correspondents  that  are  furnishing 
us,  day  by  day,  the  food  for  our  opinions?    Are  they  men  and 
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upon  them  the  professional  ideal.  We  sHould  show  them  that 
journalism  ought  to  be  on  as  high  a  plane,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  preparatory  training,  as  are  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine.  We  must  convince  them  that  to  be  able  to  write  an 
acceptable  news  story  is  not  enough  to  entitle  them  to  be  full- 
fledged  newspaper  men  and  women.  We  should  make  them  see 
that  they  need  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
economics,  political  science,  history,  philosophy,  and  literature, 
before  they  can  interpret  intelligently  the  events  and  utterances 
that  they  will  be  called  on,  tlay  by  day,  to  report.  Professional 
training  of  the  right  kind  does  not  stop  with  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  mere  technique  of  journalistic  writing.  Such 
technique  might  conceivably  be  taught  in  well-equipped  high 
schools.  But  what  secondary  schools  cannot  give,  partly  because 
their  pupils  are  not  mature  enough,  is  the  broad  knowledge,  the 
deep  insight,  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  ideas,  that  are  funda- 
mental for  the  professional  journalist. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  high-school  boys  and  girls  harbor  the 
mistaken  notion  that,  because  they  have  'developed  a  certain 
facility  in  writing  for  the  school  paper,  they  are  ready,  on  leaving 
school,  to  enter  the  profession  of  journalism,  But  is  not  that  just 
what  we  are  doing,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  when  we  call  our 
high -school  work  in  journalistic  writing  a  "course  in  journalism,'* 
or  when  we  apply  the  term  "  vocational "  to  such  a  course  ?  Would 
it  not  be  quite  as  logical  to  call  our  instruction  in  physiology  and 
first  aid  "courses  in  medicine,"  or  our  work  in  civics  and  elementary 
law  "course  in  law"?  Or  to  list  physiology,  first  aid,  and  civics 
as  "vocational'*  studies? 

It  is  obviously  no  more  the  fimction  of  secondary  schoob  to 
train  pupils  for  the  profession  of  journalism  than  to  prepare  them 
for  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  To  call  any  study  in  the 
high-school  curriculum  a  "course  in  journalism'*  or  to  list  such  a 
course  as  "vocational"  certainly  gives  the  pupils  and  the  public 
the  impression  that  we  are  imdertaking  to  turn  out  newspaper 
men  and  women. 

As  leaders  of  educational  thought,  we  need  to  impress  upon  our 
students  both  in  high  school  and  college  the  fact  that  professional 
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training  of  university  grade  is  as  necessary  for  the  profession 
of  journalism  as  it  is  for  other  professions.  By  emphasizing  this 
fact  constantly  we  are  p>erforraing,  not  merely  a  duty  as  educators, 
but  a  profoundly  patriotic  duty  as  citizens  interested  in  the 
development  of  sound  public  opinion  through  the  medium  of  the 
press. 

But  what  can  we  high-school  teachers  do  as  our  |>art  of  this 
professional  training  for  journalism?  First,  we  may  develop  in 
our  students  habits  of  observation,  thought,  and  expression  that 
will  be  invaluable  for  them  both  in  their  professional  training  and 
in  their  careers  as  journalists.  Secondly,  we  may  use  \*arious  types 
of  journalistic  wxiting  and  our  school  publications,  not  only  to 
bring  out  in  students  whatever  talent  for  journalism  they  may 
possess,  but  also  to  encourage  them  to  take  up  journalism  as  a 
profession. 

Accuracy  in  observing  and  in  recording  facts  is  a  prime  requisite 
for  the  good  newspaper  reporter.  The  habit  of  seeing,  hearing, 
remembering,  and  jotting  down  accurately  is  one  that  needs  to  be 
insisted  on  constantly  from  the  time  that  pupils  begin  to  write. 
Demosthenes  said  that  the  three  requisites  for  effective  orator>' 
were,  first,  action;  second,  action;  and  third,  action;  so  it  may 
truly  be  said  of  journalism  that  the  three  essentials  are  accurac>'. 
accuracy,  accuracy.  On  the  walls  of  the  journalism  lecture-room 
and  the  journalism  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
painted  in  large  black  letters  the  motto.  "Accuracy  Always." 
Newspapers  have  established  bureaus  of  accuracy  and  fair  play 
and  are  devising  various  methods  of  checking  up  names,  addresses, 
figures,  and  other  facts  in  the  news  stories  of  their  reporters  and 
correspondents  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  errors  to  a 
minimum  and  to  get  rid  of  careless,  inaccurate  workers. 

We  may  teach  students  to  obser\'e  accurately,  not  only  in  the 
science  laboratory  and  in  the  classroom,  but  at  the  football  game 
and  the  manual-arts  exhibition.  We  may  train  them  to  hear  and 
remember  accurately  what  is  said  by  speakers  at  our  morning 
exercises  and  by  persons  whom  they  interview.  The  school  paper 
may  be  effectively  used  as  an  additional  incentive  to  accuracy  in 
reporting,  for  when  students  realize  that  their  errors  will  stand  out 
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in  print,  where  all  their  schoohnates  will  see  the  mistakes,  they  are 
likely  to  exercise  great  care  in  their  writing. 

To  train  pupils  to  think  logically  is  fundamental  to  all  teaching 
of  composition,  since  clearness  in  writing  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  clearness  in  thinking.  Loose,  illogical  thinking  is  the  bane  of 
our  hurried,  superficial  life,  as  it  is  reflected  in  many  of  our  carelessly 
edited  newspapers.  The  temptation  to  dash  oil  anything  that 
seems  to  mean  something  is  constant  when  we  are  rushing  out 
edition  after  edition  at  intervals  of  an  hour.  No  one  is  more 
inclined  than  the  novice  to  yield  to  this  temptation.  To  insist, 
day  in  and  day  out,  that  our  boys  and  girls  know  exactly  what 
they  want  to  say  before  they  write  is  the  only  way  to  combat  this 
tendency  not  only  of  our  press  but  of  almost  every  activity  of 
American  life. 

It  may  seem  a  homeopathic  remedy  to  prescribe  newspaper 
reading  as  a  cure  for  loose  thinking,  but  I  believe  that  to  set  aside 
a  few  minutes  every  day  in  the  school  program  for  the  discussion 
of  the  news  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  leading  students  to  think 
intelligently  about  what  they  read  and  study.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  interpret  the  significance  of  a  piece  of  news  by 
discussing  its  causes,  its  probable  results,  and  its  relation  to  current 
movements.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  connect  the  news  with 
what  they  are  learning  in  courses  in  history,  civics,  literature, 
and  science,  so  that  they  may  be  led  to  see  current  events  in  proper 
perspective  against  the  background  of  their  general  knowledge. 

Boys  and  girls  need  to  be  taught  how  to  read  a  newspaper  to 
the  best  advantage.  Unless  they  learn  to  discriminate  between  the 
mere  episodes,  such  as  accidents,  fires,  crimes,  and  athletic  contests, 
and  significant  events  that  are  making  history,  they  may  go  through 
life,  as  many  people  do,  enjoying  the  chewing-gum  of  the  news 
while  the  flavor  lasts,  and  scarcely  realizing  that  they  have  been 
neglecting  the  food  of  thought. 

Every  person  who  would  write  for  the  press  must  learn  to 
express  his  ideas  so  that  literally  he  who  runs  may  read.  That 
rapid  reader,  the  average  American,  takes  his  newspapers  "on  the 
run."  Statistics  compiled  in  Chicago  show  that  the  average 
business  man  spends  not  over   twenty  minutes  in  reading    his 
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newspaper.  To  write  accq>tably  for  such  rapid  readers  means 
that  the  grammatical  structure  of  every  sentence  must  be  evident 
at  a  glance  and  that  the  meaning  must  be  absohitely  dear  at  first 
reading.  Ability  to  write  quickly  firm,  coherent  sentences  with  the 
important  ideas  effectively  massed  at  the  beginning,  where  they 
will  catch  the  eye  of  the  casual  reader,  can  be  acquired  only  by 
constant  practice  in  high  school  and  college. 

In  order  to  express  their  ideas  clearly,  students  need  to  be 
trained  to  use  concrete,  specific  words  instead  of  vague,  general, 
"woolly"  ones.  They  can  be  shown  that,  as  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  has  well  said  in  his  book  On  the  Art  of  Writing: 

To  write  jargon  ts  to  be  perpetually  shuffling  around  in  the  fog  and  cotton- 
wool of  abstract  terms.  So  long  as  you  prefer  abstract  words  which  express 
other  men's  summarized  concepts  of  things,  to  concrete  ones  which  Ue  as  nc&r  as 
can  be  reached  to  things  themselves  and  are  the  first-hand  material  for  your 
thoughts,  you  will  remain,  at  the  best,  writers  at  second-hand.  If  your 
language  be  jargon,  your  intellect,  if  not  your  whole  character,  will  almost 
certainly  oorrcspond. 

I  emphasize  the  necessity  of  teaching  pupils  to  avoid  trite, 
general,  "woolly"  words,  because  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
journalistic  style  is  the  use  of  "jargon."  When  reporters  are 
called  on  day  after  day  to  write  on  similar  events  and  to  write  at 
top  speed,  the  danger  is  great  of  using  over  and  over  agsun  the 
same  old  words  and  phrases,  without  attempting  to  find  "the  one 
noun  that  best  expresses  the  idea,  the  one  verb  needed  to  give  it 
life,  the  one  adjective  to  qualify  it."  High-school  bojrs  and  girls 
may  be  steered  away  from  this  danger  if  we  will  develop  in  thean 
habits  of  expression  that  will  stirvive  the  high  pressure  of  news- 
paper work. 

Too  often  students  entering  schools  of  journalism  have  already 
acquired  bad  habits  of  thinking  and  writing  that  have  to  be  slowly 
and  painfully  eradicated  before  they  are  prepared  to  take  up 
advanced  joiunalistic  work.  Only  by  constant  insistence  on  careful, 
accurate  thought  and  expression  may  we  hope  to  establish  perma- 
nently in  our  students  the  right  kind  of  habits. 

By  employing  journalistic  types  of  writing  in  every  year  of  our 
high-school  courses  in  English  composition  and  by  utilizing  our 
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school  publications  as  an  incentive  to  good  work,  we  may  arouse 
much  greater  interest  in  writing  among  all  of  our  students  than 
by  any  other  means.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  to  outline  in  detail  the  possible  methods  of  using  the  various 
kinds  of  newspaper  writing,  but  some  of  the  general  considerations 
governing  the  arrangement  of  the  work  may  be  given  briefly. 

All  journalistic  writing  may  be  divided  into  six  types:  (i)  news 
stories,  including  the  so-called  "human  interest"  and  feature 
stories,  (2)  special-feature  articles^  (3)  editorials,  (4)  criticism, 
dramatic  and  musical  and  book  reviewing,  (5)  practical  guidance 
material,  such  as  recipes  and  "how-to-do-something"  articles,  and 
(6)  humor,  in  prose  and  verse.  Instruction  and  practice  in  all 
these  types  may  be  given  in  high-school  courses  in  English  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  may  be  used  to  develop  good  *'copy"  for  the 
school  publications.  The  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up 
will  naturally  be  determined  by  their  relative  difficulty  and  by 
their  relation  to  the  four  forms  of  discourse:  narration,  description, 
exposition,  and  argumentation. 

The  narrative-descriptive  news  story  and  special-feature  article 
may  well  be  considered  when  narration  and  description  are  studied; 
the  expository  news  story  (particularly  reports  of  speeches  and 
interviews),  the  expository  special-feature  article,  the  redpe  and 
the  "  how-to-do-somcthing "  article,  as  well  as  the  expository  ed- 
itorials, can  be  used  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  exposition; 
while  the  editorial  that  aims  to  prove  and  to  persuade  naturally 
will  form  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  argumentation. 

Dramatic  criticism,  including  critiques  of  moving-picture  plays, 
should  come  after  the  principles  of  dramatic  technique  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  study  of  Shakesp)eare's  plays  in  the  fourth-year 
course  in  literature.  The  dialogue  joke,  and  himior  in  such  verse 
forms  as  the  triolet  and  other  types  of  vers  de  sociiU,  may  well  be 
introduced  when  the  study  of  literature  deals  with  humor  and 
versification.  The  writing  of  recipes  and  practical  guidance  articles 
may  be  closely  correlated  with  the  pupils'  work  in  domestic  science 
and  manual  arts.  In  fact,  the  possibilities  of  vitalizing  instruction 
in  composition  and  of  motivating  pupils*  writing  by  the  use  o£ 
different  tj^ies  of  journalistic  work  are  abnost  unlimited. 
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In  conclusion,  then,  !et  us  do  our  part  toward  maintaining  a 
high  professional  standard  for  journalism  by  teaching  our  students 
to  discriminate  between  mere  proficiency  in  the  technique  of  news- 
paper wTiting  and  substantial  preparation  for  the  profession  of 
journalism.  Let  us  discourage  them,  their  parents,  and  the  public 
generally  from  assuming  that,  because  the  reporter  begins  at  the 
bottom  of  the  journalistic  ladder,  immature  high-school  graduates 
with  a  little  training  in  newspaper  writing  and  a  little  practical 
experience  on  school  publications  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  food 
of  opinion  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens.  Let  us 
impress  upon  them  that  to  be  an  intelligent  reporter  of  the  day's 
news  demands  a  liberal  education  supplemented  by  systematic 
training  in  a  school  of  journalism. 

At  the  same  lime  let  us  do  our  part  toward  starting  boys  and 
girls  who  are  interested  in  journalistic  careers  on  the  road  to  their 
goal.  Let  us  teach  them  to  observe  accurately;  let  us  train  them 
to  hear  and  to  remember  accurately.  Let  us  develop  in  them  the 
ability  to  think  logically  about  what  they  see  and  hear.  Let  us 
encourage  them  to  connect  what  they  hear  and  see  and  what  they 
read  of  the  day's  news  with  what  they  are  learning  in  every  one 
of  their  studies. 

As  teachers  of  English,  let  us  continue  with  tireless  energy  to 
show  our  students  how  to  express  their  ideas  in  concise,  clear-cut, 
concrete  language  that  the  rapid  reader  can  understand  at  a  glance. 
But  above  everything  else  let  us  impress  upon  them  that  only  those 
are  worthy  to  be  leaders  in  shaping  public  opinion  who  have  the 
highest  ideals  for  themselves,  for  their  community,  for  their  nation, 
and  for  the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 
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Public  speaking  still  figures  prominently  in  the  intellectual 
bill  of  fare  that  is  laid  before  the  college  youth.  More  and  more 
is  it  becoming  part  of  the  curriculum — ranging  from  singing  to 
carpentry — from  which  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls  in  high  school 
must  choose  their  work.  In  college,  public  speaking  has  the  halo 
of  tradition  and  antiquity.  In  high  school  it  has  the  charm  of 
novelty.  At  such  a  time,  before  its  meaning  shall  have  become 
established  in  the  tax-supported  high  schools  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  pertinent  to  consider  public  speaking.  What  does  it  attempt  ? 
How  does  it  attempt  it  ?    What  are  the  results  ? 

Now  by  public  speaking  I  do  not  mean  that  species  of  emotional 
massage,  such  as  "The  Black  Horse  and  His  Rider,"  "How  the 
Gospel  Came  to  Jim  Oakes/'  or  "The  Midnight  Ride  of  Jennie 
McIJiel/'  that  finds  expression  in  dramatic  declamation.  Neither 
am  I  discussing  political  speaking.  To  some  persons  a  composition 
of  three  cambric  flags,  a  cold  well  settled  in  the  throat,  a  blue  pint 
pitcher  marked  ice-water,  and  a  limitless  capacity  for  shaking  hands 
constitute  an  orator.  To  the  same,  four  references  to  "the 
fathers"  and  the  constitution,  five  to  the  flag  and  the  party,  aaid 
one  to  the  awful  flame  of  civil  strife,  which  "fierce  as  breath  from 
hell,  in  a  single  flash  melted  the  shackles  from  a  million  slaves  and 
forged  the  federation  of  the  states,"  constitute  an  oration.  To  be 
a  thoroughly  great  speech  these  should  be  judiciously  distributed 
about  several  epigrammatic  but  indefinite  allusions  to  the  platform 
and  "the  issues,"  and  the  whole  should  be  garnished  with  two 
quotations  from  the  Bible  and  one  from  Lincoln. 

The  thing  in  which  we  are  interested  is  scholastic  public 
speaking.  Is  it  doing  what  it  should  do  for  the  student?  Is  it 
giving  him  the  power  to  get  results  by  oral  discourse?    The  plan 
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of  practically  all  schools  at  the  present  time  is  to  use,  largely  for 
training  and  almost  entirely  for  a  test  of  efficiency,  some  type  of 
oral  contest.  Does  success  in  these  contests  mean  efficiency  in 
the  student?  I  believe  not.  A  student  may  have  competed  in 
every  variety  of  contest  known  to  the  campus;  he  may  have  won 
firsts^  blue  ribbons,  gold  cups,  honorable  mention,  and  imanimous 
dedsions,  and  never  have  convinced,  persuaded,  inspired,  impressed^ 
entertained,  or  otherwise  affected  one  impartial  audience  in  his 
life.  All  he  has  ever  done  is  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
"honorable  gentlemen,"  the  judges. 

To  be  convinced  that  those  forms  of  public  speaking  wherein 
"getting  the  judges"  is  the  test  are  not  a  training  in  ability  to 
accomplish  any  definite  result  in  public  speaking,  let  us  with  all 
fairness,  and  with  due  respect  for  age  and  the  dignity  of  tradition, 
examine  some  of  them. 

Scholastic  public  speaking  is,  to  use  the  allusion  most  familiar 
to  knights  of  the  ruler,  commonly  divided  into  three  varieties. 
Number  one  is  declamation.  Declamation  enjoys  considerable 
popularity  in  most  high  schools  and  many  colleges.  To  indulge  in 
declamation  the  student  must  learn  by  heart,  and  repeat  from  the 
same  vital  source,  the  words  of  another.  Usually  these  words  of 
another  are  the  words  that  have  made  that  other  famous.  In  this 
the  declamation  is  likely  to  differ  from  the  recitation  of  the  elo- 
cutionist— although  a  relationship  must  be  admitted.  The  elocu- 
tionist does  not  spurn  the  classics — often  uses  them — ^but  neither 
does  he,  or  more  often  she,  reject  the  non-classics.  A  random  grab 
from  One  Hundred  and  One  Best  Selections  does  as  well  for  the 
elocutionist  as  "Sohrab  and  Rtistum."  "Hamlet's  Soliloquy"  is 
encored  with  "WTien  Hezekiah  Hid  the  Spoons."  In  declamation, 
however,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  reproduction  of  the  world's 
great  speeches.  Obviously  this  type  of  work  cannot  be  wholly 
bad.  The  question  is,  Is  it  wholly  good  ?  Is  it  the  most  valuable 
thing  we  may  train  the  student  to  do  ? 

If  we  are  to  gauge  the  speech  only  upon  its  effectiveness,  its 
production  of  new  vision,  new  belief,  new  feeling  or  action  with  the 
particular  audience  to  which  it  is  addressed,  the  declamation  must 
be  barred.    Any  of  these  results,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  speech 
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was  originally  intended  to  produce  them,  are  quite  impossible  with 
the  declamation,  because  it  has.  in  most  cases,  no  possible  bearing 
upon  the  audience  which  now  hears  it.  Patrick  Henry's  '*Call  to 
Anns."  an  old-time  favorite,  was  originally  intended  to  get  action — 
militant  action  against  England.  But  it  never  was  intended  by 
Patrick  Hcnr>'  that  this  speech  should  get  action  against  England 
from  a  group  of  well-fed,  twentieth-century  students,  or  from 
fathers  and  mothers  of  declaiming  sons  who,  before  the  war,  had 
no  more  fervent  regard  for  England  than  an  amused  interest  in 
the  British  suffrage  movement,  and  who  now  regard  England  as  an 
ally.  Patrick  Henry  wi.shed  to  get  action  from  an  audience  who 
were  vitally  concerned,  who  had  already  **supphcated,"  '*  remon- 
strated,*' and  "prostrated  themselves  before  the  throne  without 
avail'*;  who.  in  short,  ''must  fight." 

Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  is  a  similar  instance.  This  sp)eech  is 
admitted  by  all,  not  to  be,  but  to  hoot  been  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  ever  made.  But  it  was  not  great  because  Webster  used  a 
magnificent  vocabulary ;  because  he  "rounded  out "  graceful 
periods;  or  because  he  flashed  wit,  sarcasm,  and  epigram.  It  was 
great  because  then  it  said  the  things  the  North  wanted  said  better 
than  it  seemed  possible  for  anyone  to  say  them.  The  issues  which 
that  splendid  piece  of  work  involved  were  settled  by  the  war,  and 
ever  since  we  have  been  trying  hard  to  forget  that  there  ever  were 
such  issues.  In  other  words,  the  reproduction  of  such  speeches  can 
be  at  best  only  exhibitions.  They  are  splendid  exhibitions,  and  we 
may  show  them  with  justifiable  pride;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
only  the  relics  of  the  great  historical  museum,  and  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  hearer  that  a  trip  to  Mount  Vernon  or  a  \'iew  of 
General  Grant's  sword  might  have  upon  the  sightseer.  Even 
admitting  what  is  seldom  true,  that  the  speaker  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  produced  the  speech  and  will 
therefore  profit  from  it  as  an  example,  the  fact  still  remains  that  if 
it  is  ever  necessary  to  do  it,  to  learn  how  it  is  done,  he  will  not 
acquire  the  ability  to  get  results  in  speaking  much  more  rapidly  by 
mouthing  over  the  utterances  of  great  men  than  he  will  learn  to 
swim  by  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  executing  the  breast 
stroke  and  the  scissors  kick  in  the  air. 
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It  is  evident,  then,  that  to  expect  the  student  to  learn  to  affect 
an  audience  by  repeating  words  which,  pertinent  though  they  were 
when  uttered,  have  no  application  to  present-day  affairs,  is  hopeless. 

Number  two  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  academic  courses  in 
public  speaking  is  oratory.  This  is  the  work  in  which  each  speaker 
writes  orations.  (This  literary  species  is  now  practically  extinct 
outside  of  scholastic  circles.)  In  an  oratorical  contest  the  speaker 
may  write  upon  any  subject,  and  usually  docs.  His  favorite 
source  of  information  is  the  files  of  former  orations  which  have  won 
similar  contests.  Here  he  often  finds  a  theme  and,  frequently, 
"oratorical  style."  He  was  probably  unacquainted  with  "ora- 
torical style''  before  this  time.  Good  English  style  had  been 
sufficient  for  all  previous  purposes.  Sad  to  say,  the  files  not  only 
furnish  themes  and  "oratorical  style.'*  but  occasionally  they 
furnish  material.  This  is,  however,  much  more  exceptional  than 
finding  material  in  "standard  orations'^  with  which  declamatory 
work  has  brought  familiarity.  WTicn  the  student  has  finished  his 
oration  it  is  given  lo  the  judges  of  thought  and  composition. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  being  a  judge  of  thought  and  com- 
position is  not  altogether  an  arduous  and  unpleasant  task.  Reading 
orations  is  not  clilHcuIt.  because  orations  arc  very  likely  to  be 
much  alike.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  themes.  It  is  partly  due 
to  the  "oratorical  style." 

There  is  a  certain  rhetorical  flavor  that  pervades  them  all. 
Another  thing  which  makes  being  a  judge  of  thought  and  compo- 
sition a  pleasant  duty  is  that  it  is  sometimes  so  sweetly  reminiscent. 
One  is  almost  sure  to  be  reminded  of  other  orations  which  he  has 
read.  Perhaps  he  can  see  the  form  of  a  Phillips  climax,  or  he 
may  recognize  a  paragraph  from  Burke  on  Chatham.  iVnd  perhaps 
— yes.  very  often — if  he  wrote  orations  in  his  schooldays,  he  will 
find  phrases  of  the  old  speeches  coming  back  to  tongue  as  he 
follows  through  the  manuscript  in  his  hands. 

But  these  idiosyncracies  of  the  student  oration  are  merely 
amusing.  Surely  they  are  not  faults.  They  are  not  faults  if  they 
are  giving  results.  We  can  afford  to  be  amused.  But  work  in 
public  sp>caking  which  is  to  command  anything  more  than  indulgent 
mirth  must  give  results;  it  must  give  tlie  student  power  to  gain  an 
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effect  with  a  given  audience;  power  to  make  the  persons  of  that 
audience  see  more,  believe  differently,  or  feel  or  act  otherwise  than 
they  would  have  felt  or  acted  had  nothing  been  said. 

Can  the  oration  give  the  student  the  power  to  get  results? 
Does  it  put  before  him  a  definite  task  which  he  can  understand  and 
accomplish?  If  it  appears  in  contest  form,  as  it  usually  does,  it 
is  written  to  win  the  approval  of  unknown  judges.  Oh,  horrible 
travesty  upon  realities!  Every  salesman,  every  lawyer,  every 
politician  who  ever  had  one  atom  of  success  in  talking  to  men,  will 
declare  that  his  success  came  primarily  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
likes  and  dislikes,  the  affections  and  the  prejudices,  the  gods  and 
the  taboos  of  the  particular  customer,  jury,  or  crowd  in  every 
particular  instance.  To  teach  people  to  gain  a  result  by  having 
them  write  orations  without  knowing  the  persons  to  whom  they 
must  appeal  is  like  teaching  marksmanship  to  gunners  by  having 
them  fire  into  the  air.  Brutus  made  the  Roman  mob  listen,  but 
Antony  made  them  try  to  l>Tich  Brutus.  Brutus  could  have 
written  a  better  "oration,"  but  Antony  knew  the  crowd. 

But  there  is  another  type  of  public  speaking  in  which  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  indulge.  This  is  debating.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  type  of  peaking  is  far  less  open  to  criticism  than  the 
other  two.  Nevertheless,  though  I  have  read  debates,  heard 
debates,  lost  debates,  won  debates,  coached  debates,  and  judged 
debates,  I  have  almost  never  seen  a  debate  so  managed  as  to  give 
the  speakers  any  amount  of  power  in  affecting  an  audience.  Occa- 
sionally a  debate  deals  with  a  subject  in  which  both  the  debater 
and  the  audience  have  a  lively  interest.  When  this  is  true  the 
student  has  a  splendid  chance  for  development.  There  is  only 
one  thing  in  the  way.  That  is  the  eternal  judges.  Were  it  not 
for  the  hideous  necessity  of  talking  to  the  judges,  the  speaker 
could  address  these  interested  persons  just  as  he  would  at  any 
other  time.  He  could  treat  them  like  human  beings  with  pre- 
judices, bunions,  votes  for  president,  and  fathers  who  served  in 
the  war.  He  could  really  try  to  make  them,  with  all  of  these 
afflictions  and  blessings,  believe  as  he  believes.  But  what  cares 
he  for  the  audience  ?  He  must  win  the  debate,  and  winning  the 
debate  means  talking  to  the  judges.  To  the  speaker  the  judges  are 
unknown.    If  he  has  by  any  chance  discovered  their  names  in 
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advance  he  feels  guilty.  They  have  been  chosen  because  they  are 
unknown — and  moreover  unknowing,  so  far  as  this  subject  is 
concerned.  The  one  query  to  which  every  judge  must  answer 
"No"  is  this:  "Do  you  know  enough  about  this  question  to  have  a 
leaning  toward  either  side?"  So  here  again  the  speaker  is  not 
confronted  with  the  conditions  which  he  will  meet  after  commence- 
ment, but  with  a  supposedly  colorless,  bloodless,  passionless, 
unknown  quantity.  However,  it  is  usually  true  that  the  judge  is 
none  of  these  things.  He  is  very  much  like  the  rest  of  us.  Before 
the  debate  has  gone  far  the  *' affirmative"  has  begun  to  tread  upon 
the  economic  or  political  hobbies  of  one  judge,  while  the  other 
two  are  feeling  flattered.  When  the  "gentlemen  of  the  negative" 
take  the  floor  the  opposite  occurs.  The  result  is  a  two  to  one 
decision  for  the  negative.  But  the  speakers  are  in  no  way  to  blame. 
They  had  no  possible  way  to  know  how  to  handle  the  material  so 
as  to  make  every  judge  believe  that  his  own  ideas  indorsed  what 
the  debaters  would  have  him  believe.  In  life  this  is  the  require- 
ment. The  task  is  to  make  persons  agree  with  us.  One  way 
to  improve  debating  is  to  increase  the  ninnber  of  judges  until 
their  composite  opinion  represents  the  consensus  of  the  opinion  of 
the  audience  as  a  whole.  This,  of  course,  presents  difficulties  in 
contests  between  schools  but  is  easy  when  debates  are  carried  on 
in  any  one  institution. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  speaker  must  try  to  talk  to  unknown 
judges,  he  usually  works  up  no  small  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  his 
task  when  the  crowd  is  really  interested  in  the  subject  being  de- 
bated. Under  these  circumstances  he  is  likely  to  forget  himself 
and  the  judges,  and  go  in  to  convince  the  crowd.  WTien  he  does, 
he  is  likely  to  get  the  judges  in  the  general  landslide.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  listeners  are  too  often  not  interested  in  the  question. 
They  came  either  to  see  what  a  debate  was  like  (this  class  never 
repeats),  or  to  show  school  spirit,  or  to  cheer  when  the  debate  is 
over.  Not  always  does  the  high  school,  or  even  the  college, 
audience  feel  that  it  will  be  greatly  edified  by  hearing  other  boys 
and  girls  argue  that  commercial  reciprocity  should  be  established 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  or  that  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion act  should  be  repealed,  or  even  that  the  high  protective  tariff 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare 
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(tAken  from  suggested  questions  in  a  high-school  text  on  debating). 

Where  the  audience  is  not  interested — cares  no  more  which  side 
U  right  than  it  cares  whether  Noah  drove  or  coaxed  the  animals 
into  the  ark — it  is  plainly  impossible  for  the  speaker  to  make  his 
efforts  real. 

If  we  can  then,  in  debating,  get  subjects  in  which  the  audience 
is  interested — the  speaker  generally  becomes  interested  after  long 
study  of  the  question — have  judges  with  human  qualities,  known 
to  the  speakers,  and  numerous  enough  so  that  they  express  some- 
thing like  the  opinion  of  the  entire  audience,  the  student  ought  to 
find  all  work  in  public  speaking  enlivened  by  debate.  He  would 
also  be  learning  to  do  what  he  must  do  when  he  leaves  school  if  he 
dares  to  hope  for  success  in  any  field  of  ^>eaking. 

What  all  of  our  schools — high  schools  and  colleges — need  is 
more  work  in  motivated,  extempore  speaking.  Extempore  speak- 
ing does  not  mean  unprepared  speaking,  or  speaking  of  things 
of  which  nothing  b  known.  It  means  speaking  about  something 
with  which  the  speaker  is  well  acquainted,  and  where  there  has  been 
time  carefully  to  plan  method  and  arrange  ideas,  but  where  there 
is  no  definite  set  of  words  determined.  Extempore  speaking, 
then,  means  careful  organization  of  ideas,  but  not  careful  or  ful- 
some preparation  of  words.  And  every  speech  should  be  motivated. 
It  should  be  carefully  directed  to  gain  a  certain  result,  with  the 
particular  audience  taken  into  vital  consideration. 

Every  student  has  plenty  of  material  for  practice  without 
reading  a  word  of  reference.  One  is  familiar  with  inside  baseball, 
which  he  may  attempt  to  make  clear  to  others.  Another  is 
colored  and  has  some  imique  views  on  the  race  question  in  which 
he  may  seek  the  belief  of  his  classmates.  A  third  is  the  yearbook 
manager  and  deems  it  desirable  that  the  other  students  shall  swell 
his  profits  or  diminish  his  losses. 

Practice  in  doing  these  things — effectively,  making  others  see 
or  feel  or  act  as  we  wish  them  to— and  using  the  material  at  hand 
without  writing  or  memorizing,  is  eminently  practical,  because  it 
is  just  what  men  do  with  speaking  ever\'  day.  The  occasions 
for  formal  speaking  are  now  very  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
occasions  where  the  short,  pointed  oral  presentation  of  material 
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can  be  made  to  count  are  constantly  increasing.  In  the  chambers 
of  legislation  it  is  no  longer  the  three-day  speech  of  the  time  of 
Burke,  or  even  of  Webster,  but  the  talk  in  the  committee  room  that 
brings  results.  The  bank  director  in  his  board  meeting,  the 
alderman  in  the  council,  the  demonstrator  to  his  customers,  all 
rely  upon  the  rapid  correlation  of  material  which  they  have  thor- 
oughly in  mind,  but  for  the  expression  of  which  no  definite  set  of 
words  has  been  established. 

Such  speeches  must  be  and  are  adaptable.  The  salesman,  the 
classroom  lecturer,  the  lobbyist,  would  all  be  in  a  laughable  position 
if  they  could  not  vary  their  form  of  presentation  to  meet  any 
engency  that  arose.  The  ideas  will  not  be  changed,  but  they 
must  be  dressed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  minute.  Where  the 
memorizing  speaker  is  more  than  hobbled  the  extempore  speaker 
is  free  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

But  someone  will  say,  "This  is  not  public  speaking.  This  is 
oral  theme  work — learning  clearness,  argumentation,  and  the  like. 
If  we  make  public  speaking  mean  this,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
grand  old  art  of  oratory  ?  " 

This  objection  need  not  seriously  disturb  us.  If  we  can  teach 
a  student  to  explain  now  to  a  non-athletic  class  how  some  signal 
play  in  basket-ball  is  worked,  we  may  be  sure  that  ten  years  from 
now  he  can  make  a  non-philosophic  class  understand  the  intricacies 
of  Kant's  Criiique  of  Pure  Reason.  If  now  he  can  make  a  class 
believe  that  the  honor  system  of  examinations  would  be  a  wise 
adoption,  trust  him,  when  he  is  as  familiar  with  the  subject,  to 
make  a  commission  believe  that  his  particular  plan  of  tariff  tinkering 
is  an  advisable  one.  If  he  can  get  more  students  out  to  a  public 
speaking  or  athletic  contest  now,  he  has  acquired  the  ability,  when 
he  desires  that  end,  to  get  more  voters  out  to  the  polls  and  to  get 
the  crosses  in  the  right  squares. 

In  other  words,  if  the  student,  using  material  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  can  get  a  desired  result  here  and  now  with  this  audience, 
he  can,  using  material  with  which  he  is  tJien  familiar,  get  a  desired 
result  tft^n  and  iJtere  with  iftat  audience. 

If  he  can  get  results,  we  are  willing  that  the  audience,  now  or 
then,  go  home  without  saying,  "What  a  splendid  speechi" 
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That  part  of  the  art  of  composition  which  is  directly  teachable  is 
so  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  acquired  only  by  ardtwos 
practice  and  tardy  inspiration  that  I  believe  teachers  of  rhetoric 
will  welcome  a  practical  suggestion  if  it  adds  to  the  students*  power 
of  expression  and  is  not  merely  an  exercise  to  be  performed  for  its 
own  sake.  That  the  making  of  the  sort  of  outline  I  am  about  to 
describe  has  this  merit,  I  believe  my  experience  shows.  I  do  not 
propose  the  plan  as  either  novel  or  original.  It  has  been  my 
observation,  however,  that  coUege  teachers  and  college  textbooks 
permit  the  use  of  a  much  less  useful  sort  of  outline,  and  that  the 
possibilities  of  outlining  as  a  means  not  only  of  teaching  organiza- 
tion— a  \'irtue  not  too  much  culti\'ated — but  of  developing  ana- 
lytical power  and  the  power  of  clear  thinking  in  general,  are  by  xyo 
means  everywhere  fully  recognized. 

An  examination  of  more  than  a  score  of  the  best  textbooks  of 
English  composition,  including  two  handbooks  and  three  collec- 
tions of  specimens,  shows  that  not  only  is  the  subject  a  great  deal 
slighted;  but  practical  suggestions  are  likely  to  be  vague  and 
inadequate.'    The  common  *'  topic"  outline,  the  parts  of  which  are 

■  In  tweaty-odd  books  of  exposition  found  in  the  office  of  a  univerdty  divfakm 
of  rhetoric  ui  average  of  fewer  than  five  pages  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  outlines. 
Two  of  the  books  give  only  vague  directions  and  no  specimens;  eleven  recommend  only 
the  "topic"  outline;  threepennitamixtureof  sentences  with  phrases,  etc;  and  three 
illustrate  the  paragraph  outline,  a  series  of  sentences  summarizing  succeasve  para- 
graphs. In  only  four — and  three  of  them  books  of  q»ecimcns — is  a  cam;^te  and 
logical  sentence  outline  suggested,  and  even  in  these  it  is  reconunended  merely  u  a 
method  of  anal>-sis,  its  value  as  a  means  of  organization  being  hinted  but  faintly  or 
DotatalL 

Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  analysis  of  a  Sation  editorial,  thousli  a  paragtapii 
outline,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  better  sort  of  outline  when  be  makes  It  yieU 
a  summaiy  of  the  whole  article.  There  is  a  specimen  outline,  with  not  enou^  di»- 
crimination  between  co-ordinate  and  subordinate  points,  of  one  of  the  specimens  Sa 
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composed  of  phrases  or  of  a  mixture  of  nouns,  phrases,  clauses,  and 
sentenceSj  however  skilfully  arranged,  is  so  vague  in  the  analysis  of 
specimens  and  so  inadequate  as  a  plan  of  writing  as  to  be,  in  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced,  quite  useless.  Much  to  be  preferred, 
because  it  alone  affords  opportunity  for  developing  the  character- 
istic advantages  of  outlining,  is  the  analytical  sentence  outline. 

This  outline  is  a  very  simple  thing.  It  is  composed  of  sentences 
throughout.  It  consists  of,  hrst,  a  sentence  stating  the  thesis  of  the 
whole  composition,  then  a  summary  of  each  main  topic  in  the 
development  of  that  thesis,  and  sentence  sxmnmaries  of  the  sub- 
ordinate points  in  the  development  of  these  topics  in  as  much  detail 
as  the  complexity  of  the  subject  requires.  These  sentences  arc 
arranged  in  the  usual  outline  form,  suitably  indented  and  with 
symbols  to  indicate  their  logical  relations.  The  thesis  should  not 
be  numbered.  The  sunmiaries  should  not  be  quotations  but  original 
condensed  statements  derived  from  the  study  of  the  whole,  and  they 
should,  of  course,  not  be  attempted  until  the  article  has  been  read 
through  at  least  once.  The  character  of  the  outline  is  best  shown 
by  examples.  The  following  outlines  of  specimens  in  Canby's 
English  Composition  and  Scott  and  Zeitlin's  College  Readings  in 
English  Prose  are  offered,  because  the  selections  are  familiar  and 
the  outlines  fairly  illustrative. 

I 

The  GaouND-BArr* 

(Izaak  Walton) 

By  the  use  of  ground-bait  you  can  have  very  good  tishing  for  t  hree  or  four 
days  at  a  time. 
I.  First  prepare  the  bait  and  set  it  about  8  or  9  in  the  evening. 
A.  Prepare  it  as  follows: 

X.  Boil  I  to  i)  pecks  of  tnjUt. 

a.  Strain  it. 

3.  Allow  it  to  co(^ 


Scott  and  Zeitlin's  College  Readings  in  English  Prose.  The  pricis  briefly  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  introduction  to  the  Essays  in  Exposition  collected  by  Mr.  Kurz  and 
others  is  a  logical  sentence  outline  of  a  usable  sort.  The  best  example,  however,  ol 
this  sort  of  outline  is  the  splendid  "  thought  analysis  "  illustrated  with  full  dirccUona  in 
Mr.  Bowman's  introduction  to  the  collection  of  Essays  for  CoiUgt  English  prepared  by 
himself  and  others.  But  all  of  these  are  offered  as  models  for  the  analysis  of  finished 
essays,  not  for  the  organization  of  original  compositioas. 
'  Canby's  English  Composition,  ftp.  29-31. 
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B.  Set  it  as  follows: 
I .  Form  it  into  &  mass  with  your  hands. 
3.  Cast  it  into  the  stream  where  you  wish  to  an^. 

C.  Set  it  not  earlier  than  8  or  g  in  the  evening, 
n.  About  3  or  4  in  the  morning  you  may  &sb  at  the  spot  diosen. 

A.  Don't  go  so  near  the  stream  that  the  fish  will  see  you. 

B.  Set  throe  rods  at  intervals  at,  above,  and  below  the  bait. 

C.  When  your  line  goes  clear  away,  play  your  fish  carefully. 

D.  If  there  are  pike  or  perch  in  the  stream,  they  must  be  caught  first. 

1.  They  will  be  attracted  by  the  bait  but  will  not  eat  it. 

2.  They  may  be  caught  with  your  bream-hoi^. 

3.  They  may  be  caught  with  live-set  bait. 
£.  It  is  best  to  fish  from  4  tmtil  8. 

X.  If  the  day  be  cloudy,  the  fish  will  bite  all  day. 

2.  Four  hums  is  long  enough  to  fish  in  the  same  place. 

3.  To  fish  longer  would  spoil  the  evening  sport. 

m.  In  the  afternoon  you  may  fish  again  for  four  hours. 

A.  Cast  in  the  rest  of  the  ground-bait. 

B.  Let  the  fish  gather  while  you  smoke  your  pipe. 

C.  Set  your  rods  as  before. 

D.  Before  you  leave,  set  your  bait  for  the  next  morning's  sport. 

IV.  After  three  or  four  days'  fishing  you  must  entice  the  fish  back  to  the  spot. 

A.  They  will  become  wary  and  refuse  to  bite. 

B.  You  must  desist  for  iwo  or  three  days. 

C.  You  must  entice  them  back  with  baited  turf. 

1.  Take  a  tuft  of  short  green  grass,  about  the  size  of  a  trendier. 

2.  Bait  it  with  worms. 

3.  Sink  it  on  a  trencher  at  the  fishing  place. 

4.  Let  the  fish  feed  without  disturbance  for  two  or  three  days. 

D.  You  may  then  withdraw  the  turf  and  fish  again. 

This  specimen  was  selected  because  Walton  is  apparently  the 
most  artless  of  writers,  and  because  the  chronological  atrangement 
is  not  commonly  supposed  to  have  a  logical  sequence  as  well. 

n 

ATTnxrtiEs  of  Men  towakd  Immortality' 
(G.  L.  Dickinson) 
With  respect  to  their  attitude  toward  immortality  men  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  those  who  do  not  think  about  immortality,  those  who  fear  it. 
and  those  who  desire  it. 
I.  Most  people,  except  in  certain  crises,  do  not  think  about  immortality. 
A.  They  evade  the  question  as  troublesome. 
I.  Anecdote  illustrates  this  point. 

» Canby's  English  Compontim,  pp.  50-53. 
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B.  Tbey  are  indiflfeFent,  even  at  the  point  of  death. 
I.  Professor  Osier's  experience  so  indicates. 

n.  Many  pe<^}le  do  not  want  inunortality. 

A.  Some  people  prefer  oblivion  and  repose  to  continued  existence. 
J.  MetschnikofT  says  this  attitude  would  be  normal  if  life  were  not 

habitually  cut  off  prematurely. 
a.  Landor  cjcprcsscs  this  idea  for  himself. 

B.  Other  persons,  called  pessimists,  prefer  extinction  to  further  misery. 

1.  They  regard  life  as  terrible,  unjust,  and  crueL 

2.  They  do  not  desire  a  life  that  ofiers  no  assurance  of  improvement. 

C.  It  is  relevant  to«sk  whether  there  is  a  kind  of  life  'after  death  that  they 

would  accept, 
in.  (Incomplete  and  illogical)  People  who  desire  immortality  have  various 
reasons  for  doing  so. 
A.  Some  people  merely  do  not  want  to  die. 
I.  Old  people  often  cling  to  life  in  this  way. 

3.  No  reasonable  man  rightly  desires  to  arrest  any  peiiod  of  life,  lor 

all  are  essential. 

The  enumcrative  plan  is  of  course  the  most  easily  analyzed,  as  it 
is  the  most  easily  planned.  From  the  irregularity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  third  topic  even  the  veriest  tyro  can  learn  quite  as  much 
as  from  the  mechanical  correctness  of  the  first  two  topics. 


nx 

The  Formation  or  Vowels' 
(E.  B.  Tylor) 

Vowels  are  compound  musical  tones  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  modified  by  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

I.  The  vocal  chords  by  vibrating  produce  the  sound. 

A.  The  vocal  chords  are  situated  in  the  larynx. 

B.  They  are  a  pair  of  vibrating  membranes, 

C.  They  vibrate  when  air  passes  through  them. 

D.  They  give  out  a  soimd  when  they  vibrate, 
n.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  modifies  the  sound. 

A.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  intensifies  the  sound. 
I,  It  acts  as  a  resonator. 

B.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  modifies  the  quality  of  the  sound. 

1.  Its  shape  determines  the  harmonic  overtones. 

2.  The  harmonic  overtones  determine  the  quality  of  sound. 
3-  The  quality  of  sound  determines  the  vowel  sounded. 

'  Scott  and  ZeitUn,  ColUge  Readings,  pp.  30-31. 
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The  way  in  which  a  complex  and  difficiilt  subject  may  be  devel- 
oped with  much  interesting  lUustration  yet  in  brief  space  is  quickly 
seen  by  comparing  this  outline  with  the  selection  from  which  it 
was  made.  The  outline  might  advantageously  be  extended  by 
introducing  the  illustrations  in  the  proper  places. 

Before  the  student  is  asked  to  make  an  outline  he  should  be 
furnished  with  two  or  three  specimen  outlines  of  selections  which  he 
has  studied,  and  their  structure  and  relation  to  the  hnished  articles 
should  be  carefully  explained.  He  should  then  be  asked  to  prepare 
aimiiar  outlines  of  specimens  of  increasing  complexity,  and  his 
mistakes  should  be  pointed  out  by  comparison  with  correct  outlines, 
which  may  be  put  on  a  blackboard.  When  he  has  become  reasonably 
skilful  in  such  analyses  he  can  undertake  a  similar  outline  for  an 
original  composition,  which  shoidd  be  revised  imtil  it  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Even  with  considerable  practice  in  analysis  this  first 
outline  will  be  difficult,  but  by  the  time  it  is  finished  the  student 
will  have  begun  to  realize  that  he  is  mastering  his  subject  and 
organizing  his  material  in  such  a  way  that  the  writing  of  the  theme 
is  going  to  be  remarkably  easy.  With  an  outline  before  him  in 
which  the  development  of  no  important  point  is  left  to  the  chance 
inspiration  of  the  moment  of  writing,  the  teacher  can  point  out 
exactly  where  the  student's  logic  fails  and  why;  and,  finally,  the 
student  can  survey  the  working  plan  of  his  composition,  complete. 
logical,  clear,  and  recognize  with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  it  is 
good.  A  useful  class  exercise  is  to  test  the  student's  power  of  analy- 
sis by  requiring  him  to  make  a  short  outline,  giving  only  the  thesis 
and  the  chief  subordinate  points,  of  a  selected  article  read  to  the 
class.  If  he  is  asked  to  make  similar  analyses  of  public  or  university 
lectures,  although  he  may  sometimes  discover  a  baffling  lack  of 
organization,  he  may  be  led  to  form  the  habit  and  develop  the  power 
of  getting  quickly  at  the  essential  ideas  in  spoken  discourse,  and  he 
will  soon  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  carefid  organization  in 
effective  composition. 

The  student  will  sometimes  have  difficult^'  in  finding  a  place  in 
his  outline  for  elaborate  introductions.  It  will  usually  be  found 
either  that  the  introduction  is  not  a  part  of  the  logical  thought 
structure,  when  it  should  be  omitted  from  the  outline;  or  that  it  is 
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logically  the  first  step,  though  a  subordinate  one,  in  the  development 
of  the  thesis,  in  which  case  it  will  be  best  represented  in  the  thesis 
by  a  subordinate  clause  and  in  the  outline  by  Topic  I.  Rarely  a 
composition  will  actually  fall  into  two  distinct  parts  which  must  be 
outlined  separately.  Sucji  a  structure  the  student  shoidd  be 
taught  to  recognize  as  lacking  in  unity,  though  possibly  necessarily 
so,  and  to  avoid  in  his  own  writing.  If  he  has  a  firm  grasp  on  his 
subject  by  means  of  a  well-stated  thesis,  he  should  be  able  to  reduce 
all  excrescences  to  their  subordinate  places. 

The  construction  of  such  outlines  as  I  have  described  helps  to 
develop  the  student's  power  of  analyzing  the  compositions  of  others 
and  his  power  of  organizing  his  own  work.  Neither  result  will, 
I  think,  be  so  surely  attained  by  the  use  of  topic  outlines,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  thesis  and  the  main  topics  of  any  composition 
must  be  complete  statements,  not  simply  phrases,  and  that  the 
young  student  who  is  but  just  learning  to  think  can  by  no  means 
be  trusted  to  develop  a  complicated  discussion,  or  even  a  simple 
one,  of  which  he  cannot  give  an  account  in  complete  and  logically 
arranged  sentences.  Nor  will  the  abstract  and  the  paragraph 
outline  serve  this  purpose  either,  for  they  do  not  show,  as  an 
analytical  outline  does,  the  logical  relation  between  the  parts. 

And  it  is  the  crowning  merit  of  the  sentence  outline  that  it 
develops  the  habit  of  logical  thought.  The  subject  which  is  so 
presented  must  have  been  thought  through.  Vague  ideas  and  half- 
formed  purposes  are  revealed  in  their  fatal  inadequacy  and  are 
forced  to  assume  definite  and  usable  form  when  exposed  to  the 
merciless  scrutiny  of  the  mind  intent  on  giving  a  clear  account  of 
itself.  Arduous  and  unpleasant  as  the  process  is  to  the  student 
who  has  been  borne  through  his  wlucational  career  on  flowery  beds 
of  ease  and  electives,  it  is  valuable  and  necessary  almost  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  novelty  and  difficulty.  Indeed  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  say  that  this  rigorous  necessity  of  really  mastering  one's 
own  ideas  may  be  made  to  supply  in  a  measure  that  lack  of  dis- 
cipline which  has  been  the  bane  of  education  since  the  solving  of 
knotty  problems  in  Greek  translation  gave  way  to  softer  electives, 

I  anticipate  three  principal  objections  to  this  plan :  that  it  is 
laborious,  that  it  is  mechanical,  and  that  it  is  too  am:ibersome  for 
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practical  use.  To  admit  die  truth  of  these  statements  b  not  to 
destroy  the  value  of  the  exercise.  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  unleas 
it  b  telling  the  truth,  than  the  sustained  effort  to  think  dearly. 
The  sentence  outline,  however,  is  not  only  the  proverbial  "stitch 
in  time"  but  it  is  an  exercise  like  swimming,  difficult  to  acquire, 
yet,  once  mastered,  practiced  with  ease  and  pleasure.  It  may 
indeed  be  mechanical,  but  it  is  not  merely  so.  It  is  the  necessary 
framework  which  the  reaUy  skilful  writer  artfully  ooaceals  with 
every  grace  of  which  he  is  capable  and  with  a  freedom  which  comes 
only  from  the  consciousness  of  sound  structure.  If  the  plodding, 
uninspired  student  builds  but  a  gaimt  structure  with  iU-concealed 
skeleton,  he  has  at  least  attained  something  better  than  the  formless 
mass  of  commonplace  that  would  else  have  been  his  accomplish- 
ment. And  the  erratic,  gifted  student  who  ffits  uncertainly  from 
point  to  point  endeavoring  to  conceal  his  lack  of  logic  with  clever 
writing,  may  by  this  means  develop  a  sense  of  form  and  due  pro- 
portion wherewith  to  display  more  effectively  the  brilliance  of  his 
wit.  Since  the  chief  purpose  of  making  such  outliiKs  is  to  devekqj 
power,  once  that  ability  is  gained  a  writer  will  seldom  find  it  neces- 
sary to  write  out  a  detailed  outline  for  each  piece  of  writing.  This 
fact  meets  the  objection  that  no  practical  writer  could  nor  does 
make  so  elaborate  a  plan  for  each  composition.  But  it  must  at 
once  be  added  that  he  can  safely  dispense  with  it  only  when  he  has 
acquired  such  a  habit  of  orderly  thought  that  his  ideas  tend  to  fall 
almost  of  themselves  into  a  sort  of  plan,  or  that  a  rougher  outline 
will  serve  to  remind  him  of  the  plan  he  has  worked  out  mentally. 
Probably  no  writer  remarkable  for  either  logical  arrangement  or 
beauty  of  form  has  attained  that  en\iable  distinction  without 
pretty  complete  prevision  of  his  whole  composition.  Certainly 
many  an  otherwise  admirable  writer  betrays  in  confused  arrange- 
ment or  lack  of  proportion  how  imwisely  he  saves  the  labor  of  careful 
planning.  And  I  suspect  a  dose  relation  exists  between  structxire 
and  style.  It  was  ever  the  habit  of  aspiring  man  to  scorn  the  base 
degrees  by  which  he  did  ascend,  but  it  is  surely  unwise  of  him,  if  he 
be  a  teacher  of  the  art  he  practices,  to  fail  to  point  them  out  to  his 
students.  Their  pwwers  of  analysis,  of  organization,  and  of  logical 
thought  can  still  be  best  developed  by  the  laborious,  the  mechanical, 
the  despised,  but  the  indispensable  method  of  making  outlines. 
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Even  those  who  most  zealously  advocate  faculty  supervision 
of  student  publications  regard  with  little  favor  faculty  censorship. 
When  asked  if  they  want  every  article  in  every  issue  of  the  school 
p^>er  read,  corrected,  and  authorized  by  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Enghsh  before  publication,  they  are  usually  siu-e  that 
this  is  not  what  they  want.  Pressed  for  a  statement  of  what 
they  do  want  they  explain  the  end  clearly  enough:  they  want 
absolutely  to  prevent  the  appearance  in  the  school  paper  of  articles 
in  bad  taste  that  tend  because  of  cither  their  form  or  their  content 
to  bring  discredit  upon  the  school.  As  to  the  means  of  reaching 
this  end  they  are  less  certain.  The  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  their  doubts  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  end  but  are  quite 
sure  that  the  only  means  that  will  be  found  for  attaining  it  will 
be  the  odious  faculty  censor  who  searches  the  paper  with  bowdler- 
izing pencil  before  it  goes  to  press,  leaving  for  publication  only 
what  is  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 

The  English  instructor  is  unenthusiastic  about  the  end  and 
shares  the  students'  aversion  to  censorship  as  the  means.  He  is 
not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  end  because  it  goes  too  far  and  does 
not  go  far  enough.  While  regretting  the  shocks  to  the  school 
community's  sense  of  propriety  inflicted  occasioually  by  even  a 
well-meaning  editor,  the  English  instructor  is  more  seriously 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  general  standard  of  school  journalism 
as  manifested  in  the  regular  news  and  editorial  articles  is  so  low. 
He  wants  not  only  an  inoffensive  paper  but  a  better  paper,  a  more 
interesting  paper.  He  dislikes  the  idea  of  censorship  often  for 
personal  reasons:  he  sees  that  it  means  an  added  burden  of  read- 
ing and  criticizing  student  compositions;  and  he  sees  that  it  will 
not  be  a  case  of  out  of  the  frying-pan  of  student  displeasure  into 
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the  fire  of  faculty  disapproval,  but  that  his  portion  will  be  to  burn 
in  both  places  at  once,  for  he  knows  that  like  all  censors  he  will 
be  found  guilty  of  conscientiously  straining  at  gnats  and  at  the 
same  time  innocently  swallowing  what,  in  the  event,  prove  to 
be  camels.  But  he  is  opposed  to  censorship  on  more  altruistic 
groimds.  'He  knows  that  such  a  shifting  of  responsibility  to 
faculty  shoulders,  while  possibly  improving  the  school's  published 
output,  would  in  reality  lower  the  standard  of  work  actually  done 
by  the  students.  The  censor,  responsible  for  the  correctness  of 
the  paper  and  with  no  time  or  authority  to  have  the  work  sub- 
milted  by  students  corrected  and  revised  by  them,  would  in  many 
cases,  however  reluctantly,  slip  into  the  habit  of  retouching  and 
re-writing  the  copy  he  approved,  imtil  the  paper  ceased  honestly 
to  represent  student  ability  but  would  instead  be  faculty  work 
regularly  paraded  in  public  as  student  achievement.  The  students 
would  either  recognize  the  deception  and  count  more  and  more  on 
the  censor's  magic  to  smooth  rough  places,  or  they  would  stupidly 
felicitate  themselves  on  articles  whose  every  virtue  was  con- 
tributed by  the  despised  censor. 

The  students  and  the  department  of  English  are  on  the  same 
side,  and  if  only  this  ghost  of  faculty  censorship  could  be  effec- 
tually laid  it  should  be  possible  to  establish  between  them  a 
relationship  that  would  greatly  improve  the  paper  and  incidentally 
diminish  the  number  and  seriousness  of  distressing  disruptions, 
fortuitous  or  intended,  that  are  now  set  in  motion  by  the  editors 
of  school  papers.  *  The  student  wants  to  be  free  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  and  to  express  himself  in  his  extra-class  activities. 
This  freedom  from  restriction  and  opportunity  for  independent 
expression  are  exactly  what  lift  the  strenuous  occupation  of  run- 
ning a  paper  from  the  realm  of  work  and  constitute  it  **^>ort." 
The  resentment  of  the  students  is  not  against  instruction,  sugges- 
tion, or  criticism  as  long  as  they  do  not  think  that  it  threatens 
to  restrict  their' precious  freedom  of  expression.  Where  courses 
in  journalism  are  offered  as  part  of  the  academic  work  the  paper 
is  eager  to  avail  itself  of  the  disinterested  instruction  of  the  class- 
room. In  many  universities  where  such  courses  are  given  the 
paper  is  used  as  a  sort  of  laboratory  for  journalistic  experiment 
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for  those  specializing  in  the  subject,  without  exdting  any  feeling 
that  editorial  prerogatives  are  being  infringed  upon. 

In  many  schools  and  colleges  where  courses  in  journalism  are 
not  offered  and  no  official  relationship  exists  between  the  depart- 
ment of  English  and  the  school  paper  an  unfortunate  antagonism 
sometimes  springs  up  between  them  because  some  well-meaning, 
self-appointed  guardian  of  the  press  and  representative  of  the 
department  officiously  besets  the  path  of  the  editor  on  his  goings- 
out  and  comings^in.  *■  The  department  influence  where  imoffidal 
is  usually  successful  in  proportion  as  it  is  indirect.  The  sages 
say  that  the  church  should  keep  out  of  politics,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  make  good  men  and  let  them  take  care  of  politics. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  instructor  in  English  should  do  all  that 
can  be  done  in  the  classroom  to  make  his  services  on  the  school 
pap>er  needless. 

»  The  faults  of  the  school  paper  are  to  some  extent  symptoms  of 
weakness  in  English  teaching,  and  the  paper  should  be  studied 
by  the  department  as  an  index  to  its  own  delinquencies.  For 
example,  a  teacher  of  English  can  perceive  from  the  typical  student 
paper  that  the  students  who  write  for  it  do  not  understand  exposi- 
tion; that  they  have  not  been  taught  to  distinguish  between 
report  or  presentation  and  its  requirements,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
interpretation  or  discussion  and  its  very  different  requirements, 
on  the  other.  Until  this  distinction  is  clearly  made  exposition  is 
badly  taught  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  school  journalism  but 
for  all  purposes  in  life.  Again,  he  can  see  from  reading  the  school 
paper  that  few  students  have  grasped  any  conception  of  an  empha- 
sis that  does  not  consist  in  turning  on  a  full  head  of  steam.  It  is 
further  apparent  that  many  students  not  only  cannot  make  a 
good  sunfunary  of  a  lecture  or  address  but  do  not  know  what  a 
good  simunary  should  contain;  they  are  not  working  in  the  right 
direction.  ^The  English  teacher's  first  aid  to  the  student  paper 
should  be  given  in  the  classroom,  not  as  criticism  of  the  paper, 
but  in  modification  of  his  course  to  include  and  enforce  instruction 
of  which  the  paper  reveals  the  need. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  paper  is  to  some  extent  an  indi- 
cator of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  English  class,  and 
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that  the  English  class  is  the  place  to  reach  many  fundamental 
faults  that  we  would  excise  from  its  pages,  there  are  ways  of  sup- 
plementing this  background  class  instruction  that  reach  here  and 
now  those  who  are  working  on  the  paper  of  today.*  Various 
kinds  of  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  those  who 
are  writing  for  the  paper  in  the  standards  toward  which  they 
should  work  and  helping  them  to  measure  what  they  are  doing  by 
those  standards  are  possible  and  are  being  launched  and  shep- 
herded by  our  departments  of  English.  »Press  dtibs,  staff 
councils,  and  faoUty-student  conferences  have  in  many  places 
liberated  the  students  from  their  unreasoned  opposition  to  faculty 
infuence  on  the  student  paper  and  at  the  same  time  lessened  the 
need  of  that  influence. 

'  A  press  club  is  usually  made  up  of  all  who  are  or  have  been 
on  the  stair  of  the  paper,  and  in  addition  all  who  have  contributed 
a  fixed  minimum  of  accepted  work.  The  head  of  the  department 
of  English  composition  is  usually  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  club, 
and  several  other  teachers  of  that  department  may  be  invited 
members.  The  faculty  members  should  be,  as  a  rule,  men  and 
women  who  can  be  depended  on  to  participate  in  discus^ons  in  a 
speculative  rather  than  a  dogmatic  manner;  and  this  not  becaxisc 
dogmatic  members  are  necessarily  offensive.  They  may  be  most 
delightful  and  stimulating.  But  when  the  students  do  not  resent 
the  overt  direction  of  such  a  member  they  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing unduly  dependent  upon  it.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
club  each  member  has  in  his  hand  the  recent  issues  of  the  paper, 
and  these  are  made  the  basis  of  detailed  discussion.  Nothing  in 
the  paper  is  sacrosanct*  Everything  is  subject  to  criticism  and 
challenge,  and  all  contributors  present  are  braced  by  the  imper- 
sonal, impartial  give-and-take  with  their  fellows. 

WTiere  the  organization  is  altogether  an  intrastaff  affair  the 
editor  in  chief  makes  the  work  prospective  as  well  as  retrospec- 
tive, and  after  the  criticism  of  the  current  issue  outlines  his  plan 
for  the  coming  paper,  giving  and  inviting  suggestions.*  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  faculty  and  local  newspaper  men  are  sometimes 
invited  to  meet  with  the  staff  to  criticize,  instruct,  and  ing)ire 
the  regular  force.    The  English  instructors  figure  more  or  less 
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prominently  in  these  meetings  according  as  they  make  themselves 
wanted. 

When  the  faculty  gives  academic  credit  for  work  on  the  student 
publications  some  member  of  the  English  department  is  often 
expected  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
paper.  But  even  when  thus  fortified  by  official  authority  the 
faculty  representative  should  take  charge  of  the  retrospective 
portion  of  the  staff  conference  only  and  should  avoid  the  position 
of  super-editor  or  censor.  Right  retrospective  criticism  without 
instruction  or  assistance  as  to  its  application  to  future  issues  of 
the  paper  corrects  errors  and  stimulates  effort  without  diminishing 
the  pleasure  and  power  that  result  from  the  free  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  working  out  staff  problems  unassisted.  The  faculty 
leader  can  enrich  discussion  and  do  much  constructive  work  by 
calling  attention  to  student  publications  with  which  the  staff  is 
not  familiar,  by  bringing  in  articles  from  the  public  press  that 
strikingly  exemplify  some  point  that  needs  emphasizing,  by  giving 
information  about  the  method  and  style  of  successful  journalists, 
and  so  enlarging  the  outlook  and  elevating  the  standards  of  all. 
To  succeed,  the  meetings  of  such  organizations  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  free  social  spirit  of  an  extra-academic  activity.  »The 
discussions  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  remote  and  theoretical; 
they  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  arouse  pride  and  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  paper. 

As  there  is  nothing  that  makes  all  discussion  and  effort  seem 
so  futile  as  the  voice  of  one  to  whom  all  our  burning  queries  of 
today  have  already  become  ashes,  it  is  well  occasionally  to  change 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  staff  conferences  and  supply  one 
who  has  not  gone  over  the  ground  until  he  knows  just  where  he 
stands  and  where  everyone  else  should  stand  on  every  point  that 
can  come  up.  There  is  more  vitality  in  discussion  where  the 
leader  is  in  reality  open  to  conviction,  where  the  issue  of  the  hour's 
conference  may  have  fruits  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  other  eager 
participants. 

While  it  is  possible  for  the  faculty  representative  to  have  too 
much  familiarity  with  the  subject  it  is  easily  possible  for  the 
students  to  know  too  little.    The  more  knowledge  of  journalistic 
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theory  and  practice  the  studeats  have  the  more  worth  ytbSic  and 
many-aded  will  the  discusaons  be,  and  the  better  will  be  the  work 
for  the  paper.  For  this  Reason  some  system  should  be  adopted 
that  win  pass  on  to  the  current  year  some  part  at  least  of  last 
year's  gain.  When  the  editor  is  chosen  from  the  associate  editors 
of  the  previous  year  and  the  associate  editors  are  chosoi  from 
the  rqx>rters  or  chief  contributors  of  the  previous  year  there  are 
always  <ui  the  staff  some  experienced  writers  who  furnish  for  the 
paper  a  substantial  bulk  of  work  that  is  not  altogether  experi- 
mental, and  mho,  partly  because  they  are  regarded  by  the  new 
members  as  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  journalism,  tend  to 
be  a  little  conservative  and  to  reelect  standards.  Such  a  system 
should  iu)t,  however,  be  abscdutdy  dosed;  a  way  should  be  left 
open  for  the  admis8i<m  of  fresh  talent  near  the  top  -mhexi  siq)erior 
talent  is  availaUe. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  DRAMATICS 


A.  M.  DRUMMOND 
The  Cascadilla  Schools,  Ithaca,  New  York 


The  "Little  Country  Theater"  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in 
September  was  sponsored  by  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Charles  S.  Wilson  and  undertaken  by  the  Cornell  University 
Dramatic  Club  as  an  experimental  demonstration  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  plays  in  country  communities — by  granges,  churches,  schools, 
coimtry  improvement  organizations — as  a  means  of  play,  education, 
culture,  and  "getting  together." 

The  venture  was  planned  to  show  how  comparatively  easily 
good,  rather  than  poor,  plays  could  be  presented;  how  artistic 
simple  staging  could  be;  how  adequate  an  unpretentious  building; 
how  effective,  simple,  and  direct  acting  by  amateurs;  and  how 
enjoyable  and  stimulating  the  whole  progress  of  the  production 
could  be  made,  and  how  varied  the  activities  involved. 

The  Cornell  Club  and  its  director  were  called  upon  because 
their  work  was  perhaps  the  best  known  of  similar  organizations  in 
the  state,  they  for  some  five  years  having  maintained  an  effective 
"little  theater"  on  the  Cornell  campus,  engaging  at  times  the 
interest  of  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  undergraduate 
workers;  producing  about  monthly  groups  of  one-act  plays  of 
merit,  each  production  running  for  two  or  three  consecutive  nights. 
The  whole  enterprise,  acting,  managing,  scenery  design  and 
painting,  lighting,  carpentry,  etc.,  was  in  student  hands  under  the 
guidance  of  the  director.  The  "Campus  Theater"  had  grown 
rapidly  in  popularity  and  from  a  small  beginning  had  risen  to  a 
major  place  in  Cornell  activities.  Previous  to  the  organization  of 
the  Little  Theater  the  Club  had  established  an  enviable  reputation 
for  its  presentations  of  great  plays  by  European  dramatists— those 
seldom  or  never  seen  on  the  professional  stage  in  America:  Ibsen's 
Enemy  of  the  People  and  Pillars  of  Society;   Gogol's  The  Inspector 
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General;  Jones's  The  Rogue's  Comedy;  Giacosa's  Like  Palling 
Leaves;  Capus*  UAventurier;  Bjomson's  Leonarda;  Sudennann's 
FrUzchen. 

The  State  Fair  Commission  made  avaUable  a  frame  structure, 
bamlike,  bare,  whitewashed.  A  rough  stage  was  erected  at  one 
end — rough  but  of  adequate  dimensions.  Simple  benches  were 
available.    The  club  did  the  rest. 

Scenery  was  designed,  built,  and  painted  in  Ithaca;  properties 
gathered;  lights  assembled;  rehearsals  held,  some  fifteen  volun- 
teers gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  state  for  the  adventure.  Two 
days  before  the  first  performance  all  the  "junk"  was  trucked  up 
o\*erlaiid  to  S>Tacuse»  and  the  stage  force  set  to  the  task  of  making 
the  bare  building  a  model  theater.  The  stage,  of  course,  centered 
the  whole  scheme — the  walls  went  bare.  And  the  stage  with 
garnet  proscenium,  gray  and  green  scenery,  blue-gray  curtain,  and 
blue  backings,  was  lovely  and  artistic — the  most  artistic  thing 
about  the  whole  fair-grounds,  as  most  agreed. 

Beginning  with  the  first  morning  of  the  fair  we  played  to  three 
over-full  houses  daily — some  6,000  folks  during  the  week.  We 
turned  that  many  away,  and  throughout  the  day  people  came  and 
went,  looking  the  "plant"  over  and  questioning.  The  "auditorixim" 
seated  some  300  and  "stood"  500.  Had  strength  permitted,  the 
troupe  could  have  played  to  over-full  houses  every  hour  of  the 
day  after  iiroo  a.m. 

The  Conmiission's  publicity  was  good.  Tucked  away  in  a  far 
comer  of  the  grounds,  nearer  the  roar  of  passing  freights  and 
shrieking  whistles  of  the  New  York  Central  than  the  entertainment- 
seeking  throngs  on  the  Midway,  laboring  under  various  handicaps, 
we  were  nevertheless  overtaxed  with  the  interested  folk  who  came, 
grangers,  county  agents,  substantial  farmers,  rural  teachers,  preach- 
ers— and  most  pleasing  of  all,  lots  of  plain  country  folks,  sin- 
cere, undemonstrative,  and  earnest  (it  was  one  such  who  pleased 
the  troupe  by  calling  us  the  "Comeel  Dramic  Club."  as  he  read 
our  glaring  placards).  And  they  liked  it,  and  sent  their  friends, 
*5ain  themselves,  and  have  been  writing  the  director  for 
ever  since!  Especially  were  all  workers  in  any  form 
over  ^amest  supporters  and  regular  attendants. 
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And  little-theater  folk,  teachers  of  dramatics,  school  principals, 
were  most  interested. 

Part  of  the  project  was  to  demonstrate  that  good  plays  would 
be  the  thing,  and  that  good  plays  were  as  easy  or  easier  to  do  than 
third-rate  ones;  so  we  played  Zona  Gale's  The  Neighbors;  Lady 
Gregory's  The  Workhouse  Ward;  W.  B.  Yeats's  Tfie  Pot  o'Broth; 
Sutro's  The  Bracelet.  And  the  people  liked  them  all.  Perhaps 
The  Neighbors  was  a  bit  the  favorite,  and  with  our  audiences  justly. 
The  dramatic  director  of  the  enterprise  felt  that  the  whole  dem- 
onstration could  push  no  thesis  more  strongly  than  "nothing  b 
too  good  for  the  amateur" — to  raise  the  quality  of  the  dramatic 
activities  that  always  and  everywhere  will  be.  Whatever  the 
eSect  of  widespread  play-production  on  the  indigenous  drama 
or  on  encouraging  the  natively  qualified  or  the  rash  to  write 
plays,  it  seems  for  the  near  future  an  entirely  secondary  consider- 
ation to  that  of  raising  the  general  level  of  present  activities,  and  of 
encouraging  the  more  general  use  of  high-grade  plays  as  enter- 
tainment and  as  education.  Nor  does  work  on  plays  didactically 
expository  of  some  technical  agricultural  problem — however  inter- 
esting now  and  then  in  their  right  place — seem  the  sort  of  thing  that 
should  be  encouraged.  Technical  improvement  in  agricultural 
method  should  be  inspired  by  other  means.  Dramatic  activity  for 
the  countryside  is  hardly  to  be  obnoriously  viewed  as  a  form  of 
"uplift,"  but  as  a  needed  entertainment — a  constructive  pleasure. 

And  in  this  the  Cornell  Dramatic  Club's  "Littie  Country 
Theater"  at  Syracuse  appears  to  have  been  most  successful.  And 
so  the  State  Fair  Commission  and  so  Commissioner  Wilson  thought, 
and  so  also  the  great  number  of  workers  in  the  various  departments 
of  rural  improvement  work  thought.     And  so  the  "folks"  thought. 

The  interest  and  encouragement  of  many  leaders  in  the  dra- 
matic revival  were  most  helpful  to  the  director  and  to  the  troupe, 
and  gave  it  a  certain  stamp  of  authority — a  good  word  from 
Professor  G.  P.  Baker,  Percival  Chubb,  A. -jf.  Arvold,  Alexander 
Woollcott,  and  others. 

It  was  a  strenuous  adventure  and  hard  work,  and  we  surely 
learned  more  than  we  taught,  but  if  we  helped  the  cause  of  the 
drama  in  any  way,  however  modest,  we  are  paid  for  our  labor. 
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In  a  long  interview  for  the  New  York  Sun  of  October  i3, 
Professor  George  Pierce  Baker,  discussing  some  of  the  types  and 
latest  ventures  in  "experimental  theaters,*'  said:  "The  most 
imique  experiment  of  all,  however,  is  that  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Drummond  at  Cornell  University  with  his  group  of  actors. 
....  The  result  of  Mr.  Dnmmiond's  work  in  that  community 
can  be  well  imagined." 

But  the  most  substantial  and  entirely  charming  thing  that 
developed  from  the  whole  adventure  was  the  contribution  of  Zona 
Gale,  author  of  The  Neighbors j  which  headed  the  repertoire  of  the 
theater: 

The  use  of  The  Neighbors  is  offered  free  to  any  coimtr>'  theater  which  wiD 
use  a  part  of  the  funds  so  raised  for  the  following  purposes,  or  will  prevail  upon 
some  member  of  the  community  to  carry  out  the  following: 

To  plant  at  least  one  long-lived  shade  tree  in  the  community;  or, 

To  plant  a  fruit  tree  by  the  roadside;  or, 

To  plant  a  spmce  or  balsam  to  be  used,  when  so  desired,  as  a  community 
Christmas  tree. 

One  tree  for  every  performance  of  the  play  I 

And  if  the  producers  wish  to  give  really  good  measure  for  the  use  of  the 
play,  it  is  recommended  that  they  conclude  the  evening  with  a  community 
gathering,  with  community  singing  and  dancing,  and  a  discussion  of  thie 
things  which  their  community  needs. 

Furthermore,  it  is  understood  that  the  producers,  the  caste,  and  the 
audience  at  such  a  performance  shall  all  be  neighbors  to  everyone,  as  long  as 
they  live. 

If  only  many  could  write  such  a  play  and  give  it  with  such  a 
grace  to  the  cause ! 

The  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  co-operating  with  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
hopes  to  issue  a  little  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  "Little  Country 
Theater,'*  with  cuts,  etc.,  for  those  who  might  be  interested  in 
having  a  record  of  the  enterprise. 

At  any  rate,  here  was  a  success.  Should  it  not  be  tried  else- 
where? If  every  state  had  its  "experimental  little  country 
theater"  at  its  state  fair,  wluit  might  not  be  the  result,  especially 
were  the  movement  followed  up  by  the  distribution  of  proper  aids. 

For  those  who  may  attempt  elsewhere  the  experiment,  the 
Cornell  Dramatic  Club  can  say,  "hard  work,  good  luck,  and 
success!" 


THE  NEW  SPIRIT  OUT  OF  THE  DARK' 
A  PLAYLET  OF  FRANCE  UNDER  THE  OLD  REGIME 


ETHEL  M.  FEUERLICHT 
New  York  City 


Dramatis  Pessonae 

Pierre — ^A  young  collector  for  the  Inteodant 
Michel — A  peasant 

Felice — Fiancee  of  Pierre;  Michel's  ward 
Margot— WUe  of  Michel 

Place — A  small  village  in  Provence 
Time — ca.  1775;  an  April  afternoon 

Act  I 

The  scene  is  the  miserably  poor  hut  of  the  French  peasant.  There  are 
DO  windows;  the  6oor  is  just  the  beaten  earth;  the  roof  is  of  thatch.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  is  a  ladder  leading  to  the  loft  above.  Opposite  is  an  old 
woman,  huddled  together  in  a  chair  in  front  of  the  wood  fire. 

Pierre  {entering):  Ffilicel    Ffilicel 

(The  old  woman  points  a  trembling  hand  toward  the  loft. 
Pierre^  a  stalwart  young  man  in  city  clothes  hut  with  the  bronzed 
face  of  a  peasant,  crosses  over  to  the  ladder  just  as  FHice  appears 
at  the  top.  Filice  is  young  and  fresh  and  gay.  She  wears  the 
simple  short  skirt  and  the  tight  bodice  of  the  peasant  woman;  her 
feet  are  bare.) 

Filice  (descending):  Pierre!    Pierre!    You  arc  back  at  last  I 
Pierre:  At  last !    The  journey  to  Paris  is  long  and  wearisome. 
It  is  twelve  months  since  last  I  saW  you. 

Filice:  It  was  wearisome  for  me,  too — this  waiting. 

(They  cross  over  to  the  bench  on  the  wall  opposite,) 

'  This  playlet  was  written  by  Mias  Feucrlicht  when  she  was  a  Soptbomore  In  Hunter 
College.  In  submitting  it  she  said,  **  This  playlet  is  one  step  in  the  process  of  correlating 
history  and  English  work.  It  makes  no  pretense  of  being  a  play  to  be  acted;  it  is 
simply  an  essay  in  play  form  sb6wing  the  life  of  the  French  [ileaaant  under  the  Old 
Regime.  As  such  it  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  English  who  look  outside  their 
own  departmmt  in  their  efforts  at '  Englishing  the  yoong. ' " 
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Pierre:  Then  you  h&vc  been  waiting,  F^cc  ? 

Filice:  For  you,  Pi&rrc?  (Smiling  up  at  him.)  Need  you 
ask  ?  (Her  Ume  changes.  Gaily,)  But  tell  me,  how  did  you  find 
Paris? 

Pierre  (warmly) :  Paris  is  wonderful^a  .veritable  City  of  Joy. 
The  court  contrives  new  pleasures  for  each  day. 

PSice:  And  the  queen  ? 

Pierre:  Once,  by  chance,  I  saw  her.  She  rolled  by  tn  her 
splendid  carriage.  She  looked  like  a  star — brilliants  gleaming 
at  her  throat  and  on  her  hands.  She  drove  past  and  all  tbe  dirty. 
ragged  gamins  cheered,  she  was  so  splendid  and  so  strange. 

PMice:  What  are  the  court  pleasures  ? 

Pierre:  They  hunt  and  they  dine.  I  have  heard  tales  of  their 
feasts,  too  wonderful  to  believe.  They  say  the  court  dines  from 
gold  plate,  that  their  banquet  halls  are  strewn  with  flower  petals 
and  perfumed  with  incense,  and  that  their  viands  are  rare  and  costly 
beyond  belief.  And,  Felice,  I  see  there  is  one  custom  that  the 
nobles  took  with  them  when  they  wearied  of  this  insipid  country 
life  and  left  it  for  the  gaiety  of  the  court. 

Pilice:  What  is  that  ? 

Pierre:  In  Paris  I  heard  tales  of  the  purple  wine  they  pour  upon 
the  lakes  in  the  court  ceremonies.  Just  now  as  I  came  over,  the 
villagers  were  doing  the  same  with  their  wine.  To  what  river-god 
do  they  make  the  sacrifice  ? 

Filice:  Oh,  you  strangers!  How  little  you  know  of  the  miser)* 
here!  In  your  Auvergne,  Pierre,  the  people  may  have  time  for 
gods.  But  here  they  are  too  wear>'  with  work  even  for  prayer. 
That  was  no  ceremony  you  saw.  The  villagers  destroy  their  wine 
because  the  tax  upon  it  is  so  great.  They  cannot  afford  to  make 
life  sweet  with  even  their  cheap  red  wine. 

(Michel  enters  as  Felice  speaks.    He  is  gaunt,  with  inteiligent 

eyes.) 

Michel:  Greeting,  M.  Collector. 

Pierre:  Greeting,  Michel.  I  have  come,  as  you  see,  to  ask  you 
for  Felice. 

(FUice  laughs  roguishly  and  runs  to  the  door.    Pierre  catches 

hold  of  her  before  she  can  escape.    He  lets  her  go  out  and  returns 

io  Michel,  who  fuis  seated  himself  on  the  bench.) 
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Michel:  You  are  too  impatient,  my  son. 

Pierre:  I  am  anxious  to  settle  down.  This  coUecting  for  the 
Intendant  is  a  weary  business. 

Michel:  It  ruined  your  father,  did  it  not? 

Pierre:  Yes.  I  want  to  get  out  of  it.  My  father  lost  hb 
fortune  because  his  heart  was  great.  He  could  not  snatch  the 
bread — the  last  bit,  sometimes — from  the  mouths  of  his  fellow- 
villagers,  from  their  little  children.  And  the  Intendant  said 
"Pay!"  so  he  paid. 

Michel:  And  it  ruined  him.  But  how  is  it  that  you  followed 
the  same  calling  ? 

Pierre:  In  Auvergne,  collecting  is  compulsory.  We  are  all 
forced  to  take  our  turn  at  it,  for  a  single  permanent  collector  may 
be  too  dishonest.  He  favors  his  relations  and  friends  unduly; 
he  is  severe  with  his  enemies.  If  he  be  not  one  of  the  people,  he 
may  be  cheated.  And  collecting  is  hard.  Those  who  are  poor 
cannot  pay.  Those  who  have  more  pretend  they  are  poor,  to 
keep  the  little  they  have.     It  is  hard  work,  collecting. 

Michel:  But  why  then,  when  you  came  here,  did  you  continue 
with  it? 

Pttfrrtf.*»The  Intendant  offered  to  send  me  to  Paris.  I  was 
anxious  to  travel  then.  But  now  I  want  to  settle  down.  Col- 
lecting has  disheartened  me — the  poverty,  the  misery.  If  one  does 
not  crush  the  peasants,  he  himself  is  crushed  by  the  Intendant. 

Michel:  And  you  are  too  like  your  father.  As  you  say,  these 
taxes  are  ruinous.  The  substitutes  for  the  old  feudal  taxes  are 
even  more  oppressive.  The  peasant  of  four  centuries  ago  had  no 
hea\ier  burdens  to  bear  than  we  today.  The  unfairness  of  it! 
The  gahelle  here  is  twice  that  in  Auvergne.  We  are  forced  to  destroy 
our  natural  salt  and  to  buy  at  least  twenty-eight  pounds  of  the 
government  salt  each  year — we,  who  have  no  bread  to  eat. 

Pierre:  Yes,  the  misery  here  is  pitiful.  In  Paris  the  people 
have  meat  on  holidays,  at  least.  But  here  they  cannot  buy 
even  wheat  bread.  The  mean  rye  bread  they  starve  on  costs  two 
sous  a  pound. 

Michel:  That  is  because  the  priests  must  have  the  best  of  our 
harvest.  The  bread  is  torn  from  the  mouths  of  our  famished 
children!    How  are  we  to  live  from  harvest  to  harvest?    The 
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Seigneur — le  hobereau,  indeed ! — since  he  has  lost  his  feudal  privi- 
leges, feels  no  sympathy  for  us.  He  is  a  stranger  and  we  his  debton. 
"Vile  peasants."  he  calls  us.  The  cure,  le  gentUman,  is  interested 
only  in  his  tithe.  Our  neighbors,  if  they  rise  above  this  oppression, 
leave  with  their  wealth  for  the  cities.  The  villages  are  choked  with 
beggars,  the  prisons  with  those  who  cannot  pay  the  gabelle.  Yet 
you  wish  to  settle  here  P 

Pierre:  I  wish  to  settle  here,  for  I  have  always  felt  a  passion 
for  owning  land.  Oh,  to  be  my  own  master!  With  F6Uce  I  could 
conquer  the  earth. 

Michel:  Felice  is  a  brave  little  woman.  She  has  much  of  her 
father  in  her — her  father  the  lawyer  and  my  good  friend.  How 
well  he  could  express  the  sentiment  of  our  people — those  things 
that  I  could  only  feel. 

Pierre:  He  left  F61ice  with  you  when  he  died  ? 

Michel:  Yes,  to  care  for.     And  now  I  give  her  to  you. 

Pierre:  To  care  for. 

Michel:  But  you  must  care  for  her  well.  (Pointing  to  the 
broken  figure  in  the  comer.)  My  wife  is  a  symbol  of  this  r6gime. 
She  was  once  young  and  gay  like  Felice.  But  the  long  hours 
spent  over  the  plow  in  the  fields  have  taken  away  her  youth  and 
her  freshness.  Her  face  is  wrinkled  from  worry,  and  she  is  shriveled 
and  worn  from  work.  She  is  not  yet  fifty,  but  she  is  old.  See 
that  F61ice— 

Pierre:  Felice  shall  always  be  young  and  lovely.  With  our 
own  little  hearth— 

Michel  (sadly):  So  I  said  once.  That  was  before  this.  (He 
points  again  to  the  old  woman.)  I  was  once  yoimg  like  you,  Pierre, 
and  I  too  had  that  passion  for  a  little  home  of  my  own.  I  think 
it  is  deep  and  undying  in  the  heart  of  the  peasant,  that  passion. 

Pierre:  Did  you  satisfy  it  ? 

Michel:  You  shall  hear.  I  denied  myself  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  that  I  might  buy  this  little  piece  of  the  earth.  It  began  then. 
I  had  to  pay  the  Seigneur  the  led  and  the  vetite,  for  this  farm  is 
within  the  limits  of  his  manor.  With  the  purchase  I  had  to  pay 
the  Intendant  the  dime.  Had  my  property  been  within  the  church 
domain,  I  should  have  had  to  ^  their  hands  as  well. 
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Pierre:  But,  after  all,  you  had  your  little  fann. 

Mickel:  So  I  thought.  But  that  was  not  all.  It  was  time  to 
sow — and  I  sowed  my  very  heart  with  that  first  com.  Before  the 
seed  had  time  to  grow,  the  Seigneur's  pigeons  rooted  it  up. 

Pierre:  But  why  didn^t  you  prevent  that  ? 

Michel:  I  could  do  nothing.  The  Seigneur  is  privileged.  To 
divert  him — this  country  life  is  so  wearisome — he  must  have 
pigeons.  That  these  spwil  my  crop  makes  very  little  difference. 
But  the  injustice  did  not  cease  here.  After  much  toO  and  much 
patience,  my  crop  was  succeeding. 

Pierre:  And  you  were  content. 

Michel:  Content  I  was  until  the  Intendant  summoned  me  for 
the  corvie.  All  other  work,  said  he,  must  give  way  before  this. 
All  the  best  workmen  were  taken  away  from  their  labor  to  toil 
without  profit  on  the  king's  highways.  Do  we  need  roads  ?  No ! 
When  have  we  time  for  travel  ?  But  the  nobles,  they  need  fine 
roads  to  drive  upon.  It  is  for  them  we  give  the  corvie^  and  they — 
they  are  exempt!  Those  who  can  give  the  most  axe  asked  the 
least. 

Pierre:  That  is  true. 

Michel  {vehetmnlly):  And  while  we  were  out  building  their 
roads,  these  fine  lords  rode  across  our  new  crops.  The  open 
meadows  were  not  good  enough  for  them;  short-cuts  were  more 
convenient.     To  ride  down  a  hare,  they  ruined  my  com. 

Pierre:  But,  if  you  had  fences — 

Michel:  In  Provence  we  are  allowed  no  fences.    We  must  give 

the  Seigneur  his  pleasure — ^if  it  takes  our  very  lives. 

A  la  sueur  dc  ton  visage 
Tu  gagneras  ta  pauvre  vie 
Aprcs  long  travail  et  usage 
Voicy  la  mort  qui  te  conviel 

But  we  do  not  die  soon.  We  strive  and  toil  and  sweat — so  that 
we  may  swell  the  King's  purse.  We  must  pay  the  milice — that 
the  soldiers  may  live  on  us  in  time  of  war.  We  must  pay  the 
fiscal  tax — that  the  Intendant  may  be  paid  for  taking  our  money. 
When  we  buy,  when  we  sell,  we  must  pay.  With  frugality  and 
endurance  we  save  a  little — the  gabelle  and  the  taiUe  leave  us  with 
empty  hands. 
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Pierre:  And  what  do  you  get  for  this  ? 

Michel:  Nothing  save  misery.  Our  children  are  not  educated; 
they  grow  up  as  ignorant,  as  rude,  as  we  ourselves.  Our  greatest 
pleasure  is  the  Sunday  sermon.  But  we  are  too  miserable  for 
religion.  The  priests — representatives  of  God — disturb  our  labor 
and  eat  our  profits.  The  nobles  harass  us.  They  ruin  half  our 
crops  with  their  hunting,  and  they  tax  us  if  we  cross  the  river  to 
their  mills. 

Pierre:  Their  mills? 

Michel:  We  are  forced  to  use  the  mills  of  those  that  ruin  us. 
We  cannot  spend  the  little  we  have  where  we  will.  In  our  hearts 
we  are  defiant — but  we  can  do  nothing. 

Pierre  (slowly):  Your  words  awaken  something  within  me. 
I  have  been  asleep-  But  I  do  not  know  why  you  endure  this. 
You  plod  along,  patiently,  without  complaint,  like  the  stupid 
donkey  that  works  in  our  fields.  But  we  are  men — not  asses! 
This  thing  must  change. 

Michel  (hopelessly):  The  leaders  of  men  are  in  the  large 
cities.    The  coimtry  does  not  breed  men  of  courage. 

Pierre:  But  change  must  come.  We  cannot  always  be  worn 
and  wear>' — like  that.  (He  points  to  the  bent  figure  huddled  in 
her  seat.) 

(The  voice  of  FHice  is  heard  without,  singing.) 

Come  out  in  ihe  sun  and  play, 

For  the  grass  is  wet  with  rain. 
April*a  here — and  April's  gay, 

Laughing  April's  come  again! 

(She  enters  skipping,  with  a  wreath  of  small  white  flowers  on 
her  head.) 

Pierre  (suddenly):  Michel!    This  is  the  New  Spirit! 
Felice  (going  to  him) :  The  New  Spirit,  my  dear  ? 
Michel:  You  are  both  the  New  Spirit,  my  children — the  glory 
of  the  coming  France! 

[Curtain] 
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These  two  compositions  are  chosen  from  a  number  of  almost  equal 
merit  written  by  Lilian  Donaldson  in  the  third-year  class  at  lola, 
Kansas.  Miss  Josephine  Hoge,  the  teacher,  has  furnished  this  state- 
ment of  the  assignmenU: 

"While  studying  the  essay  as  a  type  of  literature  my  students  were 
asked  to  write  letters  to  real  people,  to  those  who  cared  not  at  all  for 
Lamb,  or  who  mayhap  knew  nothing  of  him.  The  writer  was  to  choose 
such  details  from  The  DisscrUitum  on  Roast  Pig,  Dream  Children,  and  Old 
China  as  she  thought  would  give  the  reader  a  desire  to  read  the  essays. 
Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  assignment  was  for  the  writer  to 
have  an  introduction  and  conclusion  such  as  would  naturally  be  put  in 
a  letter  to  a  real  friend. 

"'Democracy  in  Kansas  Poetry'  was  the  result  of  an  assignment 
which  asked  that  the  book  Sunflmvers^  a  Book  of  Kansas  Poems  by 
Willard  Wattles,  be  read  with  the  idea  of  discovering  one  phase  of  life 
running  through  a  number  of  the  poems." 

519  East  Street 
loLA,  Kansas 
March  33,  1919 
Deas  Francis: 

It  has  seemed  almost  impossible  to  write  sooner,  but  I  managed  to  send 
the  box  which  you  asked  for  a  week  ago.  It  should  have  reached  you  by  this 
time.  I  must  tell  you  before  I  forget  it  that  grandmother  thinks  you  should 
write  to  Harris  soon.    You  will  remember  that  I  wrote  you  about  his  accident. 

We  have  been  reading  some  essays  by  Charles  Larob  at  school  recently. 
I  can  remember  reading  his  Tales  from  Shakespeare  when  I  was  just  a  little  girl. 
(Do  you  recall  how  we  used  to  act  them  out  ?)  I  thought  they  were  very 
interesting  and  when  I  had  Knishcd  reading  them  I  turned  to  the  introduction 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  about  them.  But  it  told  about  his  essay 
DisserUUion  upon  Roast  Pig.  1  can  remember  how  disgusted  I  was.  If  that 
essay  ever  came  into  my  hands  I  wouldn't  waste  my  time  reading  it.  But  I 
have  changed  my  mind.  Now  I  consider  Lamb  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
the  essayists.  Vou  must  lay  aside  your  novels  and  football  stories  for  a  while 
and  read  some  of  his  works. 
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In  his  essay  Dream  Children  he  is  telling  his  children,  Alice  and  John,  about 
their  Grandmother  Field  "and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best 
dancer — here  little  Alice's  little  right  foot  played  an  involuntary  movement." 
In  telling  his  story  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  children  at  his  knee.  Ilis 
description  of  the  gardens  surrounding  his  old  home  makes  you  feel  almost  as 
if  you  yourself  were  lying  in  the  fre&h  grass,  looking  up  M  the  orange  trees 
or  basking  in  the  sun  near  the  hrst  or,  perhaps,  watching  the  fish  darting  to 
and  fro  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  When  he  tells  of  the  death  of  brave, 
handsome  Uncle  John,  the  children  weep  and  beg  him  to  icU  them  of  their 
pretty  young  mother  for  whom  ihey  wear  mourning.  As  he  begins  to  speak 
they  fade  away  and  he  hears  them  whisper  faintly,  "We  are  nothing;  less 
than  nothing  and  dreams"  and  he  awakes  to  find  himself  sitting  by  the  fire. 
In  this  essay  it  is  his  tenderness  that  appeals  to  me  and  makes  the  essay,  rather 
I  should  say  Lamb  himself,  for  we  feel  him  near,  so  charming. 

From  Dream  Children  I  turned  to  his  Dissertiilion  upon  Roast  Fig,  on 
entirely  different  sort  of  essay.  His  topics  are  varied  enough  to  suit  even  you. 
Here  it  is  his  Light,  graceful  humor  whirh  delights  me.  He  starts  out  by  telling 
how  the  art  of  roasting  young  pig  was  discovered  first  in  ancient  China.  I 
mustn't  tell  that  part  of  the  essay  to  you.  Vou  can  appreciate  it  only  by 
reading  it  yourself.  I  delight  to  believe  that  the  art  was  really  discovered  by 
the  method  which  Lamb  describes. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  to  the  reader  his  own  feelings  for  that  dish,  and  it 
makes  you  almost  wish  that  you  were  to  have  a  pork  roast  for  dinner.  He  says 
of  roast  pig  about  to  be  carved:  "See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how 
meek  he  liethl^^ouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness 
and  indocility  which  too  often  accompanies  maturer  swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one 
he  would  have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate  disagreeable  animal- 
wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  conx'ersation.  From  these  sins  he  is  happily 
snatched  away." 

He  mentions  that  our  ancestors  believed  that  it  improved  the  flavor  of  the 
pig  to  whip  it  to  death  and  recalls  a  debate  among  some  students  on  the 
subject,  "Whether,  supposing  that  the  flavor  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death 
by  whipping  superadded  a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than 
any  possible  suffering  we  can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  the  man  justified  in 
using  this  method  of  putting  the  animal  to  death  ?  '* 

From  such  humorous  fancifulness  as  this,  one  turns  to  his  essay  Oid  China. 
I  think  the  variety  of  his  topics,  his  wealth  of  ideas,  is  one  of  his  chief  charms. 
Now  if  in  taking  my  advice  to  read  some  of  Lamb's  volumes  you  should  come 
upon  Old  China  don't  pass  it  by  with  a  masculine  shrug  for  although  his  opening 
sentence  is,  "I  have  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  old  china,"  it  is  not  for 
long  that  he  dwells  upon  teacups.  It  Is  in  this  essay  that  we  get  close  to 
Charles  Lamb  himself,  and  he  gets  close  to  us.  Here  yuu  find  a  young  man 
and  his  cousin  sitting  in  the  gallery  at  the  theater  and  losing  their  shame  of 
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their  seat  in  their  interest  in  the  pl&y.  Now  they  are  rich  and  too  proud  to  sit 
anywhere  but  in  the  pit.  Were  you  never  in  their  place  ?  The  essay  is  full 
of  little  human  traits  and  of  the  pleasures  of  b^ng  "just  above  poverty." 

Speaking  of  plays  reminds  me  of  the  last  picture  show  I  saw.  Mary 
Pickford  plajTd  in  The  Pridt  of  the  Clan.  In  one  place  she  saved  a  little  kitten 
from  being  drowned  and  in  another  place  she  put  her  hat  over  a  donkey's  ear 
and  using  a  monocle  mocked  a  certain  titled  personage.  Marjorie  laughed  so 
hard  that  people  would  surely  have  stared  if  they  hadn't  been  busy  laughing 
themselves. 

I'm  upstairs  at  my  little  old  desk.  The  clock  on  top  says  five  minutes 
after  nine,  and  I  must  slt^  or  I  will  not  ha^'e  any  time  in  which  to  prepare 
to-morrow's  French  lesson.  This  letter  is  long  enough  anyway.  The  one 
pleasing  thing  about  this  flimsy  paper  is  that  1  can  write  an  exceedingly  long 
letter  and  not  have  to  pay  three  cents  extra  to  send  it  to  its  destination. 
Please  make  your  next  letter  as  long  as  mine. 


Mr.  Francis  Bostwick, 

4129  North  Forty-second  Street, 
Seattle.  Washington 


Your  cousin, 

Lilian  Donaldson 


Democracy  in  Kansas  Poetry 

In  reading  for  the  first  time  Sunjhwers,  a  Book  of  Ka?isas  Poems,  selected 
by  Willard  Wattles,  the  qualities  of  the  poems  which  moet  impressed  me  were 
the  love  of  the  vast  wind-swept  prairies,  the  strength  and  cleanliness  of  man- 
hood, and  the  hope  in  what  the  future  will  bring.  The  keynote  of  the  book 
is  Mitt  Esther  M.  Clark's  Call  of  Kansas,  which  closes  with  the  lines: 

"0  higher,  clearer  and  stronger  yet, 

than  the  boom  of  the  savage  sea, 
The  voice  of  the  prairie  calUng,  calling  me." 

As  I  read  the  many  poems  on  com  and  the  lines  to  the  sunflower, ''  tawny 
and  gold  and  brown,"  the  fact  that  love  of  the  Kansas  soil  was  <»ie  of  the  big 
elements  in  Kansas  poetry  became  more  and  more  clear  to  me.  Each  poet 
seems  to  glory  in  the  vast,  free  plains  of  "the  land  that  God  forgot"  and 
which  is  now  so  full  of  smiling  plenty.  Willard  Wattles  in  his  poem,  Kansas, 
longs  for  the  "wind-swept  Kansas  prairie  and  golden  seas  of  grain."  The 
poets  of  Kansas  truly  love  her  plains. 

But  such  a  country  must  have  a  wonderful  manhood  strong  and  clean  to 
conquer  her  wild  unbroken  prairies.  Therefore  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  several  of  the  poems  are  tributes  to  the  wonderful  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  early  pioneers  who  were  indeed  forefathers  of  whom  we  may  well  be 
proud. 
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"We  are  young,  but  through  our  pulses 
leaps  a  flcxxl  from  heroes'  veins, 
Men  who  struck  in  flaming  anger  at 
the  Southland's  slaving  chains." 

Such  poems  as  Stay  West,  Young  Man^  My  PeopU,  and  The  Prairie  SUtper 
show  that  Kansas  stHl  has  men  and  women  who  can  toil  patiently,  endure 
budships  bravely,  and  still  luiow  the  joy  of  living. 

"Where'er  I  turn  I  touch  a  friendly  hand, 
Frank  eyes,  and  strong,  clean  faces  ue 

inclined  me 
And  I  behold  their  smile  and  understand.^ 

A  poem  entitled  Folks  interested  me  greatly.  What  one  man  is  can  often 
be  told  by  what  he  thinks  of  other  men.  This  poem  shows  the  poet's  trust  in 
ordinary  folk.  The  people  of  the  spacious  plains  believe  implicitly  in  their 
fellow-men.  Yet  they  are  not  blind  to  the  danger  ever  hirking  near,  for  the 
poet  turns  from  tbc  East  toward  the  West  and  cries: 

"Out  of  America's  sorrow,  out  of 
America's  shame, 
Shape  us,  O  God,  the  manhood  that 
leaps  like  a  living  flame! " 

Many  of  these  Sunflowers  speak  of  the  youth  of  Kansas,  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  still  "morning  in  Kansas."  Perhaps  Harry  Kemp's  poem  Kansas  best 
expresses  this  feeling: 

"Let  other  countries  gIor>'  in  their  past, 
But  Kansas  glories  in  her  days  to  be, 
In  her  horizons  limitless  and  vast^ 
Her  plains  that  storm  the  senses  like  the  sea; 
She  has  no  ruins  gray  that  men  revere — 
Her  Time  is  Now,  her  Heritage  b  Here." 

"And  what,"  you  ask.  "does  all  this  have  to  do  with  democracy?"  It 
has  everything  to  do  with  it.  This  love  of  the  vast  prairies,  this  strength  and 
cleanliness  of  manhood,  this  forward-looking  progrcssivcness  are  the  very 
things  of  which  democracy  is  made  and  by  which  it  is  upheld.  No  land,  no 
people  such  as  that  of  Kansas,  could  be  downtrodden  and  oppressed.  They 
must  ever  advance: 

"For  out  on  the  Kansas  prairies,  in  purity  of  sun, 
There  arc  the  great  thoughts  builded, 
visions  of  empires  begun." 

Lilian  Dona^ldsom 
English  VI 


EDITORIAL 


A  teacher  of  mathematics  remarked  recently  that  he  now  has  a 
method  by  which  he  can  teach  in  seven  days  matter  which  it 
Certminty  requires  nineteen  days  to  teach  by  the  older  method. 

Terau«  Moreover,  standardized  tests  show  that  the  seven-day 

FoxDblinc  learning  is  25  per  cent  more  effective  than  the  other. 
The  secret  is  merely  a  changed  order  of  presentation — to  which  he 
was  led  by  his  study  of  educational  psychology!  Experience 
indicates  that  similar  gains  in  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  English 
may  be  made  by  the  application  of  the  known  laws  of  learning. 
Many  a  teacher  fadng  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  piece  of  literature 
which  in  his  own  student  days  he  did  not  really  like  has  cheerfully 
decided  to  do  his  best  by  the  students  and  the  author.  He  has 
determined  the  theme — call  it  basic  idea,  or  what  you  will — of 
the  selection  and  then  planned  carefully  the  introduction,  the 
actual  reading  (to  or  by  his  students),  and  the  succeeding  dis- 
cussion, all  to  help  the  students  see  what  the  author  saw  as  the 
author  saw  it.  At  the  end  of  the  study  he  has  been  surprised 
to  find  that  he  himself  almost  or  quite  liked  the  selection.  All  this 
the  student  of  educational  psychology  could  have  predicted  before- 
hand, for  that  teacher  was  studying  under  mental  conditions  fa\'or- 
able  to  learning  and  to  appreciation.  Such  profitable  methods  as 
he  stumbled  upon,  but  probably  neither  reproduced  nor  adapted 
to  his  students,  may  be  devised  with  considerable  certainty  by  the 
English  teacher  who  has  even  a  fair  knowledge  of  how  the  mind 
actually  works.  One  may  depend  to  some  extent  upon  devices 
reported  as  successful  by  others,  but  even  in  this  there  is  waste 
unless  he  has  a  reliable  means  of  determining  what  are  the  essential 
and  what  the  irrelevant  features  of  each  device. 

But  two  objections  can  be  made  to  the  proposal  that  English 
teachers  should  be  somewhat  trained  in  practical  [>sychology; 
(i)  English  isn't  mathematics,  many  insist;   English  is  a  matter 
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of  art,  of  feeling,  of  inspiration,  they  say.  Very  true;  but  art, 
feeling,  inspiration  are  mental  activities  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
mind.  The  psychology  of  appreciation  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
fields  of  study.  (2)  English  is  so  complex  a  subject  that  the 
teacher's  whole  time  is  required  for  the  mastery  of  material. 
Indeed,  his  whole  time  is  insufficient  for  this  mastery.  It  follows 
that  he  has  no  time  for  educational  theory.  Rather  it  would  follow 
if  mastery  of  all  the  helds  of  literature  and  of  all  the  fine  points  in 
literary  interpretation  or  in  composition  were  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  teacher's  existence.  Since  his  real  excuse  for  occupying  the 
instructor's  chair  is  to  hand  on  to  his  students  the  fundamental 
things  he  knows  and  to  set  them  safely  upon  the  way  to  the  dis- 
covery of  more  for  themselves,  he  must  take  time  for  any  study 
which  will  make  that  transmission  of  skill  and  appreciation  fairly 
certain. 

Nor  need  he  neglect  that  personal  devotion  to  art  and  culture 
which  has  been  his  chief  pride.  Four  or  five  wisely  chosen  courses 
will  make  him  fundamentally  intelligent  concerning  the  learning 
processes,  and  an  occasional  hour  devoted  to  private  study  will 
ke^  the  matter  fresh  and  growing  in  his  mind.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  results  of  such  study  is  that  the  methods  it  induces 
call  for  wider  and  more  thorough  scholarship  than  do  most  of  those 
they  displace.  Thus  the  English  teacher,  through  being  for  a  time 
a  student  of  education,  finally  becomes  yet  more  the  student  of 
literature  and  of  the  art  of  expression. 

Today  the  teacher  of  English  is  burdened  as  never  before. 
In  the  post-war  world  his  task  is  larger  than  in  the  old  days,  and 
he  sees  it  more  completely.  At  the  same  time  there  is  thundering 
in  his  ears  the  increasing  demand  for  efficiency  in  the  performance 
of  all  tasks.  In  such  a  situation  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
aid  to  economy  of  time  and  effort  and  to  certainty  of  results  which 
is  offered  by  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  modern  educational 
psychology. 
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THE  SPEECH  CAMPAIGN 

The  national  observance  of  speech  week,  in  November,  was  a  great 
success.  Although  actual  reports  of  celebration  have  scarcely  begun 
to  come  in,  the  popularity  of  the  movement  has  been  made  clear  by  the 
sale  of  the  Guide  to  Speech  Week  and  the  correspondence  involved  in  it 
For  weeks  the  National  Council  office  was  swamped  with  orders  for  the 
GMe,  orders  for  from  one  to  three  hundred  copies.  Scveml  reprintings 
were  ordered  until  finadly  4,600  copies  were  sold.  This  certainly  indi- 
cates far  more  than  4,600  celebrations,  by  schools  and  women's  clubs 
chiefly.  Three  hundred  copies  were  used  by  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  and  more  than  two  hundred  in  Detroit,  the  home  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Speech  Committee  and  several  other  leaders  in 
National  Council  work.    Sixty  copies  went  to  Alaska. 

And  the  enthusiasm  has  not  subsided  yet.  Many  places  are  forming 
better-speech  clubs  and  planning  to  make  the  campaign  permanent. 
Other  places  which  could  not  hold  their  celebration  at  the  appointed 
time,  or  which  were  late  in  appreciating  the  posaibilities  of  the  plan,  are 
announcing  celebrations  later.  Just  as  this  goes  to  press  Governor 
Allen  and  Public  Service  Commissioner  Mason,  of  Kansas,  are  consider- 
ing the  desirability  of  proclaiming  an  official  speech  week  for  that  state. 
Perhaps  this  points  the  way  to  an  even  more  effective  drive  next  year. 


THE  PERIODICALS 

THE   GREAT   TRADITION 

In  the  study  of  the  great  English  writers  Professor  Edwin  Greenlaw, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  finds  an  opportunity  for  developing 
the  fundamental  ideas  included  in  our  conception  of  democracy.  These 
he  conceives  to  be  three.  The  first  is  that  of  liberty  as  the  birthright 
of  the  individual — freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  opportunity,  and 
freedom  of  participation  in  social  control.  The  second  principle  is  that 
liberty  must  be  held  in  check  by  law.  This  is  not  mere  repression,  but 
self-imposed  discipline,  voluntary  combination  of  citizens  to  form  a  free 
government.    This  means  tempering  together  the  opposite  elements  of 
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liberty  and  restraint.  The  third  idea  is  that  of  experiment  America 
is  another  name  for  progress.  "New  occasions  teach  new  duties."  All 
of  these  ideas  Mr.  Greenlaw  finds  epitomized  in  Walt  Whitman,  whose 
centenary  we  commemorate  this  year.  To  him  democracy  did  not  mean 
only  the  leveling  of  all  to  the  same  plane,  but  also  individuality,  per- 
sonalism.  He  recognized  two  laws  or  sovereignties — the  sovereignty  of 
the  individual  and  the  law  by  which  the  individual  is  to  merge  himself  in 
the  whole.  Thus  it  appears  that  teachers  of  literature  have  to  deal  with 
no  insignificant  matter.  Tiirough  English  literature  they  are  to  unlock, 
the  ears  of  those  who  must  in  their  turn  rebuild  a  world. 

Professor  Greenlaw's  address,  which  was  delivered  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  High  School  Teachers  in  Berkeley,  is  printed  in 
School  and  Socuiy  of  Saturday,  October  25. 

THE   "drama'*    as   a   MONTHLY    REVIEW 

The  Drama,  which  has  become  familiar  as  a  quarterly,  now  appears 
as  a  monthly  magazine  in  a  new  format  and  with  a  distinctly  new  type 
of  contents.  In  the  form  of  a  monthly  it  will  serve  more  particularly 
the  purpose  of  a  newspaper,  including  notes  with  regard  to  current  plays, 
the  activities  of  the  Drama  League,  and  similar  items.  There  appears, 
however,  in  the  October  number,  the  first  of  the  new  series,  a  play  called 
The  Three  Kisses,  by  Margaretta  Scott.  A  new  feature  is  that  of  illus- 
trations, in  this  case  of  a  Tudor  Tu*eifth  Night,  being  pictures  of  stage 
scenes  of  the  comedy  as  presented  at  the  First  Studio  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre,  by  Olive  M.  Sayler.  Mr.  John  Merrill  writes  of  the 
"Drama  and  the  School,"  touching  upon  such  problems  as  the  kind  of 
study  most  valuable,  the  preparation  of  a  play  for  presentation,  and  the 
charging  of  admission  fees.  In  November  he  will  conclude  his  article 
by  dting  concrete  examples  of  successful  staging.  Additional  points  for 
educational  departments  are  contributed  by  Clarence  Stratton,  chair- 
man of  the  Educational  Department  of  t^ie  Drama  League  of  America. 
Percival  Chubb,  chairman  of  the  Drama  League,  contributes  his  address 
on  "The  Drama  after  the  War.'*  On  the  whole  the  new  periodical  is 
most  attractive  and  will  doubtless  reach  a  much  wider  audience  than 
its  predecessor. 
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"Americanization  thtx>ugh  music 
A  slogan  of  the  hour 

Music  is  an  universal  language  that  needs  no  interpreter.  It  is  (he  one 
common  ground  and  most  natural  approach  to  the  foreigner  in  welding  him 
into  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism. 

A  great  movement  is  now  sweeping  the  country  to  make  firm  and  lasting 
the  process  of  the  melting  pot, — to  bring  securely  into  the  fold  of  American 
cirizenry  our  adopted  brothers  &om  other  lands.  Have  you  thought  of  Com- 
munity Singing  with  the 

Victrola  and  Victor  Records? 

Song,  univtrul  in  its  appeal,  i%  a  deep  and  moving  fore*.  The 
Community  Singing  idnt  of  war  di^s  must  be  pcrpctuaccd.  Ic  is  pro* 
dnctive  of  inuneosurable  good  in  this  whol«»oine  pnovemcnt  of  Ameri- 
canizadoo.  Nothing  is  more  uaifying  and  dexnocraQc  cKan  the  group 
tinging  of  old  hitviita  and  patriotic  songi.  Sing  tbcm  with  acirring 
band  accofnpanitnenc, — atrong,  correct,  iiuptring! 

America    (SunutI  R  SmidH-tcnty  Or«r)    Victor  Military  Band    '^^ 

Red,  White  and  Blue    (D^FidT.Sb**)  Victor  MUitary  Bond 

Star  Spangled  Banner  (Fraaci*  Sc(»n  K^r-Samurt  Arnold) 
(AmagnlbychtMu«u:S«cx*Qn,  NuiotuIBducauao  AHOcubonl 

Victor  Band 

Hail  Cohimbia  Oo*- Hopkituon-Piof.  Philc)    (A(nD>c«IKyth«MuMc 

Sscban,  N«aaiui  Educwtca  AiMKuboo}  Victor  Band 

My  Old  Kentucky  Hocn«  (St«rhen  Fom*)    (2)  B«ttU  Hymn' 
of  the  Republic  tJuL.  W«tl  ({»•)  Victor  Band 

B«lirv*  M«,  If  All  Tboae  Endearing  Young  Charnu 

(Mwm)     ^2)  Honw,  Sweet  Home   \Vaynt- 
Bubop)  Victor  Band 

Fof  further  information,  write  to  the 
Educational  Depitrtmenc 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.J. 
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